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PREFACE. 


The  ^orks  of  the  brothers  Schlegel,  as  far  as  it  is  pro¬ 
pose  d  to  translate  them  for  the  Standard  Library,  are  com 
pleted  by  the  present  volume,  which  comprises  perhaps  the 
most  masterly,  either  of  their  joint  or  separate  productions. 
Indeed  it  has  been  currently  recognized  in  Germany  as  “a 
great  national  possession.”  The  literary  public  will  have 
become  familiar  with  the  substance  of  these  celebrated  Lec¬ 
tures,  by  the  pleasing  though  rather  free  abridgment  of 
them,  attributed  to  the  late  Mr.  Lockhart,  which  has  gone 
through  several  editions  both  in  England  and  America. 
The  publisher  had  long  entertained  the  intention  of  adding 
the  work  to  his  series,  in  a  complete  and  unabridged  form, 
but  while  there  was  a  substitute  of  any  kind  in  the  market 
he  saw  no  reason  for  haste.  The  time  having  at  length 
arrived  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  publication  ought  to 
be  no  longer  delayed,  he  engaged  for  a  translation  with  a 
gentleman  whom,  though  untried,  he  believed  to  be  perfectly 
competent.  But  when  the  first  sheets  came  from  the 
printer  he  found  them  so  unsatisfactory  that,  after  revising 
a  considerable  portion  himself,  he  placed  the  remainder 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  most  careful  coadjutors.  There 
are  therefore  three  translators  concerned  in  the  present 
volume,  upon  one  of  whom  at  least  the  public  have  been 
accustomed  to  rely. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task 
to  transfuse  the  rich  and  poetical  style  of  Schlegel  into  its 
equivalent  in  English,  but  it  is  a  rule  with  the  publisher 
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never  to  have  any  thing  omitted  or  slurred  over  on  account 
of  its  difhculty.  In  the  previous  translation  there  are  many 
omissions,  including  much  of  Schlegel’s  religious  feeling, 
which,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface  (never  before  translated), 
is  meant  to  be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  his  book — this,  no 
doubt,  is  an  injustice  to  the  author. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  neither  the  Glerman  original,  in 
any  of  its  numerous  editions,  nor  the  English  or  Erench 
translations,  are  accompanied  by  an  Index,  which  in  a  His¬ 
tory  of  Literature  seems  most  especially  required :  in  the 
present  edition  this  deficiency  is  supplied. 

Schlegel’s  work,  on  its  first  complete  publication  in  Ger¬ 
many,  was  dedicated  to  that  eminent  statesman,  Frince 
Metternichi  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  distinguished  career, — 
it  is  now  on  its  first  complete  publication  in  England,  after  a 
lapse  of  forty-five  years,  again  dedicated  to  him,  while  he  is 
still  happily  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  mental  capacity ;  and 
that,  as  the  cycle  of  events  has  willed  it,  by  the  son  of  one 
who  was  his  companion  and  schoolfellow  threescore  and 
ten  years  ago. 


Hei^ey  G.  Bohjt. 


February,  1859, 


TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  CLEMENS  WENCESL4US  LOTHER 


PEINCE  METTEENICH, 

HIS  IMPERIAL  AND  APOSTOLIC  MAJESTY’S  PRIVY-CHANCELLOR, 
PRINCIPAL  SECRETARY  OE  STATE,  AND  MINISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS, 

&C.  &C.  &C. 


I  YENTURE  to  dedicate  to  your  Excellency  this  course  of 
Lectures  on  Literature,  in  their  present  improved  form,  with 
feelings  of  profound  veneration.  It  were  no  slight  grati¬ 
fication  to  know  that  the  picture  it  gives  of  the  intellectual 
features  of  the  most  remarkable  European  nations,  possessed 
an  interest  in  your  eyes.  I  might  then  venture  to  hope 
that  I  had  accomplished  some  portion  at  least  of  my  design. 
Eor  it  has  been  my  special  wish  to  assist  in  filling  up  the  great 
chasm  which  still  severs  the  literary  world  and  man’s  intel¬ 
lectual  life  from  practical  reality,  and  to  exhibit  the  momen¬ 
tous  influence  of  a  nation’s  intellectual  culture  on  the  course 
of  universal  progress  and  the  fate  of  Empires.  If  not 
merely  the  learned  and  the  ordinary  friends  of  literature, 
but  those  also  who  are  called  to  direct  this  progress,  were 
pleased  to  approve  and  take  an  interest  in  my  representa¬ 
tion,  I  should  require  no  better  proof  that  my  attempt 
has  not  entirely  failed.  With  this  feeling,  then,  it  is  very 
flattering  to  me  to  have  received  your  Excellency’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  dedicate  my  present  Yolume  to  you ;  and  I  derive 
additional  pleasure  from  the  opportunity  thereby  afforded 
me  of  recording  those  sentiments  of  respect  and  grateful 
homage  which  will  never  cease  to  be  entertained  for  your 
Excellency  by  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Vienna,  1815.  Eredertce:  Schlegel. 

In  these  sentiments  the  present  publisher,  with  grateful 
feelings,  heartily  joins. 

London,  1859* 


Henex  Gt.  Bohk. 
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PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION  OF  1815. 


Twenty  years  liave  now  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of 
my  first  efforts  in  reviewing  the  literature  and  genius  of 
Greece.  Although  the  youthful  enthusiasm  pervading  those 
efforts  could  not  completely  realize  the  proposed  aim  in 
every  direction,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  the  undertaking  was 
not  unfavourably  received  :  having  gradually  met  with  indul¬ 
gence,  and  even  encouraging  approval,  at  the  hands  of  the 
ablest  judges,  owing  probably  to  the  sincerity  of  my 
endeavours. 

After  thus  passing  several  years  in  seclusion  devoted 
wholly  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  I  no  sooner  laid 
my  first  attempt  before  the  public  than  I  was  stimulated  by 
its  success  and  the  powerful  excitement  of  the  age,  to  direct 
my  enquiries  to  modern  literature :  this  was  effected  partly 
in  conjunction  with  my  brother  A.  W.  Schlegel  and 
partly  alone,  after  my  own  method.  But  my  system 
of  thought  differed  so  widely  from  prevalent  standards  that 
the  undertaking,  although  not  altogether  without  results,  in 
reference  to  the  very  marked  influence  it  exercised, was  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excite  opposition  and  censure  rather  than  to  enlist 
friends. 

Meanwhile,  external  effects  could  never  long  interrupt 
the  progress  of  my  private  investigations,  inasmuch  as  the 
satislaction  of  my  own  literary  curiosity  at  all  times  con¬ 
stituted  the  primary  object  of  my  pursuits,  and  was  of 
more  consequence  in  my  eyes  than  mere  literary  renown. 
This  yearning  after  knowledge  naturally  led  me  to  Oriental 
languages  and  the  less  familiar  domains  of  Indian  literature, 
at  a  time  of  life  generally  considered  too  advanced  to  admit 
of  the  commencement  of  fresh  studies.  The  first-fruits  of 
these  investigations  were  submitted  to  my  contemporaries, 
some  six  years  ago,  in  my  Treatise  on  the  Language  and 
Philosophy  of  India.* 

*  Published  in  Schleg’el’s  Aesthetic  Works.  Bohn,  1849,  3^  6^?. 
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During  all  these  varied  literary  occupations,  Mediaeval 
Art,  and  more  especially  old  Glerman  poetry,  language,  and 
history,  strongly  attracted  my  attention  and  regard.  Though 
commenced  at  an  earlier  period, this  particular  department  of 
enquiry  was  chiefly  pursued  during  the  twelve  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  1802.  Whatever,  in  its  various  branches,  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  especially  remarkable,  or  not  generally  known, 
I  have  touched  upon  as  occasion  served :  other  materials 
are  before  me,  and  partly  prepared,  but  not  yet  at  sufficient 
maturity  to  be  published. 

Thus  it  has  happened  that  my  labours  in  the  domains  of 
literature,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  history  of  poetic  art  and 
criticism,  have  remained  fragmentary  from  their  very 
manifold  and  diversified  nature ;  and  I  have  long  enter¬ 
tained  a  wish  to  effect  -  a  systematic  review  of  the  whole. 
The  lectures  I  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1812,  before  a  nu¬ 
merous  audience,  afforded  me  the  desired  opportunity,  since 
they  were  composed  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  and  to  the  press.  I  venture  at  least  to  flatter  myself  that 
many  of  those  who  took  an  interest  in  my  former  literary 
exertions  in  individual  branches  may  not  be  unwilling  to 
accept  this  comprehensive  summary  ;  whilst  there  are  some 
perhaps,  to  whom  the  present  features  of  my  plan  may  be 
interesting,  though  they  found  little  attraction  in  the  critical 
details  of  my  former  disquisitions. 

An  actual  literary  history,  replete  with  quotations  and 
biographical  notices,  must  not  be  expected  here.  My  only 
purpose  has  been  to  pourtray  the  genius  of  literature  during 
every  age,  as  a  whole,  and  to  trace  the  course  of  its  development 
among  the  most  important  nations.  Detailed  critical  enquiry 
on  individual  topics,  such  as  I  have  frequently  attempted 
in  my  other  treatises,  was  not  within  the  province  of  my 
present  undertaking,  which  is  restricted  to  a  general  survey. 
Tet  the  results  of  such  enquiries  will  often  be  found  briefly 
stated  on  occasions  when  those  results  appeared  to  be  not 
only  novel  but  even  important  in  their  general  bearing. 
Prom  the  characteristics  given  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors,  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  I  have  communed 
long  and  frequently  with  them.  If  at  any  time,  with  the 
object  of  illustration,  a  work  inaccessible  to  my  research, 
however  unimportant,  excepting  as  one  of  a  series,  has  to  be 
adduced,  this  fact  will  be  duly  indicated, 
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Should  this  Delineation  of  Literature  embrace  more  of  the 
History  of  Philosophy  than  might  be  expected  from  such 
a  title,  let  this  not  be  accounted  as  excrescent  or  accidental ; 
since  it  fully  accords  with  my  peculiar  conceptions  of  litera¬ 
ture,  insisted  on  throughout,  that  it  is  the  comprehensive 
essence  of  the  Intellectual  Life  of  a  Nation.  It  is  hoped, 
therefore,  that  this  superfluity,  even  if  regarded  as  such,  will 
not  be  deemed  a  fault. 


Predeeick  Schlegel. 
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Introdtjctioit  and  plan  or  the  work. — Ineltjence  or 

Literature  on  the  mode  oe  life  and  the  moral 

_  * 

DIGNITY  OF  Nations. — Poetry  of  the  Greeks  from 

the  earliest  ages  to  the  days  of  Sophocles. 

In  the  following  lectures  I  purpose  to  take  a  comprehen* 
sive  survey  of  the  development  and  spirit  of  literature  among 
the  principal  nations  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modern  times  : 
and  more  especially  to  consider  literature  in  reference  to 
its  influence  on  practical  life,  on  the  destiny  of  nations,  and 
on  the  progress  of  ages. 

The  eighteenth  century  witnessed  an  important  change 
in  mental  culture,  especially  in  Germany,  and  one  which 
cannot  but  be  regarded  as  fortunate.  Not  that  the  indivi¬ 
dual  efforts  and  achievements  of  art  or  science  deserve 
indiscriminate  praise,  or  were  uniformly  successful.  Eut 
with  respect  to  the  extended  relations  of  Literature,  its  closer 
sympathies  with  ordinary  life,  and  the  influence  which  it 
exercises,  as  well  individually  as  on  the  nation,  this  change 
has  proved  no  less  beneficial  than  it  was  necessary. 

The  learned,  as  a  class,  were  formerly  altogether  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  entirely  from  the  higher 
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ranks  of  society,  as  tliese  were  from  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Keppler  and  Leibnitz  wrote,  for  the  most  part,  in 
Latin :  Erederic  the  Second  read,  wrote,  and  thought  only 
in  French.  The  learned  and  the  noble  alike  neglected 
their  mother  tongue.  National  recollections  and  feelings 
were  abandoned  to  the  guardianship  of  the  people,  among 
whom  still  lingered  some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time, 
however  feeble  and  mutilated ;  or  thev  remained  sacred  to 
youthful  enthusiasm  and  the  daring  speculations  of  a  few 
poets  and  authors,  who  began  to  project  a  new  order  of 
things.  Yet,  so  long  as  these  efforts  were  individual,  irre¬ 
gular,  and  wanting  in  combinative  force,  even  youthful  en¬ 
thusiasm  could  not  always  claim  the  triumph  of  complete 
success,  or  produce  unequivocal  results. 

The  estrangement  to  which  I  have  referred  as  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  learned,  the  fashionable,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  respectively,  prevailed  throughout  the  whole  of  Gier- 
inany  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the 
early  portion  of  the  eighteenth,  centuries  :  and,  indeed,  the 
natural  consequences  thereof  may  be  said  not  to  have  ter¬ 
minated  even  then  in  individual  instances,  though,  upon  the 
whole,  a  marked  difference— the  lengthening  shadow  of  an 
eventful  future — was  clearly  observable.  At  length,  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  distinguished  productions,  or  at 
least  laudable  attempts,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  drew  attention  to  the  innate  riches  of  the 
Gierman  language.  Universal  admiration  was  now  directed 
to  the  great,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful,  which  had  so  long 
been  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  Advantages  inherent  in  the 
German  idiom,  such  as  its  energy,  flexibility,  copiousness, 
began  to  be  duly  appreciated.  These  qualities  had  been 
concealed  simply  because  the  language  had  never  before  been 
treated  in  a  congenial  manner.  And  now,  the  more  that 
patriotic  reminiscences  and  affections  were  stirred  up  within 
the  bosom  of  her  sons,  the  more  intense  became  the  love 
of  Germans  for  their  mother-tongue.  The  acquisition  of 
foreign  languages,  living  or  dead — an  accomplishment  so 
necessary  to  the  learned — no  longer  involved  neglect  of  their 
own  :  a  neglect  which  invariably  recoils  on  the  head  of  the 
offender,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  suggests  a  favourable  opinion  of 
his  intellectual  powers  or  attainments.  The  pains  bestowed 
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on  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  now  turned  to  good 
account  in  behalf  of  the  mother-tongue.  All  foreign  idioms^ 
even  living  ones,  must  needs  be  studied  more  elaborately  than 
the  mother  tongue.  But  this  sharpened  the  linguistic 
faculty :  the  sense  that  had  been  rendered  acute  in  prac¬ 
tising  foreign  languages,  now  directed  its  operations  to  its 
own,  as  well  in  cultivating  as  criticising.  A  worthy  rivalry 
ensued  in  well-directed  efforts  to  add  to  the  native  excellence 
of  the  German — its  strength  and  copiousness — the  varied 
perfections  of  other  languages  both  ancient  and  modern. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  confine  my  remarks  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Germany:  my  enquiries,  will,  on  the  contrary,  em¬ 
brace  that  of  all  Europe.  I  may  observe  here  that  in  other 
countries,  equally  with  Germany,  the  eighteenth  century 
inaugurated  a  return  to  the  national  genius,  marked  by 
features  of  corresponding  import  and  similar  nature.  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  need  only  adduce  the  example  of 
England.  In  England,  too,  prostrate  as  it  was  during  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  effects  of 
the  civil  wars  that  raged  under  the  Protectorate,  national 
taste  had  run  wild,  had  grown  licentious,  imitative,  and 
exotic  in  character.  The  language  itself  was  neglected, 
the  grand  old  poets  and  writers  were  almost  forgotten.  No. 
sooner  had  England  recovered  her  political  independence,  by 
means  of  a  successful  revolution,  than  her  literature  flourished 
anew.  All  affectation  of  foreign  tastes  and  manners  was 
banished  from  the  soil :  the  people  turned  to  their  great  na¬ 
tional  poets  with  redoubled  ardour.  By  dint  of  careful  cul¬ 
ture  the  language  assumed  correctness  of  form  :  master-spirits 
arose,  ancient  memorials  were  fondly  cherished  ;  to  each  relic 
of  the  past,  however  trifling,  a  significance  hitherto  unknown 
was  attached;  so  that  in  process  of  time,  Britons  fell  under 
the  meritorious  reproach  of  too  exclusive  a  nationality.. 

The  isolation  of  the  learned,  as  a  distinctive  body,  from 
the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  the  most  formidable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  national  civilization.  The  various  innate  in¬ 
clinations,  nay  the  very  conditions  and  circumstances  of  men 
should,  to  a  certain  extent,  cooperate,  if  the  productions  of 
the  mind  are  to  be  perfected  or  appreciated.  Eor  how,  in¬ 
deed,  could  any  work  be  considered  excellent,  in  which  the 
fiery  enthusiasm  of  youth  is  not  blended  with  the  luature 
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wisdom  of  age  ?  Neither  ought  the  tenderness  of  womanly 
feeling  to  be  wanting,  as  a  leading  element,  in  influencing 
the  tone  and  manner  of  mental  productions  if  they  would 
aspire  to  the  domains  of  the  beautiful — if  the  genius  of  a 
nation  is  to  be  purely  developed  and  its  nobility  of  character 
maintained.  The  products  of  the  mind  cannot  really  be 
said  to  have  any  other  fertile  soil,  in  which  to  take  root, 
than  those  sentiments  common  to  all  noble-minded  and  God¬ 
seeking  men,  and,  with  these,  the  genuine  patriotism  and 
national  reminiscences  of  a  people  whose  accents  they  breathe 
and  whose  welfare  they  are  intended  to  promote.  The  dis¬ 
covery  seems  at  last  to  have  been  made  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  mental  culture,  an  union  of  the  various  faculties  of  man,  a 
concentration  of  energy  and  discipline — too  often  dissevered 
— is  absolutely  necessary.  The  matured  wisdom  of  the 
philosopher,  the  rapid  survey  and  quick  decision  of  the 
practical  man,  the  earnest  inspiration  of  the  artist  living 
solely  for  his  art,  and  the  refinement  to  be  found  only  in  the 
intercourse  of  social  life,  have  actually  come  in  contact,  or,  at 
least,  stand  not  so  utterly  aloof  from  each  other  as  formerly. 
Yet,  whilst  recent  times  have  witnessed  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  literature  of  several  countries —  in  its  in¬ 
creased  nationality,  higher  development  of  mind,  and  closer 
affinity  with  the  concerns  of  daily  life, — difficulties  before 
alluded  to  have  not,  as  yet,  been  fully  met.  How  often  do 
we  see  literature  and  life  completely  alienated  in  this  Ger¬ 
many  of  ours  :  like  two  distinct  worlds  having  no  interests, 
no  sympathies  in  common;  or  only  exerting  an  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  by  unsettling  and  perplexing  on  the  one  hand,  ob¬ 
structing  and  paralysing  on  the  other.  And  thus  the  manifold 
variety  essentially  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  the 
fuind,  comprehended  in  the  general  term — literature — is  to  a 
great  extent  lost  to  the  world,  or  at  least  is  very  far  from 
exercising  that  amount  of  beneficial  influence  either  on  indi¬ 
viduals  or  the  nation  which  it  might  and  ought.  Let  us  turn 
our  attention  briefly  to  the  present  condition  of  literature, 
and  consider  more  especially  the  opinions  generally  enter¬ 
tained  respecting  the  relations  of  the  same  to  actual  life. 
The  Poet  and  the  Artist  are  supposed  to  claim  the  peculiar 
prerogative  of  living  in  an  ideal  world  of  their  own,  as 
though  this  actual  every-day  world  were  unsuited  to  them ; 
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and  with  regard  to  the  man  of  learning  it  has  long  been  an 
accepted  maxim  that  he  is  of  no  practical  utility.  AYe 
mistrust  the  powers  of  the  practised  orator,  apprehensive 
lest  he  should  use  them  to  bend  the  truth  to  his  own  pur¬ 
poses  with  the  design  of  misleading  us.  Unhappily,  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  history  of  our  own  times,  teach  us  that 
philosophy  not  uufrequently  misleads  and  involves  in  the  most 
disastrous  perplexity,  whilst  pretending  to  direct  the  foot¬ 
steps  of  the  pilgrim  to  the  serene  realms  of  truth.  The  very 
charges  and  grievances  preferred  by  philosophers  against  each 
other  have  contributed  to  make  their  mutual  disao-reements 
notorious  among  the  uninitiated.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred, 
and  generally  received,  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  to  attain  the  object  of  her  investigations  with  certainty, 
or  to  decide  infallibly,  however  earnest  may  be  her  aim. 
It  is  not,  however,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  justice 
to  seek  to  paralyze  the  loftiest  effort  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  capable — the  knowledge  of  truth— by  associating  it 
with  some  of  the  failures  that  must,  more  or  less,  attend  on 
all  fallible  pursuits.  It  need  not,  indeed,  create  surprise  if 
those  ■who  are  constantly  employed  in  the  administration  of 
state  and  weighty  affairs  should  be  tempted  to  view  the 
squabbles  of  authors  as  a  mere  drama,  neither  very  important 
nor  attractive.  To  such  an  extent  have  the  countless  volumes 
issued  from  a  teeming  press  satiated  the  great  majority  of 
the  reading  public,  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  book  has 
come  to  be  generally  considered  as  little  more  than  a  super¬ 
fluous  addition  to  the  heap.  I  have  tacitly  admitted  that 
authors,  savans,  poets,  and  artists,  have  themselves  to  blame 
for  a  considerable  share  of  the  disregard  of  literature,  so 
prevalent  in  the  world, though  not  always  pointedly  expressed ; 
yet,  it  will,  I  think,  be  readily  granted  that  such  disregard 
is,  on  the  whole,  at  variance  with  right  feeling  and  equity. 
Por  even  if  the  contemptuous  remarks  levelled  at  literary 
productions  generally  were  really  based  on  facts,  were  there 
no  individual  honourable  exceptions,  did  no  mental  efforts  of 
the  philosophic  writer  tend  to  promote  the  good  of  the  world 
in  general,  and  of  his  own  country  in  particular,  even  then, 

I  take  it,  the  censure  would  apply  to  the  abuse  rather  than 
the  practice  of  an  art  so  momentous,  so  sublime.  This  de¬ 
preciation  is,  moreover,  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  literaT 
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ture,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated  to  widen  the  breach 
between  the  inner,  intellectual  life,  and  the  busy  practical 
world,  the  schoolman  and  the  statesman,  so  as,  not  unfre- 
quently,  to  create  active  hostility  and  mutual  oppression. 

The  importance  of  literature,  in  regard  to  the  well-being 
and  dignity  of  nations,  cannot  well  admit  of  doubt :  we  wdl], 
therefore,  proceed  at  once  to  a  consideration  of  its  essential 
nature,  its  train  of  varied  consequences,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  general  influence. 

And,  first,  let  us  contemplate  literature  in  its  true  nature, 
entire  extent,  and  original  purpose  and  importance.  This 
term  includes  all  that  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences  and  all 
tlie  faculties  of  representation  which  have  life  and  man  him¬ 
self  for  their  object,  independently  of  outward  act  or  material 
agency,  working  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  thought 
and  language,  without  any  corporeal  matter  as  a  basis. 
Thereto,  in  the  most  especial  manner,  belongs  poetry,  and, 
next  in  degree,  narrative,  and  descriptive  history  :  then, 
reasoning  and  pure  speculation,  in  so  far  as  they  influence 
the  actions  of  human  life  :  finally,  wit  and  eloquence,  provided 
they  do  not  evaporate  in  the  fleeting  breath  of  words,  but 
display  themselves  in  the  enduring  form  of  written  produc¬ 
tions.  But  this,  if  rightly  understood,  includes  nearly  the 
whole  of  man’s  intellectual  life.  What  is  there  more 
completely  characteristic  of  man,  or  of  greater  importance  to 
him  than  language  ?  Beason  alone  excepted,  and  even  she 
must  perforce  employ  the  vehicle  of  language  in  order  to 
fulfil  aright  her  functions,  mankind  could  not  have  been 
endowed  with  a  more  precious  boon  than  the  voice,  compe¬ 
tent  to  intonate  every  changing  shade  of  sentiment  in  song, 
adapted  by  easy  flexibility  to  form  all  the  subtle  combina¬ 
tions  and  intricate  articulations,  which  constitute  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  language.  But  of  all  the  discoveries  the  mind 
has  made  by  its  native  energy,  the  art  of  writing  is  incom¬ 
parably  of  the  highest  value.  The  Deity  could  not  have  pre¬ 
sented  man  with  a  more  glorious  gift,  than  that  of  language, 
by  the  medium  of  which  be  is  revealed  to  us,  and  which  links 
the  human  race  in  one  bond  of  common  brotherhood.  Beason 
and  language,  thought  and  word,  are  so  essentially  one,  that, 
wliil^t  on  the  one  hand,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  thought 
as  the  especial  prerogative  of  man,  we  may,  on  the  other, 
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connect  speech,  in  essential  significancy  and  import,  with 
the  original  purposes  of  his  creation.  Since  it  is  owing  to 
the  endowment  of  a  soul,  in  whose  depths  the  spirit  fashions 
itself  to  the  fructifying  words  of  life,  that  man  is  likened 
unto  his  Creator,  and  in  holy  Scripture  is  called  the  image 
of  the  triune  Creator.* 

Though  we  must  discriminate  in  terms  of  exact  distinc¬ 
tion  between  mental  conception  and  verbal  expression  ;  yet 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  insist  on  maintaining,  in  its 'full 
integrity,  the  line  of  demarcation  in  the  event  of  want  of  har¬ 
mony  between  the  constituent  elements.  Originally  one  and 
the  same,  thought  and  word,  ought  not  in  their  most  diver¬ 
sified  application,  to  be  utterly  severed,  but  rather  reconciled 
and  united  as  far  as  possible. 

And  how  much  soever  these  two  important  gifts,  which 
in  their  nature  indeed  are  simply  one,  the  prerogative 
that  may  be  said  to  define  and  distinguish  man’s  essence  — 
thought  and  speech — are  liable  to  abuse  and  error :  yet  the 
instinctive  consciousness  of  their  intrinsic  worth,  is  abund¬ 
antly  testified  in  the  consequence  we  attach  to  them  in  exercis¬ 
ing  our  ordinary  judgment.  It  were  a  work  of  supererogation 
to  direct  attention  to  the  influence  of  rhetoric  upon  the 
concerns  of  every-day  life,  or  to  shew  that  eloquence  has 
no  little  sway  in  biassing  our  judgment  in  the  course  of  our 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  state.  From  the  indivi¬ 
dual  we  easily  pass  to  the  general,  and  suffer  our  estimation 
of  the  character  of  nations  to  be  affected  by  similar  considera¬ 
tions  ;  holding  those  in  the  highest  repute  for  cultivation  of 
intellect,  who  are  wont  to  express  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
in  a  manner  at  once  the  most  suitable,  definite,  and  agreeable. 
And  thus,  from  an  intuitive  preference  of  external  form  and 
expression,  we  are  too  often  led  unduly  to  postpone  an 
examination  of  the  mental  characteristics  and  moral  worth 
of  those  passing  in  review  before  us.  Neither  is  this  mode 
of  criticism  confined  to  individuals  and  groups  in  our  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  since  we  insensibly  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  same  criterion  respecting  those  separated  from  us  by 
a  great  extent  of  time  and  space.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  case  of  a  people  who  are  styled  by  us  Barbarians, 

*  This  passag'e  is  altog'ether  omitted  in  Mr.  Lockhart’s  translation. 
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because  vre  are  unacquainted  with  tlieir  liistorj  and  mode  of 
life.  The  observant  traveller  has  not  long  set  foot  upon  their 
shores  and  become  familiar  with  their  language  before  he  feels 
it  necessary  to  exchange  his  former  prejudices  for  a  more 
favourable  opinion.  Barbarians  they  may  be,  he  exclaims, 
and  ignorant  of  our  arts  and  refinements,  and  no  less  so  of 
their  injurious  concomitants  :  but  we  cannot  deny  that  they 
are  endowed  with  a  vigorous  comprehension,  and  a  marvel¬ 
lously  natural  acuteness.  How  striking  are  their  repartees, 
how  sententious  and  precise  their  phraseology.  Thus  every¬ 
where  we  are  compelled  to  form  our  opinions  of  intellect  from 
language  and  expression,  in  all  phases  and  under  the  most 
varied  circumstances  of  life.  These  how^ever  are  individual 
decisions  in  individual  cases.  We  shall  best  discover  the 
dignity  and  the  importance  of  the  arts  and  sciences  repre¬ 
sented  in  a  spoken  and  a  written  form,  if  we  trace  their  inti¬ 
mate  connection  with  the  moral  worth  and  the  destiny  of 
nations  in  the  long  chapter  of  the  world’s  history.  The  real 
character  of  literature,  as  the  summarv  of  a  nation’s  intel- 
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lectual  capacity  and  progress,  is  then  exhibited  in  its  fullest 
extent. 

One  of  the  most  important  advantages  to  a  nation,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  further  development  and  especially  its  intellectual 
condition,  is  seen  to  be,  judging  by  historical  and  relative 
evidence,  the  possession  of  a  store  of  national  traditions ; 
these  as  they  become  more  and  more  faint  in  the  long  vista 
of  ages,  it  is  the  especial  business  of  poetry  to  commemorate 
with  imperishable  splendour.  Such  traditions,  the  most 
glorious  heirloom  of  a  country,  are  indeed  a  possession  which 
nothing  else  can  replace.  And  when  the  memory  of  great 
deeds  of  past  ages,  embodied  in  matchless  strains  of  poetry, 
kindles  the  noblest  feelings  of  a  people  and  fires  their  bosoms 
with  a  glorious  ardour,  we  too,  who  are  called  to  pronounce 
upon  their  merits,  are  disposed  to  assign  them  a  leading  posi¬ 
tion  in  historic  annals.  Boundless  aspiration,  high  emprise, 
notable  events,  do  not  alone  suffice  to  ensure  renown  in  the 
impartial  judgment  of  posterity.  Whole  dynasties  have, 
at  the  close  of  a  turbulent  and  unsuccessful  career,  sunk 
into  oblivion,  and  left  scarce  a  trace  behind  them.  Others 
more  fortunate,  have  indeed,  perpetuated  the  memory  of  their 
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conquests,  but  the  memorials  hardly  command  our  serious 
attention,  unless  national  genius  lias  stamped  such  enter¬ 
prises  and  successes,  which  are  of  but  too  frequent  recur¬ 
rence  ill  history,  with  a  lofty  impress.  Deeds  of  prowess 
and  exalted  situations  cannot,  of  themselves,  command  our 
admiration  or  determine  our  judgment ;  a  people  that  would 
rank  high  in  our  esteem  must  themselves  be  conscious  of  the 
importance  of  their  own  doings  and  fortunes.  But  history 
is  the  expression  of  this  natural  self  consciousness.  A 
people  whose  splendid  triumphs  and  achievements  live  in 
the  immortal  pages  of  Livy,  whose  fading  glory  and  latter 
degeneracy  are  displayed  by  the  pen  of  a  Tacitus,  claim  a 
foremost  rank  in  the  annals  of  fame ;  we  should  be  doing 
violence  to  our  sense  of  justice  by  associating  them  with 
the  numerous  hordes,  whose  history  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  that  they  came  on  the  stage  as  freebooters,  and  as 
such  were  driven  from  it.  Of  poets  and  artists,  gifted  with 
the  power  and  magic  of  representation,  who  have  ventured 
on  the  highest  flights  of  fancy,  and  of  philosophers  skilled 
in  penetrating  the  hidden  depths  of  thought,  the  number 
must  ever  be  small;  and  these  can  directly  influence  but 
very  few  in  their  own  generation.  But  the  sphere  of  their 
influence  extends  with  the  progress  of  ages,  and  their 
worth  shines  brighter  and  broader ;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
even  the  lustre  of  the  legislator’s  name,  seen  through  altered 
conditions  of  society,  glimmers  dimly — and  the  fame  of  the 
conqueror,  after  a  lapse  of  centuries,  however  great  and 
all-absorbing  may  once  have  been  the  theme  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments,  gradually  fades,  till  it  becomes  a  mere  speck  in  his¬ 
tory.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Homer  and  Plato  have 
contributed,  not  only  in  our  own  times,  but  even  in  hoary 
antiquity,  in,  at  least  as  great  a  degree,  to  elevate  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  fame  of  Greece,  as  Solon  and  Alexander.  The 
poet  and  the  philosopher  may  unquestionably  claim  a  greater 
share  of  the  homage  paid  by  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe  to 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  European  civilization,  than  the  legisla¬ 
tor  or  the  conqueror  ;  the  very  influence  exerted  by  their 
genius  and  works  on  posterity  and  on  the  improvement  of 
the  human  race  exceeds  both  in  extent  and  duration  all  the 
eflects  which  laws  and  victories  have  ever  produced.  A^ay, 
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the  fact  that  Solon  and  Alexander  are  yet  household  words 
among  us  is  more  attributable  to  the  operation  of  their 
genius  upon  intellectual  culture,  than  to  those  civil  institu¬ 
tions  which  are  now  so  foreign  to  our  notions,  or  to  kingdoms 
carved  out  by  the  sword,  which  have  long  vanished  from  the 
scene.  Inasmuch  as  poets  and  philosophers  of  the  highest 
eminence  are  rare  phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
their  appearance  is  deservedly  regarded  as  unerringly  indi¬ 
cating  the  mental  elevation  of  the  people  to  which  they  belong. 
To  these  lofty  characteristics  of  national  poesy  and  tradition¬ 
ary  lore — history  suggestive  of  incident  and  purpose — art 
in  the  perfection  of  refinement, — let  us  add  the  gifts  of  elo- 
queuce,  wit  and  a  cultivated  language  adapted  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  polished  society  —  assuming  that  these  be  not 
prostituted  to  corrupt  purposes — and  we  shall  then  have  a 
complete  picture  of  a  really  refined  and  intellectual  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  just  conception  of  a  national  litera¬ 
ture. 

Desirous  as  I  am  of  delineating  literature  in  its  fullest 
extent  and  according  to  its  influence  on  social  life,  I  am  but 
too  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  with  which  my  undertaking 
is  beset.  On  the  one  hand  being  anxious  to  present  the 
whole  of  my  subject  in  a  synoptical  form,  I  shall,  occasionally, 
be  compelled  to  touch  lightly  on  matters  entitled  to  a  more 
detailed  disquisition;  on  the  other,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in 
the  historical  prosecution  of  my  plan,  now  and  then  to  allude 
to  topics  which  may  seem  unimportant  to  any  but  the  devoted 
literary  student.  I  am  however  animated  and  cheered  in 
the  hope  of  successfully  executing  my  task  by  the  conviction 
that  an  intimate  connexion,  of  many  years  standing,  with 
some  of  the  most  various  and  important  minutiie  of  letters, 
has  at  any  rate  created  within  me  a  certain  fitness.  The 
domains  of  literature  are  indeed  so  spacious  that  few  who 
know  their  extent  will  claim  to  have  traversed  them  all. 
The  elaborate  nature  of  my  researches  in  many  of  its  choicest 
fields,  extending  over  a  considerable  portion  of  my  life,  may, 
not  unreasonably,  induce  me  to  think  that  I  have  at  last 
arrived  at  a  somewhat  complete  and  regular  digest  of  the 
whole  subject :  it  certainly  enables  me  to  form  a  more  mature 
judgment  of  what  is  merely  preparatory,  and  what  actually 
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arrives  at  a  result,  and  enables  me  to  discriminate  between 
that  which  is  valuable  only  to  the  philosopher,  and  that  which 
possesses  intrinsic  merit,  worthy  of  the  attention  and  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world. 

Our  mental  culture  is  so  thoroughly  founded  on  the 
system  of  the  Ancients,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  treat  of  literature  without  mention  of  the  Grreeks 
and  Romans,  by  way  of  introduction  and  as  a  fair  start¬ 
ing-point.  I,  at  least,  should  find  it  difficult  to  sketch  my 
views  of  letters  generally,  and  more  especially  of  modern 
times,  did  I  not  take  a  previous  glance  at  the  salient  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  literary  history  of  past  ages.  For  all  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  the  example  of  the  Greeks  displays  the 
ennobling  influence  of  a  happily  developed  literature  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner ;  whilst  the  fatal  effects  of  eloquence 
degraded  into  sophistry  are  nowhere  else  so  obviously  ap¬ 
parent.  This  prefatory  survey  will  be  made  in  the  most 
succinct  manner  possible.  In  the  first  place  I  purpose  con¬ 
sidering  the  collective  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  gene¬ 
rally — ^those  two  nations  to  whom,  jointly,  we  owe  the  rich 
inheritance  of  our  intellectual  culture.  In  terms  equally 
brief  I  shall  then  proceed  to  enquire  to  what  extent  in  Greek 
and  Roman  times,  as  well  as  later,  Europe  stood  indebted 
to  Oriental  nations  in  reference  to  the  advancement  of  the 
human  mind.  It  will  be  said  that  the  older  monuments 
of  Asiatic  genius  ought  chronologically  to  precede  ;  but 
as  my  primary  object  is  to  present  a  picture  of  Euro- 
fean  culture,  and  especially  to  point  to  the  influence  of 
literature  on  life,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  adduce  Oriental 
modes  of  thought  and  systems  of  philosophy  in  such  a  form 
as  shall  serve  to  illustrate  its  effects  on  the  habits  of  the 
European  mind.  Attention  will  then  also  be  directed  to  our 
own  primeval  history,  our  northern  mythology,  with  the 
poetry  of  the  feudal  ages  thence  derived,  a  period  in  which — 
during  the  Crusades — Europe  once  more  came  into  fruitful 
contact  with  the  East.  The  subsequent  pages  will  be  devoted 
to  times  dating  from  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  to  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  if  in  the  course  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  enquiries  I  should,  occasionally,  succeed  in  presenting 
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tlie  familiar  topics  of  classical  literature  under  a  new  aspect 
or  some  interesting  connexion,  I  trust  I  may  the  more 
readily  find  indulgence  whenever  in  speaking  of  modern  times 
I  may  see  fit  to  advance  principles  of  criticism  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  received  standard  of  our  own  day. 

Or  the  many  inducements,  which  invite  the  critic  to  in¬ 
augurate  the  history  of  literature  with  a  sketch  of  Grrecian 
genius,  by  no  means  the  least  cogent  is  the  consideration 
that  the  mental  culture  of  the  Greeks  was  pre-eminently  self- 
developed  and  almost  wholly  independent  of  the  refinement 
of  other  countries.  This  cannot  be  asserted  of  the  Romans 
or  any  of  the  later  European  nations.  The  Greeks,  it  is 
true,  derived  their  letters  from  the  PhoBnicians,  according  to 
their  own  testimony,  whilst  they  copied  the  elements  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  and  the  mathematics,  certain  philosophic  ideas, 
and  many  of  the  arts  of  life,  from  Egypt  or  other  Asiatic 
nations.  Their  earlier  legends  and  poesy  are  in  many  in¬ 
stances  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  oldest  traditions  of 
Asia.  But  these  are  mere  scattered  fragments  and  half- 
obliterated  traces,  such  as  may  be  found  anywhere,  pointing 
to  the  common  origin  of  the  human  family  and  the  dawn  of 
mental  effort.  All  that  the  Greeks  ever  learned  or  borrowed 
tliey  immediately,  with  the  assistance  of  home-materials,  ap¬ 
plied  themselves  to  re-casting  and  adapting.  Besides,  they 
were  unconnected  links,  crude  conceptions  :  the  great  en¬ 
tirety  of  their  mental  discipline  is  of  their  own  formation. 
The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  as  well  as  the  modern  nations 
of  Europe,,  received  a  literature  and  an  intellectual  system 
ready  moulded — a  complete  bequest — from  other,  older  na¬ 
tions  ;  the  Romans  from  the  Greeks,  the  moderns  from 
them  both  and  from  the  East ;  which  having,  with  more  or 
less  of  energy  and  skill,  framed  to  suit  their  own  exigencies, 
they  appropriated  bodily. 

Here  and  there,  as  has  been  remarked,  the  veins  of  Asiatic 
tradition  might  be  seen  in  the  structure  of  the  Grecian 
system,  though  they  were  more  numerous  and  more  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  trunk  than  a  mere  cursory  glance 
revealed.  The  Greeks  themselves  were  all  but  unconscious 
of  this  their  Eastern  relationship.  If  at  any  time  they 
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chanced  to  come  upon  a  solitary  clue  to  their  earliest  home 
and  origin,  they  were  lost  in  amazement  at  the  novelty  :  or, 
with  characteristic  vivacity,  they  became  entangled  in  laby¬ 
rinthine  mazes  of  speculation.  In  a  vain  search  for  further 
traces  of  this  flickering  light  they  lost  the  beautiful  harmony, 
the  charming  simplicity  of  Hellenic  life  and  sentiment. 
Their  acquaintance  with  the  East  was  of  far  too  limited  a 
kind  to  admit  of  their  penetrating  to  the  actual  point  at 
which  the  history  of  mankind  commences  :  they  were  unable 
to  discover  the  great  source  from  which  all  human  effort 
sprung,  or  to  trace  the  many  winding  ramifications  in  the 
pedigree  of  human  life.  It  has  been  reserved  for  us,  by 
means  of  an  accession  of  knowledge  of  both  countries  and 
idioms,  to  reconcile  Grrecian  art  and  legend  with  their  Asiatic 
origin :  and  without  sacrificing  that  beautiful  simplicity 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  Grecian  culture. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  make  the  following  remarks 
concerning  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Greeks.  On  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  the  primitive  stock  of  mankind  through  their  arro¬ 
gance  and  internal  dissensions,  the  scattered  branches  that 
appear  in  the  most  ancient  histories  as  so  many  isolated 
nations,  continued  to  assume  those  distinctions  of  caste  and 
station  which,  previous  to  their  dispersion,  had  formed  con¬ 
stituent  elements  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  social  union. 
Thus  the  Egyptians  were  essentially  a  sacerdotal  people, 
although  other  classes,  divided  into  castes,  existed  among 
them :  simply  because  every  thing  emanated  from  the 
priestly  office,  and  the  influence  of  the  priestly  character 
greatly  preponderated.  This  is  likewise  the  case  with  the 
Indians  :  whilst,  under  different  circumstances,  the  Hebrews, 
too,  present  a  picture  of  perfect  theocracy  :  I  need  scarcely 
call  attention  to  like  institutions  of  a  sacerdotal  character 
prevalent  among  the  Etruscans  in  the  West.  Even  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  Homan  history,  the  Etruscan  ground-work  of 
a  sacerdotal  government  will  not  fail  to  strike  the  observer, 
only  that  here  affairs  took  a  different  turn,  owing  to  the 
concentration  of  sacerdotal,  judicial,  and  military  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians.  Other  nations  issuing  from  the 
same  scattered  family  group,  who  subsequently  attained  to 
extensive  dominion  and  powerful  sway,  are  to  be  charac- 
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terized  as  warrior  people,  in  reference  to  the  predominance 
of  the  martial  element  and  the  aristocracy  of  caste.  Under 
this  head,  the  Medes  and  Persians  claim  the  foremost  place, 
and,  next  in  degree  the  Germanic  tribes,  who,  though  ap¬ 
pearing  late  on  the  scene  of  action,  faithfully  retained 
the  original  type.  In  the  next  rank  to  these  come 
the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  they  incline,  upon  the  whole, 
to  this  division.  They  present  themselves,  however,  in  a 
mixed  character,  having  at  first  adhered  to  the  sacerdotal, 
and  then  exchanged  it  for  the  military  form  of  government — 
alternating  between  the  two,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  sup¬ 
position  that  they  were  originally  descended  from  both 
these  elements.  The  heroic  age  of  the  Greeks  was  doubtless 
preceded  by  times  of  priestly  administration :  and  in  this, 
as  a  general  conclusion,  all  reliable  mythologists  and  histo¬ 
rians  agree,  even  when  difiering  as  to  particulars.  By 
common  consent  we  may  pronounce  the  serious  Pelasgians 
to  have  been  the  predecessors  of  the  light-hearted  Hellenes. 
It  is  just  possible  that  the  Pelasgians,  as  their  name  seems 
to  indicate,*  were  only  the  elder  branches  of  the  same  or 
a  kindred  group :  but  their  entire  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  all 
the  arrangements  of  Hellenic  society,  then  resembled  in  a 
much  greater  degree  the  Egyptian  or  even  the  Etruscan  sacer¬ 
dotal  forms,  than  they  did  in  the  later  heroic  age  of  Homer. 

The  allegorical  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  priesthood  of 
this  ancient  Pelasgian  period  were  embodied  in  the  mysteries 
of  a  later  age,  and  celebrated  in  the  numbers  of  a  peculiar 
order  of  bards.  Tradition  partakes  somewhat  of  the  signi- 
ficancy  of  History,  when  in  commemorating  the  cycle  of  the 
elder  poets,  long  antecedent  to  the  heroic  Trojan  legends  and 
the  Homeric  poems,  it  commences  with  Orpheus,  who  was 
not  of  Hellenic  descent,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  era  and  symbolical  mythology.  It  is  curious  to  note 
how  soon  the  strict  bonds  of  Pelasgian  priesthood  were  com¬ 
pletely  shaken  off  by  the  warlike  and  merry-hearted  throng 


*  IleXaa-yci  may  have  been  an  older,  irregular  form  of  TraXaioi :  but 
even  in  its  most  natural  derivation  from  TriXac,  as  compared  with  Tr^kaarriQ 
and  TreXaTijg,  the  term  seems  purely  to  imply  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
territory. 
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of  Hellenic  heroes ;  whilst  the  rule  of  the  great  hero-families 
at  a  subsequent  period  of  flourishing  commerce,  when  mighty 
cities  studded  the  maritime  homes  of  the  Greeks,  was  largely 
curtailed  of  its  dimensions,  until,  at  last,  it  came  to  live  in 
the  bright  reminiscences  of  minstrelsy  rather  than  in  any 
vestiges  of  a  political  reality.  These  changes  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  whole  development  of  Grecian  art. 
Since  this  very  emancipation  from  the  thraldom  of  Oriental 
priestcraft,  this  freedom  from  the  all-absorbing  influence  of 
Eoman  polity,  imparted  to  the  artistic,  poetic  and  philosophic 
genius  of  Greece,  indeed  spread  through  her  whole  literature, 
that  spirit  which  formed  its  proudest  boast.  Equally  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  state  and  of  the  hierarchy,  for  the  first  time 
in  historic  annals,  the  Schools  are  seen  to  step  forth,  in  all 
their  manifold  ramifications  and  gradations,  as  a  distinct  and 
united  power,  such  as  has  hardly  been  equalled  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  period. 

If  we  turn  from  this  remote  and,  comparatively,  ob¬ 
scure  period,  to  times  when  Grecian  renown  had  become 
universal,  we  find  three  principal  events  filling  up  the  pages 
of  her  history,  and  constituting  an  epoch  in  her  intellectual 
progress.  They  are,  first,  the  Persian  war,  when  united 
Greece  hurled  back  the  countless  hordes  of  Asia  that  threat¬ 
ened  her  independent  existence.  Then,  the  war  of  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  that  dreadful  civil  struggle  maintained  through 
twenty-seven  long  years  between  Athens  and  the  Dorian 
tribes,  and  in  which  the  political  power  of  Greece  was  self- 
destroyed.  And,  last,  the  victories  of  Alexander,  whereby 
the  activity  and  genius  of  the  Greeks  were  scattered  over  a 
great  part  of  Asia,  the  prolific  seed-corn  of  the  future. 
In  very  truth,  it  fertilized  the  soil :  causing  many  useful 
fruits,  with,  here  and  there,  a  noxious  weed,  to  spring  up  ; 
resulting  in  a  novel  Graeco-Asiatic  product,  a  medium  of 
connexion  between  Asia  and  Europe,  the  influence  of  which 
has  been  sensibly  felt  down  to  our  own  day. 

Had  the  Greeks  been  unsuccessful  in  the  first  defence  of 
their  liberties  against  the  arms  of  Persia,  had  Greece  been 
annexed,  as  a  conquered  province,  to  the  empire  of  the 
great  king,  they  would  have  occupied  a  very  difierent  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind  from  that  wEich 
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tliey  now  fill.  At  best,  they  w'ould  have  remained  on  the 
self-same  step  of  cultivation  on  which  the  Persians  found 
them  ;  they  would,  most  probably,  have  sunk  lower  in  the 
scale,  and,  gradually,  have  lost  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  civilized  community.  They  would  always  have  continued 
to  be  a  sprightly,  animated  people,  possessed  of  a  fair  amount 
of  polished  intelligence.  Like  other  cultivated  nations  sub¬ 
dued  by  the  Persian  sword  and  incorporated  into  the  empire 
of  their  conquerors,  as,  for  instance,  the  Egyptians,  He¬ 
brews,  Phoenicians,  they  would  have  been  permitted  to  retain 
their  language  and  writers,  and,  partially,  their  manners  and 
customs  ;  for  the  Persian  rule  save  in  a  few  exceptional  in¬ 
stances,  was,  on  the  whole,  mild,  and  perhaps  the  most 
generous  of  all  the  great  empires.  But  the  soaring  flights 
of  art  and  genius  to  which  Greece  attained  after  the  suc¬ 
cessful  issue  of  her  glorious  conflicts  would  never  have  been 
achieved  had  she  lost  her  freedom. 

The  brilliant  days  of  Grreece,  the  most  flourishing  period 
of  her  mental  development,  may  be  comprised  within  the 
limits  of  about  three  centuries — from  Solon  to  Alexander. 

With  Solon,  then  commences  an  entirely  new  epoch,  even 
in  the  literature  of  Greece.  Hot  only  does  the  perfect 
development  of  lyric  and  the  dawn  of  dramatic  poetry  fall 
within  this  period ;  but  a  number  of  didactic  poets  began 
to  shew  signs  of  awakened  energy.  The  gnomic  collections 
of  Theognis  and  even  of  Solon  present  us  with  ingenious 
sayings  graphically  descriptive  of  social  usages :  aphorisms 
congenial  to  the  tastes  of  most  nations  at  a  like  stage  of 
culture  ;  being  metrically  framed,  as  best  suited  to  the 
character  of  gnomic  composition.  Somewhere  about  the 
same  period  arose  Thales,  the  founder  of  Grecian  philosophy, 
and  prose  threw  off  the  iron  fetters  of  a  rigorous  poetic 
form.  Prose  writing  first  developed  itself  among  the  older 
Ionic  philosophers  of  his  school,  in  simple  sentences  contain¬ 
ing  ideas  acutely  and  sometimes  allegorically  expressed :  in 
aphorisms  or  views  of  nature,  lucid  but  deep  drawn,  such  as 
we  yet  possess  sketched  by  the  father  of  therapeutic  art.  The 
intellectual  freedom  which  Solon  promoted  and  rendered  en¬ 
during,  as  well  as  the  general  diffusion  of  public  education — a 
measure  also  originating  in  him — among  the  higher  classes  of 
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lier  citizens,  greatly  contributed  to  elevate  Athens  to  the 
lofty  distinction  she  enjoyed  in  the  sequel — that  of  becoming 
the  focus  from  which  all  Grecian  culture  radiated. 

The  reign  of  Alexander  terminated  this  brilliant  epoch. 
Demosthenes,  who  died  only  one  year  later  than  the  con¬ 
queror,  did  not  survive  the  extinction  of  his  country’s  great¬ 
ness.  He  was  the  last  great  writer  of  the  Greeks  who 
influenced  them  as  a  nation.  They,  indeed,  continued  to  be 
a  polished,  intellectual  people.  In  philosophy  and  learning 
they  made  probably  greater  advances  under  the  Ptolemies  in 
Egypt  than  in  the  beautiful  land  of  their  forefathers.  But 
their  national  character  was  obliterated,  and  with  their  free¬ 
dom  they  lost  alike  their  inventive  power  and  mental  ele¬ 
vation. 

Within  so  brief  a  period  is  comprised  that  marvellous 
affluence  of  mental  creations  and  achievements,  which  down 
to  our  own  times  has  made  this  people  the  object  of  uni¬ 
versal  admiration  !  A  great  and  ever  memorable  spectacle, 
unspeakably  fruitful  in  good  and  in  bad  results,  therefore 
doubly  instructive.  Only  one  other  example  does  the  history 
of  the  world  afford  of  a  prolific  development  of  awakened 
genius  under  circumstances  somewhat  similar.  It  will  be 
considered  in  the  sequel. 

With  Solon  commences  the  actual  epoch  of  the  literature 
of  the  Greeks.  Before  his  time  they  possessed  only  so 
much  as  is  common  to  all  happily  organized  nations  in  the 
twilight  of  social  culture.  Legendary  tradition  in  lieu  of 
regular  history  :  songs  and  poems  orally  current,  and  serving 
instead  of  written  books ;  martial  songs  intended  to  arouse 
patriotic  ardour,  festive  chants  hymning  the  praises  of  the 
gods,  lays  of  rapturous  joy  and  love,  the  anger  of  the  bard, 
the  plaints  of  the  lovelorn  swain,  all  these  the  Greeks  pos¬ 
sessed  from  the  remotest  times  and  in  the  greatest  variety. 
But  of  more  importance  than  the  outbursts  of  the  minstrel’s 
passion  are  those  narrative  songs  comprising  popular  tradi¬ 
tions  :  such  as  the  memories  of  a  fabulous  past,  tales  heroic 
and  mythological,  descriptions  of  the  origin  of  a  particular 
lineage,  or  of  the  creation  of  the  w'^orld.  With  these,  too, 
the  Greeks,  in  common  with  many  other  nations,  were 
abundantly  supplied.  There  is  one  work,  however, — the 
Homeric  poems — that  towers  high  above  all  others  in  Grecian 
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antiquity,  whicli  still  are,  and  ever  ’will  be  tbe  objects  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  admiration. 

The  diction,  the  subject,  and  the  spirit  of  those  poems 
alike  reveal  their  date,  and  fix  it  antecedent  to  Solon  by 
some  centuries ;  but  in  his  time  they  were  first  collected, 
and  partly  through  his  instrumentality  they  were  rescued 
from  the  insecure  fate  of  oral  transmission,  carefully  digested, 
and  arranged  in  their  present  order. 

In  doing  this,  Solon  and  his  successors  in  Athenian  admi¬ 
nistration,  Pisistratus  and  the  Pisistratidae,  in  addition  to 
a  natural  fondness  for  the  poems  themselves,  were,  doubtless, 
actuated  by  other  patriotic  motives.  So  early  as  this  period, 
six  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  independence 
of  Greece  began  to  be  menaced  in  Asia  Minor :  not,  indeed, 
by  the  Persians,  but  by  the  sovereigns  of  Lydia,  whose 
dominions,  not  long  after,  succumbed  to  Persian  power. 
"When  the  victorious  steps  of  Cyrus  advanced  further  and 
further  into  Asia  Minor,  on  the  defeat  of  Crcesus,  no  patriot 
of  penetrating  sagacity  could  long  conceal  from  himself  the 
peril  impending  over  Greece. 

In  many  other  states  the  inhabitants  would  seem  to  have 
been  wrapt  in  fancied  security,  fatally  unconscious  of  the 
gathering  storm  that,  under  Darius  and  Xerxes,  was  to  burst 
in  terrible  fury  upon  the  soil  of  Greece.  Athens,  however, 
could  not  fiil  to  have  felt  early  misgivings,  connected,  as  she 
was,  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  both  by  old  family  ties  and  the 
interests  of  commerce.  The  revival  of  olden  songs  and  me¬ 
mories  reminding  the  people  how,  of  yore,  Grecian  heroes, 
leagued  together  to  avenge  an  insult,  had  in  fierce  conflict 
wrested  Troy  from  Asiatic  hands,  was  opportunely  fitted  to 
arouse  the  national  feeling,  and  animate  the  country  for  the 
approaching  struggle.  Xo  well-authenticated  record  of  such 
an  event  as  the  Trojan  war  has  come  down  to  us.  The  dynasty 
of  Agamemnon  and  of  the  Atridac  is,  for  the  most  part,  his¬ 
torical.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  occasional  inter¬ 
course  was  maintained  between  the  peninsula  and  AsiaMinor : 
we  know  that  Pelops— from  whom  the  peninsula  derived  its 
name  —  the  ancestor  of  the  Atridje,  came  from  thence. 
Again,  that  the  abduction  of  a  princess  was  likely  to  result 
in  a  long  and  sanguinary  warfare  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  general  spirit  and  manners  of  the  heroic  age,  resembling. 
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in  many  particulars,  the  heroic  times  of  Christianity,  and  the 
chivalry  of  the  feudal  ages.  How  much  soever  of  the  fabulous 
and  the  allegorical  was  interwoven  with  legends  relative  to 
Helen,  thus  much  is  certain,  that  important  memorials  of 
the  olden  time  were  associated  with  the  vicinity  of  Troy, 
as  is  proved  by  large  mounds  of  earth  thrown  up  in  that 
locality,  and  which  were  commonly  reported  to  have  consti¬ 
tuted  the  last  resting-place  of  departed  heroes.  That  these 
Greek  tumuli — assigned  by  tradition  to  Achilles  and  Pa- 
troclus,  at  the  sight  of  which  Alexander  wept,  envying 
Achilles  for  having  found  a  Homer  to  immortalize  his 
name — existed  in  the  poet’s  time,  appears  from  several 
passages  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  reserved  for  the  curiosity  or 
the  wantonness  of  our  own  day  to  desecrate  these  graves  and, 
disturbing  the  repose  of  the  mighty  dead,  to  scatter  abroad 
their  ashes  and  other  relics  with  careless  hands.  But  even 
if  the  Trojan  war  was  purely  a  myth,  begotten  of  the  min¬ 
strel’s  wayward  fancy,  the  purposes  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus 
in  reviving  these  poems  were  still  sufficiently  served,  since 
the  events  they  celebrate  were  universally  credited  as  being 
of  historic  origin. 

The  relish  with  which  the  ancient  Greeks  appreciated  the 
Homeric  poems  was  materially  enhanced  by  patriotic  associa¬ 
tions,  whilst  we  are  interested  in  them  chiefly  as  vivid  and 
beautiful  representations  of  heroic  life.  They  are  free  from 
the  charge  of  narrow  views,  or  adulatory  panegyrics  exclu¬ 
sively  bestowed  on  a  particular  lineage— a  charge  such  as 
may  be  justly  preferred  against  the  old  songs  of  Arabia,  or 
those  of  Ossian.  Breathing  the  spirit  of  purest  freedom, 
their  representations  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  the 
varieties  of  human  character,  evince  a  sensibility  pure  and 
universal.  A  whole  world  opens  out  before  us  as  we  read 
them,  a  world  of  living  and  moving  imagery.  The  two  pro¬ 
minent  figures,  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  seem  to  start  from  the 
canvass  into  warm  life ;  yet  they  are  but  characters  and  ideas 
so  general  as  to  be  found  repeated  in  nearly  all  Greek  hero 
legends ;  though  never  again  sketched  with  so  masterly  a 
hand,  or  so  exquisitely  finished.  Achilles,  a  hero  destined  to 
exhaust  all  the  delights  of  mortality  whilst  still  in  the 
bloom  and  pride  of  youthful  vigour,  doomed  moreover  to 
be  cut  off  by  tragic  fate  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  is  the 
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loftier  conception  of  the  two:  an  echo  of  this  chord  may 
be  found  in  the  character  of  many  a  hero  in  the  legends  of 
various  lands ;  next  in  beauty  to  the  Grrecian,  perhaps, 
those  of  our  own  northern  clime.  The  legendary  tra¬ 
ditions  of  heroic  times,  among  the  sprightliest  nations,  are 
overshadowed  by  elegiac  sensibilities,  plaints  full  of  ten¬ 
derness,  and  sometimes  shrouded  in  sombre  grief.  As  if  the 
transition  from  an  age  of  glorious  freedom  and  heroism  had 
impressed  succeeding  generations  with  a  feeling  of  dreary 
confinement,  or  the  bard  would  transfer  to  the  fictions  of  those 
times  exclusively,  reminiscences  of  some  pristine  state  of  bliss, 
deep-seated  in  the  bosom  of  the  whole  human  family.  A  less 
magnificent,  but  still  richly-attractive  form  of  poetic  heroism 
is  presented  in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  the  roving,  travelled 
hero,  discreet,  and  experienced  as  brave,  fitted  to  undergo 
danger  and  encounter  adventures  of  every  sort.  Ample 
scope  is  thus  afforded  for  pourtraying,  in  easy  flowing  style, 
the  rare  sights  and  products  of  foreign  lands.  In  energy 
and  pathos,  the  epics  of  the  north,  in  brilliant  colouring, 
those  of  the  east,  as  far  as  our  acquaintance  extends,  may 
compare  with,  if  they  do  not  surpass  the  Homeric  poems. 
But  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  latter  is  the  amount  of 
living  truth  and  clearness  blended  in  harmonious  unison 
with  an  almost  infantile  simplicity  and  affluent  fancy.  The 
narrative,  whilst  entering  into  minute  detail  with  all  the 
garrulousness  of  age,  never  grows  tiresome,  owing  to  the 
extreme  freshness  and  grace  of  imagery  ever  and  anon  dexte¬ 
rously  shifted.  Character,  passion,  and  dialogue  are  un¬ 
folded  with  dramatic  skill,  and  individual  circumstances 
described  with  almost  historical  fidelity.  From  this  last 
quality,  which  completely  distinguishes  Homer  from  all  other 
— even  Grecian — bards,  he  possibly  derives  his  name.  Home- 
ros  signifies  a  surety  or  witness  :  and  on  account  of  his  truth¬ 
ful  accuracy,  as  a  minstrel  of  the  heroic  time,  he  richly  de¬ 
serves  this  appellation.  To  us  he  is,  indeed,  Homer  os,  a 
surety  as  well  as  a  witness  of  the  epic  ages  in  their  genuine 
state.  As  for  the  other  meaning,  relative  to  his  blindness, 
also  involved  in  the  word,  it  is  clearly  conjectural,  forming 
part  of  a  tissue  of  inventions  respecting  the  life  of  one  wholly 
unknown  to  us  in  his  person,  and  it  is  undeserving  of  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  consideration.  "Without  the  direct  testimony  of 
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IMilton  it  would  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  internal  evi¬ 
dence  in  his  poems,  that  he  saw  only  with  the  eye  of  tlie 
spirit,  and  tasted  not  the  exhilarating  joyousness  of  sun¬ 
light.  A  melancholy  haze  broods  over  the  page  of  Ossian, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that  the  gloom  of  night 
shaded  the  minstrel’s  brow.  But  whoever  would  ascribe  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  most  lucid  and 
transparent  of  all  the  poems  of  antiquity,  to  a  blind  bard 
must,  before  pronouncing  such  a  verdict,  determine  to  shut 
his  own  eyes  to  every  kind  of  proof  and  argument. 

In  whatever  century  the  Homeric  poems  originated,  they 
transport  us  into  times  when  the  heroic  element  was  fast 
approaching  dissolution,  or  had  just  expired.  Two  worlds 
appear  to  meet  in  them :  the  wondrous  past,  which  seemed 
to  be  never  very  far  removed  from  the  poet’s  gaze,  whilst  occa¬ 
sionally  it  stood  vividly  before  him  ;  and  the  present  breath¬ 
ing  world,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  lived  and  moved.  This 
blending  of  the  present  and  past,  by  means  of  which  the  one 
was  beautified,  the  other  rendered  more  intensely  real,  endows 
those  poems  with  charms  peculiarly  their  oMm. 

At  first  kings  and  heroic  races  held  sway  throughout  all 
Grreece.  It  is  still  so  in  the  Homeric  world.  Soon  after, 
regal  dignity  was  nearly  everywhere  abolished :  each  city  of 
any  importance,  each  independent  group,  became  a  republic. 
On  the  establishment  of  this  new  political  system,  the  various 
relations  of  life  gradually  grew  more  prosaic  in  character. 
Legends  dealing  with  the  older  heroic  time  naturally  became 
more  and  more  foreign  to  the  tastes  of  successive  generations, 
and,  doubtless,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
changes  in  civil  polity,  that  Homer  fell  into  a  temporary  ob¬ 
livion,  from  which  Solon  and  Pisistratus  eventually  rescued 
him. 

On  comparing  Homer’s  works  with  Indian,  Persian,  or 
northern,  old-Grerman  heroic  and  mythological  songs,  there 
are  two  properties  which  serve  as  emphatic  distinctions  of 
the  former.  Pirst,  the  harmonious  evenness  of  a  serene  con¬ 
templation  of  life,  as  also  of  representation  generally,  which, 
together  with  remarkable  clear-sightedness,  are  characteristic 
features  of  Oreek  intellect.  And  then,  the  rich  dramatic  de¬ 
velopment  of  individual  circumstances  and  objects  depicted 
in  these  poems,  in  connection  with  a  skilfully  interwoven 
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series  of  choice  episodes.  This,  again,  while  it  is  not  a  ne¬ 
cessary  ingredient  in  the  structure  of  epic  poesy,  is  a  faculty 
inherent  in  the  spirit  of  Grecian  art.  Intimately  allied  with 
these  qualities  is  the  decided  prominence  of  the  rhetorical 
element,  one  in  which  the  innate  skill  of  the  Greeks  was 
peculiarly  fitted  to  shine.  Marked  by  idiomatic  traits  de¬ 
lightfully  reflected  from  life’s  own  mirror,  and  affording  a 
prospective  vista  of  the  dawn  of  young  republicanism,  this 
rhetoric  is  totally  unlike  the  meretricious  ornaments  of  later 
poetry.  These  features,  in  various  degrees  of  difference,  serve 
to  identify  Homer  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  Hhapso- 
dists  of  the  Ionic  school,  and  the  whole  body  of  Greek  epic 
poets, — of  whom  Hesiod  may  be  cited  as  an  exemplar, — and 
confer  on  him  an  individuality  easily  recognized  :  though,  in 
many  particulars  of  epic  treatment,  the  lesser  heroic  and 
mythological  bards  resemble  both  each  other  and  Homer. 
A  chaotic  legendary  confusion,  often  of  gigantic  proportions, 
is  treated  of  by  Hesiod  in  a  style  which  the  ancients  termed 
moderate:  inasmuch  as  it  never  assumed  the  form  of  wild 
and  savage  strength,  or  soared  into  empyrean  heights  of 
fancy.  The  Homeric  fulness  of  dramatic  development  is 
wanting :  but,  regarded  simply  as  a  delineation  of  manners, 
there  may  be  found  in  Hesiod’s  works  abundant  traces  of  a 
growing  republican  spirit  destined  altogether  to  supplant  the 
old  heroic  life. 

The  Homeric  poems,  of  such  important  and  direct 
consequence  to  the  literature  of  Greece,  and,  later,  of 
Europe,  generally,  and  so  completely  the  fountain  head  of 
the  collective  mental  culture  of  antiquity,  seemed  to  me  to 
demand  especial  historic  consideration.  It  was,  besides,  my 
aim  chiefly  to  direct  attention  to  inventors,  or  to  the  ages 
when  art  first  reached  perfection  :  whole  centuries  of  imita¬ 
tion  or  mere  development  will  receive  but  cursory  notice. 
Thus,  I  shall  pass  over  the  interval  that  ensued  before  the 
Persian  war,  since  it  is  marked  only  by  feeble  imitators  of 
Homer,  or  the  budding  of  new  forms  of  art  which  did  not 
burst  into  flower  till  long  after :  of  most  of  the  writers  we 
possess  mere  fragmentary  remains.  The  Lyric  art,  especially, 
developed  itself  in  the  most  varied  forms.  The  poetry  of 
the  Greeks  issued  from  the  vast  ocean  of  heroic  and  mythi¬ 
cal  legends  as  its  source  and  fountain  head,  and  now  this  sea 
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of  ancient  myths  spread  itself  abroad  in  innumerable  streams, 
greater  and  smaller,  of  songs  and  poems,  till  it  assumed  the 
form  of  dramatic  representation,  and  especially  of  Tragedy, 
the  solemn  image  of  the  noblest  life,  the  summit  and  highest 
aim  of  art — designed  to  give  us  not  only  a  truthful  but  a 
fascinating  and  impressive  image  of  the  Divine;  for  as  in  all 
poetry  these  elements  or  stages,  of  the  mythical,  the  lyric, 
and  the  dramatic,  are  to  be  found,  though  not  in  the  same 
order,  on  their  difference  is  founded  the  nature  of  the  three 
different  kinds  of  poetry — or  the  epic,  lyric,  and  dramatic 
art. 

The  Persian  war,  that  memorable  epoch  in  Grrecian  annals, 
was  distinguished  in  literature  by  several  great  poets  and 
writers  whose  works  are  still  extant.  Pindar,  esteemed  by  his 
countrymen  the  loftiest  of  their  minstrels,  survived  it,  and 
during  it  he  suffered  the  reproach  of  want  of  patriotism,  and 
of  a  leaning  to  the  Persians.  ^Eschylus,  the  oldest  of  the  great 
tragedians,  himself  a  soldier,  had  fought  with  distinction  in 
some  of  its  glorious  battles.  Herodotus,  somewhat  younger, 
was  born  a  few  years  prior  to  the  tremendous  expedition  of 
Xerxes  :  when  he  read  those  books  of  his  history  which 
more  especially  commemorate  the  war  of  freedom,  before 
the  assembled  Grreeks,  the  mighty  achievements  of  their 
valour  were  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  rejoicing  victors. 
The  odium  under  which  Pindar  lay  is  easily  explicable, 
for  his  poems  contain  manifest  indications  of  his  dislike  of 
democracy, — which  had  at  that  time  caused  many  outbursts 
of  popular  violence  in  Glreece,  and  was  likely  to  lead  to  still 
graver  disruptions, — and  of  his  preference  for  monarchy,  and 
the  Dorian  preponderance  of  aristocracy.  Put  this  consti¬ 
tutional  form — monarchy  and  aristocracy — was  nowhere  in 
antiquity  exhibited  with  so  mild  a  lustre  as  in  the  Persian 
empire,  the  spirit  of  which,  notwithstanding  individual  abuse 
of  power,  tended,  on  the  whole,  to  promote  noble  and  digni¬ 
fied  views  and  practices. 

The  works  of  Pindar  are  the  more  valuable  since  they 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  many  other  Doric  compositions. 
That  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  by  the  general  name 
of  Grreek  literature,  that  is  to  say,  the  extant  productions  of 
the  great  writers,  is  confined  to  those  of  Ionia  and  Athens, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  of  Alexandria.  But,  at  the  same  time 
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that  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  flourished  in  the  states  of 
Ionia  and  Athens,  the  Dorians,  a  branch  differing  materially 
from  the  Ionic  stock  in  manners,  in  language,  as  well  as  in 
thought,  were  in  possession  of  an  original  and  distinct  litera¬ 
ture:  poets  of  every  kind,  a  peculiar  dramatic  form,  and,  sub¬ 
sequently  to  Pythagoras,  philosophic  and  other  writers.  Now 
that  all  these  memorials  have  perished,  we  have  in  Pindar  at 
least  a  general  picture  of  Doric  customs  fresh  from  the  poet’s 
own  conceptions. 

The  artificial  enthusiasm,  and  the  affected  obscurity 
which  his  imitators  chose  to  style  Pindaric,  are  abso¬ 
lutely  foreign  to  that  great  poet.  On  the  contrary,  placid 
dignity  and  cheerful  serenity  are  characteristic  traits  of  his 
genius.  If  there  be  any  obscurity  at  all  it  is  relative,  being, 
probably,  an  allusion  to  some  person  or  thing  not  known  to 
ns  now,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  his  contemporaries. 
Whilst  hymning  the  praises  of  the  victor  in  the  Olympian 
games,  he  proceeds  to  celebrate  the  heroic  line  from  which 
he  is  sprung,  the  city  that  gave  him  birth,  or  the  gods  in 
whose  honour  the  games  were  instituted  :  this,  as  will  easily 
be  seen,  is,  occasionally,  productive  of  violent  transitions. 
Pestive  songs  like  these  cannot,  on  the  whole,  be  strictly 
termed  lyrical,  at  least  they  are  not  so  in  the  sense  we 
usually  attach  to  that  word.  They  are  heroic  or  epic  poems 
for  the  occasion,  which,  accompanied  by  music  and  the  dance, 
were  not  simply  sung,  but  enacted.  Pindar’s  great  charac¬ 
teristic  is  the  rare  beauty  and  melodious  softness  of  his 
language,  as  also  the  disposition  to  regard  all  objects  from  the 
most  graceful  point  of  view.  How,  in  times  of  security,  noble 
rulers  of  prosperous  states,  amid  games  of  skill  and  chivalry, 
passed  their  days  unclouded  by  a  care  in  the  happy  society 
of  congenial  friends  and  inspired  minstrels,  and  revelled  in 
the  reminiscences  of  a  glorious  ancestry :  all  this  the  poet 
sings  in  matchless  verse.  Tuneful  numbers,  equally  charm¬ 
ing  with  those  in  whicli  victors  and  Doric  nobles  are  repre¬ 
sented,  record  the  glories  of  the  remotest  times,  and  of  the 
gods  themselves. 

Aeschylus  is  a  poet  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  animated 
by  feelings  altogether  dissimilar.  The  warlike  spirit  of  the 
soldier,  inspired  by  Liberty  herself,  which  breathes  through 
his  works  is,  probably,  a  reflection  of  the  sentiment  prevalent 
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iu  haughty  Athens  during  the  great  struggle.  As  a  creative 
poet  he  had  still  to  contend  with  a  form  that  was  only  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  moulded :  that  great  Tragic  form,  peculiar  to 
the  Grreeks,  which  ^schylus  was  the  first  to  conceive  and  cast 
without  being  enabled  to  perfect  it.  He  excelled  in  delinea¬ 
ting  the  terrible  and  tragic  passions.  AVith  the  depth  of  the 
poet,  he  combined  the  severe  earnestness  of  the  profound 
thinker.  To  this  last  term  he  had,  indeed,  the  justest  claims : 
the  very  charge  that  has  been  brought  against  him  of  betray¬ 
ing  the  mysteries  or  secret  doctrines  of  theEleusinian  society, 
in  his  poems,  proves  his  anxious  longings  after  truth.  Erom 
his  genius  Greek  mythology  took  a  configuration  altogether 
new.  He  does  not  only  represent  isolated  tragic  events — one 
uniformly  tragic  view  of  life,  generally,  pervades  his  whole 
works.  The  downfall  of  the  older  gods  and  Titans,  and  how 
their  lofty  lineage  was  displaced  by  a  younger,  more  cunning, 
and  less  worthy  race,  is  the  oft-repeated  story  of  his  plaints  : 
the  original  elevation  and  grandeur  of  nature  and  of  man  de¬ 
generating,  in  process  of  time,  into  imbecility  and  meanness. 
Yet,  here  and  there,  as  in  his  Prometheus,  he  depicts  giant 
strength  rising  superior  to  decay  from  amidst  the  crumbling 
fabric  of  a  tottering  world.  There  is  in  this  a  more  than 
poetical  sublimity. 

In  the  two  poets  last  under  consideration,  Pindar  and 
Hi^schylus,  a  peculiarly  oriental  element  is  manifest,  both  in 
the  bolder  nature  of  their  imagery,  and  their  more  abrupt 
turns  of  tliought — but  this  element  lies  deeper  than  the  mere 
external  form  or  expression.  Over  the  festive  songs  of 
Pindar,  together  with  an  Asiatic  delicacy  and  gentleness, 
there  is  shed  the  lustre  of  a  priestly  dignity,  a  hallowed 
fragrance,  as  it  were,  harmoniously  blending  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  natural  piety,  and  a  divine  simplicity.  Through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  Aeschylus,  gigantic  rugged  forms  of  hoary 
antiquity  tower  in  massive  outline.  As  Pindar  may  be 
said  to  live  wholly  in  harmony,  so  ^Eschylus  stands  in 
perpetual  conflict  between  ancient  Chaos  and  the  idea 
of  Law  and  Harmony  :  on  this  very  account,  the  first  of 
really  Tragic  poets  is  of  such  significant  import  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  of  Grecian  poetry.  On  rightly  com¬ 
prehending  all  the  aspirations  and  ruling  ideas  it  embodies, 
we  shall  find  the  older  form  of  poesy  placed  midway  between 
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tlie  savage  innate  strength  and  depth  of  original  paganism, 
and  the  later  rational  progress  of  civilization  :  between  the 
first  and  second  ages  of  the  world,  forcibly  indicating  a  period 
of  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Divided  between 
Titanic  power  of  will,  the  element  of  primeval  times,  with 
the  recollections  of  which  fancy  was  yet  stored — and  the 
idea  of  law  and  order,  as  the  principle  of  harmonious  feeling. 
This  discordance  of  the  ancient  world  is  most  distinctly  visible 
in  ^schylus.  Next  to  the  desire  after  harmony,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  the  memories  of  a  Titanic  past,  flowing  from 
traditionary  song,  occupy  the  foremost  place  in  ancient 
poesy :  whilst  the  modern,  Christian  poet,  having  no  actual 
source  of  legendary  inspiration,  fixes  his  gaze  on  the  future 
rather  than  the  past,  as  far  as  it  can  he  attained  by  a  presen¬ 
timent  of  the  Divine  in  symbolical  representations. 

Herodotus,  who  has  left  us  a  record  of  the  Persian  war  is 
called  the  father  of  history.  His  work  may  be  styled  a 
faithful  and  detailed  chronicle  of  all  events  which  stood  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  narrator  and  were  of  importance 
to  himself :  in  the  course  of  it,  he  takes  occasion  to  insert  all 
he  knows  of  the  world  and  its  history  ;  or  a  journal  of  travels, 
since  he  is  fond  of  relating,  by  way  of  episode,whatever  he  saw 
in  foreign  countries  more  than  other  Greeks,  and  his  powers 
of  observation  wore  both  keen  and  circumstantial.  On  account 
of  the  number  of  his  episodes  and  the  free,  poetical  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  subject,  his  work  has  been  compared  with  the 
old  hero-epics.  But  fidelity,  clearness,  and  simplicity,  toge¬ 
ther  with  artless  grace  of  narrative,  are  just  the  qualities 
calculated  to  render  descriptive  history  complete,  and  which 
would  be  considered  necessary,  nay  indispensable,  if  they 
were  not  so  rare.  He  is  the  Homer  of  history,  the  Homer  of 
prose,  the  fullest  and  most  copious  of  all  mythologists,  and 
sets  clearly  before  our  view  the  whole  epic  of  ancient  ethno¬ 
graphy— as  far  as  that  science  was  known  to  the  Grreeks  of 
the  period — by  means  of  nine  rhapsodies  in  which  is  in¬ 
terwoven  a  rich  collection  of  charming  episodes.  The  prose 
narrative  of  mythographers,  as  a  whole,  still  rang  with  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  Ejpos,  and  in  Herodotus,  its  great 
master,  from  the  grace  and  fulness  which  characterize 
it,  the  Homeric  origin  of  the  epic  form  of  history  is  most 
clearly  seen.  By  slow  and  difficult  process  the  prose  of  the 
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Greeks  disengaged  itself  from  the  poetic  root,  until  it,  at 
last,  assumed  a  shape  of  its  own.  Even  in  philosophy,  some 
writers  after  Xenophanes  turned  aside  from  pristine  Ionic 
prose  couched  in  aphorisms,  to  a  metrical  vehicle  of  thought ; 
as  in  those  didactic  poems  treating  of  the  nature  of  things, 
the  contents  of  which  are  strangely  opposed  to  the  essence 
of  poetry,  and  can  only  borrow  her  garb  for  the  purposes  of 
external  adornment. 

AVith  these  three  great  authors  whom  I  have  noticed, 
others  of  no  less  dignity  are  linked  at  a  later  date.  The  first 
of  these  is  Sophocles.  In  moral,  as  in  physical  nature  there 
is  a  period  of  bloom,  a  culminating  point  of  ripe  perfection, 
which  reveals  itself  in  completeness  of  form  and  diction.  Of 
this  point  Sophocles  is  the  fullest  representative,  nor  in  tragic 
art  alone  but  in  the  whole  of  Greek  poetry  and  intellectual 
progress.  In  him  there  is  an  additional  grace  to  that  which 
we  remark  in  other  great  poets  and  writers,  and  w^hich  con¬ 
stitutes  them  models  of  art,  of  form,  or  of  style.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  beauty  of  his  compositions  mirrors  the  inner  harmony 
and  beauty  of  his  soul.  It  is  clearly  evident  from  many 
passages  in  ancient  poets  that  they  had  no  proper  knowledge 
or  correct  ideas  of  God.  But  though  they  were  destitute 
of  this  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  He  was  not  revealed  to  them 
and  their  age,  yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  best  and 
greatest  of  their  number  a  deep-seated  and  often  admirable 
presentiment  of  the  Divine.  In  none  other  do  I  find  this  at¬ 
tribute  so  decided  as  in  Sophocles.  It  is,  indeed,  every¬ 
where  the  destiny  and  course  of  poetry  to  commence  with 
the  wonderful  and  the  sublime,  with  the  mighty  forms  of 
heroes  and  gods.  In  the  sequel,  she  lowers  the  elevation  of 
her  flight,  approaches  nearer  to  the  earth,  and  falls  at  last 
into  the  tract  of  ordinary  life,  where  all  traces  of  her  disap¬ 
pear.  The  middle  region  is  the  happiest  for  poetic  purpose  : 
in  which  heroic  grandeur  still  survives,  artless  and  unaffected, 
coupled  with  representations  of  deity,  though  no  longer 
towering  in  giant-size,  terrible  as  well  as  awful,  but  ad¬ 
dressed  to  human  sympathies,  mild  and  tender.  Such  is 
precisely  the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  peculiar  artistic 
form  of  Grecian  tragedy,  which  he  perfected,  will  often  come 
under  subsequent  notice  :  more  especially,  when  I  proceed 
to  examine  the  attempts  of  other  nations — successful  or 
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otherwise — to  imitate  and  appropriate  this  loftj  form  of 
Grreek  poesj. 

The  character  of  Greek  civilization,  and  of  the  most 
splendid  period  of  the  second  age  of  the  world,  as  I  have 
before  remarked,  mainly  rests  both  in  art  and  in  life  itself, 
on  lucid  views  of  harmony  and  a  social  development.  The 
artistic  clearness,  joined  to  the  simplicity  of  a  mind  richly 
endowed  by  nature,  is  visible  throughout  Homer ;  but 
gentlest  harmonious  aspiration,  though  it  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  Pindar’s  muse,  is  perfected  only  in  ISophocles. 
"Whilst  the  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  as  of  all  nations  at  that 
period,  was  gradually  weakened,  till  it  sank,  at  last,  from  the 
sidereal  system  of  primitive  nature  down  into  material  life, 
pagan  mythology  itself — in  this  poet  of  harmony — though 
still  sensuous,  appears  as  the  spiritual  transfiguration  of  a 
feeling  which  anticipated  the  higher  meaning  of  all  divine 
mysteries. 

Sophocles  was  succeeded  in  art,  but  not  in  sentiment  or 
feelhig,  by  Euripides,  who,  however,  belongs  to  a  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  generation.  He  was  as  much  of  an  orator  as  a  poet, 
and  according  to  the  favourable  and  unfavourable  views  taken 
of  him,  he  may  be  termed  a  philosopher  or  a  sophist;  in 
this  school  he  had  been  fashioned,  and  had  accpiired  many  an 
ornament  unsuitable  to  poetry.  His  enemy  and  implacable 
persecutor,  Aristophanes,  does  not  forget  constantly  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  this.  But  previous  to  entering  upon  this  brief 
description  of  Euripides,  as  also  of  some  other  writers  who 
flourished  at  the  time  of  Greek  degeneracy,  it  will  be  conve¬ 
nient  to  speak  of  the  Sophists  ;  and  shew  how  they  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  and  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  states,  to  extend  their  deadly  influence  to 
every  part  of  Greece,  and  to  paralyze  her  intellectual  life, 
until  Socrates  took  up  the  gauntlet  against  them,  exerted  him¬ 
self  to  lead  back  the  sophisticated  Grecian  spirit,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  truth,  and  founded  the  School  from  which  Plato 
issued. 
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Latee  Greek;  Literateee. — Sophistry  and  Philosophy. 
— Alexandeinian  Period. 

In  my  first  lecture,  I  endeavoured,  briefly,  to  sketch  the 
picture  of  Grecian  genius,  when  flourishing  in  all  its  power 
and  glory.  I  must  now  turn  to  the  darker  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  exhibit  that  general  degeneracy  which  soon  followed 
with  incredible  rapidity,  and  after  morals  were  corrupted 
and  governments  were  destroyed,  prostrated  also,  by  a  de¬ 
ceitful  sophistry,  the  artistic  power  and  genius  of  the  Greeks. 

Thucydides  is  the  first  great  writer  who  represents,  and 
attempts  to  explain  with  historic  penetration,  this  total  dis¬ 
organization  in  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the 
morals  of  society  generally.  Ilis  lofty  style,  deep  reflective¬ 
ness,  and  earnest  feeling,  fully  entitle  him  to  rank  with  the 
leading  Greek  authors.  His  history  is  truly  a  master¬ 
piece  of  representative  art :  as  such  it  was  considered  even 
by  ancient  critics,  and  likened  to  a  tragedy,  not  poetic  but 
historical.  Well,  indeed,  might  that  great  civil  war,  and 
the  decline  of  his  once  renowned  and  flourishing  native  coun¬ 
try,  appear  to  the  historian  himself  a  tragedy  of  appalling 
pathos.  Eor  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  as  we  are  enabled  to 
review  them,  but  which  did  not  then  appear  so  clearly,  this 
terrible  event  involved  the  history  of  the  decline  of  collective 
Greece  !  Thucydides  originated  the  artistic  form  of  history 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  structure  of  his  work 
he  has  never  been  approached  by  later  writers.  The  qualities 
characterizing  this  peculiar  artistic  form  consist  in  the  skill 
which  is  displayed  in  interweaving,  in  the  web  of  history,  ela¬ 
borate  political  harangues,  developing  the  various  motives 
and  views  by  which  each  of  the  contending  factions  was 
actuated  :  as  also  in  a  vivid  and  poetically  detailed  sketch 
of  battles  and  other  important  events  of  constant  recurrence 
in  the  page  of  history  :  and,  again,  in  dignified  flow  of  style, 
relieved  by  the  chastest  ornaments.  Under  similar  political 
conditions,  and  with  a  like  preponderating  oratory,  of  all 
species  of  Greek  art,  this  is  the  one  which  the  iiomans 
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could  embody  in  their  literature  with  the  greatest  facility 
and  success.  It  is  by  no  means  equally  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  our  later  European  efforts :  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  instances  of  imitation.  Eor  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  altogether  changed :  the  art  of  eloquence 
no  longer  possesses  an  influence  so  decisive  and  often  in¬ 
jurious.  With  such  an  immense  accumulation  of  facts, 
we  now  require,  not  so  much  poetical  descriptions  of 
battles  and  public  occurrences  generally,  as  brief  accounts, 
effectively  given,  and  clearly  shewing  lohat  happened  and 
wherefore.  Perspicuous  brevity  like  this — such  as  the 
unadorned,  luminous  simplicity  of  Herodotus — better  cor¬ 
respond  with  our  present  wants  in  the  department  of  history, 
than  the  lofty  grandeur  of  form  which  Thucydides  instituted, 
and  in  which,  if  not  absolutely  perfect,  he  is  still  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  of  Glreek  writers.  To  entitle  him  to  per¬ 
fection,  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  arrangement  or  disposal 
of  his  subject,  which  is,  throughout,  grand,  excellent,  and  as 
the  ancients  said  of  his  work,  worthy  of  comparison  witli  the 
sublimity  of  historic  tragedy  :  but  his  style  is  rugged,  harsh, 
and  at  times,  obscure.  Whether  a  complete  revision  of  the 
work,  as  a  whole,  had  not  been  made,  as  a  learned  critic  sug¬ 
gests  :  or,  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  age,  which  witnessed 
the  birth  of  prose,  and  hence  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
historian,  when,  having  conceived  the  design  of  so  elevated  a 
style,  he  endeavoured  to  efface  the  traces  of  laborious  toil,  and 
strained  exertion  ;  but,  if  neither  of  these  explanations  should 
prove  satisfactory,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  author  pur¬ 
posely  conveyed  sentiments, — though  cast  in  the  mould  of 
highest  art, — in  a  diction  both  rude  and  repulsive  as  best 
suited  to  the  dark  contents  of  his  tragic  description.  He  had 
to  treat  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  the  decline  and  fall  of 
his  country,  and  he  wrote  not  for  the  passing  hour,  but,  as 
he  himself  ex])resses  it  in  the  commencement  of  his  history, 
be  meant  to  construct  “a  possession  for  all  time.”* 

But  History  generally,  which,  from  its  nature,  occupies  a 
position  between  rhetorical  representation  and  critical  en¬ 
quiry,  in  both  the  kinds  developed  by  the  Greeks  in  their 
first  great  period,  inclines  more  to  the  poetic  and  artistic 
element  than  to  a  philosophic  comprehension  of  different 

*  KTtjfxa  Ig  del. 
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ages  of  universal  development,  scientifically  arranged,  and 
conformable  to  the  genius  of  modern  times.  In  mytho- 
grapliers  and  in  Herodotus,  this  species  of  composition  is 
linked  to  the  epic  treatment  of  the  older  rhapsodists  :  whilst 
in  later,  more  artistic,  political  histories,  it  emulates  the 
drama,  till  in  Thucydides  it  fairly  challenges  comparison 
with  Tragedy. 

If  Thucydides  clearly  sets  before  us  and  explains  the 
disorganization  of  all  the  states  and  institutions  of  Glreece, 
with  the  causes  of  the  same  ;  Aristophanes  on  the  other 
hand  depicts  the  degraded  condition  into  which  Athenian 
and  Grecian  manners,  generally,  had  sunk,  with  a  vigour 
almost  incredible,  and  such  as  no  historical  work,  and 
no  other  memorial  whatever  could  pourtray  so  distinctly. 
As  a  faithful  representation  of  the  customs  and  manners 
of  antiquity,  the  value  of  his  works  is  now  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  indubitable.  If  we  would  judge  of  him  as  a 
writer  and  poet,  we  must,  of  course,  go  back  in  imagination 
to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  some  nations  and  epochs 
of  modern  Europe,  literature,  poetry,  and  the  efibrts  of  the 
mind,  generally,  have  been  charged  with  an  almost  exclusive 
regard  for  the  applause  of  the  upper  classes,  and,  more  especi¬ 
ally,  of  the  softer  sex.  Among  the  writers  themselves,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  times  thus  inculpated,  there  have  not  been 
wanting  those  who  complained  of  the  tendency  of  so  much 
misplaced  ornament,  and  undue  refinement,  to  limit,  if  not 
enervate,  the  mental  powers.  There  may  have  been  ground 
for  this  complaint ;  ancient  literature,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  justly  subjected  to  the  reproach  of  being  too  exclu¬ 
sively  masculine,  and  thus  presenting,  in  some  portions  of 
its  history,  a  ruder  picture  than  might,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  expected  from  its  intellectual  development  and  refine¬ 
ment.  In  the  earliest  times,  as  they  are  brought  before  our 
contemplation  by  the  Homeric  poems,  the  condition  of  the 
softer  sex  was  worthier,  more  free,  and  favourable  to  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  social  improvement.  Afterwards,  the  Greeks  conti¬ 
nued,  more  and  more,  to  imitate  the  Asiatics  in  their  practice 
of  isolating,  confining,  and  oppressing  the  female  sex.  The 
very  institutions  of  republicanism,  filling  up,  as  they  did, 
the  life  and  soul  of  citizens  with  civic  affairs,  with  genuine 
or  pseudo-patriotic  feelings,  with  the’  rancour  of  political 
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parties,  with  some  one  of  which  every  body  sided,  were 
adverse  to  the  influence  and  condition  of  that  sex.  These 
circumstances  were  not,  indeed,  every  where  the  same  :  nay, 
considerable  diflerence  obtained  in  the  customs  and  political 
enactments  of  the  several  Greek  states  in  this  particular  as 
in  many  others.  In  Sparta,  and  throughout  the  Doric  con¬ 
federacy,  as  also  under  the  new  social  regulations  introduced 
by  the  Pythagoreans,  the  natural  rights  and  dignity  of 
woman  were  far  more  respected.  But,  upon  the  whole, 
Greece  very  closely  imitated  the  Asiatic  customs  of  female 
separation  and  isolation,  and  the  unfavourable  results  are 
but  too  apparent  in  the  whole  extent  of  her  literature. 
Therefore,  we  miss,  even  in  her  noblest  productions — though 
distinguished  by  almost  every  other  excellence  and  advantage 
— the  delicate  bloom  of  feminine  tenderness.  This,  whilst  it 
should  not  be  common  to  every  kind  of  writing,  and  must 
never  be  far-fetched,  is  painfully  missed,  when  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  it,  and  its  opposite  strikes  us  with  greater 
disgust.  In  consequence  of  this  want,  ancient,  and  particu¬ 
larly  Greek,  writers,  did  not,  in  individual  cases,  come  up  to 
a  standard  of  perfection  proportioned  to  the  general  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  happy  intellectual  development  that  formed  their  na¬ 
tional  characteristics.  A  complete  deterioration  of  manners 
and  unnatural  depravity  attended  the  degradation  of  the 
sex,  and  thus,  abundantly  avenged  their  unjust  oppression. 
The  beauty  of  the  fairest  and  loftiest  productions  of  the 
ancients  is  marred,  in  our  eyes,  by  reminding  us,  ever  and 
anon,  of  a  blemish  in  their  social  arrangements  so  flagrant 
and  so  perverse. 

In  treating  of  the  degeneracy  of  Grecian  manners,  and  of 
the  writer  who  most  graphically  and  forcibly  depicts  it 
— Aristophanes — we  could  not  well  avoid  allusion  to  this 
universal  deficiency.  But,  being  once  made  thoroughly  aware 
of  the  imperfection,  with  wdiich  no  one  writer  ought,  indivi¬ 
dually,  to  stand  charged,  since  it  pervaded  the  entire  spirit 
of  ancient  civilization,  both  in  manners  and  literature,  we 
must  not,  on  that  account,  withhold  our  meed  of  praise  in 
considering  the  other  great  qualities  to  be  remarked  in  such 
writers,  so  necessary  to  the  whole  development  of  art  and 
culture.  Thus,  notwithstanding  all  deficiencies,  Aristo¬ 
phanes  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  positive  light  of  a  great  poet. 
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It  is  true  liis  species  and  form  of  composition,  if,  indeed,  it 
can  be  called  an  actual  and  regular  form,  cannot  be  adopted 
by  ourselves.  The  old  Comedy,  from  the  circumstances  of  its 
earliest  origin,  is  connected  with  the  worship  of  nature.  In 
the  celebration  of  festivals  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  and  other 
jovial  deities,  every  kind  of  merriment,  including  the  most 
licentious  freedom  of  humour,  was  not  merely  permitted,  but 
regarded  as  a  religious  act.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Fancy 
— in  its  essential  nature  admitting  of  no  limits — is  the 
poet’s  peculiar  inheritance,  and  thus  the  self-same  impulse 
to  give  the  slackened  rein  to  her  impetuous  course,  to  disre¬ 
gard  all  the  restraints  of  laws  and  customs,  has  stirred  in 
the  bosoms  of  bards  in  other  times  and  under  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  genuine  poet,  when,  for  a  brief  season,  he 
has  demanded  this  time-hallowed  privilege  of  Saturnalian 
licence,  for  undisturbed  play  of  fancy,  has  ever  felt  that,  if  he 
would  make  good  his  claim  to  an  equality  of  birthright,  he 
must  display  not  only  a  prodigality  of  inventive  genius,  but 
the  highest  splendour  of  finished  versification :  thereby 
proving  that  no  prosaic  wantonness,  no  personal  motive 
prompted  him,  but  that  he  was  inspired  by  poetic  daring. 
This  is  entirely  applicable  to  Aristophanes.  In  diction  and 
poesy,  he  is  not  merely  of  acknowledged  excellence,  but  may 
challenge  comparison  with  the  first  poets  that  Grreece  ever 
produced.  In  many  serious  passages,  which  Athenian 
popular  comedy,  owing  to  the  irregularity  and  variety  of 
structure,  did  not  exclude,  he  proves  himself  to  be  a  true 
poet,  who  might  have  become  eminently  successful  in  the 
more  earnest  and  lofty  efforts  of  Art,  had  he  chosen  to  at¬ 
tempt  them.  However  mixed  the  contents  of  his  dramas, 
however  little  a  considerable  portion  of  his  witticisms  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  satisfy  or  please  our  modern  tastes,  yet,  after  every 
deduction  on  the  score  of  offensive  matter,  there  remains  a 
lavish  exuberance  of  wit,  inventive  fancy,  and  poetic  bold¬ 
ness.  A  licence  like  that  of  Aristophanes,  could,  of  course, 
only  be  indulged  in  so  unbridled  a  democracy  as  Athens  at 
that  period.  But  that  Comedy,  whose  original  function 
was  temporary  diversion  of  the  assembled  populace,  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  so  rich  a  poetic  decoration,  or,  perhaps,  needed  it, 
gives  us  a  high  idea,  if  not  of  their  culture,  strictly  so 
called,  yet  of  the  lively  popular  spirit  and  animated  feeling 
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of  tliat  wonderful  citv,  which  became  at  once  the  rendezvous 
and  focus  of  Grecian  oratory  and  refinement,  as  of  Grecian  im¬ 
morality  and  corruption.  Aristophanes  is  the  most  material  of 
ancient  poets:  nevertheless  great,  and  in  his  department,  clas¬ 
sic,  from  his  copious  imagination  and  keen  poetic  invention. 
He  may,  therefore,  by  all  means,  in  this  capacity,  rank  with 
the  great  Tragic  writers  :  and  if,  in  their  respective  compo¬ 
sitions,  Aeschylus  reveals  to  us  a  lofty  grandeur  of  spirit, 
Sophocles  a  beautiful  harmony  of  soul,  both  in  the  highest 
degree  :  the  great  Comic  poet  shews  that,  even  in  the  depths 
of  sensuous  matter,  and  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  most 
material  in  kind,  true  poesy  can  exert  itself  with  wanton 
power  on  the  contrasts  of  real  life  and  lavish  upon  them  all 
her  riches.  This  same  fulness  of  genial  invention  and  poetic 
wit  is  more  akin  to  the  lofty  style  of  the  serious  dramatists, 
and  in  dithyrambic  strength  congenial  to  their  spirit,  than 
the  rhetorical  efieminacy  and  sentimental  poverty  of  Euripi¬ 
des,  as  has  often  been  allowed  by  competent  critics  of  ancient 
poetry.  The  material  subject  of  high  Comedy  is  but  the  bearer 
of  poetic  wit,  supporting  the  whole  weight  of  its  fulness ; 
whilst  this  wit,  if  it  be  of  the  really  poetic,  the  Aristophanic 
quality,  contains  the  veritable  and  peculiar  essence  of  poetry, 
expressed  in  re-action  against  the  resisting  power  of  gross 
reality.  This  will  suffice  to  place  Aristophanes,  if  not,  in¬ 
deed,  as  an  exemplar  of  imitation,  for  which  he  is  unfitted, 
at  least  in  his  true  light  as  a  poet.  If  we  consider  the  pur¬ 
poses  to  which,  both  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  he  applied  the 
poetic  licence  sanctioned  by  the  customs  of  antiquity  and 
the  institutions  of  his  country,  even  here  much  may  be  said 
in  his  justification,  and  not  a  little  to  conciliate  our 
esteem.  The  most  advantageous  light  in  which  he  is  to  be 
viewed  is  that  of  a  patriot,  in  which  capacity  he  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  all  deficiencies  of  the  state,  and  mercilessly  at¬ 
tacks  mischievous  demagogues  with  a  courage  at  once 
dangerous,  meritorious,  and  rare  in  the  midst  of  a  democracy, 
and  in  times  of  anarchy.  When,  in  accordance  with  in¬ 
veterate  enmity  and  customary  parody  which  comic  writers 
practised  on  the  Tragedians,  he  scourges  Euripides  with  in¬ 
defatigable  and  unrelenting  fury,  it  is  striking  to  observe  how 
materially  his  tone  changes  in  alluding  to  Aeschylus,  and, 
his  own  contemporary,  Sophocles,  of  whom  he  speaks  not 
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merely  witli  evident  lenity,  but  with  deep  veneration.  He 
has  been  charged  with  the  grave  offence  of  reviling  and 
representing  in  odious  colours  the  most  virtuous  and  wise  of 
his  fellow-citizens — Socrates  ;  perhaps,  however,  it  was  not 
owing  to  mere  poetic  caprice,  but  that  he  seized  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  names  for  the  purpose  of  deriding  and  ren¬ 
dering  execrable,  under  cover  of  it,  the  Sophists — a  tribe 
than  whom  none  more  richly  deserved  such  treatment.  Pos¬ 
sibly,  without  intending  it,  the  poet  confounded  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  in  his  search  after  truth  at  first  entering  their  schools, 
with  the  Sophists  themselves,  whose  tenets  Socrates  studied 
only  to  refute  them,  and  whose  society  he  frequented  onH 
until  he  learnt  the  emptiness  of  their  doctrines  to  which  he 
gave  battle,  while  he  sought  to  lead  the  Grreeks  back  to 
truth  by  an  entirely  novel  path. 

Hot  only  were  the  polity  and  social  customs  of  the  Grreeks, 
but  also  rhetoric,  and  all  the  arts  influenced  by  speech,  as 
also  thought  generally,  poisoned  and  thoroughly  prostrated 
by  Sophistry,  till  Socrates  opposed  a  barrier  to  the  flowing 
tide,  arresting,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  ravages  of  its  onward 
progress.  This  zealous  friend  and  explorer  of  truth,  a 
citizen  of  Athens,  living  in  the  simplest  and  most  retired 
manner,  and  operating  only  on  a  small  circle  of  select  scho¬ 
lars  and  like-minded  friends,  impressed  the  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Grreeks  by  means  of  an  influence  perhaps  greater 
than  that  of  Solon  the  legislator,  who  preceded,  and  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  conqueror,  who  followed,  him.  Put,  in  order  fully 
to  comprehend  the  importance  of  this  memorable  struggle  in 
which  Socrates  was  engaged,  the  ensuing  regeneration  of 
philosophy,  and  the  fresh  impulse  it  gave  to  the  genius  of 
Greece,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  the  earlier  philosophy  and  popular  belief  of  that  country, 
and  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  the  Sophistry,  which 
sprang  up  between  the  two. 

However  distinguished  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Greeks  in 
all  that  appertains  to  art  and  culture,  and  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  human  character,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  fun¬ 
damental  views  they  entertained  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  things,  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  and  the  destiny  of 
man,  as  well  as  of  the  essence  of  divinity,  were,  upon  the 
whole,  very  material  and  unsatisfactory,  if  not  utterly  ob- 
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jectioiiable.  The  older  Grecian  philosophers  were  them¬ 
selves  of  this  opinion,  inasmuch  as  they  passed  severe 
strictures  on  Homer  and  Hesiod,  as  the  most  popular  and 
extensive  originators  of  mythology,  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
worthy  and  immoral  representations  they  made  of  deity 
in  their  songs  and  poems.  Those  poems  pass  with  us  now 
only  for  an  agreeable  play  of  the  imagination,  ministering  to 
our  delight  and  our  amusement.  But  when  we  recollect 
that  the  views  they  propound  were  regarded  in  the  popular 
belief  as  truths,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  consequences 
of  this,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied,  we  must 
needs,  while  admiring  the  magic  of  the  verse,  concur, 
in  some  measure,  with  those  philosophers  in  their  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  muse.  At  least,  we  appreciate  and  understand 
the  grounds  of  their  disapprobation.  It  may  be  said  that  they 
were  too  much  biassed  by  their  hostility  to  poetr}'',  and  that 
their  censure  is  far  too  indiscriminate :  the  mental  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Greeks  was,  indeed,  of  so  varied  a  character,  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  general  applica¬ 
tion,  especially  to  remoter  ages.  Thus,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  earlier  songs,  prior  to  Homer,  those  commemorating 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  battles  of  giants,  gods,  and  heroes, 
the  storming  of  Thebes  by  the  seven  warrior-chiefs,  but,  es¬ 
pecially,  the  wondrous  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  had,  in 
a  great  measure,  a  deeper  significancy  and  more  exalted  views 
than  the  later  heroic  songs  of  the  Trojan  period.  Some 
portions,  possibly,  accorded  in  a  greater  degree  with  Asiatic 
traditions,  than  did  the  subsequent  modes  of  thought:  or,  at 
least,  were  suggestive  of  them,  as,  for  instance,  the  imagina¬ 
tive  description  of  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  handed 
down  in  the  name  of  Hesiod.  Eirst  the  golden,  commenc¬ 
ing  with  a  perfect  innocence,  and  the  undisturbed  blissful 
enjoyment  of  life,  when  man  associated  with  the  gods  and 
led  a  godlike  life.  Then  the  silver  age,  inferior  in  degree 
and  worth.  Last  the  brazen,  a  period  of  lawless  violence 
and  rude  force,  indicative  of  gradual  degeneracy.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  this  allegorical  meaning  of  the  older  Greek  poetry, 
Orpheus,  though  personally  fabulous,  remains  a  name 
not  altogether  devoid  of  import  to  the  historian  :  express¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  the  minstrel  who  revealed  and  openly 
disseminated  the  secrets  of  old  tradition  and  consecrated 
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symbols,  in  heroic  song,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  his 
time.  However  the  case  may  have  been  in  remoter  an¬ 
tiquity,  in  the  Homeric  poems  this  deeper  significancy  is  all 
but  obliterated,  and  has  left  scarcely  any  trace,  however 
faint,  behind.  In  the  Theogony,  attributed  to  Hesiod,  which 
seems  to  have  been  pretty  generally  diffused,  and  may  serve  as 
a  standard  of  measurement  for  the  rest,  the  meaning  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  obvious,  but  very  material,  and  altogether  contempti¬ 
ble.  The  world,  according  to  his  account,  sprang  from  Chaos. 
Hot  to  mention  the  many  unseemly  and  preposterous  notions 
of  the  gods,  nature  is  represented  in  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
vitality,  under  many  allegories,  all  resolving  themselves  into 
the  conception  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  animal.  In  this 
mythology,  the  life  of  nature  is  conceived  in  the  idea  of  per¬ 
petual  change  from  love  to  hatred,  attraction  and  repulsion, 
without  any  intimation  of  a  higher  spirit,  which,  whilst 
eminently  intelligible  in  the  inner  man,  at  least  occasionally, 
breaks  through  and  is  manifested  in  certain  phenomena  of 
Nature. 

Such  theology  is,  in  reality,  positive  materialism,  not 
indeed  as  yet  reduced  to  system,  as  a  professed  science  or  phi¬ 
losophy,  but  appealing  in  poetic  garb  to  the  people’s  sympa¬ 
thies.  This  cannot  be  alleged  of  Homer,  for  in  him  no  such 
material  views  are  ever  enunciated.  In  his  picture  of  huma¬ 
nity,  wherein  the  gods  are  iutroduced  as  mere  shapes  of  poetic 
imagination,  scarcely  any  allusion  is  made  to  what,  in  a  phi¬ 
losophical  and  general  sense,  we  term  Heligion,  or  to  any 
false  opinions  usurping  its  place.  There  is  no  infidelity, 
denial,  or  objectionable  material  apprehension  of  the  same, 
but,  rather,  total  ignorance  and  childlike  ingenuousness,  com¬ 
bined,  as  in  the  case  of  children,  here  and  there  with  de¬ 
lightful  freshness  of  feeling,  with  a  happy  presentiment,  and 
an  occasional  flash  of  truth.  Looking,  then,  from  our 
point  of  view,  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  disturb  the 
ancient  verdict,  as  far  as  it  concerns  Hesiod,  and  would  assent 
to  it  as  just  though  severe,  but  our  judgment  of  Homer  must 
be  far  more  favourable.  Tet  it  may  easily  be  understood  how 
some  things  involved  in  his  myths,  gave  offence  to  the  later 
moralists  of  his  nation,  nor  can  it  be  concealed  that  his  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  gods,  in  a  poetic  or  moral  light,  actually 
constitutes  the  weak  side  of  his  poems.  If  Homeric  heroes 
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sometimes  appear  superhuman  and  divine  in  their  strength 
and  greatness,  the  Homeric  gods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  grosser,  more  subject  to  human  infirmity,  and 
in  every  respect  less  god-like  than  the  heroes.  This  is  easy 
of  explanation,  since  the  character  and  general  treatment  of 
the  gods  belonged  rather  to  the  significancy  of  old  tradition, 
than  to  the  ennobling  imagination  of  the  bard.  Everything  re¬ 
lating  to  the  gods  had  originally,  in  the  popular  mind,  a  signifi¬ 
cancy,  for  the  most  part  connected  with  nature.  Ideas  of 
such  natural  significancy,  embodied  in  the  actions  of  beings 
resembling  humanity,  could  not  fail  to  present  frequent 
images  of  absurdity  and  seeming  immorality.  The  instance 
of  Saturn  or  Kronos,  devouring  his  own  children,  need  alone 
be  cited.  Taken  in  a  human  and  moral  acceptation,  this  is  a 
hideous  conception,  yet  nothing  more  is  intended  than  to 
depict  the  changing  reproductiveness  of  nature  continually 
eliminating  her  own  ofispring.  Hesiod  is  full  of  similar 
conceits  which,  unless  they  are  considered  in  relation  to 
nature  and  a  hidden  meaning,  are  offensive  and  disgusting. 
Much  in  the  same  way,  the  allegorical  import  of  most  ori¬ 
ginal  representations  of  their  divinities,  common  to  antiquity, 
is  apt  to  be  detrimental  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  imita¬ 
tive  arts.  Take,  by  way  of  illustration,  the  hundred-armed 
giant,  simply  a  symbol  of  strength  and  powerful  activity. 
In  a  poem,  as  met  with  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  image  is 
not  so  repugnant,  for  it  does  not,  in  thought,  stand  out  in 
such  bold  relief :  but  when  sculptured  in  enduring  marble, 
it  produces  a  figure  resembling  those  idols  which  still  inspire 
ns  with  feelings  of  monstrous  disgust,  as  we  view  them  among 
Asiatic  nations.  Or  in  the  case  of  similar  representations, 
nobler  and  more  intellectual,  but  incompatible  with  beauty  of 
proportion.  The  Indians  have  expressed  their  idea  of  deity  at 
once  creative,  preservative,  and  destructive,  by  a  three-headed 
statue.  In  keeping  with  a  like  symbolical  reference,  the 
Indian  Brahma  has  four  heads,  and  the  old  Boman  Janus  had 
two  faces.  All  these  allegories  are  unfavourable  to  beauty  of 
form.  Eor  the  same  reason,  sculpture  attained  a  higher  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  among  the  Greeks  than  it  did  among  the 
Egyptians,  since  the  former  gradually  forsook  ancient 
symbols  when  they  led  to  monstrosity,  without  altogether 
losing  sight  of  reference  to  the  Divine.  Individual  poets, 
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especially  Pindar,  who  from  the  bent  of  their  genius 
sought  to  beautify  and  ennoble  all  objects,  endeavoured 
to  veil  much  that  was  rude  and  offensive  to  the  moral 
feelings  in  the  old  mythic  legends.  But  the  same  amount 
of  success  that  was  observable  in  sculpture  could  not 
possibly  attend  their  efforts,  since  ancient  poetry  was 
entirely  dependent  upon  mythology,  the  nature  of  which  it 
was  not  competent  for  any  one  poet  to  alter  at  his  will,  or 
even  considerably  to  modify.  Even  in  Homer,  who,  most  of 
all  the  poets,  represents  the  gods  in  human  phase,  vestiges  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  found.  One  example  will  sufdce  to  render 
this  distinctly  intelligible.  When  Jupiter,  in  passionate  out¬ 
burst,  tells  the  gods  that  if  they  fastened  a  chain  to  heaven, 
and  all  of  them  clung  to  it,  they  would  still  be  too  feeble  to 
tear  him  from  his  throne,  but  that,  if  he  pleased,  he  could 
pull  them  all  up  to  him,  at  the  first  glance,  this  wears  the  ap- 
'pearance  of  gross  and  unseemly  rhodomontade.  But  beyond 
all  doubt,  it  is  an  allegorical  allusion  to  the  concatenation  of 
all  beings,  and  so  the  ancients  explained  it.  A  clearer 
illustration  still  is  found  in  another  passage,  which,  at 
the  first,  seems  exceedingly  repulsive  and  absurd.  In  an¬ 
other  of  his  customary  paroxysms,  Jupiter  bids  Juno  remem¬ 
ber  the  punishment  she  once  received  for  persecuting  his  dear 
son  Hercules.  On  which  occasion,  the  queen  of  the  gods  is 
represented  as  having  been  suspended  from  the  firma¬ 
ment  of  heaven,  with  hands  fettered  and  an  anvil  attached  to 
each  foot.  Some  allegorical  thought  unquestionably  floated 
before  the  poet’s  fancy,  and,  perchance,  he  recalled  to 
memory  some  distinct  hieroglyphic  picture.  Yet,  after  all, 
passages  of  this  sort  are,  proportionately,  rare  in  Homer,  and 
this  has  induced  commentators  to  reject  portions  here  and 
there,  as  spurious  additions,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his 
genius :  whilst  later  critics  have  contended  sharply  respecting 
their  actual  import,  to  wdiich  they  have  attached  the  most 
opposite  explanations.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  these 
symbols  form  the  background  of  a  remote  and  sacerdotal 
past,  in  the  immortal  picture  of  the  noblest  epic  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  After  the  connection  of  individual  fea¬ 
tures  had  long  been  lost,  and  the  simple  meaning  of 
ancient  natural  impressions  had  disappeared,  free  scope  was 
given  for  the  most  manifold  variety  of  interpretation. 
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Nevertlieless,  these  and  such  like  representations  fell 
under  the  obloquy  of  moralists  regarding  them,  as  they 
must,  from  their  point  of  view,  and  hence  exception  was 
taken  to  Homer,  and  to  poetry  generally.  Besides  these 
vestiges  of  a  remote  epoch,  of  a  system  of  symbols  no 
longer  understood,  the  Mythology  was  repulsive  to  mo¬ 
ralists  on  other  grounds.  From  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  to  trace  the  lineage  of  their  most  celebrated 
names  to  heroic  genealogies,  and  these,  in  their  turn,  to 
deities,  the  father  of  the  gods  more  particularly,  had 
so  numerous  an  heroic  olFspring,  and  so  long  was  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  his  mortal  paramours,  that  Ovid  has  filled  whole 
poems  and  books  with  detailed  descriptions  of  them.  As  has 
before  been  observed,  all  this  appears  to  us  a  mere  play  of 
the  imagination,  fitted  to  amuse  us,  though  never  worthy  of 
being  submitted  to  our  serious  judgment.  But  could  the 
moralists  in  question  so  easily  dispose  of  that  which  formed 
the  subject  of  prevalent,  popular  belief?  A  belief,  moreover, 
on  which  was  founded  the  whole  of  social  arrangement  and 
public  education,  and  which  made  the  immoral  applications 
in  connection  with  it  so  palpably  evident ! 

So  far  then  the  censure  of  the  older  philosophy  is  both  in¬ 
telligible  and  justifiable,  if  we  transport  ourselves  to  the 
right  stand-point.  We  must,  however,  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  Homer  in  particular  and  the  old  mythology  gene¬ 
rally.  Despite  all  defects,  Homer  has  been  the  fruitful 
parent  of  so  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful,  to  Grreece  and 
the  whole  of  Europe,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  feeling 
under  obligations  to  Solon  and  the  Pisistratidse  for  having 
preserved  the  Poet  who  might  have  been  suffered  to  fall  into 
oblivion,  had  the  opinion  of  the  philosophers  of  the  time  pre¬ 
vailed.  But  of  Greek  mythology  generally,  without  including 
this  prince  of  the  ancient  poets,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in 
times  with  which  we  are  historically  familiar,  it  is  deserving 
of  censure,  not  only  offensive  to  individual  morality,  but 
essentially  material  in  all  its  views,  and  thoroughly  objec¬ 
tionable  and  impious.  Yet  these  same  philosophers  who  so 
severely  reproved  poets  and  their  mythology,  and  would  have 
altogether  supplanted  them,  did  not,  previous  to  the  time 
of  Socrates,  elevate  their  own  faculties  to  a  comprehension 
of  divinity i  some  few  of  their  number  contenting  themselves 
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with  a  more  reflective  veneration  for  nature.  Tlie  transition 
from  a  system  like  theirs  to  that  of  the  Sophists  was  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  latter  soon  proved  more  dangerous  to 
civil  and  social  interests  than  the  poets  had  ever  been  in  their 
innocence  and  simplicity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  ancients,  like  their  poetry,  emanated 
from  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  The  region  in  which  Homer  and 
Herodotus  were  bred,  likewise  produced  the  first  and  greatest 
philosophers  :  not  only  Thales  and  Heraclitus,  who  established 
in  their  own  country  the  so-called  Ionic  school,  but  those,  too, 
who  disseminated  their  doctrines  throughout  Magna  Graecia 
and  southern  Italy,  such  as  the  poet  Xenophanes,  and  Py¬ 
thagoras,  the  founder  of  the  great  philosophic  league.  In 
art  and  poetry,  we  are  already  prepared  to  admire  the  Greeks  : 
but,  perhaps,  in  no  department  of  knowledge,  has  their 
genius  exhibited  so  much  of  activity  and  rich  invention,  as  in 
that  of  philosophy.  Their  very  errors  are  instructive,  since 
they  were,  every  where,  the  fruits  of  independent  thought. 
They  found  no  beaten  track  of  truth  :  but  were,  themselves, 
compelled  to  pioneer  a  path  in  all  directions  of  their  enquiry : 
they  are,  therefore,  best  fitted  to  testify  how  far  man  may 
proceed  in  the  investigation  of  truth  by  his  natural  powers 
alone.  Let  us  briefly  consider  the  particulars  of  this  philo¬ 
sophy. 

The  Ionic  sages  revered  one  or  the  other  element  of  nature, 
as  a  primary  force  :  Thales,  water — Heraclitus,  fire.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  this  was  accepted  in  a  corporeal 
sense.  In  addition  to  the  nutritive  and  all-productive  power 
of  water,  they  recognized  in  liquid  form  the  principle  of  con¬ 
stant  change  and  mobility  in  nature.  Neither  w’as  it  the  ex¬ 
ternal,  visible  flame,  that  Heraclitus  adduced  as  theJprm(?^- 
joium  of  nature,  but,  pre-eminently,  the  latent  heat,  the  inner 
fire,  wdiich  was  held  by  the  ancients  to  constitute  the  ener¬ 
getic  vigour  of  all  things  animate.  The  tenets  of  Heraclitus, 
the  originator  of  this  doctrine,  were,  probably,  of  a  highly 
intellectual  character.  But  the  example  of  Anaxagoras  best 
proves  how  little  the  mind  of  this  school  could  disengage 
itself  from  the  shackles  of  matter.  Though  he  is  generally 
reckoned  to  have  been  the  first  who,  prior  to  Socrates,  ac¬ 
knowledged  an  Intelligence  governing  in  nature  and  above 
nature,  and  regulating  the  universe,  yet,  wLen  he  came  to 
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explain  the  constitution  of  the  world,  he  betook  himself  to 
little  simple  atoms,  of  which,  according  to  the  doctrine  of 
materialism,  all  matter  was  compounded.  This  doctrine  of 
mechanical  union  had  been  completely  systematized  by  those 
early  Grreeks — Leucippus  and  Democritus — and,  in  the  later 
teaching  of  Epicurus,  had  exercised  an  influence  over  both 
Greeks  and  Eomans,  in  a  degree  equal  to  its  sway  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  This  is  that  pure  materialism  which 
abolishes  every  idea  of  a  Deity. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  these  were  mere  speculations, 
without  any  influence  on  human  life.  The  deficiencies  of 
the  popular  belief  of  the  Greeks,  and  of  the  older  philoso¬ 
phy  previous  to  Socrates’  time,  are  most  manifest  in  their 
doctrines  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  indis¬ 
tinct  world  of  shadows,  whose  outlines  appear  in  their  belief 
and  in  their  bards,  was  a  poetic  dream,  which  as  soon  as 
reflection  was  awakened,  was  exchanged  for  scepticism  or 
downright  unbelief.  In  the  mysteries,  or  secret  religious 
societies,  spread  over  Greece  as  well  as  Egypt,  some  few 
doctrines  relative  to  a  future  life,  more  definitely  shaped,  but 
still  in  allegory,  would  seem  to  have  been  taught;  but  they 
were  confined  to  a  narrow  circle.  The  earlier  and  later 
philosophers,  in  their  attempts  to  prove  immortality, 
thought  only  of  the  indestructibility  of  primary  force, 
without  reference  to  personal  continued  existence.  Ideas 
referring  to  such  a  future,  a  personal  immortality,  as  it  were, 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  propagate. 
Though  his  teaching  was  not  unalloyed,  inasmuch  as  he  con¬ 
nected  immortality,  like  the  Orientals,  with  transmigration 
of  souls,  yet  he  is  elevated  far  above  all  the  elder  Greek 
philosophers,  and,  as  an  apostle  of  truth,  greatly  benefited 
his  nation.  But  his  league,  aiming,  no  doubt,  at  political 
power,  and  impracticable  without  a  total  subversion  of 
the  old  creed,  crumbled  away  before  his  designs  were 
perfected,  and  from  his  time  down  to  Socrates  the  interval* 
was  filled  up  by  growing  anarchy  and  confusion. 

The  strange  inconsistency  of  opinions,  conceived  and 
maintained,  and  disseminated  by  means  of  accomplished 
rhetoric :  the  doubt  and  infidelity,  thence  ensuing,  the 
confusion  of  all  ideas,  the  loosening  of  all  fixed  principles, 

*  About  eighty  years. 
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were  never  displayed,  in  the  entirety  of  their  noxious  in¬ 
fluence  on  life,  so  fully  as  at  that  period.  One  section  of 
these  ancient  philosophers,  whilst  difiering  on  various  points, 
had  this  in  common,  that  they  looked  upon  nature  purely  on 
the  side  of  its  perpetual  change  and  motion.  They  held 
that  all  things  were  in  a  constant  flux.  They  carried  this 
assertion  so  far  as  to  deny  that  any  thing  at  all  was  flxed 
and  permanent :  they  denied  that  anything  was  stable  in 
existence — anything  absolutely  indubitable  in  knowledge,  or 
any  principle  of  universal  application  in  morals  :  in  other 
words,  they  ignored,  together  wdth  Divinity,  truth  and 
justice. 

Another  section,  entertaining  rational  views  of  an  immu¬ 
table  Unity,  were  diametrically  opposite  in  their  opinions, 
since  they  denied  the  possibility  of  motive  power,  as  well  as 
the  actual  existence  of  a  world  of  sense,  and  sought  to  main¬ 
tain  their  paradoxes  with  the  highest  dialectic  skill :  hence 
at  least  so  much  of  their  purpose  was  efiected  that  doubt 
and  uncertainty  became  more  and  more  general.  One  of  the 
first  and  greatest  of  these  Sophists  commenced  his  teaching 
with  the  express  assertion  ;  that,  in  itself,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  truth ;  that,  if  there  were  truth,  it  were  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  apprehended  by  man ;  and  that,  if  it  were 
intelligible,  it  would,  still,  be  incommunicable  to  him. 
Pure  scepticism  might  readily  be  permitted  to  the  reasoner, 
if  he  had  attained  to  so  joyless  and  unsatisfactory  a  convic¬ 
tion  after  a  process  of  diligent  and  honest  enquiry,  and  if  his 
artificial  ignorance  were  removed  from  the  possibility  of 
acting  injuriously  or  destructively  on  every-day  life,  but  con¬ 
fined  to  his  own  bosom.  But  the  Sophists  had  disciples  and 
adherents  throughout  all  Grreece ;  the  education  of  all  the 
noble  and  ingenuous  youth  was  in  their  hands.  Neither 
was  their  scepticism  an  honest  one,  for,  whilst  some 
taught  that  nothing  can  be  definitely  known,  others  main¬ 
tained  that  they  were  omniscient  masters  of  each  art 
and  every  science.  They  easily  succeeded  in  enabling  their 
followers  to  perplex  and  beguile  the  unwary  and  less 
experienced  by  means  of  certain  sophisms,  and  in  the  end 
cheated  themselves  into  the  delusion  that  they  were  com¬ 
petent  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  all  things,  easily  and 
promptly — as  it  were  by  innate  instinct — much  better  than 
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their  predecessors,  whom  no  opportunity  was  missed  to  ridi¬ 
cule.  It  was  one  of  the  practices  in  their  schools  not  merely 
to  defend,  at  will,  opposite  opinions,  in  order  to  sharpen  the 
mental  faculties,  and  improve  oratory  :  but,  further  than  this, 
it  was  a  customary  study  to  make  an  avowed  falsehood  appear 
truthful  by  means  of  ingenious  arguments,  and  thus  impose 
on  their  fellow  citizens.  It  was  laid  down  as  a  dogma  that 
there  was  no  other  virtue  than  dexterity  and  force,  in  cool 
contempt  of  all  moral  axioms,  which,  it  was  alleged,  served 
only  to  mislead  weaker  men,  and  were  pronounced  to  be  mere 
superstitious  folly — and  that  tliere  was  no  other  right  than 
the  right  of  the  stronger,  or  the  will  of  the  ruler.  In  these 
schools,  too,  the  popular  belief  was  ridiculed,  which,  with  all 
its  defects,  was,  yet,  connected  in  many  minds  with  noble 
and  moral  feeling,  and  should,  therefore,  have  been  spared  so 
long  as  nothing  better  could  be  provided  in  its  place.  Not  only 
were  many  contradictory  expositions,  empty  and  perverse 
notions  respecting  the  world  and  its  great  first  cause,  gene¬ 
rally  propagated,  but  the  existence  of  a  deity  was  ignored, 
inasmuch  as  all  sense  of  truth  and  justice  was  blasted  and 
rooted  up. 

And  all  this  in  states  which  wmre,  moreover,  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  given  over  to  unbridled  democracy  and  the  blind 
fury  of  contending  factions,  weakened  and  shattered  by  war, 
plunging  from  one  bloody  revolution  into  another,  and  sink¬ 
ing  fast  and  deeper  into  anarchy. 

In  the  midst  of  such  universal  atheism,  Socrates  arose, 
and  inculcated  anew  the  doctrine  of  a  God  in  a  practical 
manner ;  he  first  attacked  the  Sophists  and  unveiled  their 
nothingness  :  then,  he  set  goodness  and  beauty,  nobility  and 
perfection,  righteousness  and  virtue,  as  well  as  all  that  leads 
to  God  and  issues  from  him,  in  varied  modes  before  men’s 
eyes,  and  touched  their  hearts.  Thus,  he  became  the 
second  founder  and  the  restorer  of  the  nobler  and  loftier  in¬ 
tellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks,  but  fell,  in  his  own  person, 
a  victim  to  liis  zeal  for  truth.  His  death  is  too  memorable 
an  event  in  the  history  of  humanity,  not  to  deserve  a  few 
moments’  attention  at  our  hands. 

The  single  charge  that  was  brought  against  him,  that 
of  having  introduced  the  doctrine  of  a  new  and  unknown 
God,  and  which  was,  therefore,  a  species  of  treason  against 
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the  state  that  had  adhered  to  the  gods  of  popular  belief,  was, 
indeed,  in  a  certain  sense  founded  on  what  must  needs  re¬ 
dound  to  Socrates’  credit.  If  the  Socratic  system  of  thought, 
which  was  altogether  new  to  Grreece,  had  not  merely  been 
confided  to  the  circle  of  a  few  select  disciples,  but  become 
prevalent  throughout  that  country,  the  mode  and  habits  of 
life,  together  with  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people’s 
creed,  would  either  have  been  abolished,  or  must  have  under¬ 
gone  an  entire  remodelling.  In  anticipation  of  this,  some 
narrow-minded  followers  of  the  old  religion  were  eager  to 
heap  calumny  upon  the  head  of  Socrates,  and  hastened  to 
confound  him  with  those  very  Sophists  and  new  teachers 
whose  doctrines  he  was  combating;  whilst  with  many  it 
was,  doubtless,  a  mere  pretext — the  political  view's  of  So¬ 
crates  constituting  the  actual  ground  of  their  hatred. 

Under  all  circumstances,  Socrates  had  approved  himself 
an  excellent  citizen  and  a  courageous  patriot,  but  he  was 
the  declared  foe  of  democracy,  at  least  the  majority  of 
his  adherents  were.  The  manner,  as  exhibited  in  Xenophon 
and  Plato,  of  preferring,  sometimes  with  excessive  partiality, 
the  institutions  of  Sparta,  and  those  inclining  to  aristocracy, 
generally,  could  not  but  appear  odious  and  unpatriotic  at 
Athens.  Nor  were  all  the  foes  of  democracy,  who  issued 
from  the  school  of  Socrates,  equally  blameless  and  noble  with 
Xenophon  and  Plato.  Critias,  too,  had  attended  the  teaching 
of  Socrates  ;  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  who  ruled  in 
Athens,  through  Spartan  influence,  after  that  city  had  lost 
its  independence.  An  ancient  writer,  not  without  some  show 
of  reason,  alleges  this  circumstance  to  have  been  the  chief 
cause  of  Socrates’  untimely  end. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  satisfactorily  to  explain  how 
Socrates  arrived  at  his  peculiar  views.  He  was  acquainted 
with  the  higher  philosophy  wdthout  being  perfectly  satisfied 
with  it.  On  several  occasions  he  referred  to  a  higher  genius 
or  daemon  that  controlled  his  actions :  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  this  meant  the  small  still  voice  of  conscience, 
the  suggestion  and  decision  of  his  reasoning  faculties,  or 
something  different.  There  is  like  difficulty  in  determining 
what  his  views  of  the  popular  creed  were :  whether  he 
rejected  it  entirely,  or  retained  some  purer  portion  ot  the 
same.  He  seems  to  have  been  familiar  with  all  that 
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was  known  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  day.  From 
those  sentiments  which  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  would  as  unhesitatingly  term  superstitious,  as 
did  the  all-knowing  and  unbelieving  sages  he  opposed,  he 
was  certainly  not  free.  One  instance  will  serve  to  shew 
how  frequently,  even  in  this  particular,  he  was  misrepre^ 
sented  and  wrongly  estimated.  In  the  last  conversation  he 
had  with  his  friends,  just  before  his  death,  to  the  enquiry  if 
he  had  any  further  request  to  make,  he  replied :  none,  save 
that  a  cock  be  sacrified  to  Aesculapius.  This  has  been  found 
fault  with:  for,  say  the  critics,  in  his  last  moments  he  either 
paid  homage  to  popular  superstition,  the  futility  of  which  he 
must  have  discovered,  or  if  he  mocked  it,  the  jest  was,  at  least, 
unseasonable.  But  the  significancy  of  his  meaning  is  plain. 
It  was  usual  for  convalescents  from  a  long  and  severe  illness 
to  make  this  votive  offering  to  Aesculapius.  The  thought,  so 
beautifully  developed  by  several  of  his  successors,  lay,  like 
a  fair  gem,  enshrined  within  his  words ;  that  this  life  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  only  a  preparation  for  a  more  exalted  one,  or,  as 
expressed  by  the  ancients,  that  man  might  learn  to  die.  Life, 
in  the  abstract,  —but  how  much  more  forcibly  the  life  of  his- 
troubled  times — w'^as  regarded  by  Socrates  as  a  prison  of  the 
nobler  soul :  as  a  malady  from  which  the  serene  sage  was 
content  and  happy  to  be  delivered  by  death,  since  it  was  so 
ordained.  In  the  condemnation  of  suicide,  however,  if  not 
the  first,  he  was  certainly  the  most  decided  of  all  ancient 
philosophers  :  maintaining  that  it  was  clearly  a  crime  against 
self,  and  against  God.  He  would,  by  no  means  consent  to 
escape  from  prison  and  death.  Neither  could  he  have  done 
so,  without,  materially,  detracting  from  his  own  dignity 
and  that  of  his  cause,  which,  now  that  he  had  bequeathed 
to  his  followers  so  noble  an  example  of  constancy  in  having 
sealed  his  convictions  wdth  his  death,  was  held  in  increased 
reverence  by  posterity  and  recognized  to  be  the  cause  of  vir¬ 
tue  as  well  as  truth. 

From  the  rich  store  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  it  has 
only  been  my  wish  to  introduce  here  a  few  outlines  for  sketch¬ 
ing  a  general  picture :  I  have,  especially,  selected  what  is  histo¬ 
rically  true,  Avhat,  from  its  reference  to  life,  seemed  generally 
remarkable,  and  was  most  capable  of  being  clearly  elucidated. 

From  this  digression,  I  now  return  to  a  brief  description 
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of  the  most  distinguished  writers.  Beauty  of  style  inti** 
mately  connects  Xenophon  with  the  best  authors  of  antiquity. 
As  an  historian,  he  excels  Thucydides  in  ease  and  clear¬ 
ness  of  expression,  as  also  in  artless  grace.  But,  as  he  is 
deficient  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  reflect  deeply  will  incline  to  the  ruggedness  of  Thucy¬ 
dides.  In  giving  a  philosophical  description  of  the  Socratic 
dialogues,  he  is  far  inferior  to  Plato,  not  only  in  depth  of 
thought  but  in  richness  of  illustration  and  artistic  skill.  His 
political  romance  of  the  life  of  Cyrus  deserves  mention,  as 
being  unique  of  its  kind  in  antiquity :  yet,  this  hybrid  species 
of  history,  poetry,  and  morals,  notwithstanding  its  individual 
beauties,  is,  on  the  whole,  not  to  be  recommended  for  imita¬ 
tion. 

Whilst  Xenophon  and  other  Socratic  writers  laboured  to 
restore  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style,  sophistry  continued 
to  exercise  its  baleful  iiiBuence  on  Grecian  rhetoric  generally. 
The  example  of  Isocrates  proves  to  us  how  far  this  artificial 
subtility  of  language  and  expression  was  carried — among  an 
intellectual  people — a  subtility  which  frequently  rejoiced  in 
selecting  fictitious  subjects  at  random,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  their  applicability  or  value, — in  preference  to 
others  of  intrinsic  importance — simply  for  the  purpose  of 
practising  oratorical  flow,  and  the  i^lay  of  imagination.  There 
is,  doubtless,  some  artistic  merit  in  the  care  with  which  their 
sentences  were  composed,  the  choice  position  of  each  word, 
the  cadence  of  every  syllable,  the  diligent  rounding  of 
periods,  the  nice  finish  of  the  whole.  To  us,  indeed,  this 
ornamental  elegance,  and  elaborate  polish,  may  seem,  pe¬ 
culiarly,  to  commend  itself,  culpable,  as  we  are,  in  the 
extreme  of  unjustifiable  negligence.  But  this  art  should 
not  be  felt,  ought  not  to  be  conscious  of  its  own  presence, 
for  we  experience  its  disturbing  effect — even  in  sculpture. 
And  yet,  here,  the  case  is  widely  different :  it  is  much  less 
disagreeable  to  be  reminded  by  the  dead  stone,  of  elaborate 
art :  than  it  is  by  written  productions.  Language  was  never 
intended  to  be  mere  inanimate  art,  but  free,  living,  and  acting 
upon  life  itself. 

Plato  and  Aristotle,  whom  here  I  am  treating  of  simply  as 
writers,  mark  out  at  once  the  whole  extent  of  Greek  cul¬ 
ture,  and  the  extreme  height  and  depth  to  which  the  genius 
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of  that  country,  at  any  time,  attained.  The  first,  considered 
and  represented  philosophy  entirely  as  an  art :  the  second,  as 
science,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word;  since  with  philosophy 
lie  comprehended  physics  and  natural  history,  general  history, 
politics,  and  learning,  and  thus  reduced  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gr reeks  to  one  system. 

In  the  representative  and  poetical  portions  of  his  dialogues, 
especially  in  language  and  artistic  feeling,  Plato  was  esteemed 
by  the  ancients  as  the  greatest  of  their  prose  writers.  His 
distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  manifold  variety  with 
which  he  is  enabled  to  approach  each  subject,  from  artificial 
abstractions  and  subtleties — through  the  labyrinths  of  which 
be  pursues  the  Sophists, — to  poetic  passages,  occasionally  of 
dithyrambic  power,  in  which  he  communicates  his  philoso¬ 
phical  fictions  and  myths.  Considered  merely  as  descriptive 
works,  his  Plicedo  and  Republic,  belong  to  the  noblest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Grreek  genius. 

Aristotle  closes  the  circle  of  classical  development,  as 
regards  the  form  and  method  of  philosophy,  which  he  per¬ 
fected  for  the  world  at  that  period.  Its  first  epoch  is  marked 
by  Ionic  thinkers,  with  their  aphorisms  and  gnomic  prose, 
which  we  have  already  considered  as  the  most  primitive 
form  of  philosophic  contemplation.  Others,  like  Par¬ 
menides  and  Empedocles,  returned  once  more  to  poetry.  By 
means  of  the  Sophists,  and  then,  though  in  a  purer  spirit,  by 
means  of  the  Socratic  school,  philosophic  exposition,  during 
the  second  epoch  of  its  history,  became  thoroughly  rhetorical 
and  dialectic,  assuming,  at  the  last,  the  form  of  dialogue. 
In  this  department  of  philosophic  teaching,  Plato  outstrips 
all  competitors  in  ever-changing  variety  of  example  and  pro¬ 
totype  in  every  species  of  art :  in  most  manifold  gradations, 
from  the  abstract  web  of  pure  dialectic  thought,  to  the  richest 
dramatic  vivacity,  and  most  genial  descriptions  of  character  : 
one  charming  whole  of  philosophic  fiction  and  poetic  allegory. 
The  critical  comparison  of  the  older  systems,  which  was  in¬ 
stituted  by  Plato,  was  continued  by  Aristotle  with  fuller 
completeness;  so  that,  by  his  thoroughly  critical  method  he 
grew  to  be  the  founder  of  systematized  discourse,  in  those 
works  of  his  which  aimed  at  as  great  a  perfection  of  science 
as  was  possible :  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  third  epoch  of 
philosophy  in  its  form  of  development.  Subsequent  schools 
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alternated  the  systematic,  Aristotelian  method,  with  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  form  of  dialogue,  in  philosophy.  Till  at  a  much  later 
period,  a  purely  rhetorical  process  of  philosophy  obtained  in 
the  Syncretic  and  Eclectic  schools  of  new  Platonism. 

These  two  master-spirits,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  have  for  two 
thousand  years  exercised  immense  influence  over  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  mental  efibrt  throughout  Asia  and  Europe ;  of  this 
further  mention  will  be  made  in  another  place.  As  a 
writer,  Aristotle  is  marked  by  the  refined  elegance  that 
was  beginning  to  characterize  his  age.  Whilst  Plato  was 
considered  an  archetype  of  excellence  in  language,  art,  and 
the  essence  of  Glrecian,  more  especially  Attic,  culture  :  Aris¬ 
totle  influenced  learning,  rendered  criticism  more  acute,  and 
developed  all  the  resources  of  historic  science,  in  the  most 
decided  and  profitable  manner.  Aristotle’s  immediate  suc¬ 
cessor,  Theophrastus,  the  character-painter,  as  also  those 
of  Plato’s  school,  were  men  of  general  culture,  their  writings 
being  composed  in  a  noble  and  pleasing  style.  The  philosophic 
sects  that  followed  appeared  to  great  disadvantage  in  this 
respect :  the  adherents  of  Epicurus  relaxing  into  a  negligent 
slipshod  manner,  whilst  the  Stoics  indulged  in  bombastic 
verbosity,  and  an  afiected  technicality  of  language.  ETni- 
versal  degeneracy  of  mind  began  to  manifest  itself  very  clearly 
in  the  form  of  expression. 

The  restoration  of  philosophy  by  Socrates  did  not  extend 
to  the  whole  of  Grreek  intellect :  it  operated  directly  on  but 
a  few  who  every  day  withdrew  themselves  more  and  more 
from  social  life,  and  disowned  any  connexion  or  sympathy 
with  the  nation  that  w^as  tottering  fast  into  lowest  degrada¬ 
tion.  On  poetry — to  which  I  now  return — it  could  scarcely 
have  had  any  influence  at  all,  inasmuch  as  that  art  depended 
altogether  on  mythology,  popular  belief,  ancient  tradition 
and  usage,  and  when  national  life  had,  as  it  were,  lost  its 
vivifying  and  sustaining  force,  poetry  could  only  be  called  an 
echo  of  the  early  glorious  past  of  inventive  bards. 

In  the  later  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  then,  we  behold  the 
mere  picture  of  continual  decline  ;  yet  this  period  is  not  with¬ 
out  occasional  beauties,  and  distinct  traces  of  Grecian  intel¬ 
lect  and  poetic  faculty. 

Of  the  decline  of  tragic  art,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  per¬ 
ceived  the  first  tokens  in  Euripides,  however  excellent  he 
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may  be  in  pathos,  however  rich,  here  and  there,  in  lyric 
charm.  This  less  perfect  form  of  his,  as  compared  with  the 
older  Tragedians,  is  especially  manifested  in  the  want  of 
unity  and  connection  in  his  compositions.  It  has,  previously, 
been  remarked  that  ancient  tragedy  took  its  rise  from  those 
choral  and  festive  songs,  based  on  mythology,  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks.  The  chorus  is  inseparable  from  the  very  essence  of 
old  tragedy,  seeing  that  it  is  altogether  lyric  in  its  nature 
and  properties.  This  peculiarity  has  been  felt  by  modern 
poets  when  they  sought  to  imitate  or  appropriate  the  form. 
Perfect  accord  and  suitable  relation  between  the  chorus  and 
the  dramatic  action  are,  hence,  essential  to  the  perfection  of 
tragedy  such  as  this.  In  Sophocles,  harmonious  unison  of 
the  two  is  thoroughly  realized ;  but  in  Euripides,  the  chorus 
wanders  over  the  whole  domains  of  mythology,  as  though  its 
position  were  merely  one  of  tradition  and  custom.  Thus, 
likewise,  many  lyric  beauties,  in  themselves  exquisite,  which 
the  poet  had  acquired  in  the  schools  of  the  Sophists,  as  also 
long  oratorical  speeches,  are  frequently  introduced  out  of 
place.  Now  that  true  harmony  had  departed,  and  the  lyric 
elements  were  no  longer  an  integral  part  of  the  whole,  dra¬ 
matic  action,  such  as  had  formerly  filled  up  the  interstices  of 
tragedy,  bore  the  appearance  of  meagre  poverty.  In  order 
to  enrich  it,  the  poet  betook  himself  to  various  expedients, 
in  the  shape  of  complications,  surprises,  double  catastrophes, 
intrigues,  more  suitable  to  comedy,  and  not  in  harmony  with 
the  dignity  of  Tragedy. 

The  last  poet  who  depicted  Athenian  life  in  a  novel  and 
original  manner,  was  Menander ;  the  founder,  or  finisher,  of 
elegant  Comedy,  and  whose  merits  we  are  in  a  condition, 
approximately,  to  estimate,  by  the  imitations  or  translations 
of  Terence.  Dramatic  art,  which,  in  Aeschylus,  began  with 
the  heroically  great  and  wonderful,  had  thus  reached  its  last 
stage.  Leaving  the  obscurity  and  mighty  forms  of  a  poetic 
past,  it  gradually  drew  nearer  to  the  present,  ending  with  a 
spirited  representation  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  when  the  cha¬ 
racters,  situations,  and  combinations  of  the  same  were  com¬ 
pletely  exhausted,  it  terminated  its  career  and  ceased  to 
exist.  Many  of  the  ancients  doubted  if  a  description  of 
real  life,  and  of  the  present,  in  a  word,  if  every  day  Co¬ 
medy  belonged  to  the  department  of  poetry.  Many  de- 
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nied  that  it  was,  and  held  that  mythology,  no  less  than 
verse,  was  one  of  its  essential  properties.  In  our  acceptation 
of  the  word,  the  living  representation  of  life  cannot,  by  any 
means,  be  excluded  from  the  domains  of  poesy,  even  without 
the  elements  of  the  wonderful  and  the  fictitious.  The 
first  and  primitive  destination  of  poesy,  in  reference  to 
mankind  and  to  life  generally — and  this,  in  a  national  point 
of  view,  should  be  its  acceptation — is,  doubtless,  to  preserve 
and  embellish  traditions  and  reminiscences  of  a  glorious  past, 
that  are  peculiar  to  a  people :  as  is  the  case  in  epics,  in 
which  free  scope  is  given  to  the  wonderful,  and  the  poet  con¬ 
forms  himself  to  the  mythology.  The  second  destination  of 
poetry  is  to  set  clearly  before  men’s  eyes  a  distinct  and  lively 
portraiture  of  actual  life.  This  is  feasible  in  other  works  of 
art  likewise :  but  nowhere  else  so  vividly,  or  with  such  graphic 
force  as  in  the  Drama.  It  is  not  alone  the  outward  surface 
of  life  that  poesy  is  intended  to  mirror :  she  may  serve  also 
to  arouse  the  higher  life  of  inward  feeling.  The  essence  of 
poetry,  thus  directed,  is  enthusiasm,  or  that  exalted  state  of 
feeling  manifesting  itself  in  various  shapes  and  forms  which, 
as  soon  as  this  bent  predominates,  merges  into  lyric  art. 

In  our  estimation,  then,  the  nature  and  being  of  poetry 
consist  of  invention,  expression  and  inspiration.  In  the  first 
of  these,  invention,  the  other  two  elements,  expression,  and 
inspiration,  are  fully  comprehended;  but  without  actual 
invention,  and  without  the  marvellous,  a  work  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  and  of  language  may  be  poetical  by  means  of  expression 
or  inspiration  alone,  and  deserve  so  to  be  called.  These 
same  elements  of  poetry  we  have  before  described  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  tradition,  song,  and  figure,  which,  viewed  from  another 
point,  are  similar  to  the  components  I  have  mentioned. 
Poetry,  if  not  a  pure  fiction,  but  having  reference  to  a  given 
subject  shoots  forth  from  Legend,  as  its  natural  root,  and  tra¬ 
dition,  or  legend,  really  constitutes  the  material  foundation, 
the  visible  body  of  poetry.  But  inspiration  is  the  soul  of 
song,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  artistic  portraiture  of  the 
divine  life,  at  which  the  ancients  aimed  in  their  tragedies, 
is  the  apex  of  poetical  representation — when  the  inner  spirit 
of  poetry  attains  the  summit  of  its  aspirations.  Thus,  the 
life  of  poetry,  like  every  species  of  exalted,  inward  life,  rests 
on  three  principles,  mind,  spirit,  and  body  or  the  sensuous 
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element,  and  on  the  harmonious  co-operation  of  these  united 
elements  in  an  ascending  scale. 

Tradition,  song,  and  figure,  are  tlie  individual  letters  or 
s}dlables  that  compose  and  perfect  the  poetic  triad  and  the 
eternal  Word  of  poesy :  the  Word  of  nature,  namely,  sucli  as 
the  imagination  includes  in  love, — and  the  AYord  of  ardent 
feeling  expressed  in  universal  or  national  reminiscences,  or 
in  presentiments  of  the  Divine.  And  this  Word  of  poesy, 
itself,  is  but  apart  of  the  whole,  the  perfect  Word,  which  was 
originally  implanted,  after  the  Divine  image,  in  the  several 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  express  which,  in  earthly  cover¬ 
ing,  man  is  summoned  into  this  world  of  sense. 

Let  us  now  glance  back  at  the  development  of  Grreek 
poetry,  in  order  to  trace  the  same  to  its  final  stage.  If  we 
close  the  epoch  of  Attic  culture  with  Menander,  the  last 
original  Athenian  poet,  who  described  real  life  as  well  as 
influenced  it,  it  constitutes  a  period — reckoning  from  Solon 
— of  just  three  hundred  years. 

The  poets  who  appeared  subsequent  to  the  extension  of 
Greek  power  by  Alexander’s  conquests,  and  who  especially 
gathered  round  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies,  are,  at  most,  to  be 
regarded  as  a  gleaning  of  the  ancient  Greek  poetry.  With 
respect  to  language,  the  preservation  and  interpretation  of 
memorial  records,  and,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  learned  cri¬ 
ticism  generally,  good  service  was  rendered  by  the  Court-phi¬ 
losophers,  Academicians,  and  Librarians,  of  Alexandria.  But 
they  have  that  fault  common  to  learned  poets,  affected  ex¬ 
pression  too  rarely  avoided  :  not  a  few  are  designedly 
obscure.  Some,  who  took  to  Epics  or  general  mythological 
subjects,  contributed  at  any  rate,  to  the  preservation  of  old 
poetry,  and  handing  it  down  to  posterity.  Thus  when  the 
works  of  so  many  older  poets  have  perished,  it  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  us  to  be  in  possession  of  the  pleasing  fable  of 
the  Argonauts,  treated  of  by  Apollonius — an  elegant  poet  of 
this  period.  Having  before  them  a  rich  store  of  ancient 
minstrelsy,  those  Alexandrinian  bards,  possibly,  penetrated 
deeper  here  and  there  into  the  connection  of  primitive  legends 
and  the  spirit  of  mythology,  than  their  predecessors  of  the 
blooming  period  of  literature.  In  this  way  Callimachus  de¬ 
serves  especial  notice,  as  having  diligently  studied  the  old 
traditions ;  a  poetic  Mythologist,  and  not  destitute  of  poetic 
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genius ;  this  is  evidenced  by  the  ardent  Propertius,  the 
lioman  Elegiac  poet,  who  cauglit  the  inspiration  of  his  muse. 
Mj'thological  subjects  were  now  frequently  treated  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner,  verses  of  analogous  method  and  import  being 
grouped  together.  Poetic  unity,  as  a  whole,  was  destroyed, 
or,  as  in  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses,  was  produced  only  by  arti¬ 
ficial  transitions  and  unnatural  combinations. 

The  tendency  of  poetry,  when  on  its  decline,  is  to  become 
increasingly  isolated  and  secluded,  and  to  deal  with  topics 
which  are  foreign  to  its  genius.  It  needs  no  critical  acumen 
to  demonstrate  that  scientific  Astronomy,  a  chapter  on  Bo¬ 
tany,  or  a  string  of  Medical  prescriptions,  though  embodied 
in  verse,  do  not  belong  to  poetry :  or  to  shew  that  the  di¬ 
dactic  species  of  poem,  as  it  is  called,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  Alexandrinians,  is  but  an  unnatural  form  of  art.  Modern 
writers  have  the  less  excuse  for  imitating  this  kind  of 
composition,  that  they  are  altogether  destitute  of  many 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Grreeks.  In  the  earliest  ages, 
didactic  poesy  was  made  to  subserve  various  purposes  of 
purely  scientific  information,  not  in  order  to  prove  the 
facility  with  which  difficult  and  unfavourable  materials  were 
handled,  but  for  real  instruction;  either  because  no  actual 
prose  existed,  or  it  was  not  sufficiently  developed  to  employ 
expressions  suitable  to  the  theme,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  author 
felt  himself  more  at  home  in  Hexameters.  Originally,  then, 
the  Grrecian  didactic  form  had  sprung  up  from  a  natural 
necessity  of  their  intellectual  culture :  a  circumstance  that 
must  have  been  an  advantage  to  the  moderns  when  they 
came  to  adopt  this  mode  of  writing.  Mythology,  moreover, 
so  completely  peoples  the  whole  visible  world  with  its  form 
and  attractive  fables,  that  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  any 
subject  not,  in  some  degree,  connected  with  its  fictions,  and, 
therefore,  capable  of  occupying  some  department  of  ancient 
poesy.  Even,  when  treating  of  medicine  or  botany,  nu¬ 
merous  opportunities  occurred  to  the  poet,  of  which  he 
availed  himself,  to  introduce  some  poetic  allusion  from  fable- 
land,  or  some  episode,  without  the  slightest  semblance  of 
stiffness  :  but  this  constitutes  the  very  charm  of  these  poems, 
a  charm  ■which,  in  its  native  freshness  and  unimpaired  by  art, 
the  moderns  can  never  present  to  us. 

There  is,  however,  one  kind  of  poetry,  appertaining  to  this 
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latter  period,  more  attractive  to  our  taste,  being  not  mere 
imitative  art,  but  a  delineation  of  life  in  a  peculiar  aspect. 
I  allude  to  bucolic,  or  pastoral  poetry :  the  Idylls  of  Theocri¬ 
tus  and  others.  Pastoral  life,  in  itself,  has  much  of  the 
poetical :  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  this  single 
phase  is  to  be  separated,  and  in  set  relief,  from  the  great 
picture  of  human  life  poesy  is  intended  to  set  before  us. 
On  calling  to  mind  those  passages  in  the  heroics  of  the 
ancients,  or  in  the  chivalric  poems  of  the  moderns,  in  which 
the  simple,  guileless  ease  of  rural  life  is  contrasted  with  the 
restless  roving  of  heroes  amid  the  din  and  clang  of  arms,  how 
exquisite  the  antithesis !  The  several  features  appear  in 
mutual  connexion  and  relative  proportion,  and  there  results 
a  grand  and  general  picture  of  life  and  of  the  world.  The 
isolation  of  rustic  portraiture  from  the  poetic  gallery  as 
one  unique  whole,  tempts  the  poet  to  repetition ;  or,  if 
he  would  not  be  tedious,  and  is  ambitious  to  excel  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  he  is  forced  into  exaggeration.  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  this  species  of  verse  in  later  times  of  social 
refinement  is  most  in  vogue.  Thus  poetry  frequently  ex¬ 
presses  that  disgust  at  the  refinements  of  city  life  which 
forces  us  back  to  Nature  and  rural  scenes.  Most  idylls  betray 
this  their  origin,  and,  ever  and  anon,  reveal  some  trait  that 
tells  us  that  those  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  who  have  be¬ 
taken  themselves  to  the  country,  and  put  on  the  garb  of 
rustics,  are  city  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Theocritus  and  the 
bucolic  poems  of  antiquity  undoubtedly  present  us  with  some 
genuine  eclogues.  Yet  even  they  often  remind  us,  by  their 
elegance  of  diction  and  artful  witticisms,  of  the  seductions 
of  the  town  and  the  intrigues  of  Courts.  On  the  whole,  the 
Idylls  of  the  ancients  corresponded  with  the  import  of  their 
name :  being  little  poetic  pictures,  borrowing  their  subjects 
sometimes  from  life,  sometimes  from  mythology,  but,  gene¬ 
rally,  of  erotic  contents. 

In  this  manner,  then,  poetry  became  disjointed,  and  gra¬ 
dually  frittered  away  its  resources.  Its  proportions  dimi¬ 
nished  more  and  more  ;  till,  at  last,  it  dwindled  down  to 
miniature  groups  of  buds  and  flowers,  single  epigrams  and 
conceits,  forming  an  anthological  wreath  :  or  a  collection  of 
the  neatest  and  prettiest  poetical  baubles  of  every  kind. 


LECTUEE  III. 


Eeyiew. — Influence  of  the  Gteeeks  ovee  the  Eomans. 
— Sketch  of  Eoman  Liteeatuee. 

When  the  Greeks  had  ceased  to  be  a  nation,  their  litera¬ 
ture  daily  became  less  connected  with  actual  life.  This  was, 
first  and  foremost,  indicated  by  their  philosophy  ;  its  scien¬ 
tific  views  in  antagonism  to  the  vulgar  creed,  and  its  lofty 
ideas,  were  no  longer  applicable  to  the  degraded  national 
condition.  Historical  knowledge  was,  of  course,  extended 
in  manifold  ways;  language  and  literature  were,  for  the  first 
time,  placed  on  a  sure  basis,  and  universally  cultivated. 
But  the  old  grandeur  of  treatment,  the  freedom  of  spirit, 
were  wanting.  Oratory  stiU  asserted  its  supremacy  in  the 
general  estimation,  an^  more  than  ever,  constituted  the 
principal  object  of  education.  If,  however,  even  in  the 
glorious  olden  times,  this  art  was  sometimes  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  ingenious  sophistry,  how  much  more  was 
this  likely  to  be  the  case  now,  when  genuine  political  elo¬ 
quence  had  lost  its  occupation,  and  national  feeling  had 
become  extinct  even  in  speech,  and  degenerated  into  petty 
subtleties.  Poetry,  too,  from  which  the  whole  of  Greek 
culture  had,  at  first,  proceeded,  was  fast  dwindling  down 
to  mere  mechanical  art:  it  could  not  escape  the  general 
impending  doom.  The  fate  of  the  imitative  arts  was  happier, 
perhaps,  because  they  are  not  so  immediately  dependent  on 
the  concerns  of  daily  life.  The  artist  works  on,  in  his  studio, 
after  the  lofty  ideal :  though,  all  around  him,  political  insti¬ 
tutions  may  be  shattered,  and  the  aspect  of  society  revolu¬ 
tionized.  And,  if  here,  too,  the  universal  corruption  of 
manners  and  customs  was  followed  by  effeminacy,  and  de¬ 
terioration  of  taste,  the  results  were,  at  least,  not  so  general. 
It  is  indisputable  that  many  splendid  productions  were 
achieved,  both  in  sculpture  and  architecture,  in  times  when 
poetry  and  oratory  were  greatly  corrupted. 
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Other  sciences,  unconnected  with  public  life,  and  totally 
independent  of  the  moral  condition  of  a  people,  continued 
to  exhibit  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Greeks  in  great  per¬ 
fection  and  power.  In  the  mathematics,  though  without 
many  instruments  and  appliances  which,  nowadays,  we  are 
accustomed  to  consider  indispensable,  they  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  scientific  geometry  and  astronomy:  and  the  true 
system  of  the  universe,  into  which  the  earlier  disciples  of 
Pythagoras  had  partially  penetrated,  as  is  supposed,  became 
a  subject  of  general  cognizance  on  the  part  of  their  philoso¬ 
phers.  The  admirable  skill- of  Archimedes  astonished  and 
amazed  even  the  Pomans :  and,  notwithstanding  the  disad¬ 
vantages  attendant  on  their  inconvenient  mode  of  desig¬ 
nating  numbers  by  means  of  letters,  and  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  the  Greeks  produced  a 
Geometrician,  in  the  person  of  Euclid,  whose  works  are  re¬ 
garded  as  classical  by  the  best  judges  in  modern  times. 
Medicine,  of  yore  a  favourite  study  of  theirs,  now  be¬ 
came  one  of  their  especial  pursuits,  and  presented  wide 
scope  for  their  penetrating,  inventive,  and  systematizing 
spirit.  It  w^as  by  means  of  these  acquirements  and  not 
by  literature  alone :  as  orators  and  linguists,  indeed, 
but  no  less  so  as  artists,  mathematicians,  and  physicians, 
that  the  Greeks  commended  themselves  to  the  Eomans, 
when  the  latter,  after  having  overrun  Tarentum,  lower 
Italy,  and  Sicily,  entered  the  territories  of  Greece;  and 
they  speedily  became  necessary  to  the  conquerors,  however 
stoutly  their  influence  was  at  first  opposed.  On  two  occasions 
Greek  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Pome 
b}"  a  decree  of  the  senate  ;  and  old  Cato,  an  implacable  foe  to 
all  GSeek  arts,  and  the  champion  of  old  Poman  tastes  and 
feelings,  would  not  tolerate  the  presence  even  of  their  phy¬ 
sicians  who  attended  very  many  Poman  families :  alleging 
that  they  were  impostors,  who  killed,  instead  of  curing, 
their  patients,  and  recommending  that  domestic  remedies 
and  the  wonted  means  of  the  good  old  times  should  be 
adopted.  How  necessary  Greek  rhetoricians  and  linguists 
W'ere  to  the  Pomans,  may  be  seen  from  the  repetition  of  the 
decree,  shewing  that  the  first  had  not  been  long  regarded* 
All  this  is  easily  explained.  At  that  time  the  Greek  tongue 
was  the  common  medium  of  the  civilized  w’orld.  Homer’s 
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poems  charmed  the  inhabitants  of  furthest  Asia :  the  In¬ 
dians  were,  probably,  not  without  some  acquaintance  with 
Greek  literature :  whilst  in  the  remote  "West,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  wrote,  in  Greek,  an  account  of  their  voyages  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  Punic  Hannibal  the  history  of  his  wars.  After 
the  conquest  of  Southern  Italy,  and  Sicily,  whose  inhabi¬ 
tants  [spoke  the  Greek  idiom,  and  when  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  came  to  be  occupied,  a  familiarity  with  this  universal 
language  became  more  and  more  essential  to  the  Homans  : 
especially  as  the  Greeks  were  in  possession  of  a  host  of 
historical  works  bearing  on  all  those  countries  and  nations 
with  whom  the  conquerors  had  now  been  brought  in  relation. 
Homans  themselves,  who,  at  this  period,  began  to  write  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  did  so  in  Greek ;  and  Polybius, 
a  Greek  who  had  been  taken  to  Home  as  a  hostage,  was  the 
first  to  describe  to  the  world  at  large  the  character  of 
the  conquerors,  in  a  copious  work,  the  political  contents 
of  which,  at  least,  were  regarded  as  classical  in  all  succeed¬ 
ing  ages.  Livius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  captive  of  Tarentum,^' 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue,  first  presented  the  Odys¬ 
sey  in  intelligible,  though  homely,  Italian  measure,  to  the 
Homans  and  initiated  them  by  means  of  translations  into 
the  dramatic  beauties  of  the  Greeks.  But  what  served  to 
render  Greek  culture  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  upper 
classes  of  the  Homans  and  gradually  to  the  nation  col¬ 
lectively,  was  Greek  oratory,  which  was  closely  combined 
with  instruction  in  the  language  itself.  In  Home,  too,  elo¬ 
quence  exercised  considerable  influence  over  state  afiairs, 
and  the  more  disturbed  times  grew  subsequently  to  the  days 
of  Gracchus,  the  more  ambition  stood  in  need  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  art  like  that  of  sophistry,  which,  on  that 
very  account  seemed  to  the  old  conservative  party  dangerous 
to  the  state  and  injurious  to  thought. 

The  later  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Homans  was  never 
entirely  able  to  conceal  this  feature  of  its  origin :  we  are 

*  In  reference  to  this,  Niebuhr,  in  his  “  Lectures  on  Roman  History,” 
says : — The  translation  of  Greek  poetry  into  the  Latin  tongue  was  a  step 
of  immense  consequence.  That  Livius  Andronicus  had  been  taken  pri¬ 
soner  at  Tarentum,  may  be  a  mistake,  as  he  is  perhaps  confounded  with 
M.  Livius  Macatus  ;  Livius  Andronicus  could  at  that  time  have  been  but 
a  mere  child.  The  accounts  of  him  are  very  uncertain. — Translator' s  note. 
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ever  accustomed  to  repeat  tliat  the  Eomans  in  their  literature 
were  mere  imitators  of  the  Greeks. 

That  nations  who  appear  later  in  the  world’s  history  and 
in  the  general  development  of  Humanity  should  receive  a 
large  portion  of  their  intellectual  culture,  as  a  bequest  from 
those  who  have  preceded  them,  is  inevitable,  and,  therefore, 
in  itself  no  reproach.  It  would  be  absurd  to  wish  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  exclusive  policy  of  a  commercial  system  into  the 
domains  of  literature  :  or,  in  other  words,  to  expect  complete 
isolation  of  national  development  and  genius.  If  national 
individuality  be  maintained  in  full  integrity :  if,  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  knowledge,  peculiarity  of  language  and  of  thought 
be  not  heedlessly  sacrificed  to  foreign  culture,  no  blame 
is  to  be  attached  to  a  people  seeking  to  enlarge  their 
stores  of  literary  wealth.  Acquirements  are,  in  themselves, 
the  property  of  every  nation  ;  the  genius  of  the  poet  or  in¬ 
structive  writer  who  would  influence  his  country,  is  elevated 
and  embellished  by  gazing  on  the  eminence  to  which  art  and 
reflection,  spirit  and  language,  have  raised  other  nations. 
That  kind  of  imitation  alone  is  dead,  which,  instead  of  ge¬ 
neral,  mental  expansion,  and  animation,  aims  but  at  foreign 
forms  that  are  individual  and  forced,  the  nature  of  which  is 
seldom  completely  applicable  to  the  genius  of  any  other 
people,  and,  though  vigorous  at  home,  droops  when  trans¬ 
planted  to  a  soil  not  its  own. 

Homan  literature  is  exposed,  in  some  measure,  to  two 
charges  :  first,  that  of  neglecting  to  work  the  mines  of  tradi¬ 
tionary  legend ;  and,  also,  of  futile  artificial  imitation  of  foreign 
forms  which,  instead  of  blooming  in  the  native  hue  of  health, 
drag  on,  like  hot-house  plants,  a  pale  and  sickly  existence  in 
uncongenial  climes. 

Nevertheless,  it  possesses  a  certain  character  which  im¬ 
parts  to  it  an  air  of  dignity,  even  when  contrasted  with 
Greek  culture,  its  great  original  and  source.  It  is  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  peculiar  to  the  Homans  and  to  Home,  that  great 
central-point  of  universal  history,  ancient  and  modern. 

Just  as  the  artist  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  animated  by 
some  lofty  idea  which  causes  him  to  forget  all  else,  in  which 
he  lives  and  moves,  and  in  the  realization  of  which,  his 
productions,  though  varied  in  form  and  shape,  all  tend 
to  a  common  centre  :  so  the  genuine  poet  and  inventive 
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“writer  is  full  of  some  great  ideal,  peculiar  to  himself,  from 
which  his  efforts  radiate,  and  of  which  the  peculiar  form  of 
Art  in  which  he  strives  to  represent  it,  is  only  the  outward 
expression.  This  it  is  that  distinguishes  the  G-reeks  from 
the  E-omans.  Eecall,  for  a  moment,  the  great  poets  of  the  most 
flourishing  period,  ^schylus,  Pindar,  Sophocles :  the  patrio¬ 
tic  and  popular  Aristophanes :  the  orator  Demosthenes  :  the 
two  great  historians,  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  or  those 
profound  thinkers,  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Each  one  of  these 
has  his  own  peculiar  idea,  to  him  all-absorbing,  and  mirrored 
in  all  his  productions.  Of  the  two  Homeric  poems  the  same 
may  be  said,  though  on  the  part  of  their  great  author,  it  was 
more  unconscious  ;  being  not  so  much  the  result  of  steady 
purpose,  as  of  very  fulness  and  perfection  of  the  happiest 
innate  intellectual  organization.  Hence,  the  above-named 
writers,  severally  evince  an  individual  mental  process,  a 
peculiar  mode  of  representative  art :  nay,  even  their  style  and 
language  are  such  as  to  make  one  feel  like  entering  a  new 
world.  All  elements  and  faculties  of  advanced  civilization 
are  here  visible,  in  happiest  combination,  in  richest  purity, 
in  full  bloom  of  perfection,  ranged  side  by  side,  from  the 
first  link  to  the  last,  in  this  chain  of  classical  authors. 
Whilst  in  Homer,  we  see  the  whole  fulness  of  poetic  fancy  in 
the  happy  heroic  age,  spread  out  before  us  in  the  clear 
radiance  of  the  purest  light,  Aristotle  shews  us  the  summit 
and  whole  extent  of  knowledge  which  the  natural  reason  of 
antiquity  could  attain  either  by  force  of  thought,  or  scientific 
enquiry.  The  great  Dramatists  express,  more  especially, 
the  inner  moral  life,  the  character  of  the  ancients,  the  very 
core  of  feeling,  struggling,  as  it  were,  into  creative  power. 
On  that  very  account,  the  whole  of  their  works — with  the 
exception  of  Sophocles  their  head,  who,  both  in  spirit  and 
form,  manifests  finished  and  perfect  harmony — are  incom¬ 
parably  more  individual  and  local  in  style  and  art,  and  much 
less  calculated  to  enlist  our  sympathies  or  create  an  active 
interest  in  the  nature  of  their  qualities,  than  those  two.  In 
Plato,  however,  we  behold  the  purified  Eeason  on  the  most  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  of  ancient  culture,  striving  after  the  higher 
light  of  a  wondrous  manifestation  in  all  the  raptures  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  amid  the  secrets  and  symbols  of  the  Divine.  Beyond 
the  limited  horizon  of  Greece,  he  enters  into  the  realms  of 
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supernatural  intelligence  and  of  the  most  ancient  traditions, 
gazing,  now  Eastward,  now  with  a  presentiment  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  ;  thus,  the  entire  circuit  of  human  power  is  exhausted 
and  described  by  the  imagination  and  reason,  by  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  intellect  of  these  great  master-spirits  of  Humanity. 

So  rich  and  manifold  was  Greek  culture,  and  we  seek  in  vain 
for  similar  originality  in  Eoman  writers.  Yet  there  is,  in 
them,  a  compensating  quality  ;  not  peculiar  to  any  one,  but 
common  to  all,  the  paramount  idea  of  Home.  Home,  so 
wonderful  in  the  severity  of  her  laws  and  morals,  terribly 
grand  even  in  her  errors,  and  eternally  memorable  in  her 
universal  dominion.  This  is  the  spirit  that  pervades  all 
Homan  writings,  and  gives  them  a  dignity  independent  of  all 
Greek  art  and  refinement  which  constituted,  too  often,  the 
objects  of  their  slavish  imitation. 

The  grandeur  and  general  controlling  force  of  the  state, 
and  the  mental  vigour  and  boldness  of  individuals  are,  in 
reality,  somewhat  antithetical,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  na¬ 
tural  as  well  as  reasonable  Mush  to  see  the  union  of 
both  in  equal  parts.  But,  from  the  nature  of  things,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  in  a  State  where  the  one  idea  of 
fatherland — its  greatness  and  its  fame — affects  everything, 
and  leaves  no  effort  untinged  with  associations  of  the  same, 
a  varied  development  such  as  that  characteristic  of  Greece, 
can  exist.  It  was  essential  to  the  blooming  prosperity  of  her 
genius  and  art  that  Athens  should  enjoy  the  perfect  freedom 
she  did,  a  freedom,  at  times,  perilous  to  civil  tranquillity, 
Sparta,  the  only  state  that  was  administered  both  with  virtue 
and  energy,  in  a  word,  the  only  state  in  all  Greece  whose 
political  existence  was  not  one  of  fleeting  prosperity,  but 
calculated  to  be  permanent  as  well  as  sound,  purchased  this 
superiority  at  the  price  of  a  limited  range  of  thought,  man¬ 
ners,  and  genius,  both  in  philosophy  and  poetry. 

Let  me  apply  this  observation  to  individuals :  have  not 
Caesar  and  Cicero  something  which  places  them  before  the 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  philosophers,  and  sophists,  to 
wdiom  they  are  indebted  as  regards  the  graces  of  language, 
and  oratory,  and  mode  of  thought,  and  to  whom  they  are 
vastly  inferior  in  acuteness  and  scientific  knowledge  ?  Every 
one  will  feel  that  in  the  works  of  these  two  wufiters,  as  in 
those  of  all  great  Homans,  there  breathes  a  spirit  differing 
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widely  from  tlie  degeneracy  of  later  G-reek  sophistry.  It  is 
not  genius  or  individual  intellect,  but  the  absorbing  idea  of 
their  country,  of  Eome  unique  in  the  world’s  history,  which 
animates  them  throughout,  and  like  the  invisible  spirit  of 
life,  imparts  a  glow  to  every  page  of  their  writings. 

To  assert  that  the  Romans  owed  all  their  culture  to  the 
Greeks,  and  that  they  had,  at  no  time,  been  in  possession  of 
original  sources  of  information,  is  so  little  founded  on  fact, 
that  tlie  powerful  influence  exercised  over  the  old  heroic  le¬ 
gends  and  poesy  of  Rome,  by  close  contact  with  Grecian  lite¬ 
rature,  was  the  very  means  of  well  nigh  obliterating  such 
vestiges  as  still  remained.  Many  writers,  particularly  familiar 
with  early  Roman  usages,  occasionally  hint  at  old  songs  cele¬ 
brating  the  deeds  of  a  glorious  past,  which  were  sung  at  public 
entertainments,  and  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy.  In  historical 
epics,  then,  lay  enshrined  the  patriotism  and  poetic  genius 
of  the  Romans,  before  they  were  tutored  by  the  Greeks  in 
sophistic  oratory,  and  a  more  elaborate  and  regular  prosody. 
If  it  be  asked  of  what  the  contents  of  these  old  epics  could 
have  consisted,  history,  at  once,  furnishes  a  reply.  Not  only 
the  fabulous  birth  and  adventures  of  Romulus,  the  rape  of 
the  Sabine  women,  but  likewise  the  traditionary  combat  of  the 
three  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  arrogance  of  Tarquin,  the  mis¬ 
fortune  and  death  of  Lucretia,  with  their  revenge  and  the  res¬ 
toration  of  liberty  by  Brutus  :  the  wondrous  war  of  Porsena, 
the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  his  warlike  preparations  against 
his  birth  place,  and  how,  when  his  heroic  heart  beat  with 
inward  dissension,  the  presence  of  his  mother,  and  the 
thoughts  of  Rome,  overcame  his  wavering  purpose.  All 
these  professed  histories,  when  examined  from  a  right  point 
of  view,  at  once  approve  themselves  to  the  enquirer  to  be 
genuine  old  Roman  epics  and  fictions,  and,  as  such,  are  of 
very  great  value  ;  though  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  historical 
critic,  if  they  are  judged  by  a  severe  standard,  to  reconcile 
the  numerous  internal  inconsistencies  they  contain.  It  had 
been  frequently  conjectured  that  much,  which,  in  reality,  be¬ 
longed  to  these  early  lays,  had  been  falsely  incorporated  into 
history,  and  that  Livy,  especially,  had  embodied  the  essence 
of  their  story  in  his  glowing  page.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
the  acumen  of  a  learned  critic*  of  our  own  day  to  winnow, 

*  See  IS^iebular’s  Roman  History. 
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with  diligent  and  careful  hand,  the  substantial  from  the  seem¬ 
ing,  and  he  has  accomplished  his  task  with  singular  success. 
Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  criticism  deprives  us  of  a  portion  of 
history  that  had,  for  ages,  passed  current  on  credit,  and,  yet, 
must  ever  have  appeared  vexatious,  ambiguous,  unsatis¬ 
factory  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gain,  at  least,  a  feeble 
echo  of  the  genuine  Roman  legends.  Those  historical  hero-ad- 
ventures,  before  Greek  verse  and  artificiality  had  weaned  the 
Roman  ear  from  the  melody  of  native  song,  were  wont  to  be 
chanted  in  simple  strains,  called  Saturnine,  in  Italy,  as  a  re¬ 
miniscence  of  the  olden  time,  and  which,  with  the  single 
exception  of  rhyme — which  they  had  not — were  not  unlike 
the  irregular  Alexandrines,  employed  by  almost  all  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages. 

The  contents  of  these  old  heroic  songs,  whilst,  here  and 
there,  lofty  traits  were  exhibited,  if  we  may  judge  from  what 
is  yet  extant  in  the  shape  of  ostensible  history,  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a  patriotic  character,  strictly  confined  to  the 
praises  of  the^  native  town  :  and,  in  spite  of  occasional  ad¬ 
mixture  of  the  fabulous  and  wonderful,  approaching  in  genius 
and  character  to  the  historical. 

Thus,  tlien,  it  is  not  difiBcult  to  comprehend  that  the 
fascinating  variety  of  the  Odyssey,  and  the  euphonious  sweet¬ 
ness  of  Greek  hexameters  so  completely  captivated  the 
Roman  soul  and  ear  as  to  alienate  them  from  their  native  tra¬ 
ditionary  lays. 

There  w^as  yet  another  cause  that  weaned  the  Romans 
from  their  old  heroic  legends,  and  brought  these  latter  so  far 
into  oblivion  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  mutilated  form  of  semi- 
fabulous  and  incoherent  chronicles :  it  lay  in  Rome’s  own 
history  and  the  subsequent  condition  of  the  world  generally. 
The  last  heroic  figure  of  early  Roman  history,  appertaining 
in  great  measure,  to  tradition  and  poetry,  and,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  handed  down  in  song,  is  that  of  Camillus,  liberating 
Rome  from  the  conquering  Gauls.  The  historical  period  of 
Rome  dates  from  this  liberation.  Amid  the  devastation  of 
the  Gauls,  memorials  of  every  kind  probably  perished :  all 
antecedent  to  this  time  is  vague  and  dubious,  or  if  any  indi¬ 
vidual  fact  stands  out  in  relief,  it  is,  at  all  events,  interspersed 
with  fabulous  matter.  Then  commenced  the  real  greatness 
of  Rome,  first  developed  in  the  Samnite  war.  Historically 
speaking,  this  is  indeed  the  heroic  age  of  the  Roman  people, 
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when,  most  probably,  were  composed  the  epics  mentioned  by 
Cato  and  Cicero,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  Ennius,  and  even 
of  Livy.  To  this  historically  heroic  time  of  Roman  energy 
and  virtue,  the  ancient  lays  of  kings,  heroes,  and  liberators, 
as  well  as  of  events  connected  with  the  immortal  City,  were 
still  near  enough  to  be  sensibly  felt.  But  when  Tarentum, 
Italy  and  Sicily,  Macedon  and  Carthage,  Spain  and  Achaia, 
fell  under  the  yoke,  what  connexion  was  there  between  the 
insignificance  of  early  Borne  that  made  warfare  against  the 
Sabines,  or  like  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  beleaguered  Yeii 
for  ten  long  years  — and  the  Rome  that  was  pressing  onward, 
irresistibly,  to  her  destiny  of  universal  dominion.  In  the  re¬ 
motest  times,  the  Greeks  were  a  numerous  people,  branching 
out  into  different  tribes  and  races.  Rome,  originally  a  single 
town,  had,  by  incorporating  several  of  the  states  of  Italy, 
attained  to  a  certain  importance,  and,  eventually,  became  an 
empire  before  which  a  subjugated  world  lay  prostrate. 

It  was,  then,  a  result  of  inevitable  circumstances,  that 
the  native  legends  of  Borne  evermore  retreated  into  dim  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  were  never  suffered  to  unfold  its  beauties  or  re¬ 
ceive  further  embellishment,  but  in  due  time  were  superseded 
by  Grecian  genius  and  art.  Enuius  alone  should  not  be  made 
to  bear  the  blame  for  all  this — of  whom  the  learned  Critic, 
already  alluded  to,  says,  that  he  considered  himself  the  first 
of  Boman  poets,  for  having  rooted  out  the  old  national 
minstrelsy.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  he,  who  in  his 
simplicity  fancied  he  had  three  souls  because  he  knew 
three  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Oscan,  or  old  Italian, 
was  not  a  little  proud  at  having  been  the  first  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Greek  hexameter,  though  rudely  enough.  The 
genuine  poet  is  not  always  exempt  from  vanity  of  this  sort, 
frequently  laying  too  great  a  stress  on  an  external,  perhaps 
ill-selected,  or  not  altogether  successful,  form,  merely  because 
it  has  cost  him  pains  and  exertion :  whilst  he  sets  no  value 
on  the  genius  that  awakens  our  admiration,  which,  as  he 
owes  it  exclusively  to  nature,  he  never  thinks  of  comparing 
with  others.  But  Ennius  directed  many  of  his  efforts  in  the 
newly  invented  art  to  the  subjects  of  those  ancestral  lays,  and 
some  of  his  verses,  still  extant,  breathe  a  lofty  tone  of  poetic 
sentiment.  We  are,  further,  induced  to  think  favourably  of 
him,  from  the  admiration  in  which  he  was  held  by  Lucretius ; 
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that  is,  if  we  may  suppose  this  admiration  to  have  been 
founded  on  a  kindred  spirit  and  resemblance  in  elevation  of 
thought  and  power  of  expression. 

The  arts  and  methods  of  Greece  made  their  way  into  Home 
incessantly,  but  with  varying  results.  Of  all  these,  historyand 
eloquence  were  most  congenial  to  the  Homans,  and  those 
which  they  were  most  successful  in  applying  to  their  own  in¬ 
stitutions.  Philosophy  was  the  most  foreign  to  their  tastes, 
and  in  poetry,  success  varied  with  the  dilferent  kinds  adopted. 

Dramatic  poetry  was  the  first  that  the  Homans  sought  to 
practise  after  the  time  of  Ennius :  but  their  labours  re¬ 
sulted  in  bald  translations,  devoid  of  fidelity  and  care,  and 
undeserving  of  the  name  of  imitations.  This  holds  good  of 
the  lost  tragedies  of  Pacuvius  and  Atticus,  as  well  as 
the  comedies  of  Plautus  and  Terence  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Domestic  farce,  the  so-called  Atellan  plays,  in 
Oscan  idiom,  survived  only  in  the  form  of  social  entertain¬ 
ments  in  the  private  houses  of  the  wealthy  classes  who,  amid 
encroachments  of  foreign  refiuement,  loved  thus  to  dwell,  at 
times,  on  the  reminiscences  of  old  Italian  nationality.  Much 
the  same  as,  in  our  own  day,  a  peculiar  relish  for  Bardic  song 
and  popular  comedy  contrasts  with  a  high  degree  of  mental 
culture.  On  so  slender  a  foundation  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  erect  the  superstructure  of  a  national  drama  :  at  any  rate, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  such  superstructure 
was  actually  raised.  With  regard  to  the  translations  that 
were  made  from  Greek  tragedy :  whilst  Homan  mythology, 
as  a  whole,  was  originally  near  akin  to  that  of  Greece,  yet, 
individually,  there  was  much  local  difference.  Iphigenia, 
CEdipus,  Prometheus,  the  Atridas,  the  calamities  that  befel 
the  Tlieban  Brothers,  all  appeared,  more  or  less,  strange  to 
the  Homans,  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  their  manners : 
like  an  exotic,  doomed,  after  a  feeble  struggle  for  existence, 
to  wither  and  die  off.  A  few  tragedies  of  Homan  poets  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  which  have  been  extolled  as  excellent 
of  their  kind,  prove  the  scantiness  of  the  species.  Whilst 
the  dramatic  declamations  generally  attributed  to  Seneca, 
demonstrate  how  early  Homan  tragic  compositions  ended. 
The  exhibition  of  Athenian  manners  in  farce  could  not  but 
appear  stiff  and  lifeless  to  a  Homan  spectator.  This  satis- 
hictorily  accounts  for  the  way  in  which  the  allurements  of 
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Pantomime  and  the  graces  of  the  dance  eventually  sup¬ 
planted  every  other  kind  of  scenic  spectacle. 

Must  not  susceptibility  of  tragic  feeling  and  intellec¬ 
tual  sympathy  have  been  blunted  by  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  combats,  in  which,  sometimes,  hundreds  of  lions  or 
elephants  were  killed  in  the  presence  of  an  applauding 
assembly  ?  In  the  several  attempts  which  the  Romans  made 
to  establish  native  tragedy,  it  is  strange  that  they  seldom, 
if  ever,  drew  their  subjects  from  their  own  legends.  This  is 
the  more  singular  that  the  moderns  have  frequently  selected, 
for  Tragedy,  such  themes  as  the  combat  of  the  Horatii,  the 
deed  of  Brutus,  or  the  self-conquest  and  altered  resolve  of  Co- 
riolanus — in  themselves  highly  poetical  and  not  undramatic 
• — and  have  thus,  as  it  were,  restored  her  own  to  poetrjn  The 
peculiar  character  of  these  historical  tales  supplies  us  with 
satisfactory  reasons  for  this  seeming  singularity.  The  patri¬ 
otic  feeling  embodied  in  them  was  far  too  near  that  age,  in 
point  of  time,  to  admit  of  dramatic  effect.  Of  this  the  history 
of  Coriolanus  affords  abundant  proof.  How  could  a  Ro¬ 
man  poet  have,  faithfully,  delineated  this  patrician  in  the 
whole  extent  of  his  original  arrogance  towards  plebeians — at 
a  period  when  the  Glracchi  sought  to  free  the  Roman  people 
from  this  very  same  patrician  hauteur  ?  How  could  the 
banished  Coriolanus  have  been  introduced  on  the  Roman 
stage,  as,  in  bitter  mood,  he  vents  on  his  country  reproaches 
not  altogether  undeserved — at  a  time  when  Sertorius,  the 
noblest  and  boldest  of  the  later  Romans,  living  in  banish¬ 
ment  among  the  unconquered  Lusitanians  and  Spaniards, 
was  planning  there  the  deliverance  of  his  country  and 
the  founding  of  a  new  Rome  ?  With  what  feelings  would 
Coriolanus — advancing  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  upon 
his  native  city — have  been  received  by  a  Roman  audience  at 
the  moment  when  Sylla  was  actually  on  his  march  with  an 
armed  force  for  the  self-same  purpose  ?  Again,  in  subsequent 
times,  were  not  all  these  occurrences  fresh,  and,  as  though, 
present  to  the  then  living  generation  ?  Not  merely  in 
this  history,  but  throughout,  the  contests  of  patricians  with 
plebeians  were  too  marked,  too  closely  interwoven  with  the 
web  of  Roman  legendary  story,  to  be  suitable  to  republican 
times.  And  for  the  Augustan  age,  Brutus,  and  similar 
worthies,  were  equally  unfit.  Let  me  adduce  an  instance 
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in  point,  from  the  modern  drama.  In  his  historical  plays, 
Shakespere  introduces  the  sanguinary  feuds  that  embroiled 
the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  but  when  he  wrote, 
those  feuds  were  completely  at  an  end.  The  civil  wars  of 
Germany  especially,  the  one  which,  with  more  or  less  violence, 
convulsed  the  country  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  offer 
copious  and  attractive  themes  for  the  German  dramatist’s 
treatment  on  our  own  stage :  but  here  the  case  is  not  fully 
the  same  as  with  the  Homans.  And  yet,  the  German  poet, 
if  he  would  do  justice  to  his  subject,  has  a  difficult  task  in 
hand,  and  must  proceed  cautiously,  in  order  not  to  irritate 
party  feeling,  or  tear  open  afresh  old  wounds  that  had  par¬ 
tially  healed  up,  and  thus  destroy  poetic  effect. 

Por  these  reasons,  the  Homans  had  no  tragedy  of  their 
own,  and  indeed  no  distinguished  stage. 

Of  the  poets  who  employed  the  other  forms  of  the  art, 
Lucretius,  the  earliest,  stands  alone  in  Homan  literature, 
both  as  to  genius  and  manner.  He  alone  can,  in  some 
measure,  afford  us  a  specimen  of  the  style  and  strain  of 
the  older  Homan  poesy ;  he  was  but  little  understood  or 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen  in  subsequent  times.  His 
work,  on  the  nature  of  things,  in  its  method,  resembles  the 
scientific  didactic  form,  which  originated  with  the  Greeks, 
and  was  still  in  vogue  among  them.  The  philosophy  Lucre¬ 
tius  had  adopted  was  the  worst  that  a  Homan  poet  could  have 
selected,  that  of  Epicurus,  which,  wffiilst  destroying  all 
belief  and  all  the  nobler  feelings,  and,  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  abounding  with  the  strangest  hypotheses,  was,  if  not 
positively  immoral,  at  least  unnational,  and  selfish  in  its  ten¬ 
dencies  and  influence  on  life,  as  well  as  fatal  to  imagination 
and  poetry  generally.  Yet  all  these  difficulties  were  overcome, 
and  it  is  with  poignant  regret  that  we  contemplate  his  noble 
spirit  given  over  to  the  deadly  system  of  Greek  sophistry. 
In  sublime  enthusiasm  he  holds  the  first  place  among  Homan 
poets  ;  as  nature’s  own  minstrel,  he  surpasses  all  the  bards 
of  antiquity.  In  reference  to  this  kind  of  poetry,  and  the 
position  that  nature  ought  to  occupy  in  poetic  representation, 
I  would  here  make  a  few  observations  of  general  application. 

It  is,  unquestionably,  the  business  of  poetry  to  make  not 
only  man,  but  also  surrounding  nature  the  object  of  her 
representation,  or  her  enthusiasm.  In  this  instance,  as  in 
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that  of  man,  a  tlireefold  distinction  obtains.  The  poetic 
treatment  of  man  as  its  element  and  subject  may  be,  first,  a 
bright  mirror  of  actual  life,  and  of  the  present ;  second,  the 
recollection  of  a  glorious,  heroic,  past,  and — where  poetry 
would  animate  and  inspire,  rather  than  describe — the  arous¬ 
ing  of  the  deeper  hidden  feelings  of  humanity.  All  this  may 
be  applied  to  nature.  Poetry  is  intended  to  present  us 
with  a  picture  of  the  collective  external  manifestations  of 
nature ;  to  this  end  serves  all  that  spring  produces,  of  ani¬ 
mating  and  quickening  influence,  the  noblest  portions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  in  form  and  habits,  the  loveliest  in  the 
world  of  plants  and  flowers,  whatever  in  the  external  changes 
that  take  place  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth  appears  sub¬ 
lime  or  important  to  the  eye  of  man.  The  dilficulty  is  to 
avoid  excess :  copious  descriptions,  even  when,  in  the  main, 
they  are  true,  grow  tedious  and  miss  their  aim.  But  single 
flowers  plucked  here  and  there  from  the  lap  of  bounteous 
nature,  and  tastefully  inserted  in  the  wreath  of  poesy,  con¬ 
stitutes  an  ornament  both  elegant  and  chaste.  Nature, 
too,  has  her  wondrous  past :  when  she  was  irregular  and 
gigantic  in  her  proportions,  like  the  race  of  man  in  the 
heroic  ages.  We  are  impressed  with  such  a  feeling,  on  be¬ 
holding  some  dreary  and  savage  waste,  where  rocks  and  hills 
are  confusedly  heaped  together  like  the  ruins  of  a  former 
W'orld.  All  the  legends  of  antiquity  confirm  us  in  this  view 
of  an  old  Tellurian  period  ;  unusual  appearances,  storms, 
lightnings,  floods,  and  earthquakes,  partially  transplant  us 
to  that  wild  state  of  nature.  All  these  are  fitting  subjects 
for  a  great  poet,  and  it  is  in  depicting  similar  ones  that 
Lucretius  shews  himself  to  be  a  glorious  painter  of  nature. 
Yet  here,  too,  the  poet  requires  only  what  is  general,  the 
assumption  of  a  wild  free  state  of  things,  a  past  age  of  sub¬ 
limity  and  grandeur  as  a  theatre  for  nature’s  wonders.  A 
technical  and  scientific  view,  namely,  whether  some  extensive 
mountain  ridge  is  the  result  of  volcanic  action  or  of  water,  is 
equally  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  poetry  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  atomic  system,  which  even  the  fancy  of  Lucretius 
was  not  able  to  invest  with  poetic  charms.  The  third  medium 
whereby  the  poet  comes  in  contact  with  nature,  is  through 
the  feelings.  Not  only  in  the  warble  of  the  nightingale,  or 
whatsoever  else  in  w'noflland  melody  delights  ever)  but 
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also  in  the  murmur  of  the  stream  or  of  the  woods,  we  think 
we  hear  a  kindred  voice,  of  joy  or  sadness  ;  as  though 
spirits  and  sensibilities  akin  to  our  own  would  fain  rush  to 
to  us  from  afar,  or  from  the  narrow  limits  that  separate 
them,  to  hold  communion  with  us.  To  listen  to  these  tones, 
to  feel  them  inwardly,  to  read  nature’s  very  soul,  the  poet 
retires  into  solitude.  The  enquirer’s  doubts,  whether  the 
soul  of  nature  be  really  thus  animated,  or  whether  it  be  a 
mere  delusion,  affect  him  not ;  enough,  that  this  feeling, 
this  presentiment,  lives  in  the  imagination  and  the  bosom  of 
humanity  and  poesy  ;  and  if  the  eye  could  lift  creation’s  veil, 
and  see  the  spirits  of  nature  at  work  in  their  hidden  labor¬ 
atory,  the  genuine  poet  would  still  be  reluctant,  even  if  he 
were  able,  to  remove,  entirely,  the  beneficent  veil.  Of  this 
view  of  nature,  so  mysterious  and  rich  in  sentiment,  few,  if 
any,  traces  are  to  be  found  in  G-reek  and  Roman  poets, 
whilst  they  abound  in  the  old  northern  bards,  who  lived  in 
constant  sympathy  with  nature.  These  natural  descriptions 
and  fancies  should  not,  however,  be  isolated,  in  poetry,  from 
the  contemplation  of  man,  of  whom  they  constitute  the 
choicest  ornament.  If  they  are,  the  picture  of  the  world, 
painted  by  poetry,  loses  some  portion  of  its  completeness  as 
a  whole,  general  harmony  is  disturbed,  and  the  efiect  marred. 
Therefore,  the  form,  which  treats  of  nature  scientifically, 
after  the  manner  of  Lucretius,  is,  in  reality,  a  mistaken  one, 
and,  like  his  philosophy,  objectionable :  yet  he  challenges 
our  sympathies  as  a  man,  and  as  a  poet  fills  us  with  the  high¬ 
est  admiration. 

The  great  Roman  writers  will  be  most  conveniently  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  order  of  their  respective  periods.  The  last 
days  of  the  Republic  witnessed  a  less  finished  development 
of  diction,  but  were,  otherwise,  richer,  in  a  literary  point  oi 
view,  than  the  Augustan  age.  As  an  orator,  Cicero  is 
marked  by  sufficient  variety  and  practice  in  his  art :  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  his  subjects,  and  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world,  invest  his  orations  with  a  high  degree  of  dig¬ 
nity.  Yet,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  style  so  redun¬ 
dant  in  expression  as  his  could  have  been  regarded  as  a  pattern 
of  good  writing.  Of  his  contemporaries,  there  were  some  who 
censured  his  tendency  to  Asiatic  pomposity.  The  greatest 
service  he  rendered  to  the  literary  culture  of  his  country 
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was  his  introduction  of  the  higher  moral  philosophy  of  tlie 
Grreeks.  For  the  more  abstruse  speculations,  in  whose  mazes 
the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  loved  to  wander,  and  in  which  they 
displayed  an  infinity  of  art,  Cicero  had  as  little  inclination  or 
faculty  as  any  other  Roman.  But  as  a  fond  lover  of  phi¬ 
losophy,  whose  society  he  courted,  for  solace,  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune,  or  for  the  retirement  of  lettered  ease,  when 
weary  of  the  noisy  din  and  bustle  of  public  business,  he  made 
a  happy  and  judicious  selection.  He  attached  himself  to 
the  tenets  of  Plato,  as  most  favourable  to  a  general  and 
beautiful  mental  culture,  and  recognized  by  collective  an¬ 
tiquity  as  the  very  acme  of  perfection  in  genius  and  lan¬ 
guage.  But,  as  Plato’s  later  successors — at  whose  hands 
the  Romans,  directly,  received  these  doctrines — had  become 
thoroughly  sceptical,  inasmuch  as  their  great  master  had 
practised  philosophy  only  as  an  art,  without  reducing  it  to  a 
system,  Cicero  often  betook  himself,  for  practical  advice  and 
information,  to  the  maxims  of  the  Stoics  :  and  where  the 
stubbornness  that  characterized  this  school,  was  not  con¬ 
genial  to  his  views,  he  had  recourse  to  Aristotle,  who  is,  in 
all  things,  fond  of  the  middle  path,  and  who,  in  morals,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  felicitous  medium  between  Stoic  severity  and 
Epicurean  apathy.  To  the  latter  he  was  decidedly  averse, 
nor  unjustly  so.  It  must  not,  indeed,  be  presumed  that  all 
those  wdio,  in  antiquity,  agreed  with  Epicurus  so  far  as  to 
consider  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  the  highest  and  final  aim  of 
life,  likewise  accepted  or  acted  upon  the  various  objection¬ 
able  inferences  that  may  be  legitimately  drawn  from  his 
principles.  Yet,  whilst  there  were,  unquestionably,  various 
modifications  and  constructions  of  these  doctrines,  some 
holding,  with  Aristippus,  that  pleasure  consisted  of  sensual 
gratifications,  others  that  it  meant  a  placid  and  painless  con¬ 
dition  of  inward  satisfaction,  which  the  better  Epicureans 
as  well  as  other  Greek  philosophers  sought  for  chiefly  in 
mental  exercise  and  intercourse  wdth  congenial  friends, 
all  concurred  in  this  particular  ;  that  a  total  secession  from 
public  and  civil  business  constituted  a  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  wisely  regulated  mode  of  life.  In  their  effect 
on  daily  practice,  these  doctrines  were,  eminently,  selfish  and 
unnational,  and  having,  at  the  first,  had  many  adherents  at 
Rome,  they  contributed  not  a  little  to  its  corruption. 
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Cicero,  a  foe  to  Epicurus  and  his  system,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  thoroughly  patriotic  thinker.  Hence  his  philosophy 
has  often  been  the  delight  of  statesmen,  who,  without  any 
inborn  taste,  or  leisure,  for  speculation,  yet  were  glad  to 
devote  their  moments  of  leisure  to  contemplation. 

In  form  and  diction  Cicero  is  extremely  unequal :  a  fea¬ 
ture  frequently  observable  in  E-oman  writers,  since  they 
were  not  always  successful  in  making  their  own  mental 
eftbrts  harmonize  completely,  with  what  they  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks. 

Caesar  is  the  first  in  whom  we  find  perfect  evenness  of 
expression.  When  he  handled  the  pen,  he  was  guided  by 
the  self-same  principles  as  when  he  wielded  the  sword : 
directing  his  attention  uninterruptedly  to  one  sole  object, 
and  to  it  making  all  else  subservient.  He  is  in  complete 
possession  of  the  qualities  next  only  to  liveliness  in  historic 
writing — clearness  and  simplicity.  But  how  strikingly  does 
the  lucid  brevity  of  Caesar,  hastening  to  attain  its  object,  and 
treating  all  else  as  superfluous,  differ  from  the  diffuse,  Homer¬ 
like  garrulity  and  transparency  of  Herodotus !  As  a  general 
arranges  his  forces,  with  the  greatest  economy  of  strength  con¬ 
sistent  with  safety,  and  makes  the  most  of  every  advantage  he 
may  have  over  the  enemy,  so,  Caesar  musters  his  words,  and 
marshals  his  sentences  with  consummate  skill  and  care;  and 
just  as  inexorably  did  he  pursue  the  advantage  that  victory 
gave  him  on  the  battle  field.  Of  all  those  who  have  re¬ 
corded  their  own  exploits,  notwithstanding  his  Attic  grace, 
Xenophon, |s  too  inferior  a  politician  or  a  general  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  Caesar.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  criticise  the  lite¬ 
rary  merits  of  annals  penned  by  some  of  Alexander’s  captains, 
or  by  Hannibal,  for  they  have  not  reached  us.  As  a  writer, 
then,  the  Homan  when  judged  by  the  productions  of  others, 
under  similar  circumstances,  is  still  Caesar,  the  invincible. 

In  description  of  character,  and  as  an  historical  painter 
generally,  Sallust  is  truly  grand :  but  his  style  is  not  quite 
so  even,  so  clear,  or  always  so  apt  as  that  of  Caesar.  There 
is  an  occasional  forced  stiffness,  with  an  affectation  of  quaint¬ 
ness.  Even  in  history,  the  form  of  which,  as  it  originated 
in  the  Greek  Eepublics,  might  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to 
Homan  genius,  imitation  of  some  special  model — in  this  case 
Thucydides-^was  not  without  injurious  consequences. 
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This  first  flourishing  period  of  Eoman  intellect  and  ora¬ 
tory  clearly  demonstrates  how  great  an  advantage  it  is  to 
literature  to  command  the  sympathies  and  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  leading  public  men.  Their  very  position  enables 
them  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole,  and  to  con¬ 
sider  literary  matters  in  their  most  extensive  relations. 
This  was  one  circumstance  that  imparted  a  peculiar  gran¬ 
deur  to  Eoman  literature.  On  the  commencement  of  a  new 
order  of  things  after  the  death  of  Brutus,  a  spirit  altogether 
novel  pervaded  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
free  action  of  eloquence  was  manacled :  on  the  other  hand, 
men’s  minds  turned  once  more  to  poetry,  whose  voice  could 
find  no  general  sympathy  amidst  the  din  and  bloodshed  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  But  now,  as  if  to  inaugurate  the  return  of 
peace  and  the  happy  sway  of  Augustus,  the  advent  of  a  na¬ 
tional  poetry  embodying  patriotic  sentiment  in  classic  dic¬ 
tion,  was  eagerly  looked  for,  to  contribute  her  embellishments 
to  the  general  splendour.  To  accomplish  this,  not  only 
Virgil,  but  Propertius  and  Horace,  too,  were  encouraged, 
nay,  earnestly  solicited  by  the  first  men  in  the  state  to  attune 
their  lyre.  On  account  of  his  artistic  style,  Propertius  was 
well  qualified  to  be  an  epic  poet ;  but  he  wanted  to  be  free,  and 
lived  entirely  as  his  own  genius  led  him,  passionately  devoted 
to  the  feelings  of  generous  friendship  and  ardent  love,  with 
which  his  whole  soul  was  animated,  and  his  fervent  song  dis¬ 
tinguished  above  all  other  Eoman  bards.  Of  the  poets  that 
have  come  down  to  us  entire,  Horace  possessed  perhaps  the 
greatest  share  of  heroic  grandeur.  He  was  a  patriot  who  locked 
up  within  his  bosom  the  pangs  he  felt  at  Eepublican  decline, 
mingling,  in  order  to  alleviate  his  pain,  in  life’s  gayest  scenes, 
and  poetizing.  At  every  opportunity,  his  patriotic  enthusiasm 
and  aspiration  after  freedom,  peer  from  beneath  the  smiles 
of  assumed  gaiety.  He  dared  not  undertake  a  long  poem, 
founded  on  some  traditionary  legend  of  his  country’s  infancy, 
without  risking  the  betrayal  of  sentiments  that  would  have 
been  unseasonable,  and  no  less  unpalatable.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  respond  to  their  reiterated  appeals. 

Peaceful,  artistic,  tender  Virgil  was  most  especially  fitted 
owing  to  his  love  of  nature  and  of  rural  life,  to  become  the 
national  poet  of  the  Eomans.  The  old  Eoman,  as  indeed 
the  old  Italian,  mode  of  life,  generally,  was  altogether 
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founded  on  agriculture  and  country  life  ;  whilst  the  Greeks 
were,  for  the  most  part,  a  community  of  traders,  navigators, 
and  merchants.  Even  the  most  distinguished  and  eminent 
Eomans  in  the  good  old  time,  lived  in  conformity  with  the 
simple  habits  and  tastes  of  rural  life,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
corruption  of  the  metropolis,  remnants  of  sound  and  vigo¬ 
rous  moral  feeling,  the  usual  concomitants  of  agricultural 
pursuits,  were  far  from  being  destroyed  in  the  rest  of 
Italy.  This  point  had  to  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  bard  who 
aspired  to  the  dignity  of  becoming  the  national  poet  of  his 
country,  and  who  intended  not  to  confine  his  sphere  of  action 
within  metropolitan  limits.  Virgil’s  fondness  for  nature 
and  for  rustic  life  is  sufficiently  manifest  in  his  Eclogues, 
the  production  of  his  youth,  whilst  he  has  shewn  his  ma¬ 
tured  master-spirit  in  his  more  finished  poem,  the  Georgies. 
Would  that  he  had  not  framed  his  admirable  lays, 
which  are  altogether  so  fitted  to  the  now  peaceful  Eome  and 
which  breathe  the  genuine  old  Italian  spirit,  in  the  foreign, 
didactic  form  of  Alexandrine  verse  ;  and  that  he  had  incor¬ 
porated  his  views  of  nature  and  of  agriculture  in  his  great 
Epic  dedicated  to  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  his  country, 
and  thus  bequeathed  to  us  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
picture  of  old  Italian  manners  !  It  would  have  been  the 
means  of  effectually  reviving  native  heroic  tradition,  and 
of  securing  for  it  a  firm  and  permanent  footing.  But  then 
he  would  have  had  to  sketch  his  Epic  in  bolder  outlines, 
and  with  a  looser  connection.  In  the  circumscribed  arrange¬ 
ment  he  has  adopted,  the  latter  Italian  portion  of  his  poem 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  first  half,  in  which  he 
was  enabled  to  interweave  the  origin  of  Home,  so  happily, 
with  the  magnificent  legends  of  Tro}^  Nevertheless,  the 
.yEneid,  which  the  poet  left  unfinished,  and  considered  so 
unsatisfactory  as  to  desire  its  annihilation,  has  justly  re¬ 
mained  the  real  national  poem  of  the  Bomans.  If  we  judged 
by  the  soaring  flight  of  enthusiasm  alone,  or  happy  facility 
of  innate  genius,  we  might  perhaps  be  inclined  to  award  the 
superiority  to  Lucretius  and  Ovid  :  but  Virgil’s  especial  ex¬ 
cellence  lies  in  the  national  feeling  which  he  most  thoroughly 
expresses.  To  complete  perfection  the  iEneid  cannot,  in¬ 
deed,  lay  claim :  for  w'e  miss  in  it  that  symmetry  which 
is  wanting  in  most  of  the  Eoman  poets,  owing  to  the  con- 
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fiict  between  native  power  and  acquired  art.  In  Yirgil, 
the  deficiency  appears  in  representation  and  language,  but 
most  of  all  in  the  arrangement  of  the  whole. 

This  inequality  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  style  of 
Horace,  and  the  other  lyric  poets.  Among  various  nations, 
the  epic  is  the  form  that  difiers  least,  though  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  Homeric  imitation  cramped  and  misled  both 
Virgil  and  many  after  him.  But,  independently  of  form, 
the  process  of  mixing  the  heroic  legends  of  one  people 
with  those  of  another  is  comparatively  easy,  since  there  is 
so  much  akin  in  the  varied  mythology  of  nations,  though 
separated  ever  so  widely.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
twofold  :  either  the  universal  condition  of  humanity  iii 
primitive  times  of  youthful  and  elastic  vigour  is  much  the 
same  in  many  particulars  ;  or  that  the  accordance,  some¬ 
times  extremely  singular,  evidences  the  common  origiu 
of  man,  especially  as  regards  the  allegorical  symbols  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  kind  of  poetry.  The  legendary  epics  of  all 
races  have  many  points  of  contact,  and  every  where  vibrate 
in  accordant  tones  of  mutual  sympathy :  though  it  were 
difficult  to  restore  the  lost  thread  of  connexion,  and,  not 
merely  to  demonstrate  critically  how  all  the  great  legends 
of  the  ancient  world  sprang  from  one  common  source,  but, 
likewise  to  combine  the  whole  in  poetry  and  inform  them 
with  fresh  life.  Bor  the  purposes  of  serious  dramatic  poetry, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  degree  of  elevation  attained  in  art 
by  other  nations,  may  serve,  on  the  whole,  to  guide  us  in  de¬ 
termining  how  far  our  aspirations  may  tend,  and  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  boundary  of  human  possibility.  Yet,  mere  form 
is  not  to  be  the  object  of  imitation  :  if  the  stage  is  to  be  at¬ 
tended  with  general  beneficial  results,  it  should  be  founded 
on  national  lore,  historical  or  legendary,  and  be  proportioned 
to  the  habits,  character,  and  thoughts  of  the  people  for 
whom  it  is  specially  composed. 

Of  all  imitated  forms,  the  lyric  is  peculiarly  hurtful  and 
objectionable.  Bor  what  greater  value  or  attraction  can 
a  lyric  poem  have  than  that  of  being  a  free  outburst  of 
genuine  feeling  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  there  that  can 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  this  charm,  when  a  spurious 
warmth  is  simulated,  and  where  art  completely  usurps  the 
place  of  nature  ?  In  Eoman  poets,  the  very  passages  that 
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have  been  borrowed,  and  those  that  are  native,  can  be  re¬ 
spectively  distinguished.  Notwithstanding  this  inequality, 
Horace  stirs  our  sympathies  more  than  any  other  Ho¬ 
man  poet,  as  a  man.  He  rises  highest  in  those  portions 
of  his  works,  in  which  he  addresses  to  us  the  actual  lan¬ 
guage  of  Homans,  recalling  the  olden  splendour,  invoking 
Hegulus  the  noble  patriot,  and  citing  others  who,  in  his  own 
forcible  words,  were  “prodigal  of  their  great  souls.” 

In  the  only  species  of  poetry  which  the  Homans  created 
for  themselves,  in  satire,  Horace  is,  by  far,  the  most  spirited 
writer.  This  species,  distinct  in  form  from  the  common 
ludicrous  lyric  poetry,  and  couched  in  epic  verse  of  greater 
licence,  is  purely  Homan  in  its  spirit  and  contents.  Through¬ 
out,  it  treats  of  the  social  relations  of  the  metropolis,  intro¬ 
duces  the  current  jests  of  the  day,  and  alludes  to  the  moral 
corruption  that  flowed  into  Home  from  half  the  globe.  A 
poetic  picture  of  real  life  can  only  be  furnished  us  by  means 
of  the  Drama,  when  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  :  but  in¬ 
dividual  traits,  in  however  spirited  a  manner  they  may  be 
drawn,  cannot  constitute  dramatic  painting.  Hence  Homan 
satire,  conceived  in  the  master-spirit  of  Horace  himself,  is, 
at  the  most,  a  substitute  for  Comedy,  which  the  Homans 
may  be  said  never  to  have  actually  possessed  :  at  least,  no 
native  power  of  their  own  that  ever  ripened  into  full  de¬ 
velopment.  And  even  when  the  enthusiasm  of  satire  rises 
to  the  pitch  of  magnificent  invective  against  vice  and  folly, 
as  in  Juvenal,  such  enthusiasm  may  be  morally  worthy  of 
admiration,  but,  after  all,  it  is  not  poetry. 

Prose  attained  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  elevation,  than 
poetry,  among  the  Homans :  Livy  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  almost  perfect  as  to  language,  and  the  rhetorical 
form  of  History,  peculiar  to  the  ancients,  received  from  his 
hand  whatsoever  it  still  lacked  of  artistic  elegance. 

The  first  half  of  the  long  reign  of  Augustus  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  harvest-time  of  intellectual  products  that 
had  been  ripening  ever  since  the  latter  days  of  the  Hepublic, 
when  political  grandeur  was  no  mere  abstraction,  and  when 
the  genius  of  freedom  walked  abroad. 

The  younger  generation,  born,  or,  at  least,  bred,  under 
the  Monarchy,  bore  the  impress  of  a  different  character. 
So  early  as  the  end  of  Augustus’  reign,  symptoms  of  declin- 
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ing  taste  made  their  appearance,  and,  first,  in  the  imagina¬ 
tive  conceits  and  eifeminate  diction  of  Ovid. 

The  rapid  deterioration  of  History,  in  'which  the  Homans 
excelled,  under  the  fearful  tyranny  of  the  later  CsDsars,  is 
amply  evidenced  by  the  mannerism  of  Velleius  Paterculus, 
not  to  speak  of  his  despicable  llatter3^  Seneca,  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  originated  a  sententious  and  highly  atfected  style  of 
composition.  In  proportion  as  despotism  increased  in  rigo¬ 
rous  harshness,  those  who  still  resisted  it  in  spirit,  attached 
themselves  more  closely  to  the  tenets  of  Stoicism,  the  genius 
of  which  could  not  but  be  acceptable  to  the  proud  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit  that  was  surrounded,  on  all  sides,  by  mean  ser¬ 
vility  and  fawning  sycophancy.  Pomposity,  extravagance, 
and  affectation  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  train  of 
political  and  social  coercion.  In  Lucan,  they  are  strangely 
coupled  with  pretentious  republican  enthusiasm :  our  sur¬ 
prise  is  mingled  with  contempt  when  we  find  the  same  poet 
lauding  Hero  in  terms  of  almost  criminal  adulation,  and  in 
the  same  breath  impiously  exalting  Cato  above  the  gods ! 
As  though  not  utterly  renouncing  the  associations  of  her 
childhood,  Eoman  poetry  returns,  in  Lucan,  to  the  form  of 
the  historical  epic.  Considered  on  its  own  merits,  any  great 
historical  event  may  justly  furnish  matter  for  an  epic  :  how 
remote,  or  how  near,  chronologically,  signifies  very  little,  so 
that  its  inward  constitution  be  suitable.  To  this  end,  feel¬ 
ing,  enthusiasm,  fancy,  should  have  greater  scope  afforded 
for  their  exercise  than  mere  arrangement  of  plan,  or  order 
of  proceeding.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  Alexander,  whose  life 
and  deeds,  such  as  the  fall  of  Darius,  and  the  Indian  expedi¬ 
tion,  might  have  furnished  ample  materials  for  poetic  re¬ 
quirements,  had  any  poet  lived,  at  that  period,  capable  of 
celebrating  them  worthily.  The  civil  war  of  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  a  contest  between  opposite  faction  and  policjq  has, 
indeed,  furnished  many  themes  of  dramatic  representation 
in  modern  times,  yet,  no  amount  of  genius  or  art  could  have 
availed  to  mould  these  into  epic  form.  The  picture  of 
the  taste  of  this  age  is  completed  by  mentioning  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  Persius,  and  the  forced  style  of  the  elder  Pliny ; 
though  the  works  of  this  last  writer  are  so  far  valuable  that 
they  testify  what  the  Homans  might  have  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  human  knowledge,  had  they  oftener  chosen  to  ap. 
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ply  tlie  means  wliicli  unbounded  rule  placed  at  tbeir  com¬ 
mand. 

Better  times  succeeded,  and,  once  more,  a  Boman  of  the 
grand  ancient  model  swayed  the  civilized  world  on  the 
throne  of  Augustus.  As  Trajan  is  the  last  of  the  Caesars 
whose  intellect  reached  the  standard  of  true  Homan  great¬ 
ness,  so  Tacitus,  who,  as  a  writer,  is  entitled  to  a  similar 
meed  of  approbation,  closes  the  list  of  Eoman  authors  of  the 
first  distinction.  He  began  life  under  Vespasian  and  Titus, 

• — the  first  good  emperors  after  Hero — in  Domitian’s  reign 
lie  had  learnt  to  observe  and  be  silent,  and  under  Herva  he 
anticipated  the  splendour  that  was  destined  in  Trajan’s  time, 
to  illumine  Borne  with  brilliant  though  setting  glories. 

The  profundity  of  his  genius,  and  his  peculiar  expression 
so  suitable  to  its  conveyance,  are  more  distinctly  apparent, 
from  the  numerous  failures  of  those,  who,  in  vain,  have  sought 
to  imitate  him.  His  expression  is,  indeed,  faultless,  though 
the  language  at  his  command  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  as  grand  as  when  Csesar  wrote,  or  as  artistic  as  the 
materials  of  Livy.  In  this  glorious  trio,  the  language  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  to  have  attained  the  climax  of  its  respective 
purity  and  eminence :  in  C£esar,  unadorned  simplicity  and 
grandeur ;  in  Livy,  rhetorical  splendour,  of  beautiful 
natural  proportions  ;  in  Tacitus,  profound  artistic  strength, 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  ancient  Borne. 


.  LECTUBE  IV. 

BllTEF  UUKATIOlSr  OF  BoMAlST  LiTEEATUEE. - HeW  EPOCH 

UNDER  Hadrian. — Influence  of  Oriental  thought 
OVER  the  PHILOSOPHV  OF  THE  WeST. — MOSAIC  RE¬ 
CORDS,  Hebrew  poesy. — The  Persian  religion. — 
Idea  of  the  Bible,  and  characteristics  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

The  exotic  character  of  literature  and  philosophy  as 
Bom  an  products,  is  seen  from  the  paucity  of  Latin  authors 
contrasted  with  the  rich  collection  of  Grecian  genius,  as 
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also  from  tlie,  comparatively,  slaort  period  during  -wLicli 
E-oman  art  and  culture  flourished. 

As  regards  translations  from  the  Greek  tongue,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  poets  and  original  writers,  Eome  could  boast  of  some 
of  these  ever  since  the  days  when  the  Scipios  patronized  the 
literature  and  rhetoric  of  the  Greeks;  when  the  elder  Cato 
made  the  history,  manners,  and  language,  of  his  ancestors  the 
objects  of  his  investigation,  in  order  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Eoman  thought  against  the  encroachments  of  Grecian  in¬ 
novation  :  and  when  Ennius  partially  applied  Greek  art  and 
versiflcation  to  Eoman  themes,  and  instituted  the  older 
school  of  Eoman  poetry.  But  if,  by  flourishing  literature,  we 
mean  something  more  than  a  disjointed  fragmentary  series 
of  ill-assorted  efforts  :  if  we  expect  a  certain  connection  and 
unity  in  all  its  parts,  a  fixed  and  regular  meaning  attached 
to  words,  especially  in  prose,  a  continuous  transmission  and 
extension  of  acquirements  affecting  language,  rhetoric,  and 
intellectual  culture  generally ;  in  that  case,  Eoman  litera¬ 
ture  cannot  strictly  date  before  the  time  of  Cicero,  wEo 
took  a  prominent,  nay,  the  leading  part,  in  its  establishment. 
Until  his  day,  all  rhetorical  instruction  was  thoroughly 
Greek,  being  conveyed  by  means  of  Greek  books  and  in  the 
Greek  language.*  It  wms  he  wUo  promoted  public  scien¬ 
tific  teaching  by  means  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  for  philosophical  purposes  and  for  the 
theory  of  eloquence*.  Through  him  the  language  was  both 
extended  in  its  application  and  fixed  in  certain  limits  and 
definite  boundaries,  to  wLich  the  grammatical  wTitings  of 
Caesar  and  Varro  also  greatly  contributed.  Next  to  Cicero, 
these  two  claim  the  distinction  of  having  erected  the  solid 
structure  of  genuine  Eoman  literature,  Caesar  byhisfurthering 
the  interests  of  learning  by  his  oratory,  and  by  his  exertions 
to  disseminate  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  language  of 
which  he  was  himself  so  great  a  master,  fashioning  it  in 
well-defined  proportions  and  thus  materially  augmenting  its 
power.  Varro  assisted,  in  the  capacity  of  a  learned  collector 
of  valuable  w^orks,  and  an  accurate  enquirer  into  the  anti- 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cicero  sent  his  own  son,  Marcus,  to 
Athens,  to  study  under  Cratippus.  See  his  “  De  Odiciis,”  Lib.  I.  cap.  I. 
—  Translator's  note. 
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quities  of  his  country,  in  making  that  the  actual  period  ot 
flourishing  Eoinan  literature."^  The  most  remarkable  writers 
previous  to  Trajan,  have  been  briefly  considered  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  remarks.  The  last  work  of  any  note  produced  in 
this  flourishing  age  of  Roman  intellect  is  the  panegyric  of 
the  younger  Pliny  on  Trajan.  A  worthy  subject  for  the 
final  effort  of  declining  eloquence,  an  art  in  which  the  in¬ 
competence  of  Pliny’s  feeble  imitators  was  as  conspicuous 
as  the  imbecility  of  Trajan’s  successors  in  the  purple. 

The  classic  period  of  Roman  literature,  reckoning  from 
the  Consulate  of  Cicero  to  the  death  of  Trajan,  did  not,  then, 
exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty  years.  That  time  is,  like- 
■wise,  distinguished  for  the  first  scientific  development  of 
practical  jurisprudence,  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  in 
wRich  they  displayed  great  ability  and  skill.  Cicero  and 
Caesar  were  the  first  to  conceive  the  design  of  collecting  and 
arranging  the  immense  mass  of  Roman  statutory  laws ;  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  two  classes  of  jurists  prevailed,  the 
one  inclining  to  a  mild  and  merciful,  the  other  to  a  strictly 
literal  and  severe  interpretation  of  the  law  ;  under  Hadrian 
the  establishment  of  a  complete  legal  digest,  called  the  Per¬ 
petual  Edict,  furnished  the  very  remedy  that  Cicero  and 
Caesar  had  contemplated. 

Hadrian  inaugurates  an  epoch  altogether  new,  not  only 
as  concerns  the  principles  of  government,  but  also  mental 
cultivation.  The  language  and  literature  of  Greece  gradu¬ 
ally  reasserted  their  natural  rights,  and  extended  their  in¬ 
tellectual  sway  over  the  civilized  world  which  was  now  poli¬ 
tically  one  under  the  Emperors  of  Rome. 

Whilst  Roman  writers  of  any  importance  rapidly  de¬ 
creased  after  Trajan,  and  even  these,  when  contrasted  with 
their  predecessors,  appear  to  lose  wliat  little  merit  they  may 
have  seemed  to  possess,  till,  at  last,  the  list  of  these,  too, 
grows  extinct:  a  new  life  stirred  in  Greek  literature  and 
philosophy,  a  general  mental  activity,  a  rich  after-crop  of 
Grecian  genius,  frequently  not  unworthy,  both  in  descrip - 

*  Having",  in  his  youth,  been  Admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet  in  the  piratical 
war,  Varro  was  subsequently  appointed  by  Ceesar  to  be  his  librarian, 
where  he  had  ample  means  of  cultivating  his  literary  tastes.  He  shared 
Cicero’s  banishment,  but  was  recalled  by  Augustus. — 2'ranslator’ s  note. 
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tive  power  and  in  language,  of  the  palmy  days  of  its  literature, 
but  certainly  every  way  superior  to  the  age  that  immediately 
preceded.  It  is  true  that  no  further  efforts  of  the  muse 
rose  above  humble  mediocrity :  but  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
were  all  the  more  zealously  cultivated,  and  instead  of  being 
separated  and  opposed,  as  in  old  Attic  times,  they  were 
blended  together  in  ever  increasing  harmony.  The 
Socratic  mode  of  philosophizing,  as  in  Plato’s  dialogues, 
was  no  longer  acceptable,  either  in  design  or  expression ; 
manners,  and,  indeed,  all  the  arrangements  of  life  assumed 
by  that  method,  were  altogether  too  foreign  to  the  prevalent 
social  taste.  The  scientific  severity  of  Aristotle  was  suited 
only  to  very  few.  In  their  stead  arose  a  new  rhetorical 
treatment  of  scientific  subjects,  which  flourished  in  full 
vigour,  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  to  that 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  and  produced  some  excellent  writers. 
Another  instance  is  afforded,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the 
truth  of  the  remark,  that  whilst  there  were  some  periods  in 
which  Grreek  poetry  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  inventive 
genius  and  grandeur,  and  others  that  were  totally  unfavour¬ 
able  to  its  growth,  rhetoric,  an  art  which  the  Greeks  made 
peculiarly  their  own,  flourished  during  all  vicissitudes  of 
time  and  circumstance,  and  disappeared  only  for  a  season 
to  emerge  with  increased  splendour. 

Of  the  great  mass  of  writers  of  this  latter  period  of 
ancient  Greek  literature,  serving,  as  a  whole,  principally  in 
an  historical  point  of  view  to  indicate  particular  sources  of 
information,  or,  in  some  measure,  to  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  more  important  names,  there  are,  nevertheless,  a  few, 
possessing  some  intrinsic  merit.  At  the  head  of  these  is 
Plutarch,  whose  Lives,  in  spite  of  considerable  errors  of 
style  and  judgment,  are,  yet,  replete  with  genuine  treasures 
of  moral  precept,  the  value  of  which  time  has  not  availed  to 
diminish.  His  style  is  overcharged,  and  sometimes  con¬ 
fused.  The  copious  remarks  of  his  own  that  he  has  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  memoirs  of  his  heroes,  require  to  be 
carefully  sifted :  now  and  then  there  are  some  neither 
pointed  nor  appropriate.  Throughout  the  whole,  however, 
the  noblest  integrity  of  feeling  reigns,  and  a  full  acquaintance 
is  manifested  with  all  the  moral  masterpieces  of  classic  an¬ 
tiquity,  well-digested,  and  animated  by  the  purest  spirit. 
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That  style,  as  an  art,  was  not  completely  extinct,  and  that 
Attic  wit  still  lived,  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  in  Lucian. 
As  a  spirited  writer  in  the  mixed  species  of  philosophical 
satire,  he  has  few  equals,  and  is  inestimable  as  a  delineator 
of  the  manners  of  the^  age.  In  his  history,  Arrian,  generally 
reckoned  the  best  biographer  of  Alexander,  deserves  com¬ 
parison  with  Xenophon  for  beautiful  simplicity,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  the  last  of  the  eminent  and  virtuous  Cmsars,  occu¬ 
pies  too  honourable  a  position  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
not  to  deserve  to  be  recorded  for  his  literary  merits  also  :  he 
composed,  in  Grreek,  a  series  of  Stoic  self-contemplative  ob¬ 
servations  of  considerable  worth.  Whilst  Herodian  sketched 
the  history  of  the  unworthy  successors  of  Aurelius,  in  a 
manner  scarcely  to  be  expected  at  this  period. 

Greek  philosophers  of  various  sects  were  invited  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  in  great  numbers,  to  undertake  tutorial 
posts,  and  this  important  class  of  men  were  regularly,  so  to 
speak,  taken  into  the  service  of  the  state.  It  was  now  expected 
of  Stoic  philosophy  to  prop  and  support  the  tottering  creed  of 
the  people.  Lucian  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  decay  of  this  old 
belief  in  the  gods  and  in  general  mythology,  of  the  prevalence 
of  scepticism,  free  thinking,  and  infidelity,  throughout  the 
whole  Homan  world ;  whilst  the  fact  that  Sextus  Empiricus, 
the  most  copious  writer  of  the  sceptical  school,  is  contemporary 
with  this  age,  is  a  strong  presumption  of  the  universal  fer¬ 
ment,  and  newly  aroused  activity  of  the  exploring  philosophi¬ 
cal  mind.  Again,  Lucian,  in  his  witty  picture  of  the  times, 
proves  the  general  tendency  there  was  to  fanaticism,  the  su¬ 
perstition  of  science  gradually  supplanting  the  olden  poetic 
credulity  ;  belief  in  astrology  and  an  inclination  to  magic  arts 
being  sown  broadcast,  by  means  of  many  secret  societies,  and 
also  publicly  taught  in  writings,  and,  orally,  by  philosophers. 
The  influence  of  oriental  modes  of  thought,  theories  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  demonology,  introducing  together  with  the  pure 
sources  of  truth,  likewise  streams  of  deeper  and  more  fervid 
fanaticism  than  the  younger  and  colder  philosophy  of  the 
West  could  conceive  or  devise,  spread  further  and  further. 
Even  in  architecture,  as  renewed  under  Hadrian,  the  predo¬ 
minant  Egyptian  taste  shewed  an  evident  leaning  to  oriental¬ 
ism.  Plutarch,  though  following  Plato,  exhibits  Platonic  phi- 
Isophy  in  a  later  form,  when  it  began  to  embody  all  that 
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yet  remained  of  tlie  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  or,  at  least, 
that  passed  by  the  name  of  Pythagorean,  of  Egyptian  origin, 
— and  to  approximate  nearer  to  old  oriental  tradition,  from 
which  Plato  himself  is  supposed  to  have  drawn  some  of  his 
views. 

This  new  Platonic  philosophy  soon  became  dominant : 
the  0ther  sects,  namely,  the  Sceptic,  Epicurean,  and  even 
the  Stoic  lost  their  individuality.  Yet  many  Stoic  tenets 
entered  as  elements  into  this  one  comprehensive  philosophy 
of  tte  Greeks,  which,  from  its  principal  component,  received 
the  aame  of  Yew-Platonic.  It  was  this  system  w'hich  long 
assailed  Christianity  with  the  utmost  energy  of  intellect,  and, 
under  the  Emperor  Julian,  hoped  to  be  successful  in  defeat¬ 
ing  it,  and  to  place  the  old  popular  belief  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  to  renovate  it  by  giving  it  a  more  spiritual  meaning. 

T.iis  struggle  between  Christianity  on  the  one  hand  and 
heathen  philosophy  on  the  other,  old  polytheism  and  the 
new  creed,  poetical  mythology  and  a  Eeligion  of  Morality, 
is  the  most  remarkable  intellectual  contest  ever  witnessed 
or  achieved  by  humanity.  It  forms  the  partition-wall  of  two 
contiguous  worlds  :  receding  antiquity,  and  the  beginning  of 
modern  time.  With  reference  to  civilization  and  mental 
culture,  it  is  the  common  centre  and  turning-point  of  all 
progressive  development.  But  this  great  contest,  so  im¬ 
portant  in  its  results,  to  be  suitably  described  in  a  history  of 
Literature  which  is  not  confined  to  mere  philological  en¬ 
quiry  but  aspires  to  a  delineation  of  its  influence  on  the 
destiny  of  nations  and  on  collective  humanity,  demands  fur¬ 
ther  preliminary  investigation.  It  will,  first,  be  necessary 
to  examine,  more  particularly,  the  actual  spirit  of  Greek 
philosophy,  and,  having  determined  upon  the  precise  posi¬ 
tions  taken  by  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  doctrines  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  mankind,  we  will  then  proceed  to  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  other  oriental  traditions  which,  in  part,  were  connected 
with  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  teaching,  and,  in  part,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  primitive  sources  of  loftier  Greek  perception. 

Further  opportunities  will  occur  of  sketching  the  poetic 
magnificence,  fanciful  imagery,  and  interesting  works  of  art, 
that  the  inventive  genius  of  man  has  produced.  AVe  must, 
for  the  present,  be  content  wdth  directing  attention  exclu¬ 
sively  to  that  point  which  desirable  and  necessary  curiosity 
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has  fixed  as  the  centre  of  all  improvement  and  of  the  history 
of  the  human  mind. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  were  the  greatest  masters,  or  rither 
they  may  be  considered  as  indicating  the  whole  compass,  of 
Grreek  intelligence,  Plato  treated  philosophy  entirely  as  an 
art,  Aristotle  as  a  science  :  in  the  former  we  see  Reason,  in 
its  calm  state  of  contemplation,  admiring  the  attributes  of 
supreme  Perfection.  AVhilst  Aristotle  considered  Reason, 
in  reference  to  its  properties  of  spontaneous  activity  and 
instrumentality  :  not  merely  as  the  motive  power  of  human 
thought  and  being,  but  likewise  as  the  immaterial  prirciple 
of  action  in  the  manifold  phenomena  of  nature.  Plato  is  the 
perfection  of  G-recian  art ;  Aristotle  the  essence  of  Grecian 
science. 

When  Plato  refutes  the  Sophists,  pursuing  them  through 
the  winding  maze  of  intricate  doubt  and  confusion,  he  him¬ 
self  becomes  subtle  and  hypercritical :  sometimes,  with  all 
his  Attic  art  and  beautiful  refinement,  he  becomes  unintel¬ 
ligible  and  sophistical  like  the  doctrine  he  combats.  Yet, 
the  prominent  idea  of  his  philosophy  is  ever  clearly  visible. 
According  to  his  theory,  there  dwells  in  man  a  dim  reminis¬ 
cence  of  Divine  perfection.  This  innate  implanted  memory 
of  the  Divine,  is,  as  it  were,  faint  and  indistinct,  inasmuch 
as  the  world  of  sense,  itself  imperfect  and  subject  to  change, 
presents  us  with  incomplete,  variable,  and  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions,  thereby  darkening  the  original  rays  of  light 
within  us.  Again,  whenever  anything  appears  in  the  world 
of  sense  and  in  nature,  resembling  some  property  of  the 
Divinity  or  some  lineament  of  supreme  Perfection,  this 
latent  dormant  reminiscence  awakes.  Beauty  animates 
the  spectator  with  admiration  and  love  that  are  not  directed 
to  the  beautiful  object  itself,  at  least  not  to  its  corporeal 
presence,  but  rather  the  invisible  ideal.  In  this  admiration, 
this  aroused  reminiscence,  this  enthusiasm  that  takes  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  faculties,  spring  all  higher  know¬ 
ledge  and  truth  :  and  are,  therefore,  not  produced  by  calm 
reflection,  by  means  of  a  process  of  voluntary  and  systema¬ 
tic  thought,  but  being  far  beyond  the  power  of  the  will,  or 
reflection,  or  mere  art,  are  communicated  by  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion. 

Thus,  Plato  assumes  a  supernatural  source  of  thought  as 
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necessary  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Divinity  and  Divine 
things,  and  this  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  dialectic  part  of  his  works  is  only  the  negative^  in 
the  course  of  which  he  refutes  error  with  masterly  art,  or, 
with  still  greater  and  hitherto  matchless  skill,  leads  us  step 
by  step  to  the  threshold  of  Truth.  But  when  he  would 
conduct  us  within  her  sacred  precincts,  in  the  'positive 
portion  of  his  work,  he  adopts  oriental  allegory  and 
poetic  myth ;  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fundamental 
idea  of  his  system,  respecting  a  higher  source  of  percep¬ 
tion,  namely.  Enthusiasm,  Inspiration,  or  Bevelation. 
It  must  not  be  denied  that  his  philosophy  is  left  un¬ 
finished,  and  he  himself  never  attained  to  perfect  clear¬ 
ness  and  precision  of  view.  This  is  particularly  obvious 
in  the  disunion,  nowhere  very  intelligibly  explained  by 
his  philosophy,  of  the  elements  of  lieason  and  Love  or  En¬ 
thusiasm.  When  speaking  of  the  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  of  divine  enthusiasm — as  influencing  man : — when  ex¬ 
pressly  recognizing  that  these  emotions,  from  which  he 
deduces  all  higher  truth,  transport  the  mind  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  pure  thought  and  reason,  and  contain  loftier 
ideas  than  are  attainable  by  these  alone,  then  Plato  would 
appear  to  entertain  and  pre-suppose  more  lively  and  experi¬ 
mental  notions  of  the  perfection  of  Divinity.  But  when  he 
employs  only  his  dialectic  art,  he,  not  unfrequently,  falls  into 
the  usual  representations  of  the  immutable  and  unconditional 
unity  of  Beason,  as  the  highest  conception  of  complete  per¬ 
fection.  In  this,  he  was,  doubtless,  in  some  measure  fet¬ 
tered  by  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  older  philosophers. 
On  the  whole,  his  doctrines  remained  in  the  unfinished  state 
in  which  he  left  them,  deducing  Divine  truth  from  mere 
reminiscence  and  expressing  the  same  in  allegory  :  a  renewed 
Grreek  reminiscence  of  primeval  Asiatic  philosophy,  and  an 
imperfect  foreshadowing  and  presentiment  of  Christianity, 
wrapt  in  the  splendour  of  Attic  genius  and  art,  and  Socratic 
ethics. 

By  means  of  the  Socratic  philosophy  he  was,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  measure,  preserved  from  a  visionary  extravagance,  as 
also  were  his  immediate  followers  at  Athens,  whom  the 
incompleteness  of  his  philosophy  drove  again  into  the 
depths  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  But,  in  reality,  the  ten- 
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dency  to  tlie  visionary,  which  was  so  strongly  developed 
in  his  successors,  was  involved  in  his  mode  of  thought 
and  his  principles.  A  recognition,  such  as  his,  of  super¬ 
natural  sources  of  knowledge,  undefined  in  his  theory,  a 
dim  recollection,  enthusiasm,  and  divine  inspiration  conduct¬ 
ing  man  beyond  the  boundaries  of  thoughtful  consideration, 
inevitably  led  to  this  aberration.  A  more  fixed  and  steady 
impulse  was  wantiug  to  fashion  this  vague  and  wavering 
presentiment  of  truth  into  resolute  conviction,  into  genuine 
belief :  the  Divine  word  which  solves  the  enigma  of  the 
Eternal  and  discriminates  between  false  inspiration  and  true 
Eevelation. 

When,  therefore,  the  later  disciples  of  Plato  sought  to 
complete  the  unfinished  system  of  their  master  by  means  of 
oriental  ideas  and  traditions,  their  efibrts  were  not,  indeed, 
in  strict  conformity  with  Attic  principles  of  taste  and  judg¬ 
ment,  or  the  Socratic  spirit  of  his  doctrines,  but  not  very  re¬ 
pugnant  to  his  philosophy,  or  avowed  tenets  respecting 
supernatural  sources  of  information  :  on  that  very  principle 
all  oriental  systems  and  traditions,  more  or  less,  rested. 

The  fundamental  and  all-pervading  tenet  of  Aristotle’s  me¬ 
thod  cannot  by  any  means  be  discerned  with  equal  clearness, 
on  account  of  his  great  obscurity,  with  which  even  his  most 
devoted  adherents  have,  in  all  ages,  had  to  find  fault.  Yet,  the 
spirit  of  his  philosophy  is  abundantly  manifest  in  its  results, 
and  intimately  connected  with  that  same  obscurity  which 
has  been  so  generally  admitted  and  censured.  How  comes 
it  that  this  great  genius,  this  perfect  master  of  expression 
and  of  thought,  in  every  department  of  experimental  science 
a  most  enlightened  observer  and  acute  critic,  the  actual 
founder  of  a  definite  method  of  exact  thought,  who  first  sys¬ 
tematized  scientific  reflexion  and  the  practice  of  logic,  is 
nevertheless  so  unsatisfactory  and  unintelligible  when  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  such  lofty  questions  as  the  destiny  and 
origin  of  man,  of  Grod,  of  the  world  ?  Simply  because,  not 
accepting  Plato’s  doctrine  concerning  the  supernatural 
source  of  knowledge,  which  appeared  to  him  both  contrary 
to  science  and  unsatisfactory,  he  held  that  Eeason  and  Ex¬ 
perience  ought  alone  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  sources  of 
all  knowledge.  These  two,  namely,  Eeason  and  Experience, 
he  endeavours  to  connect  and  unite  by  the  introduction  of 
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every  intermediate  contrivance.  He  was  so  enamoured  of  this 
method,  that  he  pronounced  Virtue  to  consist  in  the  avoid¬ 
ance  of  extremes,  and  placed  it  in  the  mean  between  two 
opposite  faults.  He  had  recourse  to  the  same  remedy,  when 
he  attempted  to  adjust  the  old  dilference — in  a  scientific 
consideration  of  the  external  world — namely,  a  view  of  the 
eternal  and  unchangeable  principle,  clashing  with  the  conti¬ 
nual  mutability  of  external  created  matter.  The  first  divine 
cause  of  all  motion,  he  says,  is  itself  immoveable,  but  every¬ 
thing  in  this  our  sublunary  world  is  subject  to  continual 
change  and  motion.  Midway  between  these  two  opposite 
extremes,  he  places  the  sidereal  heavens,  or  the  astral  world, 
ivliich,  though  not  moving  by  spontaneous  will,  is  neverthe¬ 
less  nearer  to  the  first  great  Cause,  inasmuch  as  its  rotatory 
motion  is  perfect  and  eternal.  In  like  manner,  that  he 
might  fill  up  the  mighty  chasm  between  sense  and  reason, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  passive  suffering  intellect,  as  an 
objective  and  intermediate  common  sense  between  the  two. 
All  this  deserves  our  admiration  on  the  score  of  shrewd 
invention,  even  though  it  may  not  be  perfectly  satisfactory  : 
indeed,  this  method  may  be  productive  of  the  happiest  re¬ 
sults,  when  we  wish  to  comprehend  a  peculiar  subject,  just 
as  it  is,  and  to  consider  it  on  all  sides.  But  when  applied  to 
questions  of  such  paramount  importance — which  man  can 
never  lose  sight  of — as  human  destiny,  the  Divine  nature,  the 
enigma  of  life,  existence  generally,  and  the  origin  of  all  things: 
neither  Experience  nor  Season  give  a  satisfactory  solution. 
The  evidence  of  pure  sense  conducts  the  enquirer  to  denial  and 
unbelief:  Season  is  bewildered  in  her  own  confusion,  and 
when  addressing  herself  to  such  simple  and  inevitable  topics, 
presents  us  with  mere  unintelligible  formulas.  This  remark 
IS  peculiarly  applicable  to  Aristotle,  whose  philosophy  hangs 
suspended  between  a  baseless  Idealism  and  a  material  Experi¬ 
ence.  If  we  consider  the  great  majority  of  his  elaborate  in¬ 
vestigations,  especially  as  applied  to  physics  or  moral 
philosophy,  the  latter  element — Experience — seems  to  pre¬ 
dominate,  and  Aristotle  presents  himself  to  our  view  as  the 
great  master  of  ancient  empiric  philosophy  ;  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  the  immense  extent  of  his  information,  but  also 
from  the  method  he  adopts  in  the  process  of  his  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  the  principles  he  has  deduced.  Nevertheless,  the 
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radical  idea  characteristic  of  his  metaphysical  doctrine  is, 
indubitably,  the  ideal  conception  of  self-governing  action,  or 
Entelechia.  But  if,  instead  of  a  literal  conception  of  the 
world,  as  a  whole,  he  supplies  us  only  with  isolated  observa¬ 
tions  respecting  individualities,  or  when  seeking  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  great  first  Cause,  he  oflers  us  mere  formulas  and 
empty  abstractions  concerning  the  nature  of  things  :  con¬ 
clusions  similarly  unsatisfactory  are  arrived  at  by  all  who 
have  taken  Aristotle’s  course,  and  have  wished  to  explain 
all  by  means  of  self-consciousness,  reason,  or  experience, 
ignoring  every  loftier  source  of  information,  revelation,  and 
tradition  of  the  truth. 

The  number  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  same,  or  a 
similar,  path  in  philosophy  with  Aristotle,  is  countless.  In 
antiquity  he  himself  had  but  few  disciples  :  then  came  a  time, 
when  the  name  of  those  who,  throughout  the  schools  of  the 
East  and  West,  professed  his  doctrine  without  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  their  master,  was  Legion.  Since  then,  the 
errors  of  his  scholars  have  been  put  to  his  account,  and 
though  at  first  idolised,  he  has  been  vilified  and  contemned. 
Yet  there  have  been  not  a  few,  down  to  our  own  day, 
who,  almost  unconsciously,  have  adhered  to  his  philosophy : 
some,  who  knew  him  not  at  all,  or,  at  most,  very  little; 
others,  who  had  been  his  most  bitter  opponents.  The 
former  include  such  as,  having  entered  upon  a  course  of  ab¬ 
struse  self-thought,  soon  turned  off  into  a  by-path  of  ideal 
obscurity,  in  character  similar  to  that  of  the  Stagyrite,  and 
their  number  is  small ;  the  latter,  from  Locke  downwards, 
have  laboured  to  set  up  Experience  as  the  sole  fountain  of 
information  even  for  philosophic  purposes  :  whence  if  they 
would  .proceed  scientifically,  they  can  never  altogether  dis¬ 
pense  with  abstract  thought,  and  therefore  must,  ultimately, 
acknowledge  formulas  akin  to  those  of  Aristotle. 

Thus,  these  two  great  master-spirits,  Plato*  and  Aristotle, 
have  to  a  certain  extent  exhausted  the  whole  essence  of 
human  thought  and  knowledge.  Imperfectly  understood 
in  their  own  generation,  they  exercised  the  greater  infiuence 
on  posterity,  whose  intellect,  for  many  a  century,  they  all 

*  With  reference  to  Plato’s  system,  modified  and  adapted  to  the  views 
of  the  Eclectics,  the  curious  reader  is  referred  to  the  works  of  Brucker, 
Stanley,  and  Professor  Mainer. — Translator's  note. 
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but  exclusively  led,  not  in  the  various  departments  of 
science  only,  but  likewise  determined  the  great  principles 
that  regulate  life.  To  this  day,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty 
centuries,  when  the  mind  has  received  a  vast  accession  of 
information  from  a  thousand  discoveries,  when  we  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  set  off  whole  libraries  containing  valuable  records  of 
antiquity,  and  statistics  of  philosophical  enquiry,  against  the 
few  volumes  at  Plato’s  command ;  when  Aristotle’s  inge¬ 
nious  views  of  the  universe  appear  to  us  like  the  notions  of 
childhood ;  when  Christianity  has  afforded  us  a  livelier  in¬ 
sight  into  the  ways  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  :  these 
two  reasoners  still  maintain  their  pre-eminence ;  they  still 
mark  the  capabilities  of  the  human  mind;  even  now,  every 
kind  of  philosophy  is,  necessarily,  either  Platonic  or  Aristo¬ 
telian,  or  an  attempt  more  or  less  successful  to  fuse  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  both  these  methods  of  philosophizing  into  one. 
Whosoever  admits  a  loftier  tradition  of  truth  as  a  source  of 
knowledge,  agrees  with  Plato,  and  enters  the  spacious  domains 
of  his  philosophy,  which  is,  indeed,  no  narrow  system,  but 
a  Socratic  art  emancipated  from  the  trammels  of  sophistry, 
and  open  to  every  species  of  honest  and  logical  extension. 
Those  who  prefer  the  other  system,  that  of  Reason  and  Ex¬ 
perience,  will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to 
evade  the  conclusions  of  Aristotle,  or  to  surpass  them. 
On  his  own  ground,  and  in  his  own  manner,  he  is  great  and 
unrivalled.  Of  genius  such  as  his,  embracing  all  the  varied 
experience  of  an  age,  and  controlling  its  scientific  destinies, 
the  history  of  the  world  affords  but  few  more  examples  :  he 
was,  incontestably,  the  greatest  master  of  reasoning  in  all 
time. 

The  later  philosophy  of  the  Greeks  was  composed  of 
these  two  ingredient  elements ;  excellent  in  point  of  art, 
comprehensive  for  science,  but  not  at  all  satisfactory  for 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Plato’s  spirit  was  in  the  ascend¬ 
ant,  and  prevailed  more  and  more,  but  recourse  was  had  to 
Aristotle  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  external  scientific 
form,  and  various  oriental  views  and  traditions  contributed 
to  complete  his  speculations.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
in  the  age  when  the  new  Platonists  vainly  contended  against 
the  Christian  doctrine. 

Notwithstanding  that  intellectual  culture  was  more  es- 
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pecially  directed  to  outward  life,  and  to  the  beautiful  in  art, 
despite  the  consciousness  of  their  pre-eminence,  and  no 
small  share  of  national  vanity,  the  deepest  thinkers  among 
this  intellectual  people  had  a  deep  reverence  for  the  pro¬ 
fundity  and  sublimity  of  oriental  wisdom,  both  in  early  and 
later  times.  Their  glance  was  peculiarly  turned  to  Egypt, 
as  the  primitive  source  of  their  own  mythology  and 
traditions  :  India  was  viewed  by  them  as  the  more  re¬ 
mote  background  of  speculative  thought.  The  creed  of 
the  Hebrews  and  that  of  the  Persians  were  equally  foreign 
to  the  genius  of  the  Greeks.  To  the  Egyptians,  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  they  were  united 
by  the  bond  of  a  common  religion  :  which,  notwithstanding 
many  differences  in  detail,  harmonized  generally  in  sub¬ 
stance  and  fundamental  structure.  We  know  that  the 
religion  of  other  races  of  antiquity  was  essentially  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  of  the  Hebrews,  and,  partially,  from  that  of 
the  Persians.  Subsequent  to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  records  in  the  reign  of  the  great  Philadelphus,'^  proba¬ 
bly  many,  before  Longinus,  felt  and  admired  their  sublimity, 
and  were  inclined,  with  those  of  later  times,  to  interpret 
Moses  after  Platonic  fashion,  or  even  to  deduce  Plato  from 
Moses,  which  many  have  in  various  ages  attempted  to  do. 
On  the  whole,  the  faith  and  manners  of  the  Hebrews,  as 
also  afterwards  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  remained  a 
strange  phenomenon  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans, 
which  they  could  not  clearly  comprehend,  and  respecting 
the  particulars  of  which,  on  a  nearer  acquaintance,  they 
formed  the  most  singular  opinions.  This  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  since  the  very  simplest  view  respectively  taken  by 
the  one  or  the  other,  of  man  and  of  the  beginning  of  his 
being,  as  also  the  origin  of  knowledge  and  mental  culture, 
sensibly  differed.  According  to  Greek  and  Homan  theories, 
the  first  of  mankind  had  everywhere  sprung  out  of  the  earth 
as  aboriginals  ;t  just  as  the  fervid  heat  of  the  sun  often 

*  The  second  of  the  fourteen  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  E;j:ypt  from 
323 — 30,  B.C.  He  received  this  name  on  account  of  having  married  his 
own  sister,  Arsinoe.  Theocritus  mentions  him.  Idyll.  17. — Transl.  note. 

f  The  ancient  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair  golden  grasshoppers 
(rsrriyfg)  to  shew  that  they  were  AoroxOovtg,  sprung  from  the  same 
earth. — Transl.  note 
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creates  or  at  least  arouses  stagnant  life  in  moist  and  slimy 
localities,  since  nature,  whose  inner  agency  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  ferment  and  activity,  seizes  every  opportunity  of 
hatching  matter  that  has  life  and  motion,  though  what  is 
produced  be  sometimes  of  imperfect  development.  This 
view  took  too  prominent  cognizance  of  one  element  in  man, 
the  earth ;  his  other  and  higher  element,  the  Divine  spark 
resident  within  his  spirit,  was  regarded  as  the  reward  of 
ingenious  theft  from  heaven.*  The  Mosaic  doctrine,  on  the 
other  hand,  sets  forth  that  man  did  not  spring  up  everywhere 
and  fortuitously,  but  was  placed  in  a  given  locality  by  a 
superior  intelligence :  and  that  his  God-like  spirit  was  not 
the  result  of  audacious  theft,  but  graciously  given  to  him 
by  the  hand  of  Divine  Love.  In  reference  to  the  primi¬ 
tive  history  of  mankind  and  of  human  intellect,  the  follow¬ 
ing  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  doctrine,  in  unison 
with  all  other  traditions.  The  cradle  of  human  civilization 
may  be  fixed  in  Central  Asia,  that  lovely  garden  of  the 
earth,  excelling  in  every  kind  of  natural  advantage,  and 
watered  in  all  directions  by  noble  streams.  Some  mighty 
catastrophe,  universal  in  its  operation,  entirely  separated 
mankind  of  the  present  time  from  an  older  and  pre-existing 
race.  The  nations  that  again  rallied  into  civilization,  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  catastrophe,  consist  of  three  prima3val  families, 
materially  differing  from  each  other  in  genius  and  character, 
and  descended  from  three  ancestors,  Shem,  Japheth,  and 
Ham.  One  of  these,  most  extensively  scattered  over  Central 
Asia,  from  the  remotest  times  more  enlightened  than  the 
rest;  then,  a  second,  more  especially  stocking  the  north 
with  rude  but  uncorrupted,  and  less  morally  degenerate 
children  of  nature,  and  who,  on  that  very  account,  after¬ 
wards  derived  the  greater  advantages  from  the  more  early 
refinement  of  civilized  nations  ;  and  the  third,  a  people  early 
sharing  a  high  degree  of  civilization,  but,  gradually,  losing- 
all  traces  of  the  same,  through  extreme  moral  corruption, 
and  its  concomitant  degenerac}''.  This  view’  is  so  generally 
established  by  the  records  and  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 

*  Allusion  is  here  doubtless  made  to  Prometheus,  whose  ingenuity  and 
cruel  punishment  are  celebrated  in  some  of  the  grandest  etfusioLs  of 
apicient  minstrelsy. — Tra'inL  rote. 
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by  progressive  enquiry  of  every  kind,  that  we  may  safely 
consider  it  as  a  recognized  and  authenticated  basis  of  all 
historical  truth.  Both  portions  of  our  Eevelation — Mosaic 
tradition,  as  well  as  the  promulgation  of  Christianity — are, 
in  different  ways,  the  central  point  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  Christianity  gave  the  civilized  Boman  world 
a  new  faith,  new  customs  and  laws,  a  rule  of  life  altogether 
new,  and,  hence,  on  account  of  their  intimate  connection 
with  modes  of  thought  and  manners,  there  sprang  up  a 
new  system  of  art  and  science,  entirely  distinct  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  peculiar  in  operation.  However,  it  is  to  Mosaic 
tradition  that  we  must  turn  if  we  w^ould  examine  the 
other  portions  of  Eastern  culture  from  a  right  point  of 
view.  Hot  that  this  development  was  not  of  high  antiquity 
even  among  other  peoples,  as  for  instance,  the  Egyptian 
monuments  alone,  if  no  other  proofs  were  extant,  suffi¬ 
ciently  attest  such  high  antiquity ;  at  that  same  gigantic 
architecture,  before  whose  ruins  the  modern  traveller 
still  stands  awe-stricken,  Herodotus  gazed  twenty-two 
centuries  ago,  and  ascribed  them  then  to  a  remote  anti¬ 
quity.  We  know  that  hieroglyphics  existed  before  the 
time  of  Moses,  and  he  himself  says  he  was  versed  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  But  the  arts  and  sciences, 
those  consecrated  vessels,  as  it  were,  of  Divine  truth,  and 
intended  only  to  serve  her  purposes,  were  justly  wrested 
from  Egyptian  hands,  that  so  shamefully  misapplied  and 
abused  them.  Some  modern  writers  have  laboured  hard  to 
refute  this  pre-eminent  privilege, — peculiar  to  the  Mosaic 
records,  before  all  other  Asiatic  traditions — of  containing  a 
purer  and  more  pellucid  stream  of  truth.  Some  of  these 
have  attempted  to  deduce  all  wisdom  from  Egypt,  an  idea 
probably  borrowed  from  ancient  critics  :  others  have  zeal¬ 
ously  extolled  Chinese  polity  and  manners,  with  ardent 
praises  of  the  moral  philosophy  of  Confucius.  Whilst  those 
have  not  been  w^anting  who  w^ould  people  the  North  with 
an  Atlantic  primeval  race :  or,  penetrated  wdth  the  profound 
wisdom  and  exquisite  beauty  of  the  Indian  mind,  a  fourth 
class  of  admirers  have  accepted  the  notoriously  fabulous 
chronology  of  the  Bramins,  thereby  setting  all  sound  princi¬ 
ples  of  criticism  at  defiance  :  in  short,  every  kind  of  im¬ 
probability  and  fiction,  however  gross,  has  been  at  least 
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ostensibly  received  and  maintained  in  preference  to  accept¬ 
ing  the  simple  truth. 

Of  the  several  nations  participating  in  Oriental  culture, 
and  whose  remote  origin  is  clearly  traced  by  means  of 
Egyptian,  Persian,  and  Indian  memorials,  the  Persians 
were  most  akin  to  the  Hebrews  in  faith  and  in  traditions  : 
for  the  same  reason,  they  difiered  all  the  more  from  Grrecian 
standards.  It  was  under  the  mild  and  friendly  sceptre  of 
Persian  monarchy  that  the  scattered  Hebrews  were  again 
collected  and  united,  and  their  temple  rebuilt.  To  the  creed 
of  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians  were  quite  as  inimical  as  the 
Hebrew's,  hence  Persian  rule  was  the  more  stringent  in 
Egypt,  seeing  that  the  conquerors  w'ere  desirous  of  rooting 
out  the  native  religion,  from  a  conviction  of  its  baneful  super¬ 
stition  and  gross  idolatry.  Long  before  the  Glreek  Gelon,* 
on  the  occasion  of  his  making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  with  a  humanity  characteristic  of  his  nation,  insisted  on 
their  discontinuing  human  sacrifices,  the  Persian  emperor 
Darius  had  forbidden  this  very  practice,  doubtless  on  the 
ground  of  his  purer  and  more  spiritual  religion.  The  Persians 
recognized  and  adored  the  same  God  of  light  and  truth 
with  the  Hebrews,  though  there  was  a  considerable  admix¬ 
ture  of  mythological  fiction  and  substantial  error  in  their 
recognition  of  the  truth.  Holy  Scripture  calls  Cyrus 
anointed  of  the  Lord,  language  which  no  gratitude  would 
ever  have  applied  to  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  The  whole 
Persian  mode  of  life,  and  the  government  of  their  empire, 
were  based  on  this  sublime  faith.  As  a  sun  of  right¬ 
eousness,  the  monarch  was  intended  to  be  a  visible  image 
of  the  supreme  God  and  of  eternal  light ;  whilst  seven  of  the 
principal  nobles  answered  to  the  Amshaspands,f  or  the 
seven  invisible  powers  swaying  the  various  agencies  of 
nature  in  diverse  regions,  in  right  of  their  spiritual  sove¬ 
reignty.  To  these  views  the  Greeks  were  utter  strangers. 
The  same  Syrian  potentate,  who  bitterly  persecuted  the 

*  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  480  B.C.  He  was  as  g-ood  a  sovereign  as  he  was 
a  brave  soldier.  His  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  same  day 
that  the  Greeks  and  Persians  fought  off  Salamis,  was  eminently  decisive. 
The  Carthaginian  power  was  utterly  prostrated. — Transl.  note. 

t  The  seven  superior  spirits  of  good  are  so  called  by  the  Parsees,  the 
number,  probablv,  cnrvi’snoriding  to  that  of  tbp  ’•'la.ue*?,  C'f  ^v’ru.7'1 
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Hebrews  on  account  of  tbeir  faitli,  and  would  have  compelled 
them  to  adopt  tlie  religion  of  the  Greeks,  was  likewise 
desirous  of  annihilating  the  Persian  creed.  Alexander,  too, 
had  endeavoured  to  extirpate  the  Magi,  not  so  much  from 
caprice  or  wanton  oppression,  as  because  the  existence  of 
their  order  presented  formidable  obstacles  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  leading  wish.  He  aimed  at  a  fusion  of  the 
Persian  and  Greek  nations,  and  to  effect  this  object  no 
middle  path  was  pi;acticable  ;  the  Greeks  must  either  adopt 
fire-worship,  abandoning  their  temples,  so  many  of  which 
the  Persians,  under  Xerxes,  had  razed,  since  they  regarded 
them  as  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  superstitious  idolatry  ; 
or  else  the  doctrines  of  the  Zendavesta,^  must  be  supplanted 
by  the  introduction  of  Greek  or  Egyptian  forms  of  religious 
service  into  Persia. 

The  essential  error  of  the  Persian  creed  consisted  in  this, 
that,  whilst  recognizing  the  power  which  contends  against 
light  and  goodness,  they  did  not  see  that  the  agency  of  this 
power,  though  it  may  seem  to  have  extensive  influence  over 
man  and  nature,  is  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with  that  of 
God:  in  a  word,  tliey  accepted  two  fundamental  principles, 
a  good  and  an  evil  deity. 

Several  commentators  of  recent  times,  not  being  able  to 
deny  the  similarity  existing  between  the  Persian  faith  and 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  same 
by  suggesting  that  the  Hebrews  derived  much,  if  not  all,  of 
their  knowledge  from  the  Persians,  during  their  exile  and 
forcible  detention  in  that  great  empire.  So  gratuitous 
an  assumption  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  mere  historical  stu¬ 
dent,  since  the  connection  between  the  Persians  and  Hebrews 
which  is  thus  held  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  standing-, 
can  be  proved  to  have  dated  far  back  into  remote  time,  both 
by  the  joint  testimony  of  both  these  nations  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case ;  in  fact,  deeper  investigation 
gives  a  very  different  result  from  this  superficial  hypotliesis. 
Though,  in  detail,  it  may  be  sufficiently  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  critical  accuracy  the  Persian  traditions  of  Kaiomer, 
Hoschenk,  and  Hschemschid,  with  the  patriarchal  line  cf 
ancestors  mentioned  in  Genesis,  to  whom  is  attributed  some 

*  A  common  name  for  all  sacred  writinirs  of  the  ancient  Persians  ; 
most  of  them  were  composed  by  Zoroaster. — Transl.  note. 
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especial  degree  of  enligliteument — Adam  and  Seth,  or  Enoch, 
Noah  and  Shem.  On  the  whole,  however,  holy  tradition  in 
both  cases  rests  on  one  and  the  same  common  basis,  being 
deduced  from  a  Eevelation  of  sacred  ancestry,  as  the  source 
of  Divine  enlightenment.  The  defective  hypothesis  alluded 
to,  gives  rise  to  a  completely  erroneous  point  of  view. 
The  pre-eminence  of  the  Hebrews,  before  all  other  Asiatic 
races,  entirely  consists  in  their  having  handed  down  to  pos¬ 
terity  the  truths  entrusted  to  them  witl;  the  strictest  fide¬ 
lity  in  blind  obedience  and  faith,  a  boon  the  value  of  which 
was  often  not  apprehended  by  themselves ;  while  among  all 
other  nations  these  truths  were  either  not  recognized,  or 
lost,  or  disfigured  by  the  most  extravagant  fictions  and  fear¬ 
ful  errors.  This  negative  character,  so  to  speak,  is  borne 
by  all  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews,  and  especially, 
the  Mosaic  records.  Whatsoever  was  virtually  to  be 
law,  is  set  forth  in  terms  the  most  explicit.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  record,  that  which  concerns  man  internally  is 
so  intelligible  that  the  most  ignorant,  nay  savages,  or  even 
childhood  that  has  begun  to  be  observant  of  passing  occur¬ 
rences,  may  easily  apprehend  its  import.  Greneral  his¬ 
tory  also,  a  common  origin,  and  the  earliest  fortunes  of 
the  human  race,  are  all  expounded  as  far  as  is  essential  to 
belief.  But  so  much  as  could  serve  only  to  gratify  the  long¬ 
ings  of  speculative  curiosity,  Moses  has  to  a  great  extent 
shrouded  in  mystery.  The  concise  information  he  has  con¬ 
veyed,  with  almost  hieroglyphic  brevity,  respecting  the  first 
ten  progenitors  in  early  history,  has  been  amplified  by  the 
Persians,  Indians,  and  Chinese  into  whole  volumes  of  my¬ 
thology,  and  legends  half  poetic,  half  metaphysical. 

The  qualities  of  surpassing  fancy  and  inventive  metaphy¬ 
sics,  of  a  profound  acquaintance  with  nature  and  her  laws, 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Persians  rather  than  the  Hebrews. 
In  astronomy,  architecture,  and  all  such  arts  as  formed  the 
especial  study  of  other  Eastern  nations,  the  Hebrews  were 
likewise  inferior.  At  those  questions  only,  which,  if  not 
pointedly  answered,  might  for  the  future  serve  to  shake 
confidence  in  God,  the  narrative  of  the  sufferings  of  Job 
offers  an  explanation, — a  narrative  that,  if  judged  only  on  its 
own  merits  and  by  the  canons  of  profane  criticism,  must  ever 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  characteristic  eflbrts  of 
antiquity.  No  longer  thickly  veiled  in  Mosaic  secresy,  but 
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serene  and  clear  as  noon-day  the  knowledge  of  Glod  is  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  songs  of  David,  the  allegories  of  Solomon, 
and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Here  are  exhibited  a  blaze 
of  splendour  and  a  loftiness  of  view  which,  considered  in 
reference  to  mere  poetic  composition,  excite  our  admiration, 
distance  all  competition,  and  confound  every  attempt  to  de¬ 
preciate  them;  they  are  a  fiery  fountain  of  divine  inspira¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  greatest  poets  down  to  our  own  day  have 
been  stimulated  to  their  boldest  flights.  But,  even  this 
clearness  is  still  prophetical,  and  it  is  half  concealed,  and  its 
full  development  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  Careful 
discrimination  is  necessary:  it  is  not  the  sensuous  transpa¬ 
rency  of  artistic  thought,  as  in  the  highly  wrought,  intellec¬ 
tual  efforts  of  the  Greeks  ;  it  is  not  the  masculine  energy, 
and  decided  vigour  of  the  Eomans,  but  a  prophetic  depth  to¬ 
tally  different  from  both  of  these,  and  intelligible  only  in 
its  peculiar  sense,  that  pervades  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews.  Their  whole  feelings  and  existence  seemed  to  be 
not  so  much  a  thing  of  the  present  as  of  the  past,  and  still 
more  of  the  future.  The  past  was  no  poetic  reminiscence, 
as  it  is  among  other  nations,  but  a  solemn  relic  of  their  Di¬ 
vine  institutions,  and  of  the  eternal  covenant.  Thoughts  of 
the  Eternal  were  not,  with  them,  distinguished  from  the 
circumstances  of  temporal  life,  as  was  the  case  in  the  isolated 
philosophy  of  solitary  Grecian  sages,  but  interwoven  in  the 
tissue  of  life  generally,  in  the  web  of  a  wondrous  past  of  the 
chosen  people,  and  the  still  more  glorious  promises  of  a 
mysterious  future.  Historically  considered,  the  palmy 
period  of  the  Hebrews  was  of  no  long  duration  ;  the  Mosaic 
legislation  and  plan  of  life  scarcely  ever  reached  full  matu¬ 
rity,  for  never  did  the  people  fulfil  the  intentions  of  their 
Divine  lawgiver.  Long  tossed  about  in  the  wilderness,  and 
subjected  to  the  ever-changing  shifts  of  a  chastened  nation, 
the  sanctuary  attained  the  dignity  of  a  splendid  temple  for 
a  brief  period  only,  in  the  reign  of  Solomon.  It  was 
speedily  reduced  to  nothing,  as  a  punishment  for  national 
crime,  and  when  re-erected,  with  the  sanction  and  favour  of 
Persian  monarchy,  the  treasures  and  memorials  of  the  past 
were,  indeed,  once  more  collected  and  preserved  :  but  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Hebrew  mind  was  well  nigh  past. 

T  fik^i  the  Eomans.  the  later  Jews  were  nimble  to  contend 
;-gaiust  the  onward  p:*ogress  of  Grecian thougiiL  c  yoizato)!  , 
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and  literature.  Tet,  ever  did  the  existence  of  this  peculiar 
people,  in  a  prophetic  manner,  more  especially,  if  not  exclu¬ 
sively,  point  to  futurity. 

If  after  these  preliminary  remarks  we  desire  to  compre¬ 
hend  and  characterize  the  essence  of  Hebrew  thought  or 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  more  completely, 
as  a  whole,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  within  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  mental  development  in  art  and  science,  over  which 
these  sacred  records  have  exerted  so  great  an  influence,  it 
will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  all  erroneous 
representations.  We  are  considering  the  Old  Testament 
not  merely  as  the  abstract  of  Hebrew  intellect,  but  as  the 
first  part  of  God’s  written  Word,  and  are  including  this  holy 
book  in  the  history  of  Literature.  And  how,  indeed,  could 
a  suitable  explanation  and  history  of  the  Word,  with  its 
manifold  development,  possibly  exclude  all  cognizance  of 
the  Divine  Word?  But  the  peculiar  worship  and  theology 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
biblical  writings,  will  be  most  clearly  explained  by  their  op¬ 
posites.  It  was  no  heathen,  sidereal,  nature-worship,  but 
a  strictly  moral  service,  with  heroic  belief  in  Providence. 
There  were  no  mysteries,  no  arrogant,  secret,  esoteric  doc¬ 
trines  intended  for  the  educated  or  powerful  few:  but  a 
true  national  church,  a  Theocracy  animating  and  influencing 
the  whole  of  life.  Neither  were  the  subtle  dogmas  of  an 
ingenious  philosophy  allowed  to  prevail,  enunciating,  per¬ 
haps,  very  sublime  truths  respecting  God  and  Divine  things, 
yet  without  suflicient  organic  force  to  take  a  proper  and 
permanent  hold  of  the  world  :  but  there  was  to  be  a  firm, 
steady  bond  of  union,  a  living  intercourse  with  God,  in 
childlike  fear  and  unchangeable  love. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  form  a  more  complete  whole  than  the  mental 
productions  of  any  other  nation — constituting,  in  reality,  a 
Divine  book  :  in  connected  correspondence,  and  an  extension 
of  one  and  the  same  subject  continued  for  upwards  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  years.  A  unique  book,  for  it  treats  but  of  one  subject, 
man,  and  the  people  of  God.  A  book  suitable  for  all  classes 
of  readers,  inasmuch  as  its  contents  are  prefigurative  for  all 
coming  ages,  and  typical  for  entire  humanity.  Its  subject, 
though  radically  one,  may,  nevertheless,  be  considered  in 
twofold  reference.  It  may  be  said,  also,  to  have  a  twofold 
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centre,  some  of  the  leading  parts  bearing  directly  on  tlie 
Word  of  life  and  the  Divine  deliverance  and  redemption  to 
be  elFected  by  it ;  others,  on  the  Church  or  the  union  and 
league  of  the  Elect,  to  whom  the  Word  of  life  and  of  Divine 
love  was  entrusted,  for  use,  preservation,  and  dissemination. 
These  two  subjects  can,  by  no  means,  be  wholly  severed, 
or  separately  promulgated  :  but  it  is  possible  for  the  one 
Idea  to  predominate  here,  the  other  there,  as  will  be  seen 
when  we  proceed  to  details.  There  are  four  principal  di¬ 
visions  (or  parts)  of  the  Old  Testament,  referring  to  one 
common  centre— the  church  of  the  old  Covenant,  or  the 
elect  people  of  Giod.  They  are  Grenesis :  Thora,  or  the 
Mosaic  law:  the  historical  books:  the  Prophets.  Erom 
these  we  learn,  first,  the  original  establishment  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church,  rising  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  AVorld  and 
the  earliest  patriarchal  times  :  then,  the  institution,  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  organic  arrangement  of  the  same.  The  historical 
books  inform  us  of  the  fortunes,  crimes,  chastenings,  and 
wonderful  guidance  of  the  chosen  people :  whilst  the  prophets 
exhibit,  after  its  decline,  the  regeneration,  spiritual  glory, 
and  future  perfection  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  won¬ 
derful  book  of  Genesis,  even  though  compiled  and  wTitten 
by  Moses,  at  a  later  period,  essentially  breathes  the  spirit  of 
the  antique  in  every  syllable  of  its  contents.  It  is,  in  truth, 
the  Gospel  of  the  old  Covenant :  revealing  man’s  astound¬ 
ing  secret,  and  possessing  the  key  to  all  Eevelation,  it  is  of 
especial  importance  in  unlocking  the  hieroglyphs  of  a  pri¬ 
meval  world  which  would  otherwise  be  unintelligible. 

Here  we  have  a  plain  disclosure  of  the  origin  of  evil  on  earth  : 
a  subject  with  which  other  ancient  doctrines,  poetical  cosmo¬ 
gonies,  and  heathen  Yedas*  have  been  inextricably  perplexed. 
Instead  of  the  false  Mayaf  of  the  Indians,  we  observe  the 
true  Eve,  the  mother  of  all  living,  human  beings  :  we  see  how 
the  serpent  beguiled  man  to  take  of  the  fruit  of  spurious 
knowledge,  and  how  the  tree  of  earthly  creation  was  cor¬ 
rupted  and  poisoned  at  the  fall  of  the  first  man.  The  origin 
of  all  demoniac  aberrations  is  manifested  in  Cain  and  his 
curse-marked  race,  which,  spreading  to  the  South  and  East, 

*  This  term,  in  Indian  religion,  signifies  the  whole  system  of  traditions, 
laws,  &c.  issuing  from  Bramah. — Transl.  note. 

t  One  of  the  superior  Indian  deities  :  the  goddess  of  love,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  mother  of  Kama  who  answers  to  Cupid. —  Transl.  note. 
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iii  tlie  land  of  Ham,  planted  magic  rites  and  the  worship  of 
evil  spirits  among  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind. 
Babel  furnishes  us  with  the  foundation  of  all  political  de¬ 
molition,  and  of  that  perpetual  dispersion  of  people  and 
states  that  has  continued  for  thousands  of  years,  in  ebb  and 
flow,  towards  the  West  and  North,  from  one  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  another.  Moreover,  this  Grenesis  of  man  demon¬ 
strates  how,  notwithstanding  a  succession  of  degeneracy  and 
false  worship,  Divine  truth  is  maintained  in  an  unbroken 
series  of  holy  traditions,  from  its  first  beginning  in  Adam, 
the  father  of  the  earth,  through  Seth  and  Enos,  inspired 
Enoch — whom  other  nations,  too,  regard  as  the  earliest  sage 
— righteous  Noah,  presenting  a  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  all  na¬ 
ture,  elect  Shem, — revered  as  a  king  and  ancestor  by  the 
noblest  races — down  to  Abraham,  with  whom  commences  a 
new  epoch  of  special  belief  in  Providence,  with  implicit 
surrender  of  the  human  will  to  the  divine.  This  same 
Genesis  shews  ns  that  the  true  religion  of  antiquity  was  no 
sidereal  adoration  of  nature,  but  a  pure  recognition  of 
Jehovah,  a  genuine,  though  still  incomplete  Christianity :  not 
a  religion  of  the  law,  which  it  came  to  be  afterwards,  but  a 
religion  of  nature.  But,  it  was  not  nature  herself,  and  her 
inexhaustible  productive  powers  that  formed  the  object  of 
adoration,  but  God  or  Christ  in  nature.  Hence,  we  must 
carefully  discriminate  between  the  pure  religion  of  these 
holy  progenitors  of  the  human  family, — and  the  sidereal, 
nature-worship  of  later,  degenerate  paganism.  It  was  always 
Jehovah,  Christ,  or  the  wonder-working  Word  of  nature,  that 
those  Patriarchs  held  intercourse  with,  by  means  of  prayer 
like  Enos,  by  Divine  inspiration  and  pious  resignation  like 
Enoch  and  Noah.  Melchisedek  is  named  as  the  last  of  this 
series  of  Patriarchs,  and  he  marks  the  transition-point  from 
the  Word  of  nature  to  the  Word  of  the  law  which  begins 
with  Abraham,  to  whom,  as  the  first  servant  of  faith  the 
Word  of  nature  was  delivered  over  by  its  last  high-priest. 
Uninterrupted  connexion  being  thus  maintained  with  the 
patriarchal  world,  Abraham,  or  rather  the  Mosaic  law,  in¬ 
augurates  the  second,  nationally  Judaic  element  of  the  sacred 
volume  :  the  historical  writings  constituting  the  third  ele¬ 
ment  among  those  books  that  refer  to  the  Divine  institution, 
progressive  development,  and  wonderful  guidance  of  the 
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ancient  Church  and  the  elect  people.  Of  the  prophets,  who,; 
in  varied  streams  of  prophecy,  conclude  the  list,  the  four 
major  beam  forth  their  welcoming  rays  to  the  coming  glory, 
like  the  Cherubim  bending  over  the  still  closed  Ark  of  the 
coming  glory,  according  to  the  quaternary  number  conse¬ 
crated  to  the  Eevelation  of  Divine  excellence  and  character¬ 
ized  by  the  four  mysterious  animal-symbols.  The  twelve 
minor  prophets  are  so  many  stars  of  lesser  magnitude,  sur¬ 
rounding  with  a  glory  the  four  principal  luminaries  of  Divine 
prophecy.  On  the  whole,  the  Old  Testament  is  not  so  strictly 
exclusive  in  its  structure  as  a  system  of  temporal  art  or  mun¬ 
dane  science  is  wont  to  be,  but,  rather,  resembles  a  living, 
moss-grown  tree,  girt  with  vigorous  shoots.  Thus,  if,  for 
instance,  the  most  notable  historical  books  describe  to  us  the 
errors,  chastenings,  and  saving  guidance  of  the  chosen 
people,  in  general  terms,  those  particular  tales  and  Hebrew 
legends — which  in  ordinary,  literal,  and  historical  point  of 
view,  would  only  constitute  an  incidental  episode  of  the 
whole — such  as  Huth,  Judith,  Esther,  Tobias,  shew  us  the 
same  Providential  care  exercised  for  the  benefit  of  individuals. 
These  biographies  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  historical 
parables  of  the  Old  Testament :  they  serve  as  so  many  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  larger  history,  and  though,  when  superficially 
viewed,  of  little  historical  importance,  they  contain  a  sym¬ 
bolical  meaning,  both  rich  and  valuable :  no  high,  spiritual 
interpretation  of  the  Bible  would  desire  to  dispense  with 
them  completely.  If  the  sacred  writings  be  compared  to  a 
living  tree,  the  historical  books  are  the  deep-rooted  trunk  : 
the  Mosaic  Eevelatioii,  especially  Genesis,  its  splendid  top, 
towering  to  the  clouds :  whilst  the  Prophets  are  the  four- 
branched  base,  striking  root  in  a  chosen  soil,  out  of  which 
Christianity  is  to  shoot  forth  in  full  verdure.  In  addition 
to  those  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  have  been 
named,  especially  bearing  on  the  Church  of  the  old  Cove¬ 
nant  or  of  God’s  chosen  people  as  a  general  centre,  there  is 
yet  another  series  of  writings  in  the  sacred  compilation 
which  I  would  style  books  of  aspiration.  And  for  this 
reason,  that  they  have  reference  only  to  the  Word  of 
life  and  of  deliverance,  in  faith  and  love,  in  aspiration  and 
promise,  without  direct  allusion  to  the  church  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  chosen  people,  at  least,  in  total  independence 
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of  all  positive  law,  and  individualities  in  its  organic  formation.  ^ 
To  these  aspirations  the  book  of  Job,  preeminently,  belongs  :  ^ 
which,  although  having  not  the  slightest  contact  with  the  Mo¬ 
saic  institution,  presents  us  with  an  important  and  almost 
necessary  supplement  to  Mosaic  E-evelation,  inasmuch  as  it 
invokes  the  spirit  of  belief  and  of  trust  in  God,  during 
a  religious  period  when  the  promises  of  futurity  did  not 
beam  forth  with  so  bright  a  splendour.  It  is  only  when 
considered  in  this  connection,  that  the  book  of  Job  appears 
in  its  right  place,  and  in  its  full  importance.  The  Psalms 
are  the  second,  and  the  writings  of  Solomon  the  third, 
members  of  this  series :  and  thus,  there  is  a  threefold  divi- 
sion,  as  in,  the  inner  Christian  life  there  is  a  triple  chord 
of  faith,  hope,  and  love.  In  the  same  manner  that  Job 
is  mainly  concerned  in  manifesting  patient  and  enduring 
faith,  and  the  writings  of  Solotiion  declare  unto  us  the 
secret  of  Divine  Love,  and  the  words  of  Wisdom  wdiich  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  that  Love,  and  is  in  itself  Love — so  the  Psalms 
are  songs  of  the  Divine  desire,  and  amidst  the  struggles  of 
longing  hope.  But  as  Job  is  more  intimately  connected 
wuth  the  older  Mosaic  time,  so  the  two  latter,  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  Psalms,  are,  in  their  peculiar  imagery  and  thought,  ^ 
not  unfrequently  typical  of  the  prophets.  Again,  these  three 
classes,  together  with  the  four  principal  prophets,  form  one 
complete,  closely-united  mass,  girding,  tendril-like,  the  trunk 
of  the  institution,  history,  and  prophecy  of  the  chosen  people, 
with  the  triple  power  of  the  Divine  spirit.  Christian  per¬ 
fection  and  blessedness  are  sublimely  veiled  in  these  three 
holy  books,  as  in  a  cloud:  Job  shews  us  faith  in  the  heroic 
endurance  of  suffering,  Solomon  declares  to  us  Love  in 
symbolic  mystery,  wdiilst  the  Psalms  breathe  forth  hope 
in  the  struggle  of  earthly  aspiration.  In  these  latter,  Christ, 
the  eternal  Word  of  life  and  of  reconciliation,  everywhere 
clearly  expresses  himself,  and  therefore  the  Psalms  have  ever 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  for  all  Christian  time,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chant  in  all  Church-melody :  whilst  as  a  divine  Litany 
they  constitute  the  rich  fountain  of  Christian  devotion. 
They  delineate  the  meeting  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  the 
anxious  longing  of  the  Son  to  be  once  more  with  his  Father 
after  painful  separation,  and  the  merciful  condescension  of 
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the  Pather,  as  they  seek  out  each  other  in  the  surges  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  approach  each  other  on  the  central  ground  of 
love.  Viewed  from  this  point,  the  idea  of  Divine  inspira¬ 
tion  is  realized,  that  is  to  say,  the  vital  essence  of  inspira¬ 
tion  :  whilst  the  closed  cycle  of  the  sacred  writings,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Canon,  which  is  presumed  to  contain  all 
that  is  substantially  requisite  for  church  doctrine  and  govern¬ 
ment,  is,  by  rightful  authority,  positively  determined  and 
dogmatically  fixed.  If  the  Spirit  of  God  be  such  as  to  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  from  the  Pather  and  the  Son,  its  presence  is 
most  conspicuous  when  both,  the  hidden  bosom  of  the  Pa- 
ther,  in  creative  longing  and  almighty  depths  of  affection — 
and  the  mysterious  Word  of  the  everlasting  Son,  meet  and 
kindle  into  one  glowing  flame  of  illumination.  The  united 
and  complete  power  of  Divine  life  and  agency  is  the  stamp 
unmistakably  impressed  on  the  whole  framework  of  the 
Scriptures  in  their  whole  spirit  and  structure,  though  in 
some  parts  the  omnipotence  of  the  Pather,  in  others  the 
glory  of  the  Son,  is  more  prominently  set  forth.  If  we  are 
asked  what  gives  the  Bible,  in  its  poetical  portions,  that 
more  than  Pindaric  enthusiasm,  and  in  its  pure  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  Godhead,  that  more  than  Platonic  sublimity,  we 
should  feel  disposed  to  answer,  it  is  this,  the  Spirit  proceed¬ 
ing  from  the  Pather  and  the  Son  !  But  if  we  would  deter¬ 
mine  more  exactly  the  character  and  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Testament,  according  to  those  four  holy  symbolic  animals, 
who  mark  and  signify  four  sides  or  different  spheres  in  any 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Being,  we  may  venture  to  say  that 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  bear  chiefly  the  impress  of 
the  lion,  as  the  element  of  the  ardent  power  of  will  in  the 
divine  fire.  But  as  this  good  and  pious  courage  of  the  lion 
is  only  directed  outwards,  but  in  the  interior  of  the  heart 
the  loving  lamb-like  sentiments  must  dwell,  and  these  two 
images  of  antiquity  are  here  thus  bound  and  connected  with 
one  another  ;  thus  in  the  inmost  heart  and  soul  of  this  divine 
book  the  Christian  form  of  the  lamb  rises  from  the  covering 
of  this  lion-like  power,  as  the  symbol  and  gospel  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  sacrifice  and  of  divine  love. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  sketch  the  arrangement  and 
organic  composition  of  the  Old  Testament  in  its  unity,  as 
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also  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  construction  of  the  whole  in 
its  sevenfold  division,  the  seven  principal  members  and  their 
adjuncts,  it  only  remains  to  characterize  the  several  peculi¬ 
arities  of  expression  and  outward  form  of  the  Biblical  repre¬ 
sentation.  Of  these  forms  peculiar  to  Holy  Writ  there  are 
four  principal  ones: — Aphorism;  Parallelism,  chiefly  in  the 
poetical  parts  ;  Vision,  in  the  prophetic  books  and  passages  ; 
and  Parable,  or  Allegory,  which  last  is  not  confined  to  mere 
isolated  sections,  but  pervades  the  whole  in  its  figurative 
mode  of  thought.  The  first  of  these.  Aphorism,  being  the 
simplest  expression  of  vigorous  living  thought,  and  conse¬ 
quently  often  figurative,  is  especially  suited  to  the  primitive 
habits  and  tastes  of  all  nations,  and,  accordingly,  common  to 
all  races  and  people  in  their  earliest  epochs.  When  treating 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  be  remembered,  we  took  occasion  to 
allude  to  aphorism,  as  the  form  which  their  philosophy  ori¬ 
ginally  adopted,  as  also  to  the  distichs  of  the  Gnomic  bards. 
With  still  greater  prominence  this  form  appears  in  the  Indian 
metrical  aphorism,  or  Schloka,  as  it  is  technically  termed, 
the  distich  peculiar  to  Sanscrit  literature  :  whilst,  generally 
speaking,  the  loftiest  poesy,  and  even  many  scientific  works 
of  olden  times,  were  composed  entirely  in  this  form,  on  which 
all  other  metrical  forms  may  be  said  to  have  been  grounded. 
Indian  aphorism  bears  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  He¬ 
brew  ;  but  the  former,  with  its  four  feet  of  eight  syllables 
each,  has  a  much  stricter  symmetry  than  the  latter ;  the 
Hebrew  irregularity  of  structure  and  of  intellectual  flight 
corresponding  most  harmoniously,  so  that  in  the  most  preg¬ 
nant  passages  each  sentence  may  be  called  a  verbal  hiero¬ 
glyph.  This  form  is,  of  all  others,  best  adapted  to  the  spirit 
of  a  higher  revelation :  being  the  natural  expression  of  the 
Eternal  to  man ;  it  is  likewise  the  Divine  fiat,  where  crea¬ 
tive  action  follows  upon  the  word,  giving  it  a  peculiar  stamp, 
as  especially  in  Genesis.  And  having  passed  from  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  Divine  will,  as  law,  and  from  the  language  of 
prophecy  over  to  historical  narrative,  as  well  as  every  other 
species  of  expression,  it  becomes  of  universal  application. 
But,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  besides  this  aphoristic 
Biblical  form,  there  is  another  peculiar  law  of  living,  breath¬ 
ing  thought  and  rhythmical  notion,  not  indeed  of  words  and 
syllables,  but  of  images  and  feelings  undulating  in  free  sym- 
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metry  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This  pouring  forth  of  the 
soul  seeking  her  Grod  is  well  embodied  in  the  parallelism  of 


Hebrew  song,  visible,  not  merely  in  individual  verses  of  the 
Psalms,  hut  throughout  the  structure  of  the  whole,  as  it  is 
dismembered  into  strophes  and  antistrophes.  A  strict  metre 
whether  of  syllables,  musical  time,  or  rhyme  would  not  be 
so  suitable  to  the  dignified  and  sublime  elevation  of  the  sacred 
writings  as  that  simple  and  free  original  form  of  poetic 
movement,  which  consists  only  in  a  repetition  and  corres¬ 
pondence  of  images  and  a  rhythm  of  the  thought.  Upon 
tlie  whole,  it  will  scarcely  be  expected  that  all  ordinary 
artistic  laws  are  to  regulate  Holy  Writ,  but  only  such  as  in 
their  genius  might  hold  good  in  a  purely  spiritual  order  of 
things.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  there  the  existence  of 
dramatic  representation,  of  real  e^ios,  of  rhetorical  harangues, 
or  of  scientific  treatises.  But  in  the  invisible  world  of  god¬ 
like  sentiment  and  of  spiritual  nature,  inner  creative  Power 
and  AVill  may  be  supposed  to  communicate  in  expression, 
verbal  or  otherwise  ;  and  even  incorporeal  spirits  may  sylla¬ 
bic  their  adoration  in  song  that  is  not  terrestrial.  It  is  by  a 
standard  such  as  this  that  Biblical  forms  are  to  be  judged, 
especially  in  tlie  department  that  in  human  language  is 
called  philosophy  or  poetry.  AVith  reference  to  poetry  ge¬ 
nerally,  this  will  explain  how  it  is  that,  whilst  the  epic  form, 
historically  considered,  is  the  primitive  and  original  source 
of  all  other  kinds — and  the  dramatic  form  is,  in  point  of  art, 
the  climax,  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  yet,  even  heathen 
nations  selected  the  lyrical,  as  the  most  proper  form  for  em¬ 
bodying  their  hymns.  Again,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  mere  beauty  of  form  is  nowffiere,  throughout  the  Bible 
and  writings  of  the  old  Covenant,  of  preponderating  im¬ 
portance.  The  words  are  words  of  life,  simply  and  clearly 
expressed,  with  a  deep  profundity  of  meaning,  mysteries  in 
all  their  fulness  are  conveyed  in  the  simplicity  of  unadorned 
history,  in  the  mere  gushing  forth  of  the  heart  without  any 
artificial  embellishments. 


In  Hebrew  Parallelism,  the  second  peculiar  form  of  Bib¬ 
lical  representation,  we  see  the  sympathizing  soul,  lost  in 
enthusiasm,  and  carried  away  in  the  stream  of  eternal  love. 
AVhilst  in  A'ision,  the  third  peculiarity  of  form,  we  behold 
the  spirit  transported  by  God  into  a  higher  region  of  pure 
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intuition,  wliere,  Having  ceased  self-guidance,  it  only  beliolds 
and  describes  things  not  of  this  world.  The  Psalms  are  a 
free  lifting  up  of  t^he  soul  to  Grod ;  in  Vision,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  mind  is  in  a  more  passive,  suffering  condition, 
yielding  entirely  to  Divine  influences.  The  very  nature  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  vehicle  of  Divine  revelation,  is  such 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  their  contents  is  necessarily 
couched  in  visions ;  and  other  parts,  likewise,  though  not 
strictly  prophetic,  are  yet  tinged  with  the  same  character. 
Since,  however,  the  inner,  concealed,  Divine  essence  cannot 
make  itself  known  externally  but  by  means  of  revelation, 
those  contemplations  of  the  invisible  world  are  veiled  in 
imagery  entirely  their  own,  and  can  only  be  conveyed  by 
symbols.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  Biblical  form  of  ex¬ 
pression,  namely.  Allegory.  Just  as  the  religion  of  the  old 
Covenant  is,  througliout,  typical  of  Christianity,  so  also, 
this  typical  account  of  the  adventures  that  befel  the  chosen 
people,  where  history  itself  becomes  prophetic,  and  has  alle¬ 
goric  reference,  is  peculiar  to  the  Old  Testament ;  whilst  the 
more  childlike  form  of  parable  is  more  prevalent  in  the 
JSTew  Testament.  All  these  images,  which  are  not  merely 
images  but  truths,  constitute  the  elements  of  that  hiero¬ 
glyphic  language  that  stamps  Holy  Writ  with  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  impress,  and  that  vivid  clearness  of  imagination  that 
characterizes  revelation  in  its  symbolical  garb. 

Among  the  different  forms  of  symbolical  expression  which 
are  principally  used  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity,  and 
especially  in  the  Bible,  we  may  distinguish  four  according 
to  the  elementary  powers  of  human  consciousness  and 
existence.  Allegory,  properly  so  called,  animates  and  per¬ 
sonifies  the  abstract  ideas  of  E-eason  accordiug  to  its  own 
design  and  good  pleasure.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  sym¬ 
bolical  events  of  typical  history  there  is  a  real  reflection  and 
fore-tokening  in  which  Nature  repeats  itself  in  its  produc-  - 
tions,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Creator,  from  age  to  age, 
and  is  reflected  by  its  own  imagination.  In  Hieroglyphics, 
it  is  the  Eternal  himself  and  his  mysteries  which  are  ren¬ 
dered  intelligible  by  a  sensible  figure while  the  Parable,, 
descending  from  this  elevation,  acts  morally  on  the  heart, 
and  insinuates  itself  into  the  life  with  unostentatious  power. 

On  this  symbolic  quality  and  general  structure  of  Holj 
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Writ  is  founded  that  allegorical  meaning  and  system  of 
interpretation,  as  essentially  necessary  and  appropriate 
which  in  ancient  times  was  universally  employ ei  and  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Tathers  of  the  Church.  If  then  we  add 
to  the  correct  idea  of  the  peculiar  spirit  in  the  connection 
of  the  rather  with  the  Son,  or  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  to  the  four  peculiar  biblical  forms  already 
pointed  out,  add  the  idea  of  a  deep  and  complete  interpre¬ 
tation  according  to  the  three-fold  meaning, — the  spirit  and 
form  of  the  Scriptures  will  be  presented  as  clearly  to  us,  as  our 
present  object  requires.  The  first  interpretation  is,  according 
to  the  literal  sense  which  depends  on  the  purely  historical,  the 
moral  and  simple  dogmatic  contents,  and  the  correct  gram¬ 
matical  understanding  of  it.  The  second  kind  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  the  allegorical,  which  as  a  spiritual  mode  of  under¬ 
standing,  brings  to  light,  along  with  the  literal  and  histo¬ 
rical  meaning,  the  symbolical  and  the  typical  signification. 
But  the  third  and  highest  interpretation  is  founded  on  the 
hidden  mystical  sense  which,  either  with  or  without  imagery, 
rests  on  the  mystery  of  the  soul  and  its  union  with  God ; 
so  that  the  signification  depends  on  the  internal  psycholo¬ 
gical  understanding  of  this  mystery.  When  this  knowledge 
“according  to  the  soul”  attains  to  perfect  clearness,  we 
may  say  that  it  is  the  Eternal  word  of  Love  itself  which 
comprehends  and  understands  itself  in  its  own  peculiar 
light.  "W  ith  this  idea  of  the  highest  clearness  in  the  mys¬ 
terious  intelligence  of  the  soul  united  to  God,  we  may  con¬ 
clude  most  suitably  our  remarks  on  the  Sacred  Volume. 

Let  us  now  briefly  glance  at  the  Hebrew  language,  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  instrument  selected  to  receive  the  Divine  gift  of  Be- 
velation.  In  order  to  mark  its  precise  character  and  relative 
position  among  other  languages  of  antiquity,  it  is  desirable 
critically  to  investigate  the  internal  elements  of  speech,  since 
it  is  upon  the  predominance  of  one  or  other  element  that  the 
peculiar  spirit  and  tone  of  a  language  mainly  depend. 
Accustomed  as  we  are  to  divide  letters  into  two  classes — 
vowels  and  consonants — we  altogether  lose  sight  of  a  third, 
highly  important  though  less  striking,  element.  Aspira¬ 
tion,  which  both  introduces  a  new  power  and  modifies 
the  character  of  existing  sounds,  produces  vocal  combina- 
tons  ditfering,  materially,  from  vowels  as  well  as  consonants. 
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Consonants  susceptible  of  a  two-fold  pronunciation,  a  bard 
and  a  soft,  belong  to  this  species  of  aspirables  ;  such  as  d 
and  5andj»;  /*andto;  thus  approximating  closely  to 
the  musical  harmony  of  vowels ;  as  also  those  vowels  that 
are  eligible  to  serve  as  consonants  when  occasion  offers, 
namely  i  and  w,  which  may  become  y  and  v.  Actual,  pure 
consonants  are  the  organic  characteristics  of  a  language, 
they  form  its  body :  vowels  contain  its  musical  ingre¬ 
dient,  and  correspond  to  tlie  principle  of  the  soul ;  whilst 
aspirable  letters  correspond  to  the  Divine,  spiritual  ele¬ 
ment.  In  some  languages,  consonants  express  and  cha¬ 
racterize  the  prevailing  element  of  genius,  as  in  the  Grreek, 
Persian,  and  Grermanic  idioms.  In  others,  the  musical 
harmony  of  vowels  predominates,  as  in  modern  Italian, 
of  which  the  full-toned  ancient  Poman  was,  of  course,  the 
basis.  The  aspirate  character  especially  distinguishes 
Hebrew  and  its  kindred  dialects,  spiritual  afflatus  being 
preeminently  marked  in  the  inspired  tones  of  prophetic  lan¬ 
guage.  Peculiarities,  too,  of  grammatical  structure  obtain, 
such  as  the  connecting  by  the  article,  the  conjunction  in  the 
prefixes  and  the  pronominal  suffixes;  these  are  all  intimately 
connected  with  the  aspirable  principle  and  character.  It  is 
sufficiently  apparent,  then,  that  the  tone  and  spirit  of  Hebrew 
prophetic  language  are  a  well  adapted  means  to  a  definite 
end,  to  give  expression  to  holy  revelation  and  Divine  pro¬ 
phecy.  If  it  be  ascertained  that  in  each  of  the  three  classic 
idioms  of  antiquity,  Hebrew,  Grreek,  and  Latin,  some  one  ele¬ 
ment  stands  prominently  out,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
in  the  old  Indian  language  these  several  elements,  which  were 
afterwards  separated,  were  enclosed  in  one  common  germ. 
The  Sanskrit  combines  these  various  qualities,  possessed  se¬ 
parately  by  other  tongues  :  Grrecian  copiousness,  deep-toned 
Roman  force,  the  Divine  afflatus  characterizing  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  If  we  now  turn  our  attention  from  these  very  simple 
isolated,  and  yet  essential  elements  of  language,  to  the  princi¬ 
pal  organs  which  are  clearly  distinguished  by  further  develop¬ 
ment  in  their  growth  and  operation,  we  shall  discover  prin¬ 
cipally  four  which  correspond  to  the  four  elementary  powers 
of  the  human  consciousness.  The  roots  are  the  positive 
divine  in  language,  the  original  source  of  the  natural  reve¬ 
lation  deposited  and  expressed  in  words,  as  the  understand- 
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ing  of  tlie  first  Man  perceived  them  at  first  in  the  yet 
pure  liglit.  The  grammatical  forms  of  language  and  their 
vrhole  artificial  structure  are  the  work  of  Reason :  Images 
and  tropes  on  the  other  hand  are  the  element  of  the  Imagi¬ 
nation,  and  in  the  undulations  of  rhyme  and  of  metrical 
movement,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  desires  and  of  the  will 
are  expressed.  Judged  by  an  organic  standard  of  the 
principal  elements  of  language,  the  Sanskrit  excels  in  gram¬ 
matical  structure,  and  is,  indeed,  the  most  perfectly  developed 
of  all  idioms,  not  excepting  Greek  and  Latin.  In  imagery 
and  types  of  every  kind  no  language  is  so  rich  as  the  He¬ 
brew  :  it  is  the  prevalent  element,  and  as  all  contemplation 
of  Divine  things  is  figurative,  it  follows  that  in  this  capacity, 
also,  Hebrew  is  especially  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Reve¬ 
lation.  As  regards  grammatical  roots,  it  would  be  difficult 
indeed  to  adjudge  the  preference  to  any  one  tongue  :  it  is 
necessary  to  take  all  primitive,  stock-languages,  as  Indian, 
Latin,  Greek,  Persian,  Hebrew,  and  our  own  Germanic, 
into  consideration,  in  reference  to  the  number  of  original 
root-syllables,  in  order  to  approach,  as  near  as  may  now  be 
practicable,  to  the  great  source  of  the  common  origin  of 
language.  In  rhythm  and  metre  languages  follow  their  own 
rules  and  modes,  according  to  their  peculiar  character;  and 
in  a  very  high  spiritual  development  of  languages,  this  ele¬ 
ment  is  almost  entirely  taken  from  its  original  material  soil, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  a  gentle  resonance  as  a  remembrance 
and  echo  of  the  tranquillised  soul,  as  in  our  own  Christian 
tongues. 

We  will  now  turn  from  a  consideration  of  Hebrew  litera¬ 
ture  to  that  of  the  oriental  nations  :  but  before  proceeding 
to  an  examination  of  Indian  records  and  memorials,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  subjoin  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  re¬ 
ligious  books  of  the  Persians,  whose  oldest  doctrines,  as  we 
saw,  were  most  near  akin  to  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore  we 
speak  of  them  in  this  connection. 

In  those  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Parsees  still  extant, 
how  much  soever  they  may  difter  from  the  genuine  form  of 
the  original  Zendavesta,  we  trace  a  close  resemblance,  in 
many  points,  to  the  Mosaic  doctrine.  As  for  instance,  in 
particulars  regarding  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  light 
and  darkness,  the  Word  of  life,  guardian  Angels,  the  Spirit 
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of  evil ;  though,  in  this  case,  they  are  interwoven  with  na¬ 
ture-worship  :  namely,  adoration  of  the  stars,  of  fire  and 
water.  In  this  respect,  the  Zendavesta  constitute  a  tran¬ 
sition-medium  between  Mosaic  Christian  belief  and  pure 
paganism.  The  most  intelligible  account  of  this  connection 
between  the  sidereal  worship  of  a  primitive  world,  and  a 
strict  recognition  of  the  unity  of  the  Grodhead,  is  afforded 
in  the  Dessatix,*  the  holy  book  of  the  Abades,  a  sect  not 
unlike  the  G-nostics  of  old :  wdiich  record  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  memorials  we  possess  of  oriental  antiquity. 

The  poetical  element  of  the  Persian  religion  has  more 
affinity  with  the  mythology  of  the  north  than  that  of  the 
Greeks.  The  same  nature-worship,  namely,  of  light,  fire, 
and  the  other  pure  elements,  ordained  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Zendavesta,  appears  also,  in  poetic  form,  in  the  Edda  :,t 
giants,  dwarfs,  and  magic  creations,  animate  the  world  of 
Persian,  as  of  northern,  poetic,  legend. 

To  this  poetic  feature  of  Persian  literature  we  shall  have 
further  opportunity  of  referring.  The  ancient  religious  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Persians  is  only  adverted  to  here  in  its  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  Hebrews. 


LECTUEE  V. 

Indian  monuments  and  epics. — Ancient  modes  op 
SEPULTURE. — Indian  literature  and  intellect. 

The  ancient  monuments  of  Indian  architecture  sufficiently 
attest  the  high  antiquity  of  Indian  mythology.  In  their 
gigantic  proportions  and  general  plan,  these  monuments 
most  resemble  the  Egyptian,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign 

*  The  name  of  fifteen  recently  discovered  prophetical  books  of  the 
ancient  Persians  :  they  were  printed  in  Bombay,  and  translated  into 
Englisli  by  Erskine.  That  great  critic,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  supposes  them 
to  date  about  900. — Traml.  note. 

•f  Two  collections  of  Icelandic  poetry  are  thus  styled.  The  word  itself 
means  mother,  founder,  — Transl.  note. 
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them  a  less  remote  period  of  existence.  All  sucb.  memorials, 
whether  covered  with  hieroglyphics  like  those  of  Egypt :  or 
ruins  of  the  mighty  city  of  Persepolis,  with  their  yet  un¬ 
deciphered  inscriptions,  or  the  mythology  of  the  Indians 
hewn  out  of  solid  rock ;  transport  us  in  imagination  to 
past  ages  from  which  we  feel  altogether  separated.  It  may 
he  said  that  just  as  national  history  has  an  heroic  age  and 
the  present  has  been  preceded  by  an  epoch  marked  by  the 
vestiges  of  physical  revolution  on  our  globe  and  by  the  re¬ 
mains  of  extinct  races  of  animals,  so  also,  mental  culture  and 
poetry  have  had  their  wondrous,  gigantic  past,  when  all 
ideas,  fictions,  and  fancies  that,  at  a  later  period,  unfolded 
into  song,  into  literature,  into  philosophy  :  when  all  human 
knowledge  or  error,  as  astronomy,  chronology,  cosmogony, 
theology,  legislation,  was  expressed  in  huge  sculpture.  Of 
the  two  principal  Indian  epics,  still  extant,  the  one  cele¬ 
brates  Eama,  who  is  supposed  to  have  conquered  the  south¬ 
ern,  and  more  savage  part  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  and  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  He  is  the  popular  national  hero,  and  is 
represented  in  the  fulness  of  youthful  vigour,  beauty,  noble¬ 
ness,  and  love,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  unhappy,  an  exile, 
and  in  perpetual  conflict  with  peril  and  sufiering.  An  im- 
personification  of  heroic  life,  repeated  in  every  beautiful 
legend,  with  such  variations  as  depend  on  local  influences 
and  associations.  In  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  on 
the  highest  step  of  fame,  power  and  joy,  Man  is  often  seized 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  this  earth’s 
existence  which  he  calls  his  life.  This  epic  of  Eama,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  judge,  appears  to  be  a  work  of  great 
excellence,  occupying  a  position  between  Homeric  simplicity 
and  clearness,  and  the  exuberant  fancy  of  Persian  poetry,  and 
adorned  with  a  profuse  variety  of  maxims  drawn  from  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients.  By  the  side  of  warlike  deeds  is 
delineated  the  retired  life  of  holy  recluses,  with  their  wise 
precepts  and  devout  discourses,  most  minutely  detailed.  On 
instituting  a  comparison  of  Indian  and  G-reek  epics,  it  is 
found  that  to  heroic  legend,  cosmogony  and  poesy  are 
superseded,  the  whole  being  threaded  on  G-nomic  minstrelsy. 
It  is  as  though  Homer  and  Parmenides,  Hesiod  and  Solon, 
were  all  united  in  one  work  :  whilst  there  are  some  portions 
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that,  ia  their  especial  oriental  colouring,  remind  one  forcibly 
of  Mosaic  sublimity,  or  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 

The  other  Indian  epic,  including  the  whole  of  mythology 
— the  Mahabharat — sings  of  the  battles  which  the  heroes, 
gods,  and  giants,  waged  with  one  another.  In  similar 
fictions,  the  minstrels  of  the  past,  among  all  races  possess¬ 
ing  any  legendary  traditions  soever,  have  embodied  reminis¬ 
cences  of  a  nature  struggling  in  the  throes  of  the  marvellous 
and  grand,  and  of  the  tragic  doom  of  some  heroic,  primitive 
time.  At  whatever  later  period  these  two  poems — the 
Eamayan  and  Mahabharat — may  have  received  embellish¬ 
ment  and  finish,  it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  the  poetic  sub¬ 
stance  of  these  works  is  genuine,  and  dates  from  some  very 
antique  age :  since  the  faithful  images  they  contain  are 
carved  in  rocks  and  caves,  on  those  memorials  of  a  former 
world.  The  Mahabharat  is  full  of  the  Vedanta-doctrines,  and 
is  hence  reputed  to  have  been  the  production  of  Vyasa.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  the  same  philosophy  is  not  the 
basis  of  the  Eamayan,  which,  if  ascertained,  would  material¬ 
ly  afiect  the  position  of  this  noblest  of  epics  in  the  rank  of 
Indian  literature  :  but,  according  to  historical  accounts,  it 
is  ascribed  to  the  poet  Valmiki,*  who  flourished  at  a  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  period. 

In  reference  to  the  introduction  of  Indian  philosophy  into 
Europe  in  early  times,  it  will  be  recollected  that  Pythagoras 
made  Greece  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls,  which  originally  came  from  that  country. 
To  the  Greeks,  this  was,  indeed,  a  novel  and  surprising 
dogma.  In  India  it  had  been  a  popular  belief  ever  since 
India  had  become  known  to  mankind :  it  may  even  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  whole  mode  of  Indian  life  and  manners  was 
founded  on  this  creed.  Here,  then,  was  its  home  :  which 
was  certainly  not  at  all  the  case  in  Egypt,  from  which  more 
immediately  Pythagoras  had  brought  it.  The  Egyptian 
treatment  of  their  dead  confirms  us  in  this  statement. 
There  is,  undoubtedly,  implanted  in  man  a  certain  anxious 
regard  for  the  lifeless  bodies  of  the  departed  :  so  that  nothing 

•  For  further  particulars  respecting-  this  Indian  poet,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  “  The  Ramayan  of  Valmiki,”  in  the  orig-inal  Sanskrit,  with  a 
prose  translation,  and  explanatory  notes  by  W.  Carey  and  J.  Marsbman, 
printed  at  the  Mission-press,  Serampore. — Trans,  note. 
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is  more  repugnant  or  offensive  to  our  notions  and  personal 
feelings  than  a  violation  of  propriety  on  this  head.  The 
manner  in  which  they,  severally,  treat  their  dead  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  criterion,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  when  we  are 
estimating  the  social  character  of  nations,  being  intimately 
connected  with  their  religious  views  and  feelings  ;  w’^e  will, 
therefore,  pause  for  a  moment,  to  consider  this  point.  The 
Greek  custom  of  burning  the  dead  is  of  very  early  origin.  It 
has  great  attractions  for  the  imagination.  Together  with 
the  flame  of  the  pyre,  ascends  the  unquenchable  spirit,  in 
liberated  purity,  towards  Heaven  :  its  earthly  part  remains 
as  ashes,  a  precious  relic.  Perhaps  the  most  repulsive 
method  of  treatment  was  that  in  vogue  among  the  followers 
of  Zoroaster,  and  still  practised  in  Thibet.  There,  in  order 
not  to  defile  the  sacred  elements,  fire  and  earth,  the  remains 
of  the  dead  are  thrown  into  receptacles  built  expressly  for 
the  purpose,  and  walled  in  at  the  sides  but  left  open  at  the 
top,  and  thus  are  exposed  to  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  The 
mode  of  interment  sanctioned  by  our  own  religion,  if  proper 
care  be  taken,  is  certainly  the  most  agreeable  to  nature. 
The  earth  receives  back  her  own,  and  the  corruptible  body 
is  entrusted  to  her  maternal  bosom  as  a  seed-corn  of  the 
future.  It  is  more  congenial  to  our  feelings  to  know  that 
the  body  of  the  dead  reposes  in  a  given  spot,  than  to 
contemplate  an  empty  urn,  or  to  gaze  at  a  funeral  pile  that 
has  reduced  and  on  which  the  body  has  been  dispersed  among 
the  general  elements.  The  Egyptian  custom  of  embalming, 
a  method  to  which,  though  after  a  ruder  fashion,  the  Ethio¬ 
pians  were  wont  to  resort,  and  which,  most  probably,  was 
generally  practised  throughout  the  interior  of  Africa,  is  not 
in  complete  keeping  with  the  Indian  belief  in  transmigration 
of  sonls.  On  the  part  of  races  adopting  such  a  practice,  it 
would  seem  to  imply  an  assumption  that  the  apparently  in¬ 
animate  mass  was  very  important,  and  that  the  mysterious 
magnetic  bond  linking  the  spirit  and  the  mummy  was  not 
altogether  dissolved,  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  again  con¬ 
nected,  involving  a  participation  of  the  corruptible  body  in 
immortality !  It  is  as  though  a  presentiment  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  body — as  Christianity  teaches — but  in  a  false 
and  too  material  application,  had  led  the  Egyptians  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  corpse  with  such  diligent  and  engrossing  care : 
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perhaps,  too,  there  may  have  been  a  reference  to  necro¬ 
mancy  ;  for,  from  the  remotest  ages,  magic  rites  were  con¬ 
nected  with  pneumatology  in  the  whole  interior  of  Africa. 
Some  have  been  desirous  to  refer  this  custom  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  to  a  merely  material  cause,  namely,  as  a  preservative 
against  decay  :  surely,  a  most  illogical  hypothesis,  as  though 
a  people  who  disbelieved  the  immortality  of  the  soul  were 
likely  to  take  such  strict  measures  of  precaution  in  behalf 
of  the  body. 

The  following  explanation  appears  to  me  more  natural. 
In  the  numerous  secret  societies  which  were  spread  through 
Egypt,  many  representations  and  views  prevailed  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  popular  belief,  which  in  no  country  was  more 
superstitious ;  sometimes  perhaps  a  clear  light  amidst  the 
thickest  darkness ;  but  certainly  a  variety  of  different 
opinions  ;  so  that  Pythagoras  might  have  learned  a  doctrine 
in  Egypt,  which  was  not  universally  prevalent  there,  but  of 
Indian  origin. 

The  Indian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  rested  on  a  con¬ 
ception  of  the  origin  of  all  things  in  and  from  Grod  ;  it  was 
supposed  that  the  state  of  existence  in  this  world  was  oue 
of  wretchedness  and  imperfection,  the  consequence  of  guilt 
and  sin :  that  all  creatures,  but  especially  mankind,  roamed 
through  a  vast  variety  of  shapes  and  forms,  and  were  either 
falling  lower  in  the  scale  of  creation  by  increased  offence, 
or,  by  the  inward  purification  of  their  whole  nature,  were 
gradually  approaching  perfection,  and  returning  to  the 
divine  Original  from  whom  they  sprung. 

This  essentially  resembles  the  philosophy  of  Plato :  and 
it  was  from  this  similarity,  as  also  the  influence  of  oriental 
theories  on  the  philosophic  systems  of  Europe,  that  we 
started  when  entering  on  these  observations.  But  before 
resuming  the  thread  of  our  enquiry  at  that  point,  let  us 
more  attentively  examine  India,  in  a  twofold  point  of  view  : — 
first,  the  condition  in  w^hich  the  Greeks,  under  Alexander, 
found  that  country,  and,  second,  the  appearance  it  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  moderns,  as  we  have  become  acquainted  with  it 
under  the  British  rule. 

India  was  the  most  Eastern  region  of  wEich  the  Greeks  had 
anything  like  a  circumstantial,  though  still  imperfect,  cogni¬ 
zance.  As  conquerors,  they  trod  its  soil  more  than  once,  and, 
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for  a  brief  season,  tliey  succeeded  in  establishing  their  donii- 
nion  on  one  part  of  it.  With  the  coasts,  and  other  accessi¬ 
ble  parts,  they  were  made  acquainted  entirely  through  their 
own  voyages  of  discovery.  Increasing  commerce  had  enabled 
them  to  maintain  continuous  intercourse  with  Alexandria, 
and  with  Egypt  generally,  that  had  now  been  brought  under 
Grecian  sway  ;  perhaps,  too,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  of 
mutual  intellectual  correspondence.  Eut  with  the  remote 
East,  with  China,  the  Greeks,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the 
West,  had  no  direct  communication,  and  but  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  acquaintance. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  how  the  doctrine  of  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls,  indigenous  to  India,  was  brought  into  Greece, 
from  Egypt,  by  Pythagoras.  Commerce  with  India  dates 
back  as  far  as  most  records  of  civilized  countries  go.  Alexan¬ 
der,  after  him  the  Ptolemies,  especially  Philadelphus,  opened 
up  to  it  the  great  high  road  to  which  Egypt  owes  her  pros¬ 
perity  and  wealth  under  these  rulers.  Under  the  Homans, 
likewise,  Indian  commerce  was  maintained  on  this  route  at 
once  the  nearest  and  most  natural,  until  the  circumnaviga* 
tion  of  Africa  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  mode  of  tran¬ 
sit.  But  is  it  probable  that  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies 
would  have  conceived  and  executed  this  design,  unless  a 
certain  degree  of  traffic  had  been  already  established,  unless 
previous  experience  had  proved  its  feasibility?  An  early 
connection  between  these  two  countries  is  the  less  doubtful 
that  the  Egyptian  division  into  castes  greatly  resembles  the 
social  regulations  of  India,  whilst  no  two  mythologies  have 
such  close  affinity  as  those  appertaining  to  the  two  regions 
in  question.  This  circumstance  Avas  materially  confirmed  by 
an  occurrence  that  took  place  during  the  last  war.  On  the 
landing  of  an  Indian  corps,  led  by  British  officers,  in  Egypt, 
some  of  those  huge  memorials  of  which  the  gigantic  size  has 
often  excited  the  wonder  and  insatiable  curiosity  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  impressed  the  Indians  with  feelings  of  a  difierent 
kind.  They  fell  flat  upon  their  faces,  under  the  impression 
that  they  were  worshipping  the  gods  of  their  own  country. 

The  people  of  India,  with  their  time-hallowed  customs 
and  notions,  to  which  they  obstinately  adhere,  may,  them¬ 
selves,  be  regarded  as  a  living  memorial  of  the  past,  human 
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rmus  of  a  former  world  ;  and  it  is  not  without  commisera¬ 
ting  sympathy  that  we  view  their  present  degradation. 

AVhen  Alexander  invaded  the  north  of  India  from  the 
same  tract  that  facilitated  the  approach  of  conquerors  both 
before  and  after  his  time — from  Persia — the  strange  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  inhabitants  impressed  the  Grreeks  as  powerfully 
as  it  did  the  Europeans  in  modern  times,  when  they  found 
the  country  they  had  so  long  sought.  But  though  the 
Greeks  met  with  many  strange  sights  in  that  country,  as  in 
Egypt :  yet  their  eyes  no  where  encountered  a  religion  so 
opposite  to  their  own,  as  among  the  Hebrews  and  Persians. 
Here,  as  in  Egypt,  they  found  themselves  on  old  familiar 
ground — a  poetic  polytheism — of  which,  at  least,  the  broad 
outlines  corresponded  to  their  own.  Individual  deities,  though 
somewhat  different  as  to  complexion  and  proportions,  were 
recognized  by  them,  or  thought  to  be  so :  this  relative  cor¬ 
respondence  or  difference  they  significantly  expressed  by  the 
appellations  of  Indian  Hercules  or  Indian  Bacchus.  We 
may  feel  sure  that  very  little,  really  remarkable,  escaped 
their  lively  fancy  and  keen  observation.  But  however  prone 
to  exaggeration  or  invention  the  Greeks  may  have  become  in 
consequence  of  the  many  novelties  that  crowded  upon  their 
imagination,  and  for  which  they  may  easily  be  pardoned, 
much  that  is  described  by  the  writers  of  this  period  as  having 
been  observed  in  the  course  of  Alexander’s  expeditions  has 
been  certified  by  subsequent  testimony.  Notwithstanding 
many  misconceptions  and  erroneous  impressions  on  single 
points,  which  admit  of  easy  explanation,  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  of  India  entertained  by  the  Greeks  was  both  accurate 
and  conformable  to  our  present  knowledge  of  that  country. 
In  their  time  they  met  with  some  of  those  recluses,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  of  whose  odd 
demeanour  missionaries  and  English  travellers  have  given  us 
well-authenticated  reports  :  the  Greeks  called  them  gymno- 
sophists.*  Two  philosophical  or  religious  sects  then  divided 
India :  the  Braclimans  and  Samaneans,  and  we  may  still 
trace  distinct  systems  of  Indian  philosophy  in  her  older 
literature :  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  younger  of 
these  two  systems  at  no  time  spread  so  extensively  in  India 


*  Referriu"  to  one  of  their  ascetic  practices. — Transl,  note. 
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as  the  elder  branch,  inasmuch  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
existing  arrangement  of  castes,  and  vigorously  attacked  the 
exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Brahmins.  But  over  Thibet, 
China,  and  throughout  central  and  northern  Asia  it  was 
sown  broadcast.  The  very  term  Samaneans,  is  purely  of 
Indian  extraction,  denoting  equable,  evenness  of  disposition, 
which  those  hermits  considered  the  first  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  perfection.  ScJiaman,  a  term  spread  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Tartar  races  as  also  those  inha¬ 
biting  northern  and  central  Asia,  and  denominating  their 
priests  and  magicians,  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  same 
source,  and  was  originally  one  and  the  same  word. 

The  older  Indian  sect  reveres  Brama  and  his  active  agent, 
his  prophet  and  spirit,  Alenu.  The  fabulous  chronology  of 
the  Bramins  afiects  even  their  literature,  the  early  por¬ 
tions  of  which  they  ascribe  to  names  that  are  altogether 
mythical,  and  of  fictitious  date.  European  critics  having 
once  been  surprised  into  blind  admission  of  this  fabulous 
antiquity,  it  is  not  very  strange  that  there  are  some  who  now 
fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  regard  the  age  of  all  Hindoo 
productions  with  feelings  of  suspicion,  if  not  positive  incre¬ 
dulity.  Such  a  proceeding  cannot  fail  to  be  unjustifiable  in 
individual  cases.  Whilst  the  VedaJis,  to  which,  as  being  the 
oldest  sacred  records,  and  embodying  a  complete  liturgy, 
curiosity  was,  naturally,  first  directed,  perhaps  least  answered 
the  general  expectation :  the  Upanisliat,  at  once  a  running 
commentary  on  the  Yedahs,  and  a  supplementary  extension 
of  the  same,  have  richer  dogmatic  contents,  though  framed 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Vedanta  doctrines,  and  therefore  refer¬ 
able  to  the  comparatively  later  period  of  Vyasa.  The  legislative 
code  of  Menu,  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones,  of  all  In¬ 
dian  works  whose  treasures  faithful  translation  has  unlocked 
to  our  use,  bears  the  fewest  traces  of  irresponsible  revision  or 
anonymous  interpolation.  It  is  a  code  of  laws,  indeed,  but 
after  the  manner  of  antiquity,  embracing  the  whole  of  life, 
being  a  complete  social  manual  and  portraiture,  a  poetic 
creed  of  deity  and  pneumatology,  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  man  and  of  the  world.  Before  the  existence  of  prose  in 
Greece,  aphoristic  sentences,  short  narratives,  and  such  sparse 
fragments  of  law  as  were  then  prevalent,  were  couched  in 
homely  verse,  devoid  of  ornament ;  in  like  manner,  this  In- 
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dian  code  is  framed  in  distiches  of  most  primitive  construc¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  apophthegms  are  iugenious,  some  few 
passages  rise  to  poetic  beauty  and  sublimity.  The  pervading 
element,  affecting  all  the  social  arrangements  so  peculiar  to 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  is  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of 
souls.  Perhaps  no  other  people  was  so  fully  influenced  in 
feeling,  thought  and  act,  by  a  thorough  conviction  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  certainty  of  a  future 
life.  In  the  poetic,  popular  belief  of  the  Grreeks,  the  world 
of  shades  formed  the  only  back-ground  to  a  life  passed  in 
sensuous  glee  and  hearty  merriment :  the  Indians  may  be 
said  to  reverse  this,  substituting  the  certainty  of  a  future 
existence  for  that  of  a  dreamy  present,  and  rating  the  im¬ 
portance  of  events  generally  by  a  corresponding  standard. 
All  happy  occurrences  in  this  life  are  viewed  by  them  as  a 
mere  preparation  for  that  which  is  to  come,  while  reverses 
and  calamities  of  every  kind  are  only  penal  expiations  of 
former  crime  and  error.  The  closest  ties  of  nature  receive 
a  consecrating  unction  from  this  doctrine.  Por  it  teaches 
that  the  relationship  of  father  and  son,  is  in  its  inmost 
nature,  of  such  strict  affluity,  that  death  itself  avails  not  to 
interrupt  the  union,  and  that  a  son  alone  can  effect  the  de¬ 
liverance  of  his  father’s  soul.  The  nuptial  bond  is  the  more 
sacred,  that  it  is  valid  for  more  than  the  present  life.  In 
short,  this  spirit  breathes  in  all  Hindoo  productions,  deeds, 
and  Actions,  and  is  characteristic  of  their  habits  of  thought. 

Prom  the  descriptive  poetry  of  the  Hindoos  we  may  learn 
to  judge  what  influence  this  mode  of  thinking  has  on  all  their 
relations  and  feelings,  and  what  kind  of  poetry,  of  feelings  of 
beauty  and  love,  can  accompany  notions  that  appear  to  us  so 
strange.  What  we  chiefly  admire  in  their  poetry  is  that  tender 
fondness  of  solitude  and  the  animated  vegetable  kingdom,  that 
so  attracts  us  in  the  drama  of  Sakuntala ;  the  traits  of 
female  grace  and  fidelity,  and  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
childhood,  of  such  prominent  interest  in  the  older  epic 
legends  of  India.  We  are  likewise  struck  with  the  touching 
pathos  accompanying  deep  moral  feeling,  when  the  bard 
terms  conscience  “the  hermit  or  seer  in  the  heart,”  from 
wPom  nothing  is  hidden  ;  and  when  he  assures  us  that  guilt 
cannot  fail  of  being  discovered,  for  not  only  do  gods  and 
the  inner  man  know  it,  but  nature  herself  that  we  call  inani- 
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mate,  the  “  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  air,  heaven,  earth  and 
sea  slmdder  at  it,”  and  dread  it  as  an  outrage  against  nature, 
and  a  derangement  of  the  universe.  Somewhat  more  foreign  to 
our  sympathies,  yet  not  without  touching  contrast,  are  some 
of  those  harrowing:  accounts  which  treat  of  the  tortures  of 
Indian  penitents,  or  the  immolations  of  Indian  widows. 
This  latter  practice  can,  indeed,  be  viewed  only  with  feelings 
of  the  strongest  abhorrence  ;  if  quite  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  victim  it  amounts  to  suicide,  if  brought  about  by 
compulsory  exhortation,  it  is  a  human  sacrifice,  and  is 
doubly  horrible  when  separating  tender  mothers  from  their 
children.  European  rule  has  aimed  at  an  extinction  of  these 
sacrifices  wherever  it  extended.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Calcutta  has,  nevertheless,  teemed  of  late  with  instances  of 
this  unnatural  exhibition.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
British  sway  in  India  is  based  on  a  strict  observance  of  the 
indigenous  customs,  manners  and  laws  of  that  country .  Hence, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  individual  rapacity 
and  oppression,  British  occupancy  of  India  has,  on  the  whole, 
been  eminently  beneficial  to  Hindoo  interests,  inasmuch  as 
protection  has  been  afforded  against  the  persecution  of  in¬ 
tolerant  Mahometans.  The  greater  the  extension  of  British 
conquests  in  India,  the  more  politic  does  this  rigid  obser¬ 
vance  of  native  prejudices  appear ;  the  more  so,  as  a  very 
slight  violation  of  them  sufiiced,  on  a  recent  occasion,  to  ex¬ 
cite  a  mutinous  spirit  among  the  Sepoys.  And  thus,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  how  a  cautious  and  steady  adherence 
to  this  policy  may  extend  to  culpable,  though  tacit,  permis¬ 
sion  of  such  rites  as  incremation  and  immolation.  The 
number  of  instances  recorded  may,  probably,  derive  an  ac¬ 
cession  from  the  circumstance,  that  increase  of  population 
emboldens  their  zeal ;  whilst  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
Bramins  miss  no  opportunity  of  feeding  popular  fanaticism 
by  means  of  such  spectacles.  In  order  to  explain  so  strange 
a  custom,  it  has  been  alleged  that  jealousy  was  not  without 
its  influence  in  the  matter,  and  that  it  had  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  oppressing  the  female  sex ;  but  this  is  im¬ 
probable,  as  it  does  not  harmonize  with  the  injunctions  to 
be  found  in  all  Indian  law,  and  exemplified  in  the  poetry 
respecting  the  reverence  to  be  paid  to  the  sex.  Oppression, 
and  slight  of  this  sort,  are  totally  at  variance  with  the  genius 
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of  Indian  philosophy ;  though,  it  is  true,  Mahometan  example 
may,  latterly,  have  given  an  impetus  to  the  exercise  of  such 
sentiments.  A  more  appropriate  reason  has  been  suggested 
in  reference  to  incremation  :  namely,  in  allusion  to  offering 
to  the  shades  of  departed  warriors,  especially  among  savage 
and  warlike  tribes,  their  arms  and  favourite  steeds,  with 
every  kind  of  requisite  for  life  in  the  next  world,  as  well  as 
an  attendant  train  of  slaves.  On  such  occasions,  in  the  first 
outburst  of  passionate  agony,  the  familiar  friend,  or  the  be¬ 
trothed  lover,  rushes  into  the  devouring  flame  or  the  yawn¬ 
ing  tomb,  as  if  it  were  fitting  that  no  attachment  should 
survive  the  illustrious  deceased.  In  India,  too,  female  im¬ 
molation,  ostensibly  voluntary,  but  not  unfrequently  induced 
by  forcible  persuasion,  was  originally  confined  to  tbe  military 
caste.  At  no  time  universal,  in  former  ages,  probably,  very 
rare,  this  custom  was  rather  one  of  admired  heroism  than 
actual  occurrence.  The  certainty  of  personal  reunion  in  a 
future  life,  doubtless  had  its  share  in  influencing  tender 
mothers  to  do  what  would  else  be  inconceivable ;  the  more 
so,  that  maternal  affection  is  represented  in  various  delinea¬ 
tions  of  Indian  manners  to  exceed,  if  possible,  its  ordinary 
tenderness. 

Since  Britain  has  re-opened  general  access  to  the  India  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  the  old  Indian  language  has 
attracted  not  a  little  European  attention.  Justly  is  it  called 
Sanskrit,  i.  e.,  perfect,  finished.  In  its  structure  and  gram¬ 
mar,  it  closely  resembles  the  Greek,  but  is  infinitely  more 
regular,  and  therefore  more  simple,  though  not  less  rich.  It 
combines  the  artistic  fulness  indicative  of  Greek  develop¬ 
ment,  the  brevity  and  nice  accuracy  of  Latin;  whilst,  having 
a  near  affinity  to  the  Persian  and  Germanic  roots,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  expression  as  enthusiastic  and  forcible  as 
theirs.  The  ancient  Indian  language  may  be  termed  a 
priestly  tongue  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  like  the 
Hebrew,  to  which,  however,  it  bears  but  slight  similarity. 
Just  as  the  leading  nations  of  antiquity  are  characterized 
and  classed  according  to  the  predominant  tone  of  their 
social  division  into  castes,  being  sacerdotal,  warrior,  or  com¬ 
mercial  peoples  respectively ;  precisely  so  is  it  with  lan¬ 
guages.  Among  the  idioms  descended  from  kindred  stock 
and  connected  family  alliance,  the  old  Latin  is  most  like 
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Sanskrit  in  this  sacerdotal  feature.  Greek  constitutes  tke 
transition  from  this  class  to  poetic,  heroic  language :  the 
same  element  almost  exclusively  prevails  in  the  Persian  and 
Germanic  dialects,  whilst  the  Slavonic  idioms,  in  so  far  as 
they  really  belong  to  this  great  family  of  languages,  have 
probably  issued  from  the  slave-caste ;  and  though  originally 
possessing  an  equally  artistic  structure,  have  retained  only 
such  colloquial  forms  as  are  required  for  daily  use. 

Of  all  Indian  poetry  with  which  we  have  become  familiar, 
the  Sakuntala  (translated  by  Sir  "VV.  Jones  with  the  utmost 
fidelity)  is  most  calculated  to  impress  the  student  with  a 
sense  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  that  branch  of  Eastern 
literature.  There  is  no  high  and  dignified  arrangement  — 
no  strict  severity  of  style,  as  in  Greek  tragedy.  Tenderness 
of  feeling,  genial  grace,  artless  beauty  pervade  the  whole  ; 
and  if,  at  times,  the  fondness  for  an  indolent  solitude,  the 
delight  excited  by  the  beauty  of  nature,  especially  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  are  here  and  there  dwelt  upon  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  imagery  and  poetic  ornament,  it  is  only  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  innocence.  The  description  is  everywhere  lucid 
and  unpretentious,  the  diction  marked  by  ingenuous  sim¬ 
plicity.  The  lover  of  poetry  may  form,  from  this  work,  even 
in  a  German  prose  translation,  divested  of  the  charms  of 
lyric  metre,  an  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Indian  mnse.  It 
may  be  of  some  importance  to  criticism  to  decide  whether 
Kalidas  was  contemporary  with  Yirgil,  as  Sir  William  Jones 
assumes ;  or  with  Eirdusi,*  as  would  be  the  case  if  Vikra- 
maditya,  his  patron,  flourished  at  a  later  period :  but  as 
regards  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  poetry,  the  question  is 
altogether  immaterial.  The  flowery  verse  of  Kalidas  is 
extremely  unlike  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  older  heroics  : 
no  less  so  the  language.  But  the  inner  poetic  spirit  of  both 
has  much  that  is  uniform :  at  any  rate,  the  distinctive  dif¬ 
ference  is  by  no  means  so  striking  as  in  the  several  periods 
and  gradations  of  Grecian  poetic  development. 

The  account  given  by  Indian  mythology  of  the  origin  of 

*  Isnak  Ben  ScherifFschah,  the  most  celebrated  of  Persian  poets,  Popu- 
lar  opinion  fixes  his  date  at  1020,  a.d.,  in  opposition  to  Sir  W.  Jones’s 
theory  :  an  opposition  at  once  hazardous  and  diflicult.  His  Sehanameh, 
i.e.  Book  of  Kings,  is  the  history  of  Persia  in  CO, 000  verses,  at  wnich  the 
poet  laboured  40  years.— note. 
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versification  entirely  corresponds  with  the  general  spirit  of 
its  poesy.  Valmiki  the  sage,  the  reputed  author  of  the 
other  great  epic,  the  liamayan,  is  reported  in  the  fable  to 
have  observed  two  loving  birds  building  a  nest  in  a  delightful 
wood ;  in  the  midst  of  their  cheerful  toils,  the  male  was 
struck  dead  by  a  missile  from  some  rude  and  unseen  hand. 
Sympathizing  with  the  doleful  plaints  of  the  widowed  bird, 
the  sage  poured  forth  his  sorrows  in  rhythmical  accents ; 
hence  elegy  and  distich,  or  schloha,  ever  after  became  the 
standard  of  Indian  minstrelsy.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  Aphorism,  the  original  form  common  to  every  species  of 
effort  intended  to  endure  in  metrical  literature,  and  in  which 
the  older  doctrines  of  philosophy,  as  also  poetic  productions, 
are  still  found  embodied ;  twin  offspring,  reposing,  as  it 
were,  in  the  self-same  cradle  of  inspiration.  Indian  aphorism 
is  metrical,  like  Grreeic  distich,  but  differs  from  the  rhythmical 
vivacity  of  the  latter  in  stricter  evenness  of  harmony,  and  a 
process  of  thought  almost  symmetrical :  this  peculiar  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  scMoJca,  imparting  to  it  an  air  of  great  placidity, 
which,  combined  with  the  other  characteristic — dignified  sim¬ 
plicity — makes  it  highly  suitable  for  the  fictitious  legend  and 
imagery  of  a  pre-existing  gigantic  world.  It  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  fable  respecting  the  origin  of  verse,  if  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  Indian  philosophy 
maintained  that  suffering  human  souls  were  confined  in 
those  delicate  animal  forms.  Tender  delicacy  of  feeling, 
elegiac  love,  cast  a  halo  over  Indian  poetry.  The  legendary 
minstrelsy  of  the  country  is  based  on  the  Titanic  shapes  and 
forms  represented  in  the  Indian  rock-sculpture  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  :  but  the  whole  is  re-cast  in  the  mould  of  harmonious 
softness,  and  is  redolent  of  elegiac  sweetness.  In  some  such 
strains  Valmiki  sings  of  Kama,  the  popular  Indian  hero, 
how,  roving  in  the  woods  and  forests,  a  melancholy  exile,  he 
lost  his  beloved  Sita,  how  he  sought  her  in  vain  for  many  a 
long  year,  and  at  last  found  her.  But  in  heroic  and  sublime 
descriptions  Indian  poetry  is  likewise  rich,  and  the  sunn^g 
cheerful  aspect  of  life  is  drawn  in  that  comprehensive  epic 
which,  in  an  introductory  hymn,  is  likened  to  an  impetuous 
torrent :  “  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Valmiki  and  preci¬ 
pitating  itself  into  the  sea  of  llama,  which  is  altogether  free 
from  impurities,  and  rich  in  streams  and  flowers.” 
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Gita  Govinda  is  an  eclogue  of  cheerful  contents,  breathing 
the  ardent  inspiration  of  love.  It  sings  of  Krishna,*  wan¬ 
dering  about  on  earth,  like  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks,  at¬ 
tended  by  nine  shepherdesses.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much 
an  Idyl  as  a  series  of  difchyrambic  love-songs,  the  exquisitely 
lyrical  form  of  which  Sir  William  Jones  was  not  able  to 
transfuse  into  his  version.  The  import  probably  did  not 
admit  of  a  literal  rendering  :  he  only  aimed  at  giving  an 
epitome,  a  feeble  copy  of  the  original.  But  even  from  this 
the  lover  of  poetry  may  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  the 
original.  The  well-known  Indian  fable-book,  Ilitopadesay 
the  source  of  so  many  other  collections  of  fables,  has  been 
translated  with  almost  verbal  fidelity.  Clearness  of  nar¬ 
rative  is  its  distinguishing  feature  :  a  selection  of  beautiful 
passages  from  old  poems,  and  maxims  of  wisdom,  are  har¬ 
moniously  blended.  The  narrative,  indeed,  mainly  sub¬ 
serves  to  string  these  aphorisms  and  poetic  sentences  toge¬ 
ther,  as  a  poetical  garland :  intended  to  arouse  reflection,  as 
well  as  exercise  the  memory  of  youth.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  much  which  is  repugnant  to  our  notions  is  met 
with  in  this  species  of  poetry. 

The  translations  of  Wilkins,  Jones,  and  some  of  those  who 
followed  in  their  track,  as  Colebrooke,  are  the  only  ones  to 
be  relied  upon-t  But  few  Trench  versions  are  satisfactory, 
since,  having  for  the  most  part  been  rendered  from  some 
later  idiom,  remodelled  in  its  structure,  instead  of  the  actual 
original,  they  are  full  of  omissions,  mutilations,  and  spurious 
additions.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  Bagavadam^  * 
the  only  one  of  the  eighteen  Buranas  as  yet  translated. 
Other  works,  the  efforts  of  those  who  w'ere  likewise  ignorant 
of  the  purely  indigenous  Hindoo  idiom,  contain  mere  oral 
communications  of  the  Bramins,  irregularly  mixed  up  with 
extracts  from  ancient  or  modern  records.  Of  the  ancient, 
Boger  and  many  other  works  of  travellers  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  chief  source,  of  the  modern,  the  collection  formed 

*  The  name  of  this  deity  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  a  stream, 
which,  rising  in  the  Western  Ghauts  (East  India)  discharges  its  waters 
into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. — Transl.  note. 

f  Of  those  who  have  laboured  to  extend  a  critical  knowledge  of  Hindoo 
literature  in  Germany,  the  name  of  A.  W.  Schlegel  deserves  not  to  be 
entirely  forgotten.  [This  is  no  empty  flattery,  or  mere  token  of  fraternal 
affection  on  the  part  of  our  author. — Trand.'] 
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from  Polier’s*  bequest.  All  tbe  Mahometan  treatises  on 
Indian  subjects  are  to  be  used  with  great  caution,  and 
with  this  discrimination,  that  where  they  treat,  historically, 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  their  testimony 
may  be  accepted  as  that  of  eye-witnesses :  as  in  their 
full  report  of  India  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Akbar,  and  called  Ayeen  Akbery.  "Whilst  all  detailed 
accounts  of  older  Indian  philosophy,  through  the  medium 
of  analysis  or  translation,  are  to  be  regarded  with  conside¬ 
rable  mistrust;  owing  to  their  defective  criticism,  their 
unscrupulous  principles  of  translation,  and  their  native  inca¬ 
pacity  to  penetrate  the  depths  of  Indian  thought.  Hence 
Oiipnekhat  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  sources  of  information 
relative  to  Indian  antiquities  :  nearly  useless,  and  with  which 
the  student  can  the  better  afford  to  dispense,  that  there  are 
other  and  better  memorials.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  this  Persian  bungling  performance, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  some  of  the  passages  with 
genuine  translations  from  the  TJpanischats  by  Colebrooke. 
Careful  discrimination  and  caution  are  especially  needed 
throughout  the  vast  extent  of  Indian  literature,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Bramins  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing 
high  antiquity  to  all  such  works  as  refer  to  their  mythology 
and  philosophic  system.  Alexander,  and  Sandrocottus  who 
was  the  successor  of  Porus,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
Indian  records.  This  circumstance,  of  itself,  fixes  their  date. 
In  other  works  there  are  allusions  to  early  Mahometan  times. 
Yet,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  infer  too  hastily  from  any 
isolated  passage,  that  the  character  of  a  w'hole  work  is 
genuine,  or  with  equal  rashness,  to  brand  it  as  spurious. 

That  oscillation,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  olden 
species  of  Greek  literature,  andwEich  is  inseparable  from  all 
oral  tradition,  is  not  so  marked  a  feature  of  Indian  literature. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  even  the  oldest  w'orks  possess  uni¬ 
form  evenness  and  style.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  find 
no  traces  of  hieroglyphs  in  connexion  wdth  a  mythology 
visibly  memorialized  in  clefts  and  rocky  caverns  throughout 

*  Born  in  1741  at  Lausanne.  Thorough  master  of  Arabic,  Hindoo, 
Persic,  and  Sanskrit ;  forty-two  Manuscripts  in  his  own  hand  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Pans  Library.  He  composed  an  Indian  Mythology  in  English, 
never  printed  but  translated  into  French  :  Paris,  lh'09. — I'ransl.  note. 
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the  whole  of  India  :  whilst  the  Pho3nician  alphabet,  as  well 
as  all  derived  from  it,  more  especially  those  of  Western  Asia 
and  Europe,  probably  all  descended  from  one  common  stock, 
in  their  very  shape  and  name  betray  a  cognate  reference 
to  a  previous  system  of  signs,  or  hieroglyphics.  The  Indian 
alphabet  bears  no  such  internal  evidence,  its  structure  being, 
on  the  contrary,  adverse  to  a  supposition  of  this  nature. 
This  is  in  many  ways  remarkable,  as  also  the  adoption  of 
decimal  ciphers,  the  honour  of  which,  next  to  letters  the 
most  important  of  human  discoveries,  has,  with  the  common 
consent  of  historical  authorities,  been  ascribed  to  the 
Hindoos.  But  if  Indian  literature  has  been  more  fortunate 
than  the  Greek  in  escaping  the  dangers  arising  from  recita¬ 
tion,  it  has  suffered  much  more  from  intentional  corruption 
and  anonymous  remodelling.  The  more  this  is  perceived  to 
have  taken  place  in  some  cases,  the  more  reliable  are  the 
contents  of  those  works  which  seem  to  be  free  from  similar 
blemishes.  The  Puranas,  a  kind  of  mythologic  legends,  are 
most  open  to  doubts  of  their  genuineness.  The  two  great 
Epics,  before  alluded  to,  are  pretty  generally  received  as 
genuine  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  them.  Of  all  well  known 
books,  the  legislative  records  of  Menu  bear  the  most  evident 
and  palpable  impress  of  high  antiquity  and  unimpeachable 
originality.  Whoever  engages  his  attention  in  studies  of 
this  sort  will  have  sensible  proofs,  both  from  the  contents 
and  the  form  of  expression,  that  the  work  in  question  is  a 
relic  of  remote  ages,  and  of  sterling  value.  Sir  W.  Jones, 
the  greatest  Orientalist  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
most  distinguished  philologist  England  ever  produced,  as¬ 
signs  to  it  a  date  somewhat  subsequent  to  Homer,  but  still 
prior  to  the  Boman  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.*  It  appears 
to  me  to  admit  of  little  doubt  that,  with  some  other  works, 
it  has  remained  in  its  present  form  and  unaltered  state  at 
least  since  the  days  of  Alexander. 

Next  in  raiiK,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Indian  philosophy,  is  Bhagavatgita,  a  didactic  poem,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Wilkins.  It  contains  the  modern  system  of  Indian 
thought,  connected  by  a  common  origin  with  the  doctrines 

*  These  laws,  introducing  one  uniform  civil  law  for  patricians  and  ple¬ 
beians,  themselves  explain  the  probable  period  of  their  institution.: _ 

Transl.  note. 
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of  tlie  religious  sect  found  in  India  by  the  Grreeks,  and  called 
by  them  Samaneans,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Brachmans. 

It  is  an  episode  of  the  Epic — Mahabharat — but  philosophical 
throughout.  It  may  almost  be  styled  a  manual  of  Indian 
mysticism  ;  it  is  in  great  repute,  and  the  best  exponent  of 
the  actual  Indian  mind.  There  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
about  this  book,  as  regards  the  unmeasured  praise  bestowed 
on  leading  deities,  either  not  found  at  all  in  Menu’s  laws, 
or,  at  most,  passed  over  without  comment :  whilst  the  old 
doctrines,  the  Vedas,  and  polytheism  generally,  are  roughly 
handled.  The  essential  creed  expounded  is  that  of  an  ab¬ 
solute  divine  unity,  absorbing  all  distinction,  and  engulphing 
all  things.  Yet,  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  mythology, 
it  may  be  termed  poetic  pantheism,  not  unlike  the  JNTeo-Pla- 
tonic  p)hilosophy,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  combined, 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  with  the  then  popular 
belief,  in  its  last  throes,  expecting  by  these  means  to  revive 
its  drooping  energies.  The  worship  of  Vishnu  and  Krishna, 
now  universally  prevalent  in  Hindostan,  differs  only  in  one 
particular — that  of  retaining  the  division  into  castes — from 
the  religion  of  Buddha  and  Eo,  which  was  transplanted  from 
India  to  Thibet  and  China, in  the  first  century  of  Christianity, 
and  disseminated  throughout  central  and  northern  Asia. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  appearance  of  this  latter,  historical, 
Buddha,  whose  religion,  though  all  but’extinct  in  Hindostan 
proper,  is  spread  over  so  many  countries  to  the  South,  North, 
and  East  of  India,  as  to  include  more  adherents  than  Chris¬ 
tianity  or  Mahometanism,  constitutes  the  great  historical 
turning-point  in  the  mental  and  religious  culture  of  India; 
from  which  the  lines  of  progress  diverge,  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  antique,  on  the  other  to  the  improvements  of  modern 
times.  Taking  this  as  a  central  point,  we  shall  be  enabled 
more  clearly  to  discern  the  gradations  that  obtain  in  the 
various  systems  of  Hindoo  philosophy :  whilst,  at  present, 
we  are  familiar  only  with  the  Vedanta-doctrines  that  were 
in  vogue  during  the  last  epoch  :  the  collective  literary  riches 
of  the  country,  of  great  extent  and  value,  being,  for  the  most 
part,  one  chaotic  mass  of  ill-defined,  unassorted  materials. 
Those  are  to  be  condemned  who  engage  in  the  unprofitable 
dispute  as  to  the  relative  priority  of  Brama’s  or  Buddha’s 
religious  s}  stem,  since  a  purely  historical  investigation  at 
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once  decides  the  question  at  issue.  The  early,  fabulous, 
accounts  of  Buddha’s  incarnations  as  little  deserve  our  notice 
as  the  predictions  of  a  coming  Buddha,  who,  after  the  lapse 
of  the  specified  thousands  of  years,  is  to  be  born  of  a  Female 
Bramin.  But  the  Beformer  of  the  old  Brama-worship, 
unanimously  styled  Grautama  Buddha,  who  instituted  the 
Nyaya-philosophy,  is  a  real  historic  personage,  recognized  by 
Buddhists  of  the  present  day,  in  all  countries,  as  the  divine 
founder  of  their  religion.  We  will  not  stop  to  examine  the 
opinion,  advanced  by  some  antiquarians,  relative  to  the 
existence  of  an  earlier  Buddha  or  Wodan,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  worsliip,  alleged  to  have  extended  over  the 
north  of  Asia  and  Europe ;  further  than  adverting  to  the 
detriment,  resulting  from  such  vague,  unfounded  statements, 
sustained  by  genuine  historic  information,  in  the  course  of 
investigating  the  particulars  of  ancient  nature-worship. 
G-autama’s  name  forms  a  great  and  decisive  epoch  in  India : 
Socrates  and  Epicurus  amoug  the  Grreeks  efiected  changes  far 
less  important ;  Zoroaster  in  Persia,  Confucius  in  China,  were 
not  so  generally  revered  as  benefactors  to  their  country : 
whilst  in  numerical  extent  of  influence,  Gautama  Buddha 
swayed  the  destinies  of  more  millions  of  human  beings  than 
the  four  together.  In  point  of  time,  his  followers  in  Ceylon, 
Siam,  and  the  Burman  empire  agree  in  fixing  the  date  of  his 
epoch  about  600  b.c.  and  the  time  of  his  disappearance  from 
the  earth  540  b.c. 

When  Alexander  reached  India,  the  Greeks  found  two 
distinct  religious  sects,  fully  established,  with  the  respective 
appellations  of  Brachmans  and  Samaneans,  the  latter  in¬ 
cluding,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  adherents  of  Gautama. 
Some  time  must,  necessarily,  have  elapsed  before  religious 
ferment  subsided,  and  matters  thus  quietly  settled  down. 
The  Buddhists  inhabiting  Thibet  and  China  assign  an  earlier 
period  to  their  founder,  somewhere  about  1000  b.c.  But 
the  other  chronological  theory  is  both  amply  sufficient  to 
explain  the  state  of  matters  in  Alexander’s  time,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  more  probable  of  the  two.  The  main  subject, 
however,  for  consideration,  in  reference  to  a  thorough  enquiry 
into  the  character  of  Indian  development  at  that  period,  and 
of  Hindoo  literature  on  the  whole,  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Gautama’s  philosophy,  and  the  other  ancient 
systems  of  India.  The  most  notable  of  these  are  known  to 
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us  very  imperfectly,  in  consequence  of  the  jealous  feeling 
that  has  induced  the  prevalent  system  to  push  all  rivals  into 
the  background  :  nevertheless,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  en¬ 
tirely  annihilating  memorials  and  reminiscences  of  incou- 
testable  authenticity  that  express  the  spirit  of  dogmas  serving 
as  the  rallying-points  of  the  several  sects.  To  this  point  the 
researches  of  enquirers  ought  in  future  to  tend,  if  there  be 
a  desire  thoroughly  to  elucidate  the  obscurity  of  Indian 
antiquities.  Among  nations  possessing  indigenous  philosophy 
and  metaphysics,  together  with  an  innate  relish  for  these 
pursuits,  such  as  at  present  characterizes  Germany,  and,  in 
olden  times,  was  the  proud  distinction  of  Greece,  Hindostan 
holds  the  first  rank  in  point  of  time.  On  that  account  her 
philosophy  deserves  attention  in  preference  to  her  other 
mental  products.  In  reference  to  the  various  gradations  of 
her  systems,  it  will  suffice  here  to  ascertain  the  broad  out¬ 
lines,  the  pervading  idea  of  her  philosophy :  not  so  much  for 
arranging  what  may  be  considered  as  already  established,  as 
for  furnishing  a  clue  to  particulars  for  future  investigation. 
General  testimony  concurs  in  naming  as  the  oldest  Hindoo 
system,  the  Sankhya-doctrine,  attributed  to  Kapila,  whom 
an  ingenious  critic  likens  to  Enoch  in  Genesis  :  it  is  to  him 
that  we  must  undoubtedly  look  for  the  most  ancient  phi¬ 
losophy  of  primeval  times.  The  two  principles  it  embodies, 
not  as  antagonist,  like  light  and  darkness  in  the  Persian 
philosophy,  but  in  close  union — Puruschottama  and  Prakriti, 
— the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Maya  of  the  other  systems, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  God  and  Nature  merely,  but  as 
metaphysical  generals — Spirit  and  Soul :  in  the  combination 
of  which  everything  consists,  and  by  their  junction  all  things 
are  produced.  This  doctrine  of  Spirit  and  Soul,  the  two 
principles  of  being,  forasmuch  as  spirit  can  only  be  known 
in  and  by  the  soul,  is  a  pure  spiritualism,  such  as  naturally 
and  spontaneously  proceeded  from  the  psychological  views 
of  the  first  sages.  It  is  not  difficult  to  mark  the  progress  by 
which  the  primitive  doctrine,  deviating  from  its  original 
simplicity,  came  to  degenerate  into  poetical  polytheisms, 
which,  resting  on  an  imperfect  or  misconstrued  sidereal  basis, 
became  the  source  of  heathen  mythology  stamped  with  a 
common  impress  among  peoples  the  most  remote  from  each 
other  in  time  and  place,  and  which  was  affected  only  by 
local  peculiarities.  India  is  preeminently  distinguished  for 
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the  many  traits  of  original  grandeur  of  thought,  and  of  tlie 
M'onderful  remains  of  immediate  knowledge,  as  well  as  of 
the  sacred  traditions  of  the  primitive  world.  Of  this 
poetical  polytheism,  subsequently  set  in  scientific  order,  and 
constituting  abstract  conceptions,  the  most  decided  ma¬ 
terialism  was  a  natural  and  almost  necessary  consequence  : 
and  the  copious  list  of  varied  material  systems  proves  that 
this  was  the  case  in  more  than  one  epoch  of  Hindostan. 
Many  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity  remained  stationary  at 
this  point  of  material  paganism,  without  further  progress. 
Here  and  there  the  very  magnitude  of  the  evil  elicited  its 
own  remedy,  the  boundless  confusion  and  extravagance  of 
heathen  doctrines  itself  demanding  and  producing  energetic 
reform.  This  was  precisely  the  case  in  India,  at  a  period 
when  other  nations  too  shewed  symptoms  of  a  similar  spirit, 
about  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
renowned  Gautama,  the  last  historic  Buddha,  effected  an 
entire  change  in  religious  as  well  as  philosophic  tenets.  The 
JSTyaya-doctrine,  attributed  to  Gautama,  from  all  that  we 
can  now  learn,  was  an  Idealism,  constructed  with  a  purity 
and  logical  consistency  of  which  there  are  few  other  in¬ 
stances,  and  to  which  the  Greeks  never  attained  :  it  ap¬ 
proximates  somewhat  to  scientific  Atheism,  but  of  a  more 
abstract  character,  and  not  at  all  like  our  practical  notions 
of  the  same,  since  it  accords  with  the  severest  external 
morality.  Several  accounts  of  this  doctrine  met  with  in 
Chinese  records  entirely  coincide  with  this  view.  It  is 
possible  that  many  of  the  false  sects  of  Hastiks  or  Nihilists  in 
India  were  led  by  the  idealistic  doctrine  of  an  absolute 
nothing  to  attach  themselves  to  the  original,  purer  and  better, 
Nyaya. 

Of  the  classic  systems  of  Indian  philosophy,  that  of  Mi- 
mansa,  advocating  as  it  does  the  principle  of  movement  and 
activity  in  preference  to  absolute  repose,  seems  to  approach 
very  nearly  to  the  Nyaya  Idealism.  Diametrically  opposed 
to  this  is  the  now^  prevalent  and,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  ortho¬ 
dox  Yedanta-doctrine,  though  it,  too,  indirectly  originated 
in  the  period  of  Gautama’s  reform.  Embracing  the  positive 
elements  of  Hindoo  religion  and  tradition,  this  doctrine  is, 
virtually,  an  attempt  to  rescue  ancient  Brama- worship  and 
its  associated  mythology  from  Buddhist  innovation,  by  means 
of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  Yedas,  as  the  name  itself 
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shews.  The  actual  philosophic  import  of  Vedaiita-doctrine 
is  easily  gathered:  it  is  pure  pantheism,  most  easily  adapt¬ 
ing  itself  to  every  species  of  heatlien  mythology,  especially 
as  the  Idealism  which  can  with  dithculty  be  maintained  in 
its  entire  strictness,  so  easily  inclines  to  it,  as  persons 
versed  in  philosophical  history  well  know  from  other  in¬ 
stances.  This  pantheism,  according  to  the  Yedanta-doc- 
trine,  pervading  the  whole  of  Indian  literature  since  Yyasa’s 
time,  is  satisfactorily  epitomized  in  Bhagavatgita,  and  is 
abundantly  known  to  us,  inasmuch  as  all  classic  Hindoo 
works,  in  every  branch  of  literature,  are  more  or  less  com¬ 
posed,  or  at  any  rate  remodelled,  in  the  spirit  of  this  doc¬ 
trine.  The  fourth  Yeda,  Atharvan  Yed,  and  its  appendix, 
the  mystic  Hpanishats,  are  framed  in  the  Yedanta-doctrine. 
So  are  all  the  Puranas  ;  as  also  all  that  is  ordinarily  attri¬ 
buted  to  Yyasa,  a  name  designating  the  epoch  when  this 
doctrine  grew  to  be  of  universal  application.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  Mahabharat  has  come  down  to  us 
only  in  the  revised  form  of  a  A^edanta  edition  :  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  Bamayan  underwent  similar  revision.  AYe 
are  not  competent  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
the  first  three  A^edas  :  Menu’s  book  of  laws  seems  to  be  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  Yedanta-doctrine,  and  this  fact  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  its  comparative  antiquity  and  originality.  Ac- 
cordiug  to  reliable  evidence,  the  works  treating  of  the  other 
systems  of  Sankhya-  and  ISTyaya-doctrine,  which  the  A'edanta 
attacks,  have  not  all  perished  :  on  the  contrary,  a  tolerable 
number  are  still  extant,  though  as  yet  they  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  the  attention  they  deserve.  The  points  of  dispute  in 
th®  several  philosophic  systems  are  strikingly  declared  in 
Prabodh  Chandrodaya  (the  rising  moon  of  knowledge)  a 
philosophical  comedy,  exhibiting  many  interesting  traits  of 
the  older  doctrines,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  Yedanta  writer. 
These  older  systems  merit  especially  the  closest  attention, 
and  we  cannot  recommend  them  too  earnestly  to  the  student 
of  Indian  antiquities,  in  order  that  by  a  closer  acquaintance 
with  them,  he  may  attain  a  clearer  conception  of  the  pro¬ 
gressive  steps  of  the  intellectual  development  of  India  and 
of  the  most  important  epochs  of  its  thinking  and  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  he  will  thus  be  enabled  to  form  more  exaet  notions  of 
what  I  have  here  only  slightly  indicated,  perhaps  in  some 
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measure  differently,  and  to  supply  wliat  is  wanting  from  the 
original  sources. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  more  prominent  peculiarities  of 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  Hindostan  in  reference  to 
their  influence  on  life  generally,  and  as  compared  with  simi¬ 
lar  or  approximate  ideas  in  our  European  world  and  creed. 

Those  Indian  E-ecluses  or  Gymnosophists  who  appeared 
so  strange  to  the  Greeks,  belong  to  both  the  Hindoo  philo¬ 
sophic  systems — Bramins  and  Samaneans  or  Buddhists — 
emanating  from  conceptions  common  to  both.  Their  retired 
habits,  their  withdrawal  from  the  world  for  the  purposes  of 
devotional  contemplation,  even  their  rigid  penances,  are 
vividly  suggestive  of  the  earlier  Christian  hermits  in 
Egypt.  But  there  is  still  a  striking  difference.  Seclu¬ 
sion  from  the  world  and  its  concerns  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  is  so  natural,  that  upon  it  the  sages  of  Greece  wholly 
based  their  mode  of  life.  Critics  have  not  been  wanting 
who  have  compared  this  exclusion,  especially  as  adopted  b}- 
certain  sects  of  Greek  philosophers,  with  that  of  monastic 
societies.  Hot  merely  Plato,  but  even  Aristotle,  give  the 
preference  to  mental  occupation,  contemplation,  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  over  external,  practical  activity.  But  if  increased 
scope  was  thus  afforded  for  the  perfection  of  individuality, 
it  is  evident  that  the  community  were  sufferers  from  the 
withdrawal  of  faculties  that  could  least  be  spared  from  the 
general  store.  Again,  the  thought  that  self  must  be  merged 
in  order  to  attain  to  higher  perfection,  is  in  itself  anything 
but  objectionable  :  but  the  self-imposed  mortifications  and 
tortures  of  those  Indian  Becluses  have  a  tendency  to  deaden 
the  faculties,  to  lead  to  the  verge  of  insanity,  and,  so  far 
from  purifying  the  spirit  and  temper,  are  calculated  to  pro¬ 
mote  vanity  and  pride  rather  than  humility.  In  conformity 
with  the  genius  of  Christianity,  withdrawal  from  social  life, 
its  obligations  and  privileges,  should  ever  be  joined  to  acti¬ 
vity,  not  only  of  mind,  but  of  the  heart ;  so  that  the  social 
stream  may  in  some  manner  be  replenished  with  some  of  the 
constituents  abstracted  from  its  elements.  The  collective 
civil  energies  are,  for  the  most  part,  concentrated  on  a  few 
special  purposes,  and  a  limited  sphere  of  duty.  Much  is 
left  to  private  enterprise  seeking  to  extend  its  operations, 
wherever  opportunity  may  offer.  In  the  primitive,  warlike, 
ages  of  nations,  even  the  patronage  of  science  and  of  the 
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peaceful  arts  comes  under  the  operation  of  such  an  influence. 
And  when  the  state  has  so  far  progressed  in  the  development 
of  its  polity  as  to  include  these  things  within  the  circle  of 
its  obligations,  inasmuch  as  it  stands  in  need  of  them,  there 
is  still  inflrmity  of  every  kind  and  degree  to  be  regulated 
and  assisted  ;  but  if  all  this  be  accomplished,  it  is  then  ne¬ 
cessary  to  educate  the  citizen  for  other  than  mere  civil  re¬ 
quirements  ;  in  times  of  general  corruption  to  maintain 
truth  in  full  integrity,  to  bridge  the  past  to  the  future. 
Such  is  the  essential  distinction  that  obtains  between  Chris¬ 
tian  clergy  who  have  renounced  the  world  for  the  better 
culture  of  their  moral  nature,  and  the  passive,  degenerate 
torpor  of  Hindoo  recluses  and  devotees. 

In  addition  to  this  common  fondness  for  a  solitary  contem¬ 
plative  life,  there  are  other  singular  points  of  resemblance 
between  Indian  and  Christian  practices.  The  Indian  notion 
of  a  THnity,  sometimes  adduced  in  proof,  is  by  no  means  to 
be  referred  hereto.  Something  similar,  a  sort  of  triune 
elementary  force  is  found  in  the  conceptions  of  many  nations, 
as  in  the  majority  of  systems  of  philosophers.  It  is  the 
universal  form  of  existence  communicated  by  a  great  first 
Cause  to  all  its  productions,  the  impress  of  Divinity,  so  to 
speak,  stamped  on  spiritual  thoughts  as  on  physical  shapes. 
The  Indian  doctrine  of  triple  primary  powder  is  also  quite 
different  from  that  manifested  in  Christianity,  and,  as  now 
understood  and  expounded  in  Hindostan,  most  inconsistent, 
since  the  spirit  of  destruction  is  included  in  that  of  a  supreme 
Being.  In  thus  uniting  the  ideas  of  destructive,  with  crea¬ 
tive  and  preservative  Power,  Hindoo  belief  is  only  a  little 
less  monstrous  than  that  of  Persia,  which  made  the  principle 
of  destruction  a  powerful  opponent,  if  not  superior  to  a 
benevolent  Deity.  The  doctrine  that  Gfod  is  All  in  All” 
implies,  with  them,  that  he  is  the  originator  of  every  evil 
thing,  as  well  as  of  every  thing  that  is  good. 

The  received  opinion  respecting  the  Incarnation  falls  short 
of  harmonizing  consistency  in  India,  on  account  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  fables  with  which  it  is  associated.  A  greater 
amount  of  harmony  is  evinced  in  the  feeling  that  predomi¬ 
nates  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  is  evident  in  poetic  represen¬ 
tations,  and  which  I  have  sought  to  pourtray.  The  poetical, 
and  other  works  of  the  Greeks,  too  often  assume  an  air  of 
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artificial  repose,  so  tliat  those,  who  are  both  competent  and 
disposed  to  appreciate  these  finished  master-pieces  of  litera¬ 
ture,  have  been  struck  with  the  mere  artistic  feeling  that 
animates  them  ;  and  have  regretted  the  absence  of  a  deeper 
pathos  in  situations  where  the  moral  affections  and  emotions 
of  conscience  might  have  been  expected.  Eepentance  and 
Hope  may  indeed  be  termed  eminently  Christian  feelings, 
that  higher  hope  which  is  set  upon  Eternity.  Allied  therewith 
are  all  feelings  referring  to  the  contrast  between  our  present 
condition  and  original  perfection.  In  the  creed  of  India,  the 
sj^mpathetic  consciousness  of  guilt  is  the  strongest  of  all 
feeliugs.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  previously 
spoken  of  this  universal  sympathy  of  creation  on  the  com¬ 
mission  of  crimes.  The  still  voice  of  the  heart — the  Hin¬ 
doo  periphrasis  for  conscience — is  undoubtedly  a  sense  con¬ 
necting  us  with  an  unseen  world,  which,  but  for  this  means, 
would  be  utterly  concealed  from  our  ken.  But  if  the  voice  of 
this  secret  monitor  is,  at  times,  drowned  in  the  hum  and  tur¬ 
moil  of  busy  life,  in  other  cases  it  may  be  excited  too 
strongly,  so  that  its  power  is  overborne  by  the  violence  of  the 
impressions.  It  is  to  conceptions  and  emotions  of  this  sort 
that  the  Indian  creed  refers  the  varied  phenomena  of  life, 
and  shapes  the  aspect  of  nature  herself.  In  all  surrounding 
objects,  the  Hindoo  beholds  sentient  beings  like  himself, 
suffering  for  some  offence  committed  in  a  prior  stage  of 
existence,  racked  with  sad  memories  and  painful  forebodings, 
fettered  and  imprisoned,  and  moaning  to  him  in  piteous 
accents  of  recognition  and  of  grief.  But  for  Love’s  balsam 
and  the  sweet  tenderness  of  sympathy,  the  spirit  would 
droop  beneath  its  load  of  sorrow. 

Eesemblance  between  the  moral  philosophy  of  India  and 
of  Christianity  is  most  apparent  in  the  view  taken  of  the 
soul’s  regeneration  when,  illumined  by  Divine  light,  it  quits 
its  former  life,  and,  like  the  rejuvenated  phoenix,  rises  from 
its  own  ashes.  This  idea  of  regeneration  is  so  prevalent 
throughout  that  country,  that  the  Bramins  desire  to  be 
called  by  no  other  name  than  “  twice-born,”  in  a  similarly 
spiritual  acceptation.  But  here  again  there  is  a  wide  dis¬ 
tinction.  With  respect  to  hereditary  privileges  or  advan¬ 
tages,  Christianity  never  invades  these  when  established  by 
nature  and  reason ;  ignorant  fanatics  alone  have  sought  to 
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consecrate  a  baseless  fabric  of  political  equality  under  tbe 
sanction  of  its  awful  name.  On  the  other  hand,  Christianity 
has  never  ceased  to  assert  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the 
sight  of  Grod  :  a  principle  that,  of  all  others,  is  the  noblest 
basis  of  liberty,  mental  as  well  as  physical.  But  when  the 
prompting  of  nature,  the  very  gift  of  Heaven,  showered 
down  on  the  meanest  and  most  low-born  of  this  world  equally 
with  the  occupants  of  thrones,  is  appropriated,  as  an  heredi¬ 
tary  prerogative,  to  some  particular  caste,  it  is  evident  that 
intolerable  arrogance  on  the  one  part,  and  a  degrading  sense 
of  inferiority  on  the  other  part,  must  necessarily  ensue. 

This  similarity,  notwithstanding  concomitant  error  and 
disfigurement,  existing  between  certain  Hindoo  and  Chris¬ 
tian  conceptions,  must  not  be  regarded  as  entirely  novel  or 
borrowed,  being,  partly  at  least,  established  by  historical 
testimony  and  really  of  old  standing.  Such  an  anticipation, 
however  hazy  and  imperfect,  of  Truth,  need  not  surprise  us. 
Just  as  little  as  any  similarities  there  may  be  found  between 
the  tenets  of  other  Asiatics  and  Mosaic  traditions,  or  the 
Allegories  of  Solomon,  would  justify  the  conclusion  that 
these  nations,  like  ourselves,  had  had  a  written  version  of 
the  Scriptures  before  their  eyes,  from  which  they  copied. 
Tributary  streams,  no  longer  altogether  limpid,  still  mark 
the  source  whence  they  took  their  rise.  The  germs  of  all 
truth  and  virtue  are  implanted  in  man,  the  image  of  his 
Maker.  Imperfect  presentiments  and  emotions  long  fore¬ 
shadow  the  coming  reality.  The  early  champions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  found  so  much  in  the  life  and  teaching  of  Socrates 
and  Plato  corresponding  to  their  own  notions,  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  pronounce  their  doctrines  Christian.  J ust 
as  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  connected  by  the  bond  of  a 
common  vitality,  and  as  rational  thoughts  follow  each  other 
in  continuous  sequence,  so  also  are  all  truths  referring  to 
Divine  things,  linked  in  harmonious,  though  secret,  unison. 
He  to  whom  one  thing  is  given  is  competent  to  experience 
higher  perceptions ;  man  cannot,  of  himself,  produce  that, 
any  more  than  he  could  have  fashioned  his  own  mortal  body. 
There  are,  indeed,  trains  of  thought  self-originating  and 
created  as  it  were,  by  man’s  own  powers  :  but  such  barren, 
useless  thoughts  are  of  a  subtile  cast,  which  are  aimless  and 
ipse  themselves  in  their  own  mazes.  Truth  and  light  dwell 
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not  in  them,  any  more  than,  in  morals,  the  fire  of  superci¬ 
lious  arrogance  or  indignant  vanity  can  he  called  a  pure 
flame.  If  it  he  objected  that  further  investigation  and 
presentiment  of  the  whole  from  a  knowledge  of  particulars 
are  ambiguous  and  unsafe,  w^e  would  answer  that  similar 
ambiguity  and  equal  uncertainty  everywhere  attend  the 
erratic  footsteps  of  the  enquirer  after  truth.  The  great 
picture  of  human  development  becomes  more  finished,  and 
the  history  of  truth  and  error  more  full,  in  proportion  as  our 
cognizance  extends  to  nations  that  have  a  peculiar  genius  of 
their  own  ;  amongst  the  remotest  Asiatic  tribes,  that  which 
in  our  Western  world  was  isolated  and  detached,  is  found 
combined.  Thus  whilst  in  regard  to  actual  creed  and  reli¬ 
gion  the  Persians  manifestly  resemble  the  Hebrews,  more 
than  they  do  any  other  people  of  antiquity — the  practical 
element  of  their  doctrine  is  in  obvious  affinity  with  JN’orth- 
ern  mythology,  and  many  of  their  customs  likewise  coincide 
with  those  of  the  ancient  Glermaus.  In  Indian  mythology, 
which  closely  resembles  that  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  moral 
and  philosophical  conceptions  bearing  on  certain  Christian 
tenets  abound.  The  communication  of  ideas  between  India 
and  other  nations  having  a  share  in  a  most  ancient  tradition 
and  knowledge  was  doubtless  of  a  reciprocal  character. 
There  is  incontestable  evidence  of  the  Persians  having  held 
northern  Hindostan  under  their  sway  before  the-time  of 
Alexander,  or  at  least  of  their  having  visited  it,  from  time 
to  time,  in  the  capacity  of  conquerors.  The  doctrines  of 
these  warrior-bands  were  disseminated  over  India  with  the 
greater  facility  that,  though  differing  in  polity  and  system, 
both  the  vanquished  and  their  masters  were  allied  by  the 
ties  of  a  common  idiom  and  descent.  Alexander’s  expedi¬ 
tion  and  the  arrival  of  the  Gfreeks,  together  with  their  brief 
rule  in  that  country,  were  probably  not  without  some  degree 
of  influence  on  the  national  spirit  and  taste.  In  Grreek  cul¬ 
ture  the  close  observer  will  find  more  of  the  foreign  element 
tnan  at  first  meets  the  eye,  on  account  of  the  happy  freedom 
and  versatile  genius  of  the  Grreeks  who  stamped  whatever 
they  borrowed  with  an  impress  all  their  own ;  so  in  India, 
an  all-pervading  idea  modified,  if  it  did  not  transform,  all 
that  was  imported  from  the  mental  resources  of  other  lauds. 
If  in  earlier  times,  Hindostan  received  nothing  from  Egypt 
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in  return  for  former  benefits,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  principles  of  Christianity  were  transplanted  to  that 
country  from  Egypt,  a  circumstance  that  must,  in  some 
degree,  have  influenced  later  Indian  writers.  The  first  dis¬ 
semination  of  Christianity  along  the  coast  of  Malabar  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Apostolic  times,  and  dates,  at  least,  from  the  early 
JSTestorian*  period.  There  is  likewise  historical  testimony 
to  the  eftect  that,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth,  or  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  fifth,  century,  a  Christian  mission  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Egypt  to  India.  Commercial  relations,  too, 
existed  between  the  two  countries.  So  long  as  Armenia, 
Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia  were  in  the  undisturbed  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Christian  privileges,  and  either  formed  part  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  or  were  on  terms  of  the  strictest  amity 
with  that  power,  the  connection  of  the  West  with  the  East¬ 
ern  world,  through  the  medium  of  Constantinople,  must 
have  been  of  a  facile  and  permanent  character.  The  last 
writer  that  has  recorded  what  he  himself  saw  of  India, 
found  the  Indian  seas  and  harbours  studded  with  Persian 
sails,  in  the  sixth  century.f  On  land,  too,  Persian  power 
prevailed  just  before  Mahomet’s  time,  narrowing  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  tlie  Eastern  empire.  When  Egypt  and  Assyria 
were  at  length  wrested  from  the  Byzantine  empire,  under 
the  administration  of  Mahomet’s  successors,  communication 
with  the  far  East  was,  for  a  time,  interrupted,  until  its  re¬ 
establishment  at  the  period  of  the  Crusades. 


LECTUEE  yi. 

Eetrospect  to  Europe. — Iheluence  or  Christianity  oh 

THE  LaHGUAGE  and  LITERATURE  OE  EoME. - CHARAC¬ 

TERISTIC  OP  THE  New  Testament — The  Nations  op 
THE  North. — Gtothio  Epics  — Odin,  Eunic  Writings, 
THE  Edda. 

The  period  during  which  Oriental  systems  made  their  way 

*  Nestorius  was  made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  428  through  the 
fi-iendship  of  Theodosius;  he  is  known  as  the  scourge  of  heretics,  espe¬ 
cially  Arians  and  Macedonians. — Transl.  note. 

f  Mr.  Lockhart’s  version  lias,  doubtless  through  inadvertence,  sixteenth 
instead  of  sixth. — Transl.  note. 
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into  Europe,  and  battled  with  each  other,  extends  from  Ha¬ 
drian  to  Justinian.  The  predominant  influence  of  Eastern 
philosophy  was  shewn  even  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity. 
The  fanatical  sects  that  swarmed  in  the  first  centuries  were, 
for  the  most  part,  such  as  desired  to  amalgamate  Oriental 
mythology,  and  especially  Persian  dogmas,  with  the  purity 
of  a  faith  that  could  not  possibly  entertain  the  introduction 
of  such  elements.  Even  the  foremost  of  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophers — Origen — was  attached  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  of  souls  and  other  notions  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Heo-Platonic  philosophy, 
coalescing  with  the  ancient  creed  and  energetically  resisting 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  exhibited  the  influence  of 
Egyptian  taste.  This  philosophy  was  a  chaotic  mixture  of 
astrology,  metaphysics,  and  mythology.  Inclination  to  the 
secret  practice  of  magic  arts  increased  ;  a  practice  involving 
not  merely  gross  errors,  but  likewise  the  commission  of 
hideous  and  revolting  crimes.  Such  was  the  philosophy  which 
the  Emperor  Julian  proposed  to  substitute  in  the  stead  of 
Christianity,  and  exalt  to  the  dignity  of  a  dominant  autho¬ 
rity.  As  Christianity  made  progress,  its  contest  with  old 
beliefs  grew  fiercer  and  more  extensive.  The  natural  and 
mutual  antipathy  of  hostile  creeds  is,  in  itself,  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  earlier  persecutions  suffered  by  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  the  systematic,  methodical  plans  of  Diocletian, 
in  the  third  century,  betray  a  deliberate  determination  to 
extirpate  Christianity  at  any  cost.  Christianity  had  now, 
liowever,  struck  too  deep  a  root  to  be  removed,  as  was 
proved  in  the  following*  reign  of  Constantine  ;  in  whose 
time  it  made  very  decided  progress,  although  this  should  not 
be  altogether  ascribed  to  his,  or  indeed  to  any  individual, 
support,  being  attributable  rather  to  the  expansion  of  latent 
energies.  Grrateful  posterity  has,  however,  placed  it  to  his 
credit,  and  even  veiled  with  it  his  imperfections.  Once  more 
the  ancient  mythology  found  a  champion  in  the  person  of 
the  Emperior  Julian,  whose  great  talents  cannot  be  denied. 
His  attempts  to  subvert  Christianity  were  subtile  and  clever : 

•  The  period  between  Diocletian  and  Constantine  was  a  species  of  inter- 
reg-num  ;  Constantins  and  Galerius,  Maxentius  and  Severus,  succeeded  us 
A  ngusti. — Transl.  note. 
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warned  of  the  futility  of  resorting  to  open  violence  by  the 
experience  of  Diocletian,  though  similar  violence  was  then 
scarcely  practicable,  he  attacked  it  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule, 
but  the  expedient  on  which  he  most  relied  was  that  of  separa¬ 
ting  Christianity  from  all  high  intellectual  culture,  and  thus 
to  injure  it  by  rendering  it  contemptible.  The  ingenuity  of 
his  devices,  though  not  attended  with  success,  has  obtained 
the  applause  of  many  who,  in  modern  times,  have  sympa¬ 
thised  wdth  his  design.  But  w’hen  his  panegyrists  take  into 
account  the  scientific  superstition  to  which  Julian  had  de¬ 
voted  his  mind  and  heart,  they  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  some 
scruples  respecting  the  justice  of  their  encomiums. 

When  Christianity  had  come  out  victorious  from  this  last 
attack  on  its  existence,  it  had  yet  to  weather  the  opposition 
of  the  philosophers,  who,  on  their  expulsion  by  Justinian, 
took  refuge  in  Persia,  and  were  thence  scattered  abroad. 
Thus  ended  tbe  struggle  of  Christianity  with  Paganism, 
under  the  Emperor  we  have  just  named. 

I  have  hitherto  attempted  to  sketch  three  distinct  periods 
of  literature.  Of  these  the  first  two,  namely,  the  flourishing 
era  of  Grrecian  genius,  from  Solon  to  the  Ptolemies,  and  the 
best  and  strictly  classic  period  of  Eome,  from  Cicero  to 
Trajan,  were  described  with  comparative  facility ;  it  being 
almost  sufiicient  in  their  case,  to  note  individual  writers  in 
due  sequence,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  and 
depict  its  gradual  growth,  the  brilliant  splendour  of  its  zenith, 
and  the  gloom  of  its  decline  and  extinction. 

Circumstances  were  materially  difl’erent  in  the  third  period, 
from  Hadrian  to  Justinian.  Mere  form  and  representation, 
the  lustre  of  individual  names,  were  not  of  so  great  moment 
here  as  the  general  development  of  philosophy.  To  exhibit 
the  great  conflict  of  the  world  of  antiquity  wdth  the  newly 
formed  Christian  Era :  to  pourtray  the  influences  of  a  creed 
transplanted  from  Asia  to  Europe,  and  the  ferment  produced 
in  Greece,  as  well  as  Borne,  by  varied  oriental  bigotry:  this 
is  a  theme  requiring  infinitely  more  pains  to  do  it  justice. 
In  depicting  this  contest  of  oriental  systems,  and  Asiatic 
tradition  generally,  it  was  necessary  to  treat  of  nations 
whose  literature  has  been  entirely  lost,  as  the  Egyptians : 
of  some  who  like  the  Persians,  have  bequeathed  to  us  only 
the  imperfect  compilations  of  later  times  ;  of  others,  as 
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The  Hebrews;  who  convey  to  us  an  excellent  idea  of  their 
literature  and  poetry,  by  means  of  their  sacred  writings,  but 
which  we  are  wont  to  view  from  a  totally  different  stand¬ 
point,  for  which  the  mere  literary  and  poetical  view  is  not 
always  needed  ;  the  Indians  again,  of  whose  copious  literary 
treasures  we  are  all  but  ignorant,  save  through  suspicious 
channels  of  information. 

But  it  is  no  less  important  that  we  should  be  in  possession 
of  the  general  tenor  of  the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the 
numerous  Pagan  and  Christian  authors  who  flourished  in 
Greece  and  Borne  during  the  period  from  Hadrian  to  Justi¬ 
nian.  In  sketching  this  era,  if  the  characteristic  features  of 
each  individual  writer  were  delineated  with  elaborate  minute¬ 
ness,  there  would  be  great  danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  main 
point  under  consideration.  All  kinds  of  literary  information 
and  facilities  were  much  increased  in  this  age  :  perhaps  at 
no  time  was  the  spirit  of  enquiry  so  active,  at  no  time  was 
truth  more  gloriously  vindicated,  or  on  the  other  hand  more 
errors  and  enthusiastic  pretensions  more  rife.  In  every 
species  of  learning  and  talent  the  age  was  truly  rich  :  golden 
harvests  of  tradition  and  invention  were  never  so  abundant. 
Our  praise,  however,  cannot  be  extended  to  any  peculiar  pro¬ 
minence  of  individual  genius,  or  general  excellence  of  style. 
In  poetry,  to  which  all  other  branches  of  literature  were  but 
secondary,  nothing  new  or  truly  great  appeared.  There  were 
orators  of  distinction,  for  this  faculty  was  never  lost  among 
the  Greeks.  The  highest  praise  which  can  be  awarded  to 
the  best  orators  of  this  age  is,  that  they  recalled  the  palmiest 
days  of  antiquity,  and  could  stand  a  comparison  with  their 
predecessors,  even  in  reference  to  the  language  which  still 
retained  its  living  bloom.  To  the  great  Christian  orators, 
such  as  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  this  additional  encomium  is 
justly  due — they  did  not,  like  the  Sophists,  abuse  the  art  of 
rhetoric,  in  the  promotion  of  error  or  frivolous  pursuits,  but 
employed  it  for  the  development  of  the  holiest  truths,  and  of 
the  purest  morality.  In  the  most  distinguished  authors  of 
this  period,  tlien,  both  critics  and  philosophers,  the  subject 
and  not  the  style  claims  our  greatest  attention.  This  remark 
is  applicable  to  Christian  writers,  who,  in  their  zealous  en¬ 
deavours  to  serve  the  general  cause,  were  unambitious  of 
the  graces  of  language,  no  less  than  to  the  Pagan.  How 
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can  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  or  even  Longinus  be  named  as 
authors  by  the  side  of  Plato  ?  And  yet  the  thinking  of  these 
men  exercised  considerable  influence  over  their  own  age,  and 
has  continued  to  influence  posterity.  The  distinctions  of  in¬ 
dividual  mind  may  be  said  to  have  been  engulphed  in  the 
whirlpool  of  universal  excitement.  There  are  literary  epochs 
when  the  genius  of  an  individual  attains  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  perfection  both  in  style  and  art,  and  towers  above  his  con¬ 
temporaries  ;  there  are  others  when  the  individual  force  of 
thought  merges  in  the  concentrated  whole,  and  is  lost  in  the 
development  of  general  opinion.  In  political  history  similar 
phenomena  are  visible  :  whilst,  at  one  period,  nations  form 
themselves  and  emerge  from  the  midst  of  chaotic  confusion, 
— at  another,  there  is  a  regular,  organic  action,  by  means 
of  which  systems  and  states  progress  towards  perfection. 
The  history  of  literature,  like  the  history  of  the  world, 
if  it  would  do  justice  to  the  human  mind,  must  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  both  kinds  of  action — spasmodic,  creative  state 
of  chaotic  fermentation,  and  steady,  unimpassioned  develop¬ 
ment. 

On  proceeding  to  analyse  the  mental  powers  that  were  en¬ 
listed  in  the  all-important  contest,  both  sides  appear  nearly 
equally  matched,  as  far  as  talents  and  knowledge  are  con¬ 
cerned,  with  occasional  alternations  :  so  that  the  issue  of  the 
strife  in  reality  rests  on  the  intrinsic  and  inherent  virtue  of 
the  cause  in  dispute,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  or  defects  of  the  individuals  engaged. 
Among  the  Grreeks  paganism  was,  at  first,  in  the  ascendant ; 
Grecian  literature  was  still  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  setting 
glory  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  when  the  champions  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  scarcely  ventured  to  come  forward  with  apologies  for 
their  persecuted  faith  and  their  calumniated  lives.  The 
Greeks  soon  manifested  their  superiority  of  intellect,  more 
particularly  when  espousing  the  cause  of  the  new  creed : 
they  gave  Christianity  her  first  thinkers  and  learned  de¬ 
fenders,  her  great  orators  and  complete  historians.  Talent 
and  learning  were  gradually  arrayed  on  her  side.  Yet,  even 
after  Christianity  had  established  for  itself  a  recognized  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  State,  there  were  still  men  of  eminence  on  the 
side  of  Paganism,  and  those  philosophers  who,  to  the  last, 
combated  Christianity,  and  made  a  final  eflbrt  to  support 
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tlie  sinking  creed  of  their  fathers,  were  men  distinguished 
for  their  genius  and  erudition. 

The  case  was  different  in  the  Roman  West ;  here  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Pagans  were  opposed  to  collective  Latin  literature 
ranged  under  the  banners  of  Christianity.  In  profundity  of 
acquirements  it  cannot,  for  a  moment,  compare  with  its 
sister-literature  of  Grreece.  The  Romans  never  displayed 
any  genius  for  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  and  meta¬ 
physics  :  their  language  was  no  congenial  soil  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  products.  This  is  as  perceptible  in  St.  Au¬ 
gustin*  as  in  Cicero  ;  neither  was  it  until  the  Latin  language 
had  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue  that  it  could  be  brought  by 
main  force  to  express,  even  imperfectly,  those  subtle  distinc¬ 
tions  and  nicer  shades  of  thought  which  the  Greeks,  who 
were  by  birth  Dialecticians  and  Metaphysicians,  easily  com¬ 
passed.  The  grandest  and  most  characteristic  w'ork  of  later 
Roman  literature — in  which  St.  Augustin  has  endeavoured 
to  embody  Christian  views  of  human  destiny  and  society,  in 
juxta-position  to  Plato’s  Republic  and  his  social  Ideal — is 
not  so  much  a  metaphysical  as  a  moral  treatise ;  though  a 
critical  review  of  older  systems,  it  is  such  as  we  should  be 
disposed  to  term  a  theory  of  mankind,  a  philosophy  of  history. 
In  the  period  of  Christian  history  likewise,  the  peculiar 
practical  spirit  and  strong  common-sense  of  the  Romans  ever 
presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  subtility  and  artistic  skill 
of  the  Greeks.  These  Roman  characteristics  eventually 
produced  a  sound  legislative  system  and  method  which, 
coupled  with  the  free  spirit  of  the  Germanic  races  who  con¬ 
quered  and  re-created  Rome,  largely  contributed  to  prepare 
for  modern  Europe  a  happy  development  and  an  intellectual 
elevation. 

Christianity,  as  received  by  the  Germans  from  the  Romans, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free  spirit  of  the  jMortli,  on  the 
other,  were  the  two  elements  out  of  which  a  new  world  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  hence  mediaeval  literature  was  generally  twofold, 

*  Of  St.  Aiig’ustin  Niebuhr  says,  “his  is  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  as 
strongly  actuated  by  a  yearning  after  truth  as  any  of  the  great  philoso¬ 
phers  ;  his  language  also  is  very  noble.  He  is  by  no  means  witty,  like  St. 
Jerome  ;  but  he  is  eloquent,  and  in  many  places  admirable.”  St.  Augustin 
himself  says  that  the  Punic  language  was  his  mother  tongue. — Transl. 
note. 
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a  Christian  Latinity,  common  to  tlie  whole  of  Europe  and 
intended  merely  as  a  vehicle  for  the  preservation  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  knowledge, — and  an  especial,  more  poetical  litera¬ 
ture,  in  the  idiomatic  tongue  of  each  respective  nation. 
Hence  the  efforts  of  the  early  patrons  of  mental  culture  in 
modern  Europe,  such  as  Theodoric  the  Groth,  Charlemagne, 
and  Alfred,  were  necessarily  directed  to  two  objects;  it 
being  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
inheritance  of  all  the  information  handed  down  in  Latin,  and, 
then,  to  educate  the  people  by  means  of  their  native  lan¬ 
guage,  to  preserve  the  poetic  memorials  of  the  past ;  to  give 
the  language  a  more  precise  form,  and  by  a  more  varied  use  of 
it,  to  make  it  available  for  philosophic  and  scientific  purposes. 
The  poetic  or  creative,  national  portion  of  mediaeval  literature 
presents  the  greater  attractions,  yet  we  must  not  Avholly 
pass  over  the  later  element  therein,  for  it  is  the  link  con¬ 
necting  modern  Europe  with  antiquity. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  present  under  another  aspect  the 
inner  connection  and  points  of  junction  of  the  principal 
spheres  included  in  our  view  of  human  development  and 
genius.  The  Greeks  continue  to  be  our  models  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  ;  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they 
only  form  the  transition  between  the  old  and  the  new  world, 
served  the  middle  ages  as  an  immediate  and  direct  source  of 
information,  until  the  higher  and  sometime  hidden,  living 
spring  gushed  forth.  The  Northern  feeling,  embodied  in 
legendary  story,  was  the  root  on  which  the  new  genius  of 
the  Western  nations  was  engrafted.  Christianity,  not  only 
in  itself,  but  in  its  written  code,  the  Gospel,  was  the  light 
from  above  that  illumined  the  other  elements,  purified  and 
moulded  them  for  the  furtherance  of  art  and  science.  The 
New  Testament  is  noticeable  here  the  rather  that  its  lite¬ 
rary  influence  was  incalculably  great,  both  as  regards  the 
middle  ages  and  even  in  later  times,  in  point  of  form  and 
contents,  on  morals  and  philosophy,  on  the  liberal  arts  and 
poetry.  The  Divine  light,  shining  through  the  transparent 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  fused  the  artistic  faculty  of  the 
Greeks,  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Romans,  and  the  pro¬ 
phetic  depth  of  the  Hebrews,  into  a  complete  whole  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  and  the  conduct  of  life.  The  Bible, 
on  whose  organic  structure  we  commented  above  as  far  as 
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concerned  tlie  HeTbrew  portion,  becomes  a  complete  and  con¬ 
nective  volume  by  the  addition  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  indeed  a  perfect  Booh,  consisting,  in  the  Old  Covenant  of 
forty  and  five  spiritual  members  or  organs  :  and  in  the  New, 
of  seven  and  twenty  living  members  and  spiritual  organs. 
As  in  the  old  Testament,  so  in  the  new,  certain  portions 
relate  to  the  eternal  Word  of  life,  and  others  to  the  com¬ 
munity  of  the  faithful  or  the  Church.  The  mystery  of  that 
Love  by  means  of  wdiich  the  living  Word  was  manifested 
personally  on  earth,  in  due  time,  in  the  midst  of  the  world’s 
development,  is  recorded  in  the  Gospel  in  a  fourfold  manner. 
So,  in  the  old  Covenant,  the  number  of  the  Cherubim  over 
the  Ark  that  guarded  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  promise 
was  also  four ;  four  living  streams  gushed  forth  from  one 
source  in  Paradise  :  and  this  seems  to  be  the  essential  form 
of  the  manifestation  of  Divine  excellence  and  goodness  in 
visible  embodiment.  So  that  we  cannot  help  being  as¬ 
tonished  at  those  persons  who  cannot  understand  this  most 
natural  and  intelligible  fourfoldness  of  the  Grospel ;  or  who 
find  a  difficulty  in  it  which  they  treat  as  a  curious  problem, 
and  attempt  to  solve  it  by  some  ingenious  hypothesis.  That 
which  is  found  distinct  and  separate  in  Moses  and  the 
Psalms,  namely,  revelation,  allegory,  inspiration,  and  the 
living,  all-pervading  feeling  of  the  Word, — is  blended  in 
the  G-ospei,  which  delineates  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Word. 
The  other  books  of  the  New  Testament  directly  refer  to 
the  Christian  community  and  Church ;  in  regular  series 
describing  its  formation  and  constitution  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  and  then  delineating  its  agency  and  life  in 
a  doctrine  full  of  love  and  in  a  hope  full  of  faith  in  a  cycle 
of  various  Epistles,  and  presenting  the  destinies  of  the 
Church  for  all  coming  time  and  future  development  in  the 
Apocalypse.  Subjects  which  in  the  Prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  not  treated  of  separately,  the  doctrine  of  sal¬ 
vation  by  the  Spirit,  and  admojiitory  visions,  clear  rules  of 
life,  and  veiled  prophecy  are  distinctly  unfolded  in  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse :  so  that  the  "writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  correspond  in  all  points,  and  are  mu¬ 
tually  supplementary.  The  Prophet  of  the  New  Covenant 
gives  the  complete  finish  to  the  entire  Divine  work,  and  this 
mj^sterious  book  of  the  future  forms  with  Genesis  or  the 
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revelation  of  the  beginning,  tbe  key  for  the  sacred  arch  of 
Scripture,  in  the  circumference  of  which  the  fourfold  Gros- 
pels  form  the  bright  centre  of  the  whole,  of  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  contain  the  key  to  the  deeper  meaning ;  so 
that  to  whomsoever  these  two  manuals  of  the  first  and  last 
books  of  the  Bible  are  still  strange  or  quite  obscure,  he 
ought  to  suspend  his  judgment  and  be  silent  in  acknowledged 
ignorance,  when  the  question  relates  to  the  scientific  ex¬ 
planation  of  revelation  in  its  full  extent.  The  form  and 
style  of  the  New  Testament  is  incomparably  simpler  than 
that  of  the  Old,  and  this  very  transparent  simplicity,  truth¬ 
fully  reflecting  the  Divine  attributes,  which  has  made  it  the 
Book  of  the  people  (as  in  a  certain  sense  we  may  call  it)  has 
also  served  to  impress  its  own  indelible  stamp  upon  the 
whole  train  of  the  subsequent  development  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  teaching  of  modern  Christianity.  The  spirit 
of  Allegory  is  no  less  prevalent  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old 
covenant ;  especially  that  species  of  it  called  Parable,  w^hicb 
in  the  former  is  more  extensively  applied,  and  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  childlike  teaching  of  the  Gospel.  If  Aphorism 
is  the  natural  form  of  every  Divine  revelation  in  the  plain 
expression  of  the  eternal  "Word,  as  a  written  Fiat,  Parable  is 
the  human,  figurative  investiture  of  Divine  maxims.  The 
Spirit  of  eternal  truth  is  not  manifested  in  the  artistic  alle¬ 
gories  of  poets,  or  in  the  profound  secresy  of  natural  sym¬ 
bols  :  but  clad  in  the  popular  allegory  of  real  life  and  its 
daily  phenomena,  as  in  the  simple  garb  of  childhood.  Para¬ 
ble,  in  its  simplest  form,  as  adopted  and  applied  in  the  Bible, 
has  also  a  peculiar  Divine  impress,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
copy  or  counterfeit.  It  is  more  particularly  in  the  childlike 
similes  and  allegories  of  Parable  that  the  Gospel  has  become 
a  type  for  all  later  legends,  whilst  the  latter,  in  their  turn, 
have  been  the  general  storehouse  from  which  Christian  art 
and  poetry  have  been  ultimately  supplied.  Care  must, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  inner  sublimity  of 
Divine  intelligence,  as  manifested  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  external  simplicity  of  representation.  Just  as  the  lamb 
of  patient  Love  is  hidden  beneath  the  lion-like  anger  of 
old-Testament  denunciation,  in  like  manner  the  writings  of 
the  new  Covenant  display  the  eagle  glance  of  penetration 
veiled  by  meek  and  lamb-like  mildness.  And  here,  on  this 
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stand-point,  we  meet  with  the  third  and  highest  mode  of 
interpreting  and  understanding  Holy  AVrit  (as  mentioned 
above)  founded  on  the  mysterious  communion  of  the  soul 
with  Grod,  when  the  eternal  Word  renders  it  intelligible  in 
his  own  light.  Eor  all  the  doctrine  and  knowledge  of  the 
living  A¥ord  may  be  understood  and  explained  according  to 
the  three-fold  relation  of  the  Word — the  historical,  eternal, 
and  internal.  But  in  the  highest  form  of  intelligence  the 
AYord  is  no  longer  conceived  of  as  divided  and  limited  in  the 
human  understanding,  but  entire  and  living  he  operates  on 
those  who  know  him  as  the  Word  of  Life  and  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  life.  Then  the  manifold  meaning  of  Scripture 
which  is  required  in  the  first  stages  of  [Divine]  knowledge, 
vanishes,  and  when  the  end  is  found,  it  is  resolved  into  the 
simple  sense  of  the  soul  united  to  Grod,  according  to  the  full 
light  of  the  living  Word,  which  is  described  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  the  everlasting  unwritten  Gospel,  by  which  that 
which  remains  concealed  must  be  explained,  when  the  time 
shall  arrive. 

Let  us  now  resume  the  thread  of  history,  and  proceed  to 
examine  the  condition  of  intellectual  culture  in  the  later 
times  of  Home. 

The  final  destinies  of  the  Latin  tongue,  still  a  living  idiom, 
which  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on  the  relations  and 
peculiar  character  of  its  affiliated  Bo^nance^  languages,  and 
likewise  on  the  poetical  spirit  of  the  middle  ages,  were  as 
follows.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Latin  created  an 
epoch  altogether  new  in  that  language,  constituting  a  late 
and,  in  some  instances,  a  rich  aftercrop  of  Latin  literature. 
On  the  extinction  of  the  old  literature,  of  which  few  orna¬ 
ments  survived  the  reign  of  Trajan,  there  was  an  almost  uni¬ 
versal  literary  dearth,  until  the  period  when  Christian 
writers  made  their  appearance,  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies  ;  scarcely  any  other  works  were  composed  in  the 
Homan  tongue  during  that  period,  and  those  of  little  moment. 

*  This  appellation  includes  Spanish,  Portug'uese,  French,  Italian,  &c. 
In  a  more  limited  philological  sense  it  applies  only  to  one  or  two  dialects, 
such  as  the  Rhsetian,  the  Rumouic,  the  Wlachic,  being  a  mixture,  in  nearly 
equal  parts,  of  Sclavonian  and  Latin.  The  people  who  now  adopt  these 
dialects  still  call  themselves  Romans,  or,  in  their  idiom,  Rumanje. — 
Transl.  note. 
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There  is  no  good  authority  for  inducing  us  to  believe  that 
time  or  accident  has  robbed  us  of  any  that  then  existed. 
The  Grreeks  were  once  more  predominant.  If,  by  the  side 
of  Christian  writers,  a  sprinkling  of  Pagan  historians  and 
poets  made  a  creditable  appearance  in  the  centuries  named, 
it  is  entirely  attributable  to  a  spirit  of  rival  emulation,  or  to 
the  new  impetus  with  which  the  promulgators  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  Christianity  quickened  the  language  and  its 
literature.  Thus  it  was  once  more  an  external  foreign  im¬ 
pulse  that  roused  the  Boman  mind  from  lethargic  apathy  to 
efforts  of  linguistic  perfection.  Considered  purely  on  its 
own  merits,  this  imitation  of  Oriental  expression,  of  which 
it  ever  after  bore  obvious  traces,  might  have  been  favourable 
to  the  Latin  tongue,  if  not  more  advantageous  than  copying 
Greek  poetry  and  rhetoric,  as  it  had  done  in  classic  days, 
and  which  was  ever  attended  with  more  or  less  incon¬ 
venience.  The  artificial  intricacy  of  prose,  which  had  almost 
become  natural  to  the  Greeks,  was  at  all  times  foreign  to 
Boman  genius.  Some  few  leading  writers  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  and  attained  to  a  noble  simplicity 
of  style ;  but  the  great  majority  lost  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  construction,  in  their  endeavours  to  imitate  Greek 
models.  Boman  poets,  too,  present  a  hard  and  obscure 
appearance,  on  assuming  the  ornate  charms  of  the  Grecian 
muse.  The  metres  they  adopted  from  Greek  standards 
never  became  popular,  that  is,  they  never  really  lived  in  the 
hearts  and  memories  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of 
hexameter  or  elegiac  verse.  This  was  especially  the  case 
with  the  more  artificial  metres,  and  it  may  have  been  one 
reason  why  Horace,  who  in  our  eyes  possesses  such  ir¬ 
resistible  graces,  was  not  in  high  repute  among  his  country¬ 
men  of  the  succeeding  generation,  nay,  was  scarcely  remem¬ 
bered  by  them.  The  Boman  language  was  originally  en¬ 
riched  with  a  few  patriotic  epics  and  was  then  cast  wholly  in 
the  mould  of  jurisprudence  ;  it  thus  gradually  unfolded  an 
exclusively  practical  character,  suited  alike  to  the  stern 
realities  of  war  and  the  political  institutious  of  peaceful  times. 
But  this  prosaic  development  prospered  at  the  expense  of 
the  bolder  flights  of  fancy :  poetry  could  not  forego  her 
old  simplicity,  even  in  the  position  of  words  and  structure  of 
periods,  without  injury.  Both  in  imagery  and  style,  an  ap- 
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proxiraation  to  Oriental  modes  of  expression  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  language  generallj, — but 
for  the  hurtful  interference  of  other  circumstances — espe¬ 
cially  when  sublimity,  as  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews, 
is  throughout  associated  with  ingenuous  simplicity.  For  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  this  remark,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the  Psalms,  denominated 
the  Italic.  I  appeal  to  the  feelings  and  judgment  of  all  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  ancient  sublimity  and  energy  of 
the  Homan  tongue,  do  they  not  here  recognize  all  the 
features  that  remind  them  of  both  these  qualities  ?  I  question 
if  any  Latin  imitations  of  Greek  poetry  were,  at  any  period, 
so  eminently  successful  or  breathed  such  enthusiastic  inspi¬ 
ration,  as  this  translation  of  sacred  Hebrew  Song,  the 
phraseology  and  arrangement  of  which  are  alike  admirable. 
Even  in  regard  to  melody,  the  Latin  tongue  has  here  dis¬ 
played  such  distinguished  excellence  that  all  great  masters 
of  harmony  have,  down  to  our  own  times,  adopted  it  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Italian,  its  own  daughter,  for  the  loftier  branches 
of  music.  The  cause  of  the  corruption  and  decay  of  the 
Latin  language  before  the  irruption  of  the  Germanic  races 
was  owing  to  the  gradual  decline  of  metropolitan  Ilome,.und 
the  superior  influence  of  the  provinces.  Home,  which 
though  it  had  lost  the  sceptre  of  worldly  power,  continued 
to  hold  the  keys  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  ceased  more 
and  more  to  be  the  arbiter  of  taste  and  language  ;  especially 
after  Constantine  had  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  By¬ 
zantium.  In  the  writers  who  flourished  under  the  first 
Cicsars,  and  who  were  natives  of  Spain,  many  have  thought 
they  could  discern  certain  traits  of  peculiarity :  as  though 
there  had  been  a  consciousness  that  Latin  was  not  their 
mother  tongue.  The  antitheses  of  Seneca,  and  the  turgid 
diction  of  Lucan,  have  been  compared  with  the  prevalence  of 
a  similar  taste  on  the  part  of  certain  modern  Spanish  writers. 
This  must  necessarily  have  been  still  more  conspicuous  in 
the  case  of  early  Christian  Latin  authors,  who  were,  for  the 
most  part,  Africans,  and  at  a  later  period  Gauls.  Doubtless 
many  varieties  of  Homan  dialects  existed,  at  an  early  period, 
in  the  various  provinces  of  that  vast  empire.  In  Italy 
itself  the  rural  population  probably  used  an  idiom  differing 
widely  from  the  written  language  or  from  the  more  re- 
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fined  speech  of  the  capital.  To  this  idiom,  the  so-called 
lingua  rustica,  Italian  critics  are  wont  to  trace  the  origin  of 
their  own  tongue,  rather  than  to  any  introduction  of  foreign 
elements  occasioned  by  Germanic  intermixture.  E-ome, 
having  been  not  only  the  chief  but  perhaps  the  sole  abode  of 
purity  of  language,  probably  retained  this  distinction  to  the 
last,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  Of  Christian  Latin 
authors,  St.  Jerome,  though  not  born  yet  educated  in  Eome, 
is  the  first  in  point  of  masculine  eloquence.  Whilst  it 
cannoc  be  expected  that  in  the  fifth  century  the  language 
should  compete  with  the  polished  elegance  of  Cicero,  there  is 
yet  much  in  St.  Jerome’s  style  calculated  to  remind  one  of 
the  old  Eoman  vigour  and  classic  spirit.  When  the  Goths, 
in  considerable  numbers,  settled  in  Italy  and  particularly  in 
Borne,  the  language,  spoken  as  it  was  by  so  many  to  whom 
it  was  a  foreign  tongue,  underwent  great  changes.  Though 
no  blending  with  foreign  idioms  had  actually  taken  place, 
the  alteration  was  so  complete  that  the  native  Eoman  had  to 
take  great  care,  if  he  would  express  himself  with  that  nice 
precision  and  purity  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed.  This 
characteristic  is  clearly  discernible  in  the  writers  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  the  last  that  can  be  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  pale  of  antiquity,  and  who  may  be  said  to 
have  formed  the  transition  to  the  middle  ages. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  like  every  great  change, 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  that  ensued,  of  necessity  caused  a  certain  inter¬ 
ruption  to  the  progress  of  art  and  literature.  Less  in  the 
former  of  these  two :  especially  in  architecture.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  what  was  excellent  in  this  art  were  at  once  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  the  new  faith,  due  care  being,  of  course, 
taken  to  remodel  and  adapt  it  to  the  exigencies  and  ideas  of 
Christian  worship.  As  in  former  times  the  Greeks  had 
availed  themselves  of  the  architectural  elements  they  found 
in  use  among  Egyptian  and  other  nations,  and  according  to 
their  own  ideas  of  beauty  constructed  a  style  eminently  their 
own,  in  like  manner  the  beautiful  forms  of  Grecian  artistic 
genius  now  served  as  a  basis  on  which  was  raised  a  new  and 
peculiarly  Christian  style.  The  date  of  such  architectural 
composition  is  proved  by  St.  Sophia’s,  Constantinople,  built 
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in  the  time  of  Justinian  by  Anthemius,*  who,  in  addition  to 
being  a  great  architect,  was  also  well  versed  in  the  theory  of 
his  art  and  composed  a  treatise  upon  it.  It  has  fre:juently 
been  remarked  that  the  habit  of  calling  old-German  mediaeval 
architecture  by  the  general  name  of  Gothic,  without  the 
slightest  distinction  of  epochs,  is  extremely  inaccuraue  :  yet 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Goths  left  some  memorials  of 
their  peculiar  style  of  architecture  in  Italy  during  their 
occupation  of  that  country.  By  means  equally  facile  and 
direct,  ancient  music,  especially  its  noblest  and  simplest 
kinds,  was  transferred  to  the  purposes  of  Christian  psal¬ 
mody,  which  subsequently  ascended  from  the  organ  in 
peals  of  exquisite  melody.  But  sculpture  and  the  pic¬ 
torial  arts  must  have  sustained  a  greater  check.  Images  of 
the  gods  regarded  purely  as  such,  and  not  as  independent 
works  of  art,  were  naturally  looked  upon  as  objects  of  aver¬ 
sion  by  the  early  Christians.  Bepresentations  of  subjects  and 
scenes,  endeared  to  the  associations  of  the  Christian,  may 
be  supposed,  for  some  time,  to  have  been  prized  simply  as 
memorials  and  reminiscences  precious  to  his  faith,  without 
any  view  to  artistic  excellence.  To  poetic  perfection  the 
interruption  must  have  been  far  greater.  It  is  true  that 
some  few  bards  continued  to  treat  mythology  in  a  poetic 
manner.  But  these  subjects  having,  by  repeated  attempts, 
been  divested  of  their  novelty,  and  the  old  mythology  being 
extinct,  nothing  more  could  be  expected  in  this  department 
of  the  Muse,  than  tame  imitations  or  feeble  echoes  of  the 
older  transcendent  models.  Attempts  were  made  to  create 
a  Christian  poetry  and  successfully  so,  in  the  lyric  kind, 
songs,  and  hymns,  which,  being  bursts  of  devotional  feeling, 
found  a  type  for  their  expression  in  the  minstrelsy  of  Hebrew 
lays.  Attempts  on  a  larger  scale,  however,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  Christianity  were  as  unsuccessful  as  similar  eftbrts 
made  in  later  times  ;f  since  the  form  of  it  from  the  antique 
did  not  suit  this  purpose,  and  remained  a  lifeless  abstraction, 

*  Trallianus  Anthemius,  celebrated  in  the  departments  of  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  mechanics.  Some  of  his  fragmentary  ideas  on  mecha¬ 
nics  wei’e  published  by  Dupuy  (1777)  in  French  and  Greek — Transl.  note, 

f  Of  this  assertion  Klopstock’s  “  Messiade”  is  an  obvious  proof.  — 
Transl.  note. 
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wearing  the  metrical  garb,  but  without  the  life  or  spirit  of 
Poetry. 

The  poetic  spirit  of  modern  Europe  was  derived  from  its 
northern  source  of  development.  Whenever  the  Eomans 
make  mention  of  the  Glermanic  races,  they  do  not  omit  to 
allude  to  their  fondness  for  poetry.  We  must  for  ever 
lament  the  loss  of  those  songs  in  which  the  deeds  of  Her¬ 
mann^  were  celebrated,  as  also  of  those  prophetic  strains,  by 
means  of  which  Velleda  roused  the  Batavians  to  a  final 
struggle  for  their  liberties.  Though  the  substance  of  German 
mythology  could  not  possibly  have  enjoyed  permanence  on 
the  introduction  of  Christianity ;  yet  its  poetic  essence  and 
creative  energy  were  retained  in  historic  epics.  And  when, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  these  w^ere  softened  by  the  difiusion  of 
refinement,  ennobled  and  embellished  by  the  spirit  of  love  and 
of  devotion,  chivalrous  poetry  started  into  being;  this  form  was 
altogether  peculiar  to  modern  Christian  Europe,  and  in  its 
eflects  it  materially  influenced  the  national  genius  of  the 
noblest  races. 

Of  the  Germanic  nations  that  had  embraced  Christianity, 
the  Goths  were  the  first  to  produce  these  historical  epics. 
They  were  chanted  in  the  tent  of  Attila  ;  they  constituted 
apart  of  Theodoric’s  court-festivities  :  even  the  Latin  writers 
of  the  age  refer  to  them,  and,  in  prosaic  form,  cite  much  of 
the  poetic  legendary  history  of  bygone  times  that  they  have 
copied  from  them.  The  praises  of  the  royal  lineage  of  the 
Amali,  and,  in  the  sequel,  of  Attila,  Theodoric,  and  Charle¬ 
magne,  were  celebrated  in  similar  strains. 

The  Bible  of  Elphilas,  one  of  the  extant  memorials  of  the 
Gothic,  exhibits  a  style  extremely  regular  and  cultivated  for 
that  period.  It  was  a  translation  originally  intended  for  the 
Goths  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Danube.  Certain  re¬ 
cords  inform  us  that  the  Goths  used  precisely  the  same 
idiom  when  in  Italy ;  it  is  reported  of  Theodoric,  that  he 
encouraged  education  and  literature  equally  in  Gothic  and 

*  Sometimes  called  Arminius,  but  whose  name  was  probably  Armin. 
The  spot  where  this  great  soldier  routed  Quintilius  Yarus,  the  able  Roman 
general,  but  who  had  made  himself  notorious  for  his  shameful  rapacity, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Velleius,  who  served  in  this  war,  describes  it 
it  graphic  colours.  Horace  addresses  Epistle  I.  15,  to  Numonius  Vala  who 
commanded  one  of  the  ala. — Transl.  note. 
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Latin.  This,  then,  assumes  a  supply  of  educational  and  in¬ 
structive  works  in  Gothic,  such  as,  subsequently,  in  Alfred’s 
day,  existed  in  the  Saxon  tongue.  Judging  from  the  manner 
in  which  Jornandes,  the  Latin  historian,  quotes  Gothic  epics, 
it  might  reasonably  be  argued  that  he,  or  at  least  the  author 
from  whom  he  copies,  is  not  merely  quoting  from  memory, 
but  that  they  were  actually  in  a  written  form,  at  the  court 
of  Theodoric.  This  may  be  presumed  the  more  readily  that 
the  glories  of  the  regal  line  of  the  Amali,  and  all  the  heroes 
descended  from  this  stock,  seem  to  have  been  the  especial 
themes  celebrated  in  these  lays.  Simultaneously  with  the 
extinction  of  the  Goths,  their  language,  too,  disappeared, 
together  with  nearly  all  its  memorials,  which,  according  to 
some  accounts,  were  long  stored  up  in  Spain  ;  in  that  country 
the  Goths  maintained  their  power  longest,  and  the  haughty 
kings  of  Castille  were  wont  to  boast  that  Gothic  blood  flowed 
in  their  veins.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  contrary  re¬ 
ports,  to  the  effect  that  numerous  memorials  of  the  Gothic 
period  were  purposely  destroyed  in  Italy,  since  they  proved 
the  Longobardic  or  Gothic  descent  of  certain  families  who 
preferred  tracing  their  genealogies  to  fictitious  Loman  des¬ 
cent,  rather  than  to  their  own  genuine  nobility. 

The  German  Bardic  songs,  wdiich  were  collected  and  regis¬ 
tered  by  Charlemagne’s  direction,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time,  probably  resembled  the  historic  epics 
of  the  migration  of  nations  in  the  Christian  era.  Heroic 
poems,  of  a  much  later  date,  are  extant  in  German :  they 
sing  of  Attila,  Odoacer,  Theodore,  the  line  of  the  Amali,  as 
well  as  other  Erankish  and  Burgundian  warriors  who  are 
mixed  up  with  that  time  by  legend  or  authentic  history. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that,  if  not  in  form,  in  contents  at 
least,  extracts  partly  from  Gothic  epics,  partly  from  those 
songs  which  Charlemagne  had  caused  to  be  collected — as 
Solon  did  in  the  case  of  the  Homeric  lays — are  yet  embodied 
in  the  ISTibelungen-lied. 

Nobody  adequately  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  that  age 
could,  for  a  moment,  suppose  that  the  songs  thus  collected 
by  Charles  w^ere  in  praise  of  Hermann  or  Odin,  or  that  they 
referred  at  all  to  the  pagan  mythology  of  ancient  Germany. 
An  additional  proof  maybe  adduced,  that  completely  decides 
the  question.  The  form  of  oath,  yet  extant,  taken  by  the 
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Saxons  on  abjuring  Paganism,  ran  thus  ; — “  I  renounce  the 
Devil  and  all  his  works  and  words,  Thunaer  (i.e.  the  thunder- 
god  or  Thor),  Wodan,  and  Saxon  Odin,  and  all  such  sorcer¬ 
ers  their  familiars.”  This  formula  has  been  attributed  to 
the  eighth  century,  somewhat  before  the  time  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  but  this  is  of  no  essential  moment  in  regard  to  the 
habits  of  that  period.  Even  in  his  reign,  Odin  was  still 
worshipped  in  Saxony,  and  on  the  Hartz  mountains  prayers 
were  olfered  up  to  him  for  success  against  the  arms  of  Char¬ 
lemagne.  Under  these  circumstances,  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  Charles  would  have  promoted  or  even  sanctioned  a  col¬ 
lection  of  heathen  lays  dedicated  to  Hermann  or  Odin  ?  The 
above  oath  determines  yet  other  historical  points,  namely, 
the  non-identity  of  Odin  with  Wodan,  and  the  fact  that 
Saxony  was  generally  regarded  as  his  father-land.  The 
legendary  traditions  of  Scandinavia,  whilst  they  would  fain 
appropriate  him  exclusively  to  themselves,  admit  that  Odin 
was  a  Saxon  king  who  came  to  Sweden,  built  Sigtund,  and 
there  established  his  dominion.  The  testimony  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  concurs  with  this  allegation,  whose  Kings, — some, 
as  Alfred,  in  unbroken  lineage — descended  from  Odin.  This 
Anglo-Saxon  genealogy  appears  to  be  established  on  so  his¬ 
torical  a  basis,  and  confirmed,  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  by 
two  distinct  and  independent  branches  of  evidence  that  I  am 
inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  regard  Odin  as 
an  historical  personage  of  the  third  century.  About  this 
period  the  Eomans,  without  sufiicient  resources  for  aggres¬ 
sive  measures,  and,  as  yet,  unmenaced  in  this  part  of  Grer- 
raany,  were,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  entirely,  ignorant  of 
occurrences  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country.  This 
may  serve  to  explain  why  Odin,  whose  glory  eclipsed  the 
lustre  of  every  other  name  throughout  Saxony  and  ^the 
North,  was  unknown  to  the  Homans.  Our  mental  estimate 
of  Odin  must,  accordingly,  be  that  of  a  victorious  prince,  a 
warrior-poet,  whose  soothsaying-songs  effected  many  changes 
in  the  prevalent  mythology,  in  which  he  was  likewise  assisted 
by  seers,  bards,  and  priests,  selected  for  the  purpose :  in  a 
word,  of  a  soldier-poet,  the  prowess  of  whose  sword  was 
matched  only  by  the  fame  of  his  magic  arts,  that  eventu¬ 
ally  combined  to  procure  for  him  the  honours  of  deification. 
The  tradition  stating  that  Odin  came  from  Asia  to  Saxony 
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is  a  Scandinavian  myth,  by  no  means  suitable  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  relations  of  the  historic  Odin.  With  him, 
neither  the  wars  of  Pompey  with  the  races  of  the  Caucasus, 
nor  the  ruin  and  devastation  communicated  to  the  northern 
allies  of  Mithridates  by  his  fall,  can  have  any  connection : 
inasmuch  as  the  earliest  notices  of  Glermany  in  classical 
authors  contain  not  a  single  trace  referable  to  the  historic 
Odin,  or  his  new  mythology.  Scandinavian  compilers  were 
compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  more  than  one  Odin,  and 
to  endeavour  to  amalgamate  the  legends  concerning  the 
younger  with  those  of  the  older,  if  they  would,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  reconcile  their  account  witb  historical  narrative.  Of 
this  older  Odin  I  have  only  succeeded  in  discovering  a  single 
trace  in  ancient  writers  :  it  is,  however^  a  remarkable  one. 
Tacitus  alludes  to  a  tradition,  according  to  which  Ulysses,  in 
the  course  of  his  travels,  visited  Grermany,  and  there  founded 
the  city  of  Asciburgum.  In  matters  like  these,  the  ancients 
entertained  views  such  as  we  can,  with  difficulty,  compre¬ 
hend.  Their  intention  was  to  embody  the  general  con¬ 
ception  of  a  deity  or  hero.  Thus,  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  styling  the  war-god  of  every  nation.  Mars;  the  deity 
presiding  over  science  and  art.  Mercury,  not  paying  much 
heed  to  local  distinctions.  Ulysses  personified  the  com¬ 
mon  notion  of  a  wandering  hero  :  to  him,  or  to  his  pro¬ 
geny,  adventures  and  colonies  in  the  far  West  continued  to 
be  ascribed.  Wherever  they  met  with  legendis  among  West¬ 
ern  or  Northern  races  respecting  heroes  that  had  immigrated 
from  the  East  or  South,  they  had  prompt  recourse  to 
Hercules  or  Ulysses,  either  of  whom  they  connected  with 
the  national  story.  The  reminiscences  of  their  origin  and 
early  emigration  from  Asia  were  not  wholly  extinct  in  the 
northern  nations.  Some  such  legend,  then,  referring  to  the 
visit  of  some  hero  from  a  distant  land  to  Germany  was,  no 
doubt,  rife  in  the  time  of  Tacitus :  the  name,  too,  of  this 
Odin  was  likely  to  suggest  to  the  Pomans  the  Greek  appel¬ 
lation  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus),  and  thus  assist  the  coincidence. 
The  import  of  the  confused  mass  of  accounts  respecting  the 
younger,  and,  doubtless,  historic  Odin,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  probable  particulars : — his  home  had,  origi¬ 
nally,  been  among  some  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  whose  habita¬ 
tions  extended  to  the  frontiers  of  Asia :  he  lived  at  a  period, 
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when  Christianity  began  to  be  diffused  throughout  a  portion 
of  the  northern  regions,  Muth  which,  however,  all  were  not 
equally  satisfied,  any  more  than  with  the  emigrations  that 
had  set  in,  in  the  direction  of  Italy,  and  which  must  have 
had  an  effect  on  the  national  manners.  At  once  a  warlike 
prince,  a  minstrel,  seer,  and  priest,  Odin  had  resolved  on 
reviving  the  mythology  and  mysteries  of  the  north,  and 
having,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  founded  a  kingdom  in 
old  Saxony,  had  ended  his  heroic  career  in  Sweden. 

Historic  legends  and  epics  were,  in  all  likelihood,  not  re¬ 
corded  in  writing  by  the  Grothic  and  Grermanic  races — until 
they  were  expressly  directed  to  do  so — being  both  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  lays  and  the  usage  of  the  minstrels  ;  even 
long  after  the  Germans  had  had  continuous  intercourse  with 
the  Eomans,  and  could  have  experienced  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  them  letters  and  the  implements  of  writing. 
The  case  was  different  with  those  prophetic  lays,  which,  in 
considerable  numbers,  were  founded  on  the  mythology  of 
Odin.  Tor  the  transmission  of  these,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  of  the  adoption  of  written  characters.  I  have  else¬ 
where  taken  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  opinion  that 
the  Germanic  races  were  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
letters,  even  before  they  acquired  their  manifold  uses  from 
the  Greeks  and  Eomans.  This  has  been  denied ;  I  will, 
therefore,  proceed  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  writing,  though  adopted  in  a 
very  limited  degree,  was,  nevertheless,  not  unknown  to  these 
nations.  The  Eunic  alphabet,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is 
indeed  a  framework  of  later  times  ;  several  letters  are  purely 
Eomau.  Yet  others  are  altogether  different,  and  cannot,  by 
the  most  violent  means,  be  deduced  from  that  source.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  and  names  of  the  letters,  and  the  general 
incompleteness  of  the  alphabet,  which  originally  had  only 
sixteen  letters,  are  so  many  positive  proofs  of  their  being  in¬ 
dependent  and  underived.  In  the  much  more  perfect  alplia- 
bet  subsequently  received  from  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by 
the  Goths  and  Anglo-Saxons,  traces  of  the  old  Runic  are 
still  discernible.  That  this  was  common  to  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Germanic  races,  is  evinced  by  Runic  inscriptions  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  remotest  regions  inhabited  by  Goths  or  other 
Germans.  How  then  could  these  inscriptions  have  found 
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their  way  to  Grermany,  and  tlie  North,  except  through  the 
Greeks  and  Eomans  ?  But  if  there  is  a  fixed  resolve  to  ac¬ 
count  for  them  by  some  other  channel,  a  not  altogether 
improbable  one  is  at  hand.  The  Phoenicians,  from  whom  so 
many  other  nations  obtained  their  alphabet — modified  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  kind  of  speech  and  writing — monopolized  the  Bal¬ 
tic  trade  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  a  matter  of 
history  that  many  of  the  Germans  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  were  much  more  civilized  than  the  warlike  frontier- 
hordes  of  the  Bhine.  The  Baltic  strand  witnessed  the  secret 
worship,  of  Hertha,*  described  by  Tacitus  as  a  species  of 
Mystery.  Now  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Bunic  charac¬ 
ters  were  especially  adopted  by  similar  priestly  societies.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  they  were 
subservient  to  magic  practices.  Bods  selected  and  conse¬ 
crated  for  the  purpose  composed  the  words  that  accompanied 
the  song  of  divination  or  incantation,  the  principal  letters 
being  repeated  in  regular  form,  and  not  without  a  certain 
significancy.f  This  custom  can  clearly  be  traced  in  the  form 
of  Bunic  inscriptions  still  extant.  Imagine,  then,  the  seer, 
or  the  priest,  whilst  the  mysterious  incantation  is  being 
chanted,  laying  these  Bunic  rods  before  the  Acolyte,  who 
studied  to  solve  the  enigma  by  means  of  the  magic  staves, 
which  we  yet  adopt  as  a  grammatical  term.|;  Accustomed 
as  we  are  to  the  lucid  precision  of  historical  civilization, 
it  is  difficult  to  transport  ourselves  to  the  obscurity  of 
the  rem.ote  past :  hence,  those  ages  are  commonly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  much  that  is  fanciful  and  erroneous,  whilst  the 

*  The  g-oddess  of  the  Earth  in  ancient  German  mythology,  who  made 
an  annual  solemn  procession  in  her  consecrated  Wain,  attended  by  priests. 
— Transl.  note. 

f  The  staves,  previously  marked,  were  thrown  on  a  white  cloth,  according 
to  the  graphic  account  of  Tacitus  : — Germ.  Cap.  X.  In  Ulphilas,  Runa 
means  secret ;  hence  the  word  raunen  (to  whisj)er),  and  Alraune  (witch, 
sorceress).  Of  the  magic  uses  of  these  Rimes  among  the  heathen  North¬ 
men,  Rhabanus  Maurus  speaks  in  his  book,  “  De  invent,  linguarum,  ap. 
Goldasti  Script,  rer.  Alleman.  ed.  Senckenberg.  tom.  II.  p.  09.  Litteras 
quippe,  quibus  utuntur  Marcomanni  quos  nos  Nordmannos  vocamus,  a 
quibus  originem,  qui  Theodiscarn  loquuntur  linguam,  trahunt,  cum  quibus 
carmina  sua,  ineantationesque  ae  divinationes  significare  procurant,  qui 
adhuc  paganis  ritibus  involvuntur.” 

J  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  German  word  for  letters  is  Backstahen 
or  book  staves. — Transl.  note. 
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truth  of  records,  really  attaching  thereto,  is  doubted  and  de¬ 
nied. 

When  Saxony  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Charlemagne,  the 
mythology  of  Odin  was  extirpated.  Many  memorials  and 
traces  of  its  presence,  however,  survived  until  later  times. 
The  country  people  could  not  give  up  their  Spring  merry¬ 
makings  ;  this  innocent  festival  of  nature,  so  delightful  in 
all  religions,  was  transferred  to  the  beginning  of  May,  a 
period  at  which  jNature  renews  her  loveliness  under  our 
northern  skies  :  many  similar  customs  were  incorporated  in 
our  Christian  AVhitsuntide.  Down  to  the  present  time,  in 
some  districts  of  North-G-ermany,  large  fires  blaze  at  night 
on  the  mountain-tops,  about  the  time  when  the  days  are 
longest :  a  relic  of  bygone  ages,  whose  meaning,  doubtless, 
significant  to  Paganism,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  has 
been  irrecoverably  lost.  Hills  and  forests,  the  favourite 
haunts  of  heathen  rites,  in  an  especial  manner  long  harboured 
an  infinite  variety  of  kindred  reminiscences.  Por  many 
Christian  centuries,  trees  of  immense  size,  and  great  age,  or 
remarkable  for  any  other  distinguishing  qualities,  particu¬ 
larly  oaks,  were  held  sacred :  no  less  so  the  ash,  possessing 
magnetic  properties,  and  declared  in  the  Edda’s  legend  of 
creation  to  be  the  origin  of  all  nature.  In  later  poetry,  too, 
fragrant  limes  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  enchanted  trees, 
whilst,  even  now,  the  willow  is  connected  with  superstitions 
abounding  in  the  same  districts.  As  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  such  memorials  of  the  olden  mythology  as  still  lin¬ 
gered  in  the  midst  of  the  peasantry,  after  its  general  extir¬ 
pation,  assumed  the  form  of  mere  superstition,  degenerating 
more  and  more  into  deformity.  The  seers  aud  witches  of 
the  past  dwindled  down  into  fortune-tellers,  and  instead  of 
Odin’s  Walhalla,  graced  by  heroes  and  gods,  the  unearthly 
din  of  the  Walpurgis-night*  disturbed  the  heated  fancy  of 
rustic  clowns. 

But  though  the  mythology  of  Odin  was  rooted  out  in  the 


*  IValpurp^is  was  the  sister  of  St.  Wilibnld,  and  born  in  England;  died 
in  7B0,  after  having'  been  Abbess  in  the  convent  of  Jleidenheim  founded 
by  her  brother.  She  was  canonized,  and  supposed  to  possess  disenchanting 
powers.  Fires  are  lit,  in  her  honour,  during  the  night  of  the  1/2  IMay. 
German  Poetry  abounds  in  allusions  to  practices  associated  with  her  me¬ 
mory. — T/’cinsl.  note. 
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motlier  country,  it  yet  remained  in  full  force  in  tlie  nortliern 
regions  of  Scandinavia,  until,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
struggle,  it  yielded  to  the  superior  energies  of  Christianity ; 
it  has  come  down  to  us,  fortunately,  preserved  in  many  noble 
songs  and  myths.  Thus  we  are  enabled  to  trace  mediaeval 
poetry  and  the  features  of  the  German  mind,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  original  source  which  flows  down  to  us  in  the  Icelandic 
Edda.  In  its  present  form,  the  Edda  dates  from  the  interval 
between  Ilarald  Harfagr, — in  whose  time  the  JN^orthmen  (or 
jSTormans)  effected  a  settlement  in  Iceland — and  the  death  of 
Snorro  Sturleson  and  the  decline  of  Icelandic  liberty :  ex¬ 
tending  from  850 — 1250.  In  certain  portions,  frequent  allu¬ 
sion  is  made  to  the  Greek  mythology,  and  even  to  Christian¬ 
ity,  either  with  the  view  of  assimilating,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
leading  features  of  the  same  wdth  northern  legends,  or  of 
connecting  the  latter  with  the  history  of  ancient  nations. 
Throughout  the  more  important  poetical  portions  of  the 
older  Edda  breathes,  indisputably,  the  genuine  and  pure 
spirit  of  the  northern  mythology,  which  is,  more  especially 
in  its  poetic  aspect,  distinguished  from  that  of  Greece  by 
unity  of  plan  and  purpose.  Hellenic  mythology  is,  perhaps, 
too  copious  to  be  conveniently  framed  as  one  unique  wdiole. 
Compared  with  the  northern,  it  is  deficient  in  a  true  end. 
The  Grecian  world  of  gods  and  heroes  gradually  merges 
into  that  of  humanity;  its  poetry  is  lost  in  prose  and  reality. 
Northern  mythology  fittingly  closes  with  a  catastrophe  to 
which  all  that  precedes  has  a  prophetic  deference ;  and  its 
essential  features  are  comprehended  in  a  single  work,  the 
Edda.  The  whole  is,  as  it  were,  a  consecutive  poem,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  tragedy.  It  is  a  connected  natural  epic,  detailing 
how,  in  the  beginning,  the  world  generally,  and  the  earth 
in  particular,  proceeded  from  the  remains  of  a  giant ;  on 
the  advent  of  happier  times,  Tsdragill,  the  sacred  Ash, 
bloomed  in  vigorous  life,  where,  of  yore,  the  dread  abyss 
had  yawned.  Then  appeared  the  tree  of  life,  casting  its 
deep!  roots  into  the  lowest  depths,  and,  wdth  its  wide-spread 
brandies,  encompassing  the  universe.  Heroes,  and  benevo¬ 
lent  Genii,  are  in  arms  against  enormous  giants  and  the 
ancient  powers  of  darkness,  and  in  the  end  prevail ;  the 
ruin  of  the  gods  and  the  Asen,  of  Odin  and  his  warriors,  is 
at  hand,  all  is  one  connected  great  poem  on  Nature  and  the 
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deeds  of  Heroes.  The  essence  of  the  whole,  as  in  most  of 
the  old  legends,  is  the  destruction  of  a  glorious  hero-world. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  noblest,  bravest,  and  most 
handsome  hero  is  generally  the  first  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
flower  of  his  youth.  AVhile  Odin  assembles  his  trusty  com¬ 
rades  in  the  halls  of  Walhalla,  and  animates  them  for  the 
approaching  final  struggle,  he  is  himself  predestined  to  be 
defeated.  The  first  event  announcing  general  destruction 
is  the  death  of  Balder,  To  the  hapless  fate  of  the  right- 
hearted  Hector  and  the  noble  Achilles,  which,  in  Trojan 
legend,  is  premonitory  of  the  common  downfall  of  heroism, 
Balder’ s  death  corresponds,  in  the  prime  of  youthful  man¬ 
hood,  the  especial  favourite  of  the  gods.  Unavailing  is 
Odin’s  visit  to  the  nether  world,  in  search  of  his  friend. 
Ehla,  when  questioned,  replies  only  in  enigmas,  like  the 
Theban  Sphinx  of  old :  and  refuses  to  surrender  her  prey. 

What  approaches  most  nearly  to  truth  is  the  description 
in  the  Northern  Edda  of  the  approaching  obscurity  and 
night  of  the  gods  with  the  overthrow  of  the  good  Asen  and 
heroes  of  light — the  irruption  of  darkness  and  its  powers, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  the  end  of  Time,  and  the  terrible, 
though  transient  victory  of  the  evil  being,  Loke — as  well  as  of 
the  new  world  of  the  gods,  and  the  heavenly  glory  which  will  ' 
succeed  that  brief  darkness.  We  are  led  to  surmise  that  in 
all  this  there  was  something  more  than  an  unconscious  deep- 
seated  aspiration ;  that,  in  fact,  it  indicates  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

At  about  the  same  period  of  Norwegian  power,  we  may 
fix  the  date  of  Ossian's  poems,  at  least  so  much  of  them  as 
may  be  considered  genuine.  But  since  the  sphere  of  their 
influenge  was  entirely  restricted  to  the  Gaelic  race  in  Scot¬ 
land,  without  producing  any  effect  on  the  rest  of  Europe,  it 
will  be  more  convenient  to  investigate  their  merits  on  a 
future  occasion. 
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DEEH  EuEOPEAN  LANGUAGES. — MuDIiEVAL  PoETEY. - 

Loye-Songs.— Influence  of  ISToeman  Chaeactee  on 
THE  SpIEIT  of  ChIVALEOUS  PoETEY — MOEE  ESPECIALLY 
EELATING  TO  ChAELEMAGNE. 

The  Germanic  races  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  likewise,  at 
this  time,  evinced  a  fondness  for  poetry,  by  various  efforts  to 
celebrate  in  verse  particular  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity  generally.  In  this,  the  Saxon 
conquerors  of  England,  and  Ottfried  in  southern  Germany, 
took  a  prominent  part.  These  efforts  cannot,  indeed,  be 
considered  as  perfect  triumphs  of  the  Muse,  nor  were  the 
achievements  of  later  aspirants,  in  times  of  higher  artistic 
development,  much  more  successful.  They  are  so  many 
valuable  memorials  of  the  metrical  diction  of  the  age,  espe¬ 
cially  since  Christian  bards  did  not  invent  a  new  measure 
for  themselves,  but  adopted  that  of  the  old  hero-songs.  Of 
Ottfried  this  may  be  stated  in  the  most  definite  terms,  inas¬ 
much  as  a  solitary  war-sOng  has  come  down  to  us,  composed 
in  the  self-same  measure.  It  is  a  psean,  in  honour  of  Lud¬ 
wig,  king  of  the  East-Eranks,  triumphing  over  the  Nor¬ 
mans.  An  authenticated  lay,  written  with  such  spirit,  nine 
centuries  ago,  is  an  inestimable  memorial.  The  historical 
value  of  its  contents  is  not  unimportant :  as  for  instance^ 
wdiere  it  describes  the  awful  silence  of  the  troops,  in  battle 
array,  awaiting  the  signal  for  onset : — 

Impatient  stood  the  Franks, 

Their  fiery  zeal  scarce  checking  : 

Panting  to  quit  their  ranks. 

Nor  of  their  own  lives  recking. 

A  little  further  on  are  these  lines  : — 

Now  the  song  was  sung. 

And  the  battle  begun. 

Thus  proving  that  the  custom,  prevalent  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  of  rousing  the  martial  ardour  of  the  combatants, 
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by  means  of  spirit-stirring  melodies,  was  still  usual.  The 
opening  lines  of  another  poem,  celebrating  the  praises  of 
St.  Anno,  Bishop  of  Cologne,  testify  to  the  continued  fond¬ 
ness  for  heroic  lays  throughout  Christian  Grermany ;  they 
ran  as  follows  : — 

Of  warrior-deeds  were  often  told, 

Of  captured  fort,  of  ruined  town  : 

How  empires  fell  by  Knig-hts  of  old, 

How  heroes  part  with  angry  frown. 

The  constant  theme  of  epic  poesy,  namely,  the  downfall  of 
national  dynasties,  and  the  contentions  of  heroes,  is  graphi¬ 
cally  sketched  in  this  exordium. 

Although  the  Nibelungen-lied  did  not,  probably,  assume  its 
present  appearance  until  the  commencement  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  it  is,  yet,  deserving  of  notice  in  tliis  place, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  every  likelihood  that  in  its  essential  con¬ 
tents,  perhaps  of  different  proportions  and  idiom,  it  took  its 
rise  from  some  of  the  historical  epics  of  the  Groths,  and  was 
included  in  Charlemagne’s  collection. 

The  ingenious  development  of  facts,  and  almost  dramatic 
fulness  of  particulars,  apparent  throughout  Homeric  verse, 
were  probably  characteristic  of  Grecian  genius,  and  all  imi¬ 
tations  of  the  same  by  other  nations  have  resulted  in  utter 
failure.  But  among  epics  of  a  less  ambitious  character,  and 
indeed  in  the  chivalrous  poesy  generally  of,  comparatively, 
modern  Europe,  this  patriotic  poem  stands  unrivalled  aiid 
alone.  It  is  especially  distinguished  by  strict  unity  of  plan  : 
being  a  picture,  or  rather  a  series  of  pictures,  on  a  large  scale, 
simple.  The  German  language  here  exhibits  a  perfection 
and  finish  of  which  few  vestiges  remained  in  subsequent 
times.  With  great  vigour  and  animation  it  united  a  ten¬ 
derness  that  first  degenerated  into  affectation,  and  then  into 
intricacy  and  hardness.  It  has  been  already  remarked 
that  the  heroic  traditions  of  all  lands  have  much  that  is 
essential  and  substantive  in  common,  but  it  is  the  business 
of  minstrel-genius  to  interweave  this  general  matter  with 
the  main  features  of  national  history,  and  engraft  it  on  the 
peculiar  sentiments  and  poetic  genius  of  a  people.  The 
tragic  views  and  reminiscences  of  an  extinct  hero-world  are 
once  more  expressed  in  the  death  of  a  favourite  warrior, 
noble;  handsome,  and  victorious,  but  doomed  to  relinquish 
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tlie  matcliless  combination  of  so  much  glory  prematurely, 
and  in  the  bloom  of  youtb :  to  which  is  attached  a  sad  catas¬ 
trophe  drawn  from  semi-historical  records  and  national 
annals.  Erom  this  point  of  view,  then,  comparison  with  the 
Iliad  naturally  suggests  itself :  and  if,  in  the  German  poem, 
the  final  catastrophe  exceeds,  in  the  depths  of  tragic  pathos, 
any  event  mentioned  in  the  Greek  epic :  on  the  other  hand, 
the  narrative,  when  depicting  the  death  of  the  favourite 
hero,  assumes  a  tenderness,  a  veil  of  exquisite  delicacy, 
such  as  graces  no  similar  scene  in  any  other  epic.  Both 
sides  of  the  picture  of  life,  sunshine  and  shade,  are  sketched 
with  a  truthfulness  equally  happy :  the  beginning  is  as 
follows : — 

“  Von  Freuden  und  Hocligezeiten,  von  Weinen  und  von  Klag^en 

Von  kiihner  Helden  Streiten,  mogt  Ihr  nun  Wunder  lioren  sagen.” 

“  You  may  now  hear  the  wondrous  tale  of  rejoicing  and 
marriage  festivities,  of  weeping  and  lamentation,  and  of  the 
conflicts  of  bold  heroes.” 

But  before  proceeding  further  in  investigating  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  this  great  German  epic,  let  us,  once 
more,  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  mediaeval  times  gene¬ 
rally. 

The  middle  ages  are,  sometimes,  regarded  as  a  chasm  in 
the  history  of  the  human  intellect,  a  void  space,  as  it  were 
between  the  genius  of  antiquity  and  the  civilization  of  mo¬ 
dern  times.  Art  and  science  are,  by  an  ingenious  fiction, 
supposed  to  terminate  their  existence,  only  to  start  into  life 
from  chaotic  nothingness  after  a  sleep  of  ten  centuries  :  this 
is  inaccurate,  nay  untrue,  in  two  respects.  The  essence  of 
ancient  knowledge  and  culture  never  entirely  perished,  whilst 
much  that  is  noblest  and  most  excellent  in  the  improvements 
of  modern  times  was  born  of  mediaeval  genius.  A  question 
might  be  raised,  whether  ages  most  fertile  in  literary  produc¬ 
tions  were  on  that  account,  the  best  and  greatest  in  a  moral, 
or  the  happiest  in  a  political,  point  of  view.  The  experience 
we  have  of  Eoman  grandeur,  so  decidedly  antecedent  to  her 
literary  development,  ought  to  be  applied  by  us  as  a  test, 
when  examining  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  But  if  this 
standard  of  the  worth  and  moral  dignity  of  nations,  the  only 
proper  one,  be  not  accepted,  regard  being  had  solely  to  intel¬ 
lectual  culture  and  its  visible  products  embodied  in  litera- 
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«ure,  still  a  different  stand-point  must  be  taken  from  that  in 
vogue  which  forms  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  medisDval 
period. 

If  literature  be  considered  as  the  quintessence  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  peculiar  productions  by  which  the 
spirit  of  an  age  and  the  character  of  a  nation  express  them¬ 
selves,  in  short,  as  the  features  in  which  the  genius  of  an 
age,  or  the  character  of  a  nationis unmistakeably  expressed: 
it  must  be  admitted  that  an  artistic  and  highly  finished  lite¬ 
rature  is  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  any 
nation  can  possess.  But  if  an  equal  degree  of  literary 
excellence  is  demanded  of  all  countries — irrespective  of 
general  development  or  any  other  distinctions  soever — and, 
in  its  absence,  censure  is  pronounced  in  terms  of  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  obloquy,  such  a  requirement  can  accord  neither  with 
justice  nor  the  operation  of  natural  laws.  Everywhere,  in 
particulars  as  in  generals,  in  small  things  equally  with  great, 
inventive  fulness  is  destined  to  precede  the  perfection  of 
finished  art,  legend  anticipates  history,  poetry  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  criticism.  Griven,  a  nation  unendowed  with  poetic 
stores  that  date  from  some  time  prior  to  the  period  of  regu¬ 
lar  artistic  culture,  and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  of  tne 
same,  that  it  will  never  attain  to  any  nationality  of  charac¬ 
ter,  or  vitality  of  genius.  Poetic  wealth  like  this,  unaccom¬ 
panied,  however,  by  really  great  advances  in  literature  or 
science,  was  possessed  by  the  Greeks  during  the  whole 
extent  of  time  ranging  from  the  Trojan  adventures  to  the 
days  of  Solon  and  Pericles,  and  to  this  circumstance  their 
intellect  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  distinguishing  excellence 
and  brilliancy.  In  corresponding  proportions,  the  middle 
ages  served  in  lieu  of  such  a  poetic  pre-existence  to  modern 
Europe ;  their  creative  fancy  few  will  dare  to  question.  The 
beautifully-silent  process  of  growth  necessarily  precedes  the 
appearance  of  the  blossom,  whilst  the  blossom,  in  its  turn, 
reveals  its  graces  before  the  matured  charms  of  fruit  are  dis¬ 
played.  As  in  individuals,  growth  is  the  poetic  bud  of  life, 
so  in  the  career  of  nations  there  are  moments  of  sudden 
development  and  intellectual  expansion.  With  this  univer¬ 
sal  spring-time  of  poetry,  in  the  history  of  Western  nations, 
the  age  of  the  Crusades,  of  chivalry,  and  love-songs  may  be 
fittingly  compared. 
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In  addition  to  its  poetic  side,  principally  connected  with 
invention,  pathos,  and  fancy,  literature  has  yet  another 
point  of  view.  It  may  likewise  he  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
tradition,  the  medium  of  transmitting,  not  only  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  past  ages  to  coming  generations,  but  also  of  pre¬ 
serving,  and,  in  due  course,  of  extending  and  projecting  the 
acquisition.  The  poetic  element  of  literature  is  the  one 
that  has  become  unfolded  in  the  various  dialects  of  modern 
Europe  :  the  other,  destined  to  the  preservation  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  science,  is  contained  in  Latin  literature,  which  was 
common  to  all  Western  nations  during  the  middle  ages.  In 
this  respect,  too,  if  the  spirit  of  those  ages  be  properly 
ascertained,  the  progress  of  events  will  be  found  to  be  unlike 
the  conceptions  of  it  that  are  commonly  received. 

Eor  the  sake  of  poetry,  and  the  development  of  national 
genius,  we  might,  indeed,  wish,  that  Latin  literature  had 
not  continued  to  be  extant,  or,  at  least,  that  this  dead  lan¬ 
guage  had  not  been  put  to  any  use.  By  its  means,  history 
and  philosophy  were  rendered  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of 
life.  It  is  in  itself  a  barbarism,  and  productive  of  most 
injurious  consequences,  when  science  and  learning,  legisla¬ 
tive  and  political  business,  are  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  a  foreign  idiom  no  longer  breathing  the  spirit  of  life. 
The  results  were  still  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  poetry  : 
numerous  poetic  memorials  of  the  German  and  other  nations 
of  the  AVest  are  hopelessly  lost,  in  consequence  of  the  well- 
meant  intentions  on  the  part  of  translators  and  commenta¬ 
tors  who  metamorphosed  spirited  heroic  legends  and  genu¬ 
ine  verse,  into  fibulous,  prosaic  tales.  On  the  other  hand, 
much  talent  and  many  poetical  productions  have  exerted  no 
vital  influence  on  nations  and  ages,  because  authors  have 
wasted  their  powers  in  vain  attempts  to  present  vividly  to 
others  what  was  present  to  their  own  imaginations,  through 
the  medium  of  a  dead  language.  In  illustrating  this  remark, 
amid  a  host  of  examples  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the 
Latin  poem  of  Eoswitha,*  a  nun  who  celebrated  the  praises 
of  her  great  Saxon  Emperor  in  a  Latin  poem,  which  had  it 

*  Hrosuita  or  Roswithtty  properly  Helena  von  Rossow,  born  about  920. 
Her  poem  on  Otto  I.  was  entitled  “  Paneg’yris  in  Oddonem.”  Her  collected 
works  were  first  published  in  folio  at  Nuremburg' in  1501.  2nd  ed.  by 
J^churtzfleisch  at 'Wittemburg,  1707,  4to. 
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been  written  in  G-erman,  would  have  been  a  valuable  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  language,  of  living  history  and  not  less  of  poetic 
art.  Petrarch,  too,  considered  his  Italian  love-sonnets  as 
mere  idle  conceits,  the  ebullitions  of  youthful  feelings,  and 
rested  his  fame  and  hopes  of  posthumous  glory  on  a  Latin 
poetical  panegyric  of  Scipio,  that  has  long  since  been  en- 
gulphed  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.*  Both  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  w’ere  rife  with 
many  genuine  poets  who  chose  to  write  in  the  Latin  language, 
to  the  lasting  injury  of  their  fame. 

But,  whilst  lamenting  the  injurious  results  that  ensued 
from  the  universal  adoption  of  Latin  in  the  middle  ages,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
half  developed  vernacular,  in  the  several  countries  of  the 
West,  a  common  idiom  was  indispensable  not  only  for  eccle¬ 
siastical,  educational,  and  scientific  purposes,  but  likewise 
for  transacting  the  ordinary  business  of  government.  This 
was  the  invaluable  link,  uniting  the  mediaeval  and  modern 
w'orld  with  the  ancient.  In  all  countries  that  adopted  the 
Latin  language,  it  w^as  in  an  especial  manner  cultivated  by 
the  educated  classes,  as  being  the  depository  of  all  learning, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  degenerate,  popular,  or  so-called 
vulgar  tongue.  jSTor  did  this  practice  cease  until  the  ninth 
or  tenth  century,  when  the  plebeian  dialect  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  Romance,  adapting  itself  to  local  genius,  and  the 
infiuence  of  circumstances  generally,  grew  to  be  a  separate 
and  distinct  idiom.  The  transition,  however,  was  so  gradual, 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix  the  precise  period 
when  this  great  alteration  was  effected.  So  much  the  more 
natural  was  the  delusion  that  induced  people  to  regard  Latin 
as  a  living  language,  long  after  it  had  positively  fallen  into 
desuetude.  Hence  the  tradition  of  that  tongue,  together 
with  its  old  pronunciation,  remained  in  continuous  force  for 
ecclesiastical  uses,  and  were  adopted  by  learned  societies, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  it  was  only  gradually  altered 
and  never  entirely  disused. 

The  inheritance  of  the  learning  and  ideas  of  ancient  times 
may,  justly,  be  regarded  as  the  common  property  of  collec¬ 
tive  humanity,  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  all  ages  and  na- 

*  It  remained  unfinished. —  Transl.  note. 
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tions,  under  such  sacred  obligations,  that  we  are  entitled,  in 
some  measure,  to  hold  the  guardians  of  that  awful  trust  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  safe  keeping.  The  feeling  of  disapprobation 
with  which  we  contemplate  any  violence  done  to  this  bond 
which  connects  us  with  the  world  of  our  ancestors,  and  re¬ 
gards  such  an  attempt  as  barbarism  is  a  perfectly  just  and 
commendable  feeling.  Tet,  care  should  be  taken  lest,  in  the 
heat  of  indignation,  casual  neglect,  arising  from  circum¬ 
stances  over  which  human  vigilance  may  have  no  control,  or 
miforeseen  accident,  lead  us  to  brand  a  whole  age  with  the 
infamy  of  barbarism.  There  is  no  valid  reason  to  charge  any 
age  with  such  a  total  interruption  of  that  connection.  Of 
wilful  destruction,  somewhat  more  frequent  in  the  arts,  few 
examples  are  afforded  in  literature.  The  only  instance  of 
intentional  destruction  that  I  can  call  to  mind  is  in  the  case 
of  certain  Glreek  erotic  poets,  at  Constantinople,  in  compara¬ 
tively  recent  times,  on  the  ground  of  alleged  immorality  and 
general  licentiousness.  In  a  purely  literary  point  of  view, 
this  ethical  and  rigorous  sensitiveness,  so  to  speak,  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  culpable,  and  liable  to  the  charge  of  over¬ 
awing  the  pure  spirit  of  poesy,  and  menacing  the  safety  of 
memorials  of  the  past.  Yet,  the  number  of  Greek  and 
Latin  poetic  productions,  of  an  erotic  cast,  still  extant,  is  a 
tolerable  proof  that  mediseval  compilers  and  copyists,  Byzan¬ 
tine  as  well  as  Western,  were  not  hypercritical  in  this 
respect.  Unfortunate  accidents,  or  the  uncompromising 
exig-encies  of  war  have  in  former  times  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  and  of  literature.  This, 
too,  has  been  the  case  in  modern  times,  and  since  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  printing.  How  much  more  frequently 
would  this  occur  when  instead  of  printed  volumes  there  were 
only  costly  and  rare  manuscripts.  In  the  palmiest  days  of 
Grecian  and  Boman  refinement,  long  before  the  Goths  sacked 
Home,  or  the  Arabs  pillaged  Alexandria,  immense  libraries 
became  the  prey  of  the  flames  in  time  of  war,  and  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  works  thus,  for  ever,  perished,  since  they 
no  longer  existed  in  a  single  manuscript.  We  deplore  the 
loss  of  many  valuable  writers,  and  are  on  that  account  easily 
roused  to  indignation  against  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  ob¬ 
vious,  however,  that  the  loss  of  an  individual  author  is  an 
insufficient  reason  for  preferring  a  charge  of  barbarism 
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against  a  whole  generation.  Of  this  we  may  he  convinced  by 
the  well-lmown  anecdote  respecting  the  works  of  Aristotle, 
one  of  the  most  important  relics  of  the  Grecian  mind,  of 
which  only  a  single  manuscript  was  left  by  the  ancients  ; 
this  copy,  forgotten  and  ill-preserved,  was  found  and  reco¬ 
vered  by  a  mere  accident.  This  happened  in  the  midst  of 
that  time  which  we  are  wont  to  recognize  as  the  acme  of 
Greek  and  Roman  literary  splendour.  Granted  that  histo¬ 
rical  criticism  militates  against  the  literal  accuracy  of  the 
story,  the  result  is  the  same :  for  what  is  here  asserted  of 
Aristotle,  certainly  happened  in  the  case  of  many  eminent 
writers,  with  less  happy  results,  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  antiquity.  Due  provision  was  made  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  copies  in  the  West  since  Charlemagne’s  time, 
with  at  least  as  great  care  and  pains  as  ever  were  bestowed  in 
Alexandria  and  Rome.  That  a  preference  was  shewn  to 
Christian  writings  and  writers,  cannot  be  a  just  cause  of 
censure.  But  how  many  Pagan  and  Roman  writings  were 
also  preserved  in  the  West?  Constantinople  was  never 
sacked  by  the  Goths,  nor  overrun  with  so-called  Barbarians, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Crusaders  and  the  Turks.  And  yet, 
the  whole  amount  of  ancient  Greek  literature  preserved  to 
us  by  Byzantine  efforts,  is  very  much  less  than  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Latin  literary  composition  that  has  come  down  to  us, 
though  originally  far  less  copious. 

Classical  education  was,  upon  the  whole,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  preservation  of  learning  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
middle  ages.  Only  next  in  importance  to  the  promotion  of 
Christianity,  was  the  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  Latin,  as 
being  the  vehicle  of  scientific  communication  :  then  came  the 
cultivation  of  the  essentials  of  the  mathematics,  whilst  the  in¬ 
mates  of  monasteries  made  it  a  matter  of  conscience  and  duty 
to  assist,  as  far  as  possible,  in  multiplying  the  works  of  anti¬ 
quity  by  transcription.  As  far  as  the  purity  of  the  language 
itself  was  concerned,  a  matter  of  no  slight  moment  underthose 
circumstances,  Cicero  and  Quinctilian  were  the  standards  of 
imitation,  standards  scarcely  to  be  equalled,  certainly  not 
surpassed,  by  any  others  of  modern  times.  All  competent 
judges  admit  that  the  written  Latin  of  the  eleventh  century 
was  superior  to  the  written  Latin  of  the  Romans  at  the  latter 
stages  of  their  decline,  as  also  to  that  of  the  sixth  century. 
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Mathematical  science  was  second  only  in  the  importance  of 
its  preservation  to  memorials  of  the  languages  :  since  it  is  the 
basis  of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  many  technical  crafts 
bearing  directly  on  life.  The  rapid  increase  of  social 
prosperity  in  general  and  of  particular  cities,  especially  in 
Germany  under  the  Saxon  Emperors,  the  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion  of  architecture,  as  well  as  of  many  other  arts,  consis¬ 
tent  only  with  a  highly  scientific  development,  constitute 
evidence  of  the  care  that  was  taken  to  preserve  the  mathe¬ 
matical  and  mechanical  knowledge  bequeathed  by  anti¬ 
quity. 

The  separation  of  the  "West  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  would  seem  to  present  scope 
for  regret.  Yet  the  separation  was  never  at  any  time  com¬ 
plete.  Erora  the  time  that  Charlemagne  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  Greek,  in  his  riper  years,  and  appointed  teach¬ 
ers  to  disseminate  that  language  in  two  cities  of  south  Ger¬ 
many,  to  the  period  wherein  the  last  two  Othos  of  the 
Imperial  house  of  Saxony,  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Greek  to  converse  in  it,  the  knowledge  of  this  language  was 
never  lost  in  Germany.  At  first,  as  may  be  supposed,  the 
language  was  exclusively  studied  in  reference  to  the  Bible 
and  the  Christian  Eathers:  but  in  904,  Bruno,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne,  a  descendant  of  the  same  royal  lineage,  sent  to 
Greece  for  learned  men,  in  order  to  familiarize  himself,  as 
well  as  others,  with  the  profane  historians  and  philosophers 
of  that  country.  Under  the  dynasty  of  Saxon  emperors, 
closely  connected  with  the  Byzantine  court  by  marriage, 
a  number  of  fine  churches  and  other  architectural  memo¬ 
rials  were  erected,  especially  in  northern  Germany,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  St.  Sophia’s,  the  early  model  of  Christian  architec¬ 
ture.  Taken  altogether,  Germany  was,  during  this  period, 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth  century,  at  once  the  most 
powerful  and  highly  civilized  country  in  all  Europe. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  charge  of  barbarizing  Borne 
and  the  West,  generally,  which  has  sometimes  been  brought 
against  the  Germanic  races,  is  utterly  destitute  of  founda¬ 
tion.  The  accusation  is  one  of  aggravated  injustice,  when 
preferred  against  the  Goths  during  the  early  period  of  the 
migration  of  nations.  Long  before  their  victorious  appear¬ 
ance  in  Italy,  they  had  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
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tianity,  and  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  relations  of 
the  learned  and  religious  orders  of  society ;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  have  demolished,  but  rather 
upheld  the  institutions  of  science,  as  far  as  was  compatible 
with  existing  circumstances.  Only  a  single  exception  to 
this  statement  occurs  to  me :  when  the  Groths  were  led  by  a 
savage,  pagan  conqueror,  not  of  their  own  nation,  or  when 
the  demon  of  faction  prompted  them  to  wreak  their  ven¬ 
geance,  for  they  wmre  Arians,  on  the  devoted  heads  of  Catho¬ 
lics.  The  last  bloom  of  really  ancient  E-oman  literature  took 
place  under  Theodoric,  and  never  did  the  pretended  patriot¬ 
ism  of  Italy  take  so  preposterous  a  turn  as  when  her  later 
bards  took  for  their  favourite  theme  : — the  emancipation  of 
Italy  from  the  Gothic  yoke.  Under  this  very  Gothic  yoke, 
in  Theodoric’ s  time,  the  dawn  of  better  times  for  Italy  ap¬ 
peared,  which  was  only  too  soon  overcast.  Eeal  misery 
and  real  barbarism  set  in,  when  the  Goths  were  expel¬ 
led,  and  the  oppressions  of  Byzantine  eunuchs  and  satraps 
began.  A  more  complete  justification  of  the  influences 
exercised  by  Germanic  races  on  modern  Europe  cannot 
well  be  formed  than  in  a  comparison  of  the  active  aspi¬ 
rations,  the  glorious  national  energies  of  the  European 
AVest,  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  with  the  slowly 
wasting  powers  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  political  dry- 
rot  of  a  thousand  years.  And  yet,  the  Byzantines  were 
in  possession  of  literary  treasures  and  means  of  information 
infinitely  greater  than  the  AUestern  nations,  who  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  them  for  instruction  in  many  branches  of 
learning.  But  even  in  literature  and  the  domains  of  mind, 
real  power  does  not  so  much  depend  on  the  inheritance  of 
vast  accumulations,  as  on  the  living,  practical  use  made  of 
them. 

Of  a  more  unfavourable  character  were  the  conquests  of 
those  Germanic  races  that  were  not  yet  Christianized,  of  rude 
manners,  and  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  Boman  regula¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of  science,  such  as  the  Eranks  in  Gaul, 
or  the  Saxons  in  Britain.  If  an  interval  of  destruction  and 
darkness  must  needs  be  assumed,  we  must  place  it  most  cor¬ 
rectly  in  the  period  between  Theodoric  and  Charlemagne, 
and  even  then  it  was  not  entire.  Eor  whilst  Italy  groaned 
under  the  pressure  of  Byzantine  despotism,  the  light  of 
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intelligence  and  active  industry  took  refuge  in  tke  far  nortli, 
in  the  cloisters  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Scarcely  had  the 
Saxons  in  England  taken  possession  of  their  Christian  inhe¬ 
ritance,  together  with  the  scientific  culture  of  the  period, 
when  they  speedily  outstripped  the  nations  of  the  "West,  and 
the  glorious  light  of  Truth  was  transplanted  to  Erance  and 
Grermany,  never  again  to  be  extinguished.  Since  Charle¬ 
magne’s  time,  a  steady,  methodical,  and  indefatigable  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  continued  to  increase,  so  that  the  actual 
epoch  of  the  revival  of  learning,  dating,  according  to  some 
historians,  from  the  Crusades,  ought,  in  reality,  to  commence 
with  the  reign  of  that  great  monarch.  In  the  time  of  the 
greatest  obscurity,  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  century, 
those  institutions  of  learning,  that  received  such  powerful 
support  at  the  hands  of  Charles,  were  gradually  extending 
the  sphere  of  their  operations  :  I  allude  to  the  conventual 
system."'^  To  these  ecclesiastical  corporations,  by'whose  means 
the  soil  was  rendered  productive,  the  people  civilized,  the  state 
established  on  a  sure  basis,  and  learning  disseminated,  modern 
Europe  owes  her  subsequent  ascendancy  over  the  Byzantines 
and  Arabs,  though  the  former  were  vastly  her  superiors  in 
point  of  inherited,  preliminary  knowledge,  and  the  latter  in 
external  means  and  resources.  If  comparison  be  instituted 
between  the  poetical  indigence  of  Alfred,  or  rhe  frugal  eco¬ 
nomy  of  victorious  Charles,  in  connection  with  the  limited 
appliances  of  both  in  their  literary  enterprises — and  the  pro¬ 
digality  of  wealth  and  splendour  at  the  command  of  Harun 
al  Easchid,  or  other  Caliphs  and  Sultans,  in  their  capacity  of 
absolute  sovereigns  of  the  fairest  oriental  lands — for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  learning,  the  West  seems  dim  and  lustreless. 
Nevertheless,  the  triumphs  of  the  West  were  brilliant  and 
complete  :  clearly  demonstrating  that  learning  is  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  derive  sustenance  and  vigour  from  free  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  steady  growth  of  ages,  than  when  dependent 
upon  precarious  patronage,  such  as  the  capricious  smiles 
of  interested  despots.  Charlemagne  chiefly  contributed  to 

*  The  general  spirit  of  Schlegel’s  remarks  on  the  merits  of  the  conven¬ 
tual  system,  will  hardly  meet  with  sympathetic  response  from  Mr.  Fronde, 
(Hist,  of  England,  fi-om  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth),  or 
Mr.  Buckle  (History  of  Civilization  in  England). — Transl.  note. 
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the  civilization  of  posterity  by  non-intervention  in  the  tem- 
])oral  affairs  of  the  learned  corporations  of  his  time,  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  securing  their  liberties,  and  providing  for 
the  independent  exercise  of  their  functions.  How  im¬ 
portant  soever  the  exertions  of  Charles  for  the  improvement 
of  Latin  literature,  as  well  as  of  the  vernacular,  it  is  indis¬ 
putable  that  Alfred,  himself  an  enquiring  scholar,  and,  for 
Lis  time,  a  man  of  erudition,  rendered  still  greater  services  to 
literature,  especially  in  the  improvement  of  his  own  tongue. 
Hut  England  sustained  considerable  injuries  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  incursions  of  the  Danes,  whilst  many  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  learning,  founded  by  Charlemagne 
in  France  and  south  Giermany,  were  plundered  and  ravaged 
by  Normans  in  the  one,  and  Hungarians  in  the  other.  Civi¬ 
lization  blossomed  anew  under  Saxon  Emperors,  and  dis¬ 
played  a  developmient  of  form  more  excellent  than  in  the 
time  of  Charles  and  AJfred.  Grermany  was,  at  that  period, 
especially  fertile  in  trustworthy  historians,  more  so  than  any 
other  European  country  ;  reckoning  from  Eginhard,  the 
private  secretary  of  Charles,  to  Otto  von  Ereisiiigen,  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  Babenberg,  son  of  St.  Leopold,  and  uncle 
of  the  great  Barbarossa,  of  the  imperial  family  of  Hohen- 
staufen :  this  was  perhaps  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
Germany  was  the  great  centre  of  political  action.  Latin 
medimval  histories  generally  went  by  the  contemptuous  ap¬ 
pellation  of  monkish  chronicles,  composed  as  they  were  by 
the  clergy  of  the  time.  In  adopting  this  opprobrious  term 
people  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  historians  thus 
libelled  were  for  the  most  part  of  high  birth,  conversant  with 
state-secrets,  and  generally  speaking  the  best  educated  and 
well  informed  men  of  their  day.  From  tlie  abundant  opportu¬ 
nities  occurring  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  they  were 
competent  to  afford  information,  both  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive,  respecting  the  social  arrangements  of  the  remote 
East,  or  the  still  less  familiar  north,  testimony  the  more  va¬ 
luable  that  it  proceeded  from  eye-witnesses.  Thus,  in  de¬ 
preciating  the  middle  ages,  it  was  customary  to  string  toge¬ 
ther  the  most  contradictory  objections.  If  clerical  degene¬ 
racy  were  the  subject  of  complaint,  it  was  asserted  that  the 
clergy  administered  extensive  rule,  fared  as  sumptuously  as 
princes,  and  directed  the  helm  of  the  state.  But  if  their  works 
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^Yere  criticised,  it  was  alleged  that  they  w^ere  ignorant  monks, 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  and  manifestly  unfit  to  write 
history.  In  truth,  the  position  of  those  authors  was  the  very 
heau-ideal  of  literary  condition  most  calculated  to  combine 
the  elements  of  success.  Tor,  whilst  they  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  the  realities  of  life,  by  mingling  in  its 
scenes,  they  had  also  the  requisite  independence  and  leisure 
for  the  privacy  and  dispassionate  judgment  of  the  closet. 
Such  was,  precisely,  the  situation  of  many  historians  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxon  emperors,  the  value  of  whose  labours  the 
progress  of  historical  research  has,  of  late  times,  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  In  the  department  of  philosophical  enquiry  England 
and  Erance  had  very  distinguished  writers,  even  before  the 
exercise  of  Arabian  influence  and  their  exclusive  introduction 
of  the  Aristotelian  system.  In  the  ninth  century  shone 
Scotus  Erigena,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  philosopher  of 
Scotland,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Ireland  ;  no  less  profound 
was  the  erudition  of  Anselmus,  though  he  did  not  care 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  truth  beyond  their  existing 
limits ;  Abelard  was  distinguished  for  his  vivacity  of  thought 
as  well  as  speech,  likewise  for  his  classical  attainments,  as 
also  his  pupil  John  of  Salisbury. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  an  interval  of  chaotic 
confusion  necessarily  ensued  in  those  countries  adopting 'the 
Homan  idiom,  before  the  vernacular  could,  in  every  case,  en¬ 
tirely  disengage  itself  from  the  Latin,  and  be  moulded  into 
distinctive  features.  But  for  the  intervention  of  adverse 
circumstauces,  the  relations  of  the  Germanic  races  would 
have  been  much  more  favourable  to  civilization,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  Eor  it  is,  incomparably,  a  matter  of  greater  facility 
to  develop,  in  parallel  degrees,  two  languages  entirely  dif¬ 
fering  from  each  other,  than  it  is  to  remodel  two  dialects  in 
some  measure  interwoven  and  united.  To  effect  the  latter 
is  ever  a  work  of  time.  The  loss  of  primitive  dialects,  on 
whose  culture  some  pains  had  been  bestowed,  was  of  conrse 
unfavourable  to  the  progressive  advance  of  German  literature. 
The  Gothic  tongue,  after  having  attained  to  a  certain  regu¬ 
larity  of  form  and  expression,  shared  the  fate  of  the  Goths 
themselves.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  arrived  at  a  still  higher 
degree  of  perfection,  and,  in  Alfred’s  time,  may  be  said  to 
have  embodied  a  complete  digest  of  literature  ;  namely,  a 
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collection  of  poems  and  translations,  as  also  of  prose  liistories 
and  works  of  science.  Yet  this  language  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  memorials,  on  the  conquest  of  England 
by  the  Normans,  and  from  the  mixture  of  their  own,  the 
Erench  tongue,  with  other  idioms,  resulted  the  English  of 
the  present  day.  Grerman  had  thus,  a  third  time,  to  recom¬ 
mence  the  difficult  task  of  reconstruction.  This,  accordingly, 
took  place  in  the  ninth  century,  when  our  present  High- 
Germaii  developed  itself,  a  dialect  of  the  Alemanni,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  fusion  of  Gothic  and  Saxon,  with  intermixture  of 
Latin  :  there  had  been  earlier  attempts  to  effect  this  object, 
but  without  definite  result.  In  the  memorials  of  the  Ale- 
inanni  we  observe  the  German  language  in  that  ill-assorted, 
unwieldy  condition,  and  chaotic  confusion,  characteristic  of 
tongues  that  after  a  severe  internal  struggle,  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  consistency  and  proportion.  In  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  the  collective  E-omance  dialects  underwent 
a  process  precisely  similar.  Before  all  other  tongues  German 
is  wont  to  be  considered  of  pure  and  original  stock.  En¬ 
comiums  of  this  nature  may,  indeed,  apply  to  Old  Saxon,  in 
all  respects,  but  is  not,  by  any  means,  true  of  our  present 
High-German,  which  is  of  more  recent  date,  and  being  one 
of  those  languages  formed  by  blending  Latin  with  old- 
German,  is  entitled  to  consideration,  as  enshrining  the 
genius  and  civilization  of  the  most  refined  European 
countries.  Old-Saxon,  which  attained  to  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection,  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Alfred,  was  the 
genuine  primitive  stock  of  all  German  idioms,  and  common 
to  the  several  cognate  branches  of  that  people.  It  is  an  in¬ 
disputable  fiict  that  the  Saxons  of  north  Germany  spoke  the 
same  dialect  as  those  of  England ;  the  Eranks  likewise  ori¬ 
ginally  used  it,  since  it  was  common  to  the  whole  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  north.  The  Eomans  could  employ  the  services  of  a 
Erank  interpreter  in  England,  the  Saxon  Briton  needed 
none  in  Sweden,  and  when  Alfred  entered  the  Danish  camp 
in  minstrel’s  disguise,  he  sang  no  foreign  lays,  but  had  merely 
to  modify  his  pronunciation  slightly.  But,  it  will  be  asked, 
in  which  of  the  varied  German  idioms  were  those  poetic 
legends  composed  that  Charlemagne  had  given  directions  to 
collect  ?  Certainly  not  in  Gothic,  for  that  idiom  was  ex¬ 
tinct,  save  where  some  spare  remnants  of  its  name  still 
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lingered  amid  the  Spanish  Asturias.  Neither  in  the  upper- 
Grerman  of  the  Alemanni,  a  dialect  which  did  not  come  into 
existence  until  some  time  after  the  decease  of  Charles,  and 
which  is  styled  Frank  simply  because,  in  the  Carlo vingian 
period,  that  term  was  applied  to  all  German  idioms  without 
distinction.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  even  in  his  time, 
these  songs  or  legends  were  from  one  to  two  centuries  old. 
It  may,  I  believe,  be  asserted  with  some  degree  of  confirleuce, 
that  they  were  translated  from  Gothic  into  Saxon,  the  Saxon 
that  Alfred  wrote,  and  that  Charles  spoke,  when  not  using 
the  Eomance  ;  for  he  preferred  living  in  the  Ehenisli  N  ether- 
lands,  the  old  home  of  the  Franks,  whose  idiom,  likewise,  was 
originally  Saxon. 

This  observation,  being  no  less  important  in  reference  to 
history  than  to  philosophy  andjDoetry,  I  have  thought  de¬ 
serving  of  passing  notice. 

The  origin  of  High-German  may  be  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner.  German  races,  the  primordial  inhabitants 
of  the  Baltic  coasts,  of  necessity  chaiiged  their  speech  on 
migrating  further  south  :  the  Goths,  for  instance,  who  settled 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  there  founded  a  mighty 
empire,  from  constant  intercourse  with  nations  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  mixture,  naturally  caught  some  of  their  expressions, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  created  a  new  idiom  for  themselves. 
In  south  Germany,  more  especially  in  alpine  districts,  the 
usual  influence  of  climate  obtained,  a  rough  pronunciation 
and  guttural  accents  characterizing  that  hilly  region.  Gothic 
and  Frank  rule,  following  in  close  succession  in  south  Ger¬ 
many,  produced  a  fusion  of  several  German  dialects,  whilst 
the  admixture  of  Eomance  is  attributable  partly  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Boman  colonies  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
partly  to  the  early  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  ;  to  the  self-same  cause,  the  presence  of  the  Eomance 
on  the  north-west  frontier  of  the  Ehine  is  clearly  to  be 
traced,  yet  here  the  north- Germ  an  Saxon  stock  is,  as  a  whole, 
comparatively  pure  and  unmixed.  These  were  the  in¬ 
fluencing  circumstances  that  changed  the  regular  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Gothic  tongue  into  the  rough  vulgar  dialect  of  the 
Alemanni :  which,  after  having  been  cultivated  and  polished 
for  centuries,  assimilated  more  and  more  to  the  Saxon  idiom, 
on  the  union  of  northern  and  southern  Germany  under  one 
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Emperor,  and  thus,  in  process  of  time,  formed  itself  into 
high  Grerinan.  In  the  so-called  Swabian  period  of  Hohen- 
staufen  rule,  it  attained  to  a  full  and  regular  conformation, 
but  soon  after  relapsed  into  pristine  rudeness,  on  the  social 
and  political  decline  of  the  empire. 

Of  all  Itomance  tongues,  the  Provencal  was  the  first  to  de¬ 
velop  itself,  probably  because  it  contained  the  smallest 
amount  of  foreign  admixture.  The  country  having  early 
become  subject  to  the  Eomans,  the  indigenous  idiom  soon 
became  extinct :  the  German  colony  being  proportionately 
small  and  unimportant.  To  conclude  our  survey  of  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  with  one  or  two  general  re¬ 
marks,  it  may  be  stated,  that  of  all  idioms  originating  in  an 
intermixture  of  Latin  with  German,  that  of  upper  Germany 
or  the  Alemanni,  and  the  Provengal  were  the  first  to  attain 
to  any  regular  development,  and  they  retained  the  greater 
purity  that  they  w^ere  the  least  alloyed.  Of  three  that  were 
subject  to  more  heterogeneous  admixture  than  some  others, 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  north  Erench,  this  latter,  which  difters 
most  from  Latin,  did  not  attain  its  highest  point  of  perfection 
until  after  the  two  former.  The  English  tongue  is  the 
youngest  of  all  in  point  of  time,  and  contains  nearly  equal 
parts  of  Latin  and  German  constituents.  Here,  too,  the 
chaotic  condition  necessarily  resulting  from  such  a  mixture 
endured  longest.  Tet,  the  intrinsic  beauty,  the  sound  vigour, 
the  facile  pliancy  of  that  language,  together  with  the  national 
spirit  of  its  literature,  prove  that  happy  results  are  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  such  elements  of  origin. 

The  general  regeneration  of  life  and  sentiment,  in  tiie 
age  of  the  Crusades,  was  particularly  manifest  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  that  kind  of  poetry  called,  in  theProvengal,  le  Oay~ 
Savoir,  which  produced  such  a  host  of  lays  of  chivalry  and 
love  among  the  most  genial  European  nations  of  that  day. 
Since  the  accents  of  love  breathe  throughout  all  the  chival¬ 
rous  poesy  of  the  period,  thus  constituting  a  marked  feature 
which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from  other  purely  heroic  songs, 
I  will,  first,  proceed  to  examine  the  love-poetry.  The  Min- 
neyesang  originated  with  the  Provencals,  and  was  then 
adopted  by  tlie  Italians,  wLo  are  supposed  to  have,  at  first, 
composed  the  poetry  exclusively  in  that  dialect.  The  Pro¬ 
vencal  is  now,  as  it  were  defunct,  and  hence  such  memorials 
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of  it  as  still  survive  in  collections  of  manuscripts  are  not 
turned  to  any  account.* 

Next  to  Trance,  in  point  of  time,  tlie  G ay -Savoir  \i\oomedi 
in  Grermany,  especially  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  This  species  of  sono;  did  not  reach  its  full  maturity 
in  Italy  until  the  time  of  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  bestowed  upon  it  an  artistic  finish,  whilst  in  Spain 
it  bloomed  a  century  later.  Indeed,  the  last  great  poet  who 
attained  to  any  degree  of  celebrity  therein  lived  far  into  the 
sixteenth  century :  this  was  Castiilejo,  who  accompanied 
Perdiuand  the  First  to  Austria. 

In  each  of  the  above  nations,  the  Minnegesang  assumed 
distinctive  and  peculiar  features,  in  accordance  with  the 
national  genius  ;  neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Italy,  any  one  nation  borrowed  largely 
from  the  rest ;  wFilst  chivalrous  poesy  ever  and  anon  was 
transplanted  from  one  region  to  another,  and  became  in 
some  degree,  a  species  of  public  property.  The  very  form 
of  the  Minnegesang  differed  in  various  countries.  Thyme 
is  common  to  them  all,  but  rhyme  musical,  and  almost  pro¬ 
digal  in  sportive  fulness.  This  quality,  in  which  they  all 
participated,  is  probably  owing  to  the  character  of  the 
music  of  that  time,  since  they  were  originally  intended  to 
be  sung. 

It  has  been  asserted,  on  slender  foundations,  that  the 
German  Minnesingers  derived  their  inspiration  from  the 
Provengal ;  this  is  the  less  probable,  seeing  that  there  were 
love-sou  gs  at  a  date  considerably  earlier.  So  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Pious,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in¬ 
terdict  the  nuns  the  too  frequent  use  of  these  German  love- 
songs  or  Wynelieder.  Some  of  the  German  princes,  it  is 
true,  more  accustomed  to  Italy  than  to  their  own  country, 
composed  poetry  in  the  Provencal  dialect :  yet  this  fact 
neither  affirms  nor  denies  any  thing  in  reference  to  the 
German  Minnegesang .  Had  their  verse  been  copied,  the 
German  minstrels  would  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  some 
mention  of  their  models,  as  Petrarch  often  does  with  such 


*  For  further  information  relative  to  this,  the  elder,  but  least  known 
branch  of  the  Romance  family  of  languages,  the  reader  is  referred  to  A.  W. 
von  Schlegel’s  work  “  Sur  la  langue  Provengale.” 
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feeling  and  beauty,  and  as  the  German  compilers  of  narra¬ 
tive  chivalrous  poesy  almost  invariably  cite  their  ProvenQ*al 
or  Erench  sources. 

However  this  may  be,  the  German  love-songs  are 
thoroughly  distinct,  both  in  point  of  cliaracter,  metrical 
form,  and  sentiment,  from  the  Provencal  and  the  French : 
the  German  being  the  most  copious  of  all  collections  of  this 
species  of  song  now  extant. 

The  gentle  spirit  that  animates  them  is  a  point  which 
most  readily  strikes  the  reader  ;  and  we  start  with  wonder 
on  beholding  the  names  of  knights  who  figure  therein  as 
heroes,  emblazoned  on  the  scroll  of  martial  heraldry.  Yet, 
this  antithesis  is  any  thing  but  rare  in  nature,  and  should  not 
be  alien  to  the  heart  that  throbs  with  noble  pulsations;  for 
in  the  midst  of  warlike  preparation,  the  tenderest  emotions 
will  sometimes  be  excited.*  And  thus  the  old  melody,  at¬ 
tributed  to  kingEichard,  is  a  soft  plaintive  ditty,  scarcely  to 
be  expected  from  the  lion-hearted  hero. 

But  whilst  it  hasnever  been  denied  that  the  German  love- 
songs  are  characterized  by  tender  feeling,  by  graceful  and 
harmonious  diction,  they  have  been  charged  with  uniformity 
and  puerilities.  The  first  of  these  two  objections  is  somewhat 
singular  ;  it  is  as  though  one  complained  of  a  superabundance 
of  fiowers  in  a  garden,  or  in  spring-time.  Undoubtedly, 
poems  of  this  sort  ought  to  scent  the  path  of  life,  in  separate 
clusters,  here  are  there,  without  nauseating  superfluity. 
Laura  herself  might  have  been  surfeited,  had  she  read,  at 
one  sitting,  all  the  stanzas  in  which  Petrarch  immortalized 
her  beauty  and  his  own  passion.  We  now  see,  in  a  collec¬ 
tive  poem,  the  varied  charms  of  a  hundred  poetic  garlands, 
which  lose  half  their  attractions,  by  being  so  primly  fes¬ 
tooned.  Though  the  songs  are  not  all  actually  addressed  to 
some  fair  charmer,  but  to  some  imaginary  object,  yet  they 
were  intended  to  be  sung,  and  thus  to  enliven  and  embellish 

,  *  Scott  beautifully  expresses  the  same  idea,  when  he  says  (Lay  of  the 
Last  INJiustrel,  canto  hi.) : — 

“  In  peace,  Love  tunes  the  shepherd’s  reed  ! 

In  war  he  mounts  the  warrior’s  steed  ; 

In  halls,  in  g-ay  attire  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets,  dances  on  the  g-reen. 

Love  rules  the  camp,  the  court,  the  grove,”  etc. — Transl.  note. 
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social  life.  Moreover,  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  love-songs, 
as,  indeed,  of  lyric  composition  generally,  if  it  be  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  fresh  natural  feeling  really  emanating  from  the 
heart,  to  move  only  within  a  limited  sphere  of  feeling  and 
thought.  This  is  confirmed  by  examples  drawn  even  from 
the  serious  lyrics  of  every  nation.  Teeling  must  prepon¬ 
derate  over  thought,  and  have,  as  it  were,  a  commanding 
aim,  if  it  is  to  be  suitably  expressed  in  melody ;  and  where 
feeling  predominates,  richness  of  thought  must  hold  a  subor¬ 
dinate  place.  Yariety  of  lyric  verse  is  commonly  met  with 
in  ages  of  imitation,  when  all  conceivable  subjects  are  treated 
in  every  possible  variety  of  form ;  the  tone  and  taste  of 
nations,  most  distinct  and  peculiar  in  their  genius,  are 
blended  together  without  any  reference  to  harmonious 
accord ;  the  original  nature  of  the  verse  having  degenerated 
into  smart  epigrams  or  elegant  bagatelles. 

The  other  objection  that  has  been  advanced,  tliat  of 
puerility,  is  not  altogether  unfounded  ;  yet,  I  know  not  if  it 
may,  really,  be  considered  as  such.  The  ancients,  though 
representing  the  fiery  glow  of  passion  in  their  erotic  poems, 
still  recognized  the  sportive  elements  of  Love,  inasmuch  as 
their  mythology  depicted  Amor  in  the  guise  of  a  child,  with 
whose  puerile  appearance  many  fanciful  conceits  and  images 
were  connected.  This  animated  character  of  chivalrous 
times  is  suggestive  of  the  many  violent  results  to  which 
the  passion  led.  The  page  of  history  teems  with  illustrations 
of  their  frequency.  In  the  Minne-lieder  the  serious  pas¬ 
sionate  features  of  Love  are  not  brought  out  in  such  strong 
relief.  Not  that  they  are  as  utterly  exempt,  from  sensuous¬ 
ness  as  the  Platonic  epigrams  and  sonnets  of  Petrarch.  Yet 
the  details  of -the  passion  are  but  lightly  touched.  With 
almost  exclusive  preference  the  Minne-singer  treated  of 
that  kind  of  feeling  which  most  readily  admits  of  free  scope 
for  the  play  of  imagination.  The  spirit  of  those  songs, 
especially  the  German,  may  be  thus  described.  Pespect  for 
the  sex,  one  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  Germans,  in 
the  rudest  times,  grew  still  more  refined  as  civilizntion  pro¬ 
gressed  ;  when  Christianity  progressively  purified  all  notions 
of  morality  and  delicacy,  this  respect  attained  to  a  sublime 
tenderness,  ennobling  and  beautiful,  even  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry.  The  Provencal  love-courts,  and  tribunals  in  which 
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verdicts  were  pronounced  on  disputed  cases,  witli  almost 
metaphysical  subtlety,  are  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of 
the  German  love-songs.  These  latter  are  artless  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  ingenious  conceits  of  Petrarch,  or  the  re¬ 
joinders  of  Spanish  lays  ;  yet  more  instinct  with  feeling  than 
either,  and  celebrating  not  only  the  transports  of  affection, 
hut,  likewise,  revelling  in  the  charms  of  nature  and  the 
delights  of  spring. 

Epics  are  altogether  the  poetry  of  the  past ;  the  bard  who 
in  an  age  of  refinement,  dares  attune  his  lyre  to  genuine 
epic  minstrelsy,  surveying  antiquity  from  some  eminence  of 
art,  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  advanced  civi¬ 
lization,  and  must  needs  possess  a  mind  endowed  with  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  highest  natural  endowments  ;  his  presence 
is  to  be  hailed  as  a  rare  phenomenon.  Dramatic  art,  on  the 
contrary,  can  never  reach  any  great  elevation  or  excellence 
except  in  polished  times.  Youth,  whether  of  individuals  or 
of  nations,  is  the  fitting  season  for  lyrical  excellence.  But 
the  period  of  the  Crusades  was  eminently  the  rejuvenescence 
of  activity  and  warlike  ardour,  as  it  was  of  fresh  vigorous 
feeling,  among  the  nations  of  the  West. 

Next  to  the  Crusades,  the  Normans,  perhaps,  contributed 
most  to  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  European  fancy.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  chivalry,  it  is  true,  were  already  sow]i  broad-cast, 
forming,  as  they  did,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  old  Ger" 
man  social  system ;  poetical  belief  in  the  marvellous,  in 
heroes  of  gigantic  strength,  mountain-sprites,  mermaids, 
fairies,  and  weird  dwarfs,  remained  as  relics  of  the  old 
northern  mythology.  But  the  Normans  vivified  all  those 
chivalrous  and  poetic  elements,  with  inspirations  drawn 
directly  from  the  living  source.  Neither  did  this  spirit 
desert  them  when  their  sentiments  became  Christian,  and 
their  language  Erench  ;  it  was  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  of  Prance  and  Christian  Europe;  it  followed  the  Nor¬ 
mans  into  England  and  Sicily,  and  accompanied  them  on 
their  dauntless  expeditions  to  J erusalem,  in  which  they  took 
so  distinguished  a  part.  Not  their  sentiments  only,  but 
tlieir  mode  of  life  too,  was  extremely  poetic ;  it  nurtured 
their  inclination  for  adventure,in  every  enterprise  it  prompted 
them  to  choose  the  most  daring  and  perilous  post ;  in  a  word, 
by  continuously  directing  their  attention  to  the  marvellous, 
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it  enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  on  the  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  history  of  Charlemagne  seems  to  have 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  them.  The  reliable  portion 
of  this  history  would  appear  rather  unfavourable  to  the 
laurels  of  that  emperor;  as,  for  instance,  the  battle  of 
Eoncesvalles,  in  which  the  French  army,  having  been  sur¬ 
prised  by  the  Arabs  and  Spaniards,  sustained  a  total  defeat, 
and  Foland  died  heroically  on  the  field.  That  reminiscences 
of  this  disaster  were  still  cherished  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  and  early  became  poetic  themes,  can  only  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way  ;  that,  despite  so  unhappy  a  reverse,  the  arms 
of  Charles  had,  on  the  whole,  presented  a  check  to  Arab 
incursions,  and,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  had  established  a  com¬ 
mon  bulwark  for  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  entire  AVest. 
There  were  additional  points  that  lent  a  more  than  passing 
interest  to  this  occurrence.  Those  knights  had  fallen  whilst 
vindicating  Christianity  against  her  mortal  foes  ;  though  they 
had  not  been  victorious  here  below,  they  had  won  for  them¬ 
selves  a  crown  of  heavenly  imperishable  laurels.  Their 
names  were  henceforth  recorded  in  the  glorious  muster-roll 
of  martyrs.  AVith  this  view,  unquestionably,  the  lay  in 
honour  of  E-oland  was  composed,  the  Norman  war-song : 
viewed  apart  from  this  consideration,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  a  plaintive  strain  should  have  been  selected  to  arouse 
the  martial  energies  of  a  warrior  host.  In  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  the  history  of  Charles’  exploits,  of  the  battle  of 
lloncesvalles,  and  of  lloland's  death,  was  celebrated  as  a 
crusade  ;  with  the  attention,  at  first,  of  holding  it  up  as  a 
pattern  for  the  imitation  of  crusaders  and  knights  ;  indeed, 
a  fabulous  crusade  was  long  attributed  to  Charlemagne. 
Traditions  of  sultans  and  the  magic  arts  of  the  East  were,  by 
degrees,  incorporated  in  this  history,  as  also  comic  personages 
and  ludicrous  fictions  of  every  kind.  The  crusaders,  on 
their  return,  disseminated  many  fabulous  legends,  and  about 
this  time  the  account  of  the  wonderful  travels  of  Marco  Polo 
— commonly  called  Messer  Millione  from  his  exaggerating 
tendencies — got  into  general  circulation.  Soon,  there  was 
nothing  prodigious  or  monstrous,  partially  founded  on  fact 
or  wdiolly  fabricated,  from  Morocco  to  China,  that  was  un¬ 
recorded  in  this  comprehensive  poem.  Thus,  the  authentic 
narrative  of  the  wars  of  Charles,  essentially  calculated  to 
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form  tlie  subject-matter  of  an  epic,  was  in  process  of  time 
shifted  from  its  rightful  ground,  and  made  the  vehicle  of 
unbridled  imagination.  It  assumes  this  form  in  Ariosto,  and 
some  otliers  who  preceded  or  followed  him  ;  when  the  poet, 
sure  of  the  magic  of  his  diction  and  imagery,  himself  breaks 
through  the  illusion  of  his  verse,  by  means  of  studied  excess, 
gratuitous  disorder,  and  the  winged  conceptions  of  his  wit. 


LECTUEE  YIII. 

TarED  SET  OE  CIIIYALROUS  PoEMS. - AllTIIUE  AND  THE 

Bound  Table. — Influence  of  the  Cbusades  and  of 
THE  East  on  the  poesy  of  the  West.  —  Aeabio 
Song.— The  Persian  Epic  op  Eekdusi. — Last  com¬ 
pilation  OF  the  Nibelungen-Lied. — AYolfeam  yon 
Eschenbach. — Beal  import  of  Gothic  Architec¬ 
ture.— Later  CHIYALEOUS  POETRY. — ThE  CiD. 

The  subjects  celebrated  in  mediaDval  chivalrous  poetry  are 
especially  selected  from  three  different  groups  of  fabulous 
history.  To  the  first  of  these  belong  such  legends  as  are 
immediately  connected  with  Gothic,  Prankish,  and  Burgun¬ 
dian  warriors  of  the  period  of  national  migration.  It  is  of 
their  praises  that  the  Nibelungen-lied  treats,  as  also  the  so- 
called which  is  a  collection  of  fragmentary  pieces. 
These  heroic  legends  have,  for  the  most  part,  some  historical 
foundation  :  they  breathe  the  northern  spirit,  they  consti¬ 
tuted  fruitful  themes  for  Scandinavian  minstrelsy,  and  are 
eminently  suggestive  of  paganism  and  the  old  German  my¬ 
thology.  Charlemagne  formed  the  second  great  topic  of 
chivalrous  poesy ;  especially  his  wars  with  the  Arabs,  the 
battle  of  Boncesvalles,  and  the  famous  exploits  of  his  assem¬ 
bled  chiefs.  Narrative  of  this  sort  was  not  long  in  deviating 
from  the  track  of  genuine  history  :  the  activity  of  the  hero 
was  soon  changed  into  the  supine  indolence  of  an  oriental 
despot.  This  view  may  have  been  somewhat  influenced  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Normans,  the  chief  cultivators  of 
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this  species  of  poetry,  were  accustomed  to  regard  Charles,  in 
the  midst  of  all  his  renown,  as  similarly  situated  to  the 
apathetic  monarchs  of  E'rance  in  their  own  time.  But, 
\\  hatever  the  cause  may  have  been,  the  fact  remains,  that 
descriptions  of  this  prince  gradually  gained  so  great  an  ac¬ 
cession  of  comic  humour  as  completely  to  overshadow  the 
element  of  reality  they  contained,  until  they  eventually  de¬ 
generated  into  mere  play  of  fancy,  as  is  seen  in  Ariosto. 
This  was  not  entirely  the  case  with  the  third  series  of 
chivalrous  poesy,  including  the  story  of  British  Arthur  and 
his  Bound  Table.  Here,  too,  the  purely  historical  portion 
of  tlie  narrative  was  enriched  with  strange  and  marvellous 
,  additions  afforded  by  the  Crusades,  and  even  farthest  India 
was  brought  within  the  sphere  of  poetic  representation. 
The  Arthur  of  history — a  Christian  king,  of  Celtic  origin,  in 
Britain — and  his  contests  with  the  early  pagan  leaders  of 
the  Saxons,  would  have  constituted  too  meagre  a  theme  for 
descriptive  song,  without  extraneous  assistance.  Destined 
as  it  was  to  represent  the  ideal  of  perfect  chivalry,  this  poem 
was  embellished  with  all  the  imagery  of  gorgeous  imagina¬ 
tion.  "With  it  were  connected  descriptions  of  the  relations 
of  love  to  chivalrous  adventure.  The  most  distinguished  lay 
of  this  set  partakes  of  the  elegiac  character,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  its  very  name  of  Tristram.  This  plaintive 
elegiac  tinge  is  exceedingly  becoming  to  representations  of 
this  nature :  both  because  of  the  striking  antithesis  obtain¬ 
ing  between  external  life  and  the  inward  consciousness  of 
the  transitory  evanescent  charms  of  youth,  which,  in  most 
cases,  leaves  an  impress  of  melancholy:  as  also  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  completely  satisfying  the  aspirations  of  loftier 
humanity.  The  poetic  atmosphere  of  knightly  manners  and 
deeds,  with  which  the  destiny  of  love  is  here  associated,  is 
tliroughout  beautifying  and  ennobling.  The  representations 
of  modern  times,  depicted  in  the  stern  reality  of  the  present 
moment,  resort  in  vain  to  psychological  refinements  and  to 
a  knowledge  of  life  and  manners  to  make  up  for  the  defect 
of  poetic  power.  The  world  and  its  inhabitants  cannot  be 
known  from  books.  It  is,  indeed,  the  province  of  poetry  to 
arouse  in  the  vet  untutored  bosom  a  presentiment  of  feel- 
ings,  which  are  already  a  natural  poetry,  and  to  re-awaken 
those  sensations  in  hearts  which  have  before  experienced 
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them  :  whilst  it  is  her  proud  prerogative  by  a  magical  power, 
not  to  ennoble  these  feelings,  but  to  preserve  them  in  their 
natural  element  of  Beauty.  Of  the  longer  chivalrous  love- 
epics  of  tlie  middle  ages,  Tristram  is  held  in  the  highest 
repute  by  all  nations ;  whilst,  in  order  to  guard  against  the 
risk  of  monotony,  Launcelot,  a  personification  of  genial  hu¬ 
mour,  was  added  as  a  companion  to  the  more  pensive  lay. 

There  was  yet  another  purpose  to  which  the  story  of 
Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table  was  made  subservient.  It 
was  not  only  intended  to  express  the  essence  of  knightly- 
virtue,  but  also  to  embody  the  conception  of  a  spiritual 
knighthood  that,  true  to  solemn  vows  and  unscathed  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  ordeal,  had  surmounted  the  successive 
steps  of  the  ladder  of  perfection.  This  did  not,  however, 
prevent  poetry  from  unfolding  her  rich  profusion  of  match¬ 
less  charms  in  depicting  varied  dangers  by  flood  and  field,  of 
War  and  of  Love,  both  in  the  East  and  the  West.  The 
name  of  St.  Grraal  designates  an  entire  series  of  chivalrous 
poems  allegorically  devised,  of  which  the  proposed  aim  is  to 
point  out  the  method  by  means  of  which  the  hero  is  to 
render  himself  more  worthy  of  the  secrets  and  relics  to  be 
entrusted  to  his  keeping.  But  certain  indications  would 
lead  us  to  infer  that  these  poems  were  not  destined  merely 
to  represent  the  ideal  of  spiritual  knighthood,  as  it  fiourished 
in  that  age  of  foremost  orders :  but  was  likewise  meant  to 
express  some  of  the  symbolical  conceptions  and  traditions 
entertained  by  a  few  of  these  orders,  especially  the  Tem¬ 
plars.  This  point  is,  to  some  extent,  fraught  with  historical 
significancy.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  take  notice  of  this 
circumstance,  as  far  as  I  am  aware:  and  his  opinion,  owing 
to  the  extent  of  his  researches,  is  entitled  to  our  respectful 
consideration.  Competent  judges  of  these  matters,  on  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  older  poems,  will  undoubtedly  coin¬ 
cide  with  his  views.  The  Erench  Bomaunts  of  St.  Grraal 
bear  uumistakeable  traces  of  the  fact,  and  their  presence  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  incontestable  in  the  artistic  Grerman 
compilation. 

AVe  have  seen,  then,  that  Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table, 
constituting  the  third  series  of  fabulous  chivalric  poesy, 
bears  a  peculiarly  allegorical  character.  These  three,  namely 
the  Nibelungen,  the  exploits  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  ad- 
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ventures  of  the  Eound  Table,  formed  the  leading  subjects  of 
mediaeval  poesy :  around  these  numerous  other  fictions 
gathered  as  around  a  common  centre.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  consider  the  varied  manifestations  of  the  genius  of 
chivalrous  poetry,  as  indeed  of  chivalry  itself,  that  obtained 
in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  ;  also  its  duration,  and 
the  several  modes  in  which  this  poetry  became  extinct, 
having  in  no  instance  attained  to  the  full  maturity  of  vigour 
and  artistic  excellence  of  which  it  was  unquestionably  suscep¬ 
tible.  However,  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  influence  of  the  Crusades  on  the  poetry  of 
the  West,  and  also  to  allude  to  the  connexion  which  the 
Eastern  muse  had  with  that  event. 

One  of  the  especial  effects  of  the  Crusades,  was  to  arouse 
the  imagination  on  contemplating  so  stupendous  an  under¬ 
taking.  The  achievements  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  were 
celebrated  in  the  self-same  age  in  which  he  lived :  they 
needed  not  the  mystery  of  antiquity  to  render  them  poetical. 
And  yet  minstrels  were  found  who  preferred  the  fabulous 
tales  respecting  Charlemagne,  and  those  of  the  Bound  Table, 
chiefly  because  they  afforded  a  wider  scope  to  the  imagina¬ 
tive  faculty. 

The  induence  that  oriental  poetry  exercised  on  Europe 
by  means  of  the  Crusades,  fall  short  of  what  is  usually 
supposed  :  so  much  of  it  as  is  real  belongs,  for  the  most  part, 
though  not  exclusively,  to  the  Persians  and  not  the  Arabs. 
Of  the  several  poetical  works  of  the  East  claiming  our 
notice,  there  are  two  which  chiefly  serve  to  express  this  in¬ 
fluence,  and  mark  the  spirit  that  was  thus  transmitted  to 
Europe,  or  was  originally  akin  to  the  genius  of  the  north. 
These  are  the  popular  collection  of  Arabic  tales,  known  as 
the  ‘‘  Thousand  and  one  nights,”  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar :  and  the  Persian  epics  of  Eerdusi,  who  has  been 
called  at  one  time  the  Homer,  and  at  another  the  Ariosto,  of 
the  East. 

The  older  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  before  Mahomet,  consisted, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  of  lyric  hero-songs,  in  which,  without  any 
reference  to  mythology,  martial  achievements  and  feelings  of 
,love  were  celebrated  with  the  glories  of  some  hero  and  his 
race.  All  that  tended  to  exalt  a  favourite  clan,  or  to  de¬ 
preciate  its  rivals,  was  fearlessly  and  umeservedly  stated. 
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Here  and  there,  praises  are  interspersed  with  moral  maxims 
and  ingenious  conceits,  such  as  are  congenial  to  oriental 
tastes.  Mythology  proper,  or  a  digest  of  fictions  relating  to 
supernatural  beings  engaged  in  contest  with  each  other, 
similar  to  the  creations  of  the  Greeks,  the  Persians,  and  the 
nations  of  the  north,  are  nowhere  found  in  early  Arabic 
poetry.  It  is  of  so  local  a  character  as  scarcely  to  admit  of 
being  transplanted ;  indeed,  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  Arab  life  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  desire  to  appre¬ 
ciate,  or  even  thoroughly  understand  their  poetry.  The 
absence  of  a  peculiar  mythology,  and  the  restricted  purpose 
of  the  song  to  celebrate  the  praises  of  some  Arab  clan,  sug¬ 
gest  a  comparison  with  the  strains  of  Ossian.*  Only,  that 
in  the  latter,  a  pensive  elegiac  tone  is  chiefly  conspicuous  : 
in  unison  with  the  feelings  incident  to  a  declining  race,  or 
the  inhabitants  of  a  region  enveloped  in  mist,  belted  with 
the  angry  waves  of  the  north  sea,  under  the  canopy  of  a 
murky  sky.  AVhilst  in  the  Arab  verse,  a  proud,  animated, 
and  daring  spirit  prevails,  the  utterance,  as  it  were,  of  a 
conquering  people,  and  suited  to  the  temper  of  a  southern 
clime.  Warlike  and  defiant  sentiments,  expressed  in  the 
tone  of  conscious  triumph,  are  throughout  apparent.  Min¬ 
strelsy  like  this  is  of  necessity,  purely  local,  and  flourishes 
^  only  on  its  native  soil.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strains  of 
mythological  heroic  legend  easily  pass  from  one  nation  to 
another,  and  everywhere  exhibit  traits  of  close  affinity. 

Mythological  poetry  was  essentially  foreign  to  the  early 
genius  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  related  of  one  of  the  contempora¬ 
ries  of  Mahomet  that  he  introduced  the  Persian  legends  of 
Isfendiar  and  some  other  adventurous  knights  into  Mecca, 
as  a  striking  novelty,  but  was  soon  rebuked  by  his  popular 

*  “  Fingal,”  is  come  out . a  brave  collection  of  similes,  and 

■will  serve  all  the  boys  at  Eton  and  Westminster  for  these  twenty  years. 
I  will  trust  you  with  a  secret,  but  you  must  not  disclose  it ;  I  should  be 
ruined  with  my  Scotch  friends;  I  cannot  believe  it  genuine;  I  can¬ 
not  believe  a  regular  poem  of  six  books  has  been  preserved,  uncorrupted, 
by  oral  tradition,  from  times  before  Christianity  was  introduced  into  the 
island.  What !  preserved  unadulterated  by  savages  dispersed  among  moun¬ 
tains,  and  so  often  driven  from  their  dens,  so  wasted  by  wars  civil  and 
foreign  !  Has  one  man  ever  got  all  by  heart  ?  I  doubt  it ;  were  parts 

preserved  by  some,  other  parts  by  others.  Mighty  lucky . ” — Horace 

Walpole’s  Lett,  (clxi.) — Transl.  note. 
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chief,  who  feared  that  their  popularity  would  injure  his  own 
poetry  and  his  own  projects. 

This  eager  fondness  for  the  exuberant  fancy  of  Persian 
poetry  was  abundantly  evinced  by  the  Arabs  when  they  held 
dominion  over  Asia.  The  “Thousand  and  one  nights,” 
already  referred  to,  giving  obvious  proof  of  this.  The  critics 
of  oriental  literature  are  agreed  in  ascribing  the  more  won¬ 
derful  and  fairy  portions  of  these  charming  stories  to  Persian 
if  not  Hindoo  origin.  AVe  are  as  yet  ignorant  as  to  whether 
the  Arabs  possessed  any  indigenous  chivalric  poesy  other 
than  the  panegyric  hero-verse  which  has  been  briefly  sketched 
above.  But  even  though  some  strange  production  of  this 
sort  were  at  any  time  discovered,  such  a  circumstance  would 
not  naturally  invalidate  the  general  proposition. 

Elfin-sprites,  mountain-goblins,  mermaids,  giants,  dwarfs, 
dragons,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  fanciful  creation,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  principal  machinery  of  northern  mythology  long 
before  the  period  of  the  Crusades.  These  were  not  borrowed, 
but  bore  marks  of  primeval  kindred  with  Persian  demono¬ 
logy.  The  soft  fairy  forms  of  the  south,  and  oriental  gor¬ 
geousness  of  colouring,  wTre  all  that  accrued  to  the  AA'^est 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  East.  But  another  remarka¬ 
ble  point  of  agreement  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Considera¬ 
ble  mythological  importance  is  attached  to  the  great  Persian 
epic,  in  which  the  Bard — who  flourished  about  the  tenth 
century  of  our  era —collected  the  various  legends  of  his 
country’s  warriors  and  monarchs.  He  celebrated  them  in 
the  richest  glow  of  the  language  of  that  time,  and  the  purity 
of  his  diction,  together  with  his  vivid  fancy,  earned  for  him 
the  epithet  of  “  Paradisaic.”  The  splendour  of  Dschemschid, 
a  hero  who  embodies  in  his  own  person  all  the  perfection 
and  excellence  of  sublunary  greatness,  inaugurates  this  fic¬ 
tion,  as  the  golden  age  of  Persia’s  ancient  glory,  and  of  the 
whole  Asiatic  world.  But  when,  after  centuries  of  renown, 
that  Sun  of  Bighteousness  sets,  and  the  monarch  abandons 
himself  to  pride  and  arrogance,  the  land  of  light  is  given  over 
as  a  prey  to  the  powers  of  darkness.  The  combat  between 
Iran  and  Turan,  the  holy  domain  of  light  and  the  wild 
region  of  darkness,,  now  become  the  centre  around  which  all 
future  poetry  revolves.  The  victory  of  the  noble  Eeridun 
over  the  malignant  Zohak,  and  his  fruitless  contest  with  the 
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liencl-like  Afrasiab  ;  the  universal  dominion  of  the  latter,  and 
the  gloom  that  shrouds  the  whole  empire  ;  the  advent  of 
Itastan  and  his  successful  opposition  to  lawless  violence, 
until  King  Chosru  eventually  terminates  the  career  of  Afra- 
siab’s  guilt  and  establishes  an  historical  dynasty :  all  these 
are  fictions  embodying,  in  the  form  of  heroic  legend,  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  fierce  struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  such 
as  the  ancient  Persians  loved  to  contemplate.  All  their 
other  poetry  breathes  a  similar  spirit,  and  expresses  a  like  re¬ 
ference.  Most  of  the  Christian  poems,  dating  from  the 
middle  ages,  are  based  on  a  corresponding  contest  be¬ 
tween  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  an  antithesis,  by  the 
bye,  to  which  the  Greeks  were  strangers.  Christianity 
differs  from  the  Persian  principles  of  eternal  contention 
between  good  and  evil,  only  in  so  far  as  this  system  is  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  sphere  of  the  Divinity  himself,  and  as  the 
existence  of  two  independent  radical  powers  is  assumed. 
But  this  distinction  appertains,  after  all,  rather  to  the 
domains  of  metaphysics.  In  the  physical,  as  in  the  moral 
world,  in  nature  as  in  man,  Christianity  recognizes  the 
contrast  of  good  and  evil,  the  perpetual  struggle  of  light 
and  darkness :  and  this  antithesis  is  apparent  throughout 
the  whole  of  Christian  representation,  poesy,  and  allegory. 
However  this  resemblance  originated  :  whether  in  a  simila¬ 
rity  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  or  in  the  fact  of  blind  and 
obsequious  adherence  to  a  beaten  track,  the  inference  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  see  the  links  that  con¬ 
nected  the  imaginative  faculties  of  remote  nations. 

The  later  romantic  fictions  of  Persia, —  Meschnim  and 
Leila,  Chosru  and  Schirin — in  their  character  of  chivalric 
love-epics,  a  species  unknown  to  the  muse  of  ancient  times, 
still  remind  us  of  mediaeval  poetry.  Yet  the  wild  luxuriance 
and  lavish  prodigality  of  imagery,  common  in  the  East,  are 
altogether  at  variance  with  Western  tastes,  whilst  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  love  and  morality  are  depicted  in  a  manner  still 
more  foreign  to  the  genius  of  European  customs. 

On  comparing  the  fabliaux  and  tales  with  Arabic 

stories,  it  will  appear  that  many  legends  of  the  kind  were 
brought  to  Europe,  from  the  East,  probably  by  the  oral 
narration  of  the  Crusaders.  This  conjecture,  moreover, 
receives  confirmation  from  occasional  variations  in  details, 
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as  also  from  the  peculiar  shape  in  which  some  of  these  nar¬ 
ratives  appear.  The  influence  exercised  may,  at  the  same 
time,  have  been  mutual,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that,  here 
and  there,  a  novel  might  have  passed  over  to  the  Arabs, 
from  the  West,  during  a  period  of  frequent  and  prolonged 
intercourse  between  oriental  and  occidental  nations.  No 
complete  or  connected  epic  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Europeans  from  any  Eastern  source ;  for  even  the  fabulous 
history  of  Alexander,  which  afforded  the  Persians,  too,  subject- 
matter  for  a  romantic  epic,  was  taken  from  some  Greek 
chronicle  for  the  purpose  of  being  remodelled  into  chivalric 
poetry.  The  legends  of  the  ancients  having  reference  to 
Trojan  adventures,  were  likewise  drawn  from  later  popular 
books,  by  no  means  from  any  of  tlie  great  poets.  Our  own 
age,  so  rich  in  historical  lore,  the' first  in  every  kind  of  imi¬ 
tation,  can  afford  to  look  down  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pride,  if  not  of  self-complacency,  on  such  clumsy  and  childish 
efforts  as  Trojan  and  other  chivalrous  legends  of  the  middle 
ages  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  antique.  But  with  all  these 
acknowledged  deficiencies,  the  period  referred  to  had  certain 
compensating  advantages,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  by  what  means  those  Grecian  hero-legends  rivetted  the 
attention  and  the  admiring  sympathy  of  people  in  that  age. 
It  was  the  heroic-age  of  Christendom,  and  in  those  Greek 
legends  there  was  many  a  feature  calculated  to  suggest  re¬ 
miniscences  of  chivalry.  Tancred  and  Richard,  with  their 
minstrels  and  troubadours,  in  many  respects  resembled 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  the  Trojan  rhapsodists  much  more  than 
did  the  captains  and  bards  of  later  and  more  cultivated 
times.  Eor  the  same  reason,  Alexander’s  exploits  were 
selected  as  a  theme  for  minstrelsy  to  hallow,  since,  of  all 
historical  subjects,  without  any  fabulous  additions,  they  were 
best  adapted  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  from  the  strange 
and  poetical  accompaniments  associated  with  the  career  of 
that  conqueror. 

On  the  whole,  the  general  intercourse  existing  between 
diverse  nations  at  this  time,  and  not  without  effect  on  the 
several  peoples  of  the  AVest,  was  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
interchange  of  fiction,  characteristic  of  different  races  and 
lands.  So  chaotic  was  the  mixture  resulting  from  this  pro¬ 
cess  that,  in  the  sequel,  some  of  the  leading  native  traditions 
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of  Europe  resolved  themselves  into  a  mere  play  of  the  fancy, 
and  were  detached  from  all  historical  connection. 

There  is  but  one  general  standard  of  criticism  for  the 
great  mass  of  romantic  poetry,  which,  at  this  time,  was  either 
limited  to  some  one  of  the  principal  sets  of  medigeval  story, 
or,  if  independent  of  these,  was  founded  on  veritable  fact. 
Their  value  is  so  much  the  higher  in  proportion  as  they  rest 
on  a  historical  foundation,  and  have  a  national  import  and 
character ;  in  proportion  also  as  they  exhibit  the  wonder¬ 
ful  in  poetry,  and  the  free  play  of  the  imagination  in  an  un¬ 
constrained  and  natural  manner,  and  especially  if  they 
express  the  spirit  of  love.  I  do  not  mean  merely  a  mild,  mo¬ 
derate,  and  as  it  were  loving  treatment  of  everything  that  is 
represented,  but  rather  the  spirit  which  especially  distin¬ 
guishes  all  Christian  poetry ;  even  where  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  or  the  intention  of  the  poet  requires  a  tragical  result, 
it  is  never  with  the  simple  feeling  of  destruction,  ruin,  or 
inevitable  fate ;  but  rather  a  new  higher  life  in  a  glorified 
form  is  called  forth  from  suffering  and  death,  and  the 
earthly  victim,  after  succumbing  to  sorrow,  is  represented 
when  the  conflict  is  over,  as  adorned  by  a  crown  of  victory 
in  the  upper  world. 

Let  us  cast  another  glance  at  the  further  development  of 
chivalric  poetry,  or  its  early  decline  among  the  foremost 
European  nations  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eeformation : 
beginning  with  Germany,  whose  literature  in  this  respect  and 
at  this  period,  if  not  intrinsically  the  richest  is  at  least  the 
most  fully  known  ;  and  ending  with  Italy,  in  which  country 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  seems  never  to  have  had  much  domi¬ 
nion  or  impression,  and  whose  poesy  very  early  evinced  a 
decided  leaning  to  the  form  and  manner  of  the  antique. 

The  actual  commencement  of  the  bloom  of  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  minstrelsy  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Erede- 
rick  the  Eirst,  in  the  twelfth  century.  In  the  first  portion 
of  the  fourteenth  century  the  beauty  of  its  early  blossom 
had  passed  away  :  from  this  time,  down  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  poetry, and  the  language  generally  continued  to 
be  treated  after  a  manner  apparently  similar,  though  not 
really  so.  Increasing  pains  were  bestowed  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  prose,  whilst  verse  as  an  art  was  neglected,  poetic 
language  gradually  deteriorated  and  hardened,  it  passed  on 
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to  slow  degeneracy  till  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  universal  shaking  of 
ideas,  the  instrument  of  thought,  too,  underwent  a  complete 
change.  A  barrier,  as  it  were  visible,  separated  and  defined 
the  limits  of  art  in  the  two  respective  epochs.  Before  Bar- 
barossa’s  time  the  high  degree  of  culture  to  which  Germany 
had  attained,  and  that  eminently  distinguished  her  under  the 
Saxon  and  early  Brankish  emperors,  w^ould  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  Latin  rather  than  a  purely  German  cast.  The 
imperial  Court  and  all  that  was  connected  with  it  was  sensi¬ 
bly  impressed  with  this  stamp.  The  centralization  of  power 
from  which  emanated  decrees  affecting,  not  only  the  whole 
of  Germany,  but  likewise  one  half  of  Italy,  Lotharingia  in 
great  part  Bomanic,  Burgundy  all  but  completely  so,  and 
which  swayed  the  destinies  of  numerous  petty  states,  could 
not  have  been  maintained  in  full  efficiency  liad  any  other 
idiom  than  Latin  been  adopted.  Hence  too  those  emperors 
who  were  for  long  periods  absent  from  Germany  composed 
in  Latin,  as  for  instance  some  members  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstaufen,  though  there  were  others  who  made  use  of 
their  own  German  tongue.  But  the  same  reasons  that  con¬ 
trolled  state-action  also  influenced  the  commercial  policy  of 
Germany  :  the  two  principal  dialects  of  the  Slavonic  and  the 
indigenous  idiom,  namely  north  and  south  German,  Saxon 
and  Alemannic,  not  then  coalescing  as  they  subsequently  did, 
but  constituting  two  widely  differing  languages.  The  revival 
of  the  German  language  under  Brederick  the  Birst  appears  to 
me  not  so  much  due  to  any  private  personal  exertions  he 
himself  made  in  its  behalf,  as  to  the  circumstance  that  there 
were  several  princes  at  this  time,  whose  dominions  though 
not  extensive  enough  to  demand  the  exclusive  attention  of 
administration,  yet  sufficed  to  secure  the  independence  of 
their  lords,  who  thus  had  leisure  to  indulge  their  literary 
tastes.  To  the  courts  of  Thuringia’s  Landgraves  and  of  the 
Austrian  Babenbergers  collected  together  an  assemblage  of 
poets  and  minstrels  from  various  quarters.  The  extant  form  of 
the  Hibelungen-lied  doubtless  emanated  from  some  poet  resi¬ 
dent  in  Austria.  Bor  the  country  and  residence  of  the  poet 
are  indicated  not  only  by  great  accuracy  of  local  knowledge, 
but  also  by  a  manifest  desire  to  dwell  upon  and  extol  Austrian 
greatness.  The  Margrave  Budiger,  a  popular  hero  of  the 
country,  is  mentioned  not  without  some  violence  to  chrono- 
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logy.*  The  same  circumstance  may  have  favourably  influ¬ 
enced  the  descriptions  of  Attila  :  for  in  Hungary,  closely  allied 
as  it  Mvas  with  Austria,  legends  relating  to  Attila  were  still 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  :  he  was  revered  as  a  national 
hero,  and  regarded  by  all  classes  with  a  more  than  common 
predilection.  When  Kudiger  reminds  Chriemhild,  on  her 
hesitating  to  accept  a  pagan  husband,  that  many  Christian 
knigljts  and  lords  were  assembled  at  the  Court  of  Attila,  he 
does  so  in  strict  accordance  with  historic  truth. f  Another 
j)assage  is  somewhat  more  startling,  in  which  the  mode  of  life 
at  that  Court  is  represented  to  have  been  partly  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  and  partly  of  a  pagan  character  :  and  where  it  is  said 
that  Attila  rewarded  each  according  to  his  deserts  and  the 
measure  of  his  life  and  deeds.  Thus  poetry  arbitrarily 
changed  the  character  of  Attila,  the  ruthless  conqueror,  into 
that  of  a  gentle  magnanimous  ruler  resembling  the  Chris¬ 
tian  emperors ;  whilst  she  represented  Charlemagne,  the 
most  energetic  of  autocrats,  as  an  indolent  monarch  who 
accomplishes  nothing. 

The  period  at  which  the  Hibel ungen-lied  was  last  com¬ 
piled  may,  in  all  likelihood,  be  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Leopold 
the  Gflorious,  the  last  but  one  of  the  line  of  Babenberg.:]; 
And  since  the  composer  of  such  a  W'Ork  could  not  well  have 
been  an  obscure  personage,  if  we  were  inclined  to  point  to 
some  one  name  as  the  probable  author,  Henry  of  Ofterdin- 
gen,  born  in  Thuringia  but  settled  in  the  Austrian  domi¬ 
nions,  might  be  mentioned.  But  whatsoever  our  opinion 
on  this  head  may  be,  now  that  so  noble  a  poem  has  been  the 
subject  of  paraphrase  and  comment,  and  like  the  Homeric 
songs,  been  taken  in  hand  by  a  numerous  tribe  of  critics  and 
poetasters  :  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  it  did  not  result  from  a 
mere  collection  of  fragmentary  legends,  but  in  its  present 
form,  was  the  production  of  some  eminent  master  of  lyric 
art,  who,  by  the  magic  of  his  verse  and  the  skilful  combina- 

•  There  is  a  considerable  interval  between  the  two  periods. — Transl. 
note. 

f  INIr.  Lockhart  is  in  error  in  supposing:  Chriemhild  to  have  been  of  the 
male  sex  :  she  was  the  wife  o?  Sieg-fried,  and  is  sometimes  called  Gud~ 
run. —  Tra7isl.  note. 

i  The  house  of  Babenberg-  derived  from  the  Frankish  kings,  and  was 
noted  for  the  number  of  its  illustiious  scions.  Besides  Leopold  the 
Glorious,  the  scourg-e  of  rebellious  races,  Duke  Albert,  too,  proved  him¬ 
self  not  unworthy  of  his  high  lineuge. —  Transl.  note. 
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tion  of  liis  materials,  bas  produced  a  "work  far  surpassing  all 
others  of  the  same  kind  in  that  age. 

This  poem  excels  all  its  contemporaries  not  merely  in  the 
picturesque  genius  of  its  diction,  the  tasteful  grouping  of  its 
subjects,  but  also  in  the  uniform  regularity  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  conclusion  is  almost  dramatically  perfect :  it  is 
divided  into  six  books,  these  in  their  turn  are  subdivided 
into  lesser  portions  or  cantos,  like  so  many  rhapsodies  suit¬ 
able  to  the  minstrel’s  art.  The  bard  has  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his  inspiration,  for  with  the 
exception  of  individualities,  few  actual  traces  of  the  Crusades 
are  observable  throughout  the  work :  if  there  be  any  such 
vestiges,  they  are  isolated,  and  by  no  means  generally  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  spirit  which  was  impressed  on  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  compositions  of  that  time. 

The  influence  of  the  Crusades  and  of  other  expeditions  to 
the  East,  necessarily  so  acceptable  to  the  bards  of  the  period, 
is  much  more  visible  in  many  portions  of  the  Hero-hook^ 
which  are  very  unequal  in  value. 

Of  the  remaining  poems  of  chivalry,  those  relating  to 
Charlemagne  were  most  probably  the  first  to  appear  in  a 
German  form,  but  subsequently  Arthur  and  the  Hound 
Table  became  a  prodigious  favourite.  AYere  I  inclined  to 
pass  a  general  verdict  on  the  merits  of  this  old  German 
poetry,  of  chivalrous  and  romantic  contents,  or  to  describe 
what  might  have  been  desiderated,  I  would  say  that  in  its 
essential  spirit  and  tone  it  too  nearly  resembles  the  Minne- 
lieder.  The  perfection  of  chivalric  poesy  would,  in  my 
opinion,  consist  in  these  two  points :  a  thorough  identifica¬ 
tion  with  the  spirit  of  national  legend,  and  an  heroic  ener¬ 
getic  vigour  almost  equal  to  that  of  an  epic,  coupled,  in  those 
passages  that  more  immediately  appeal  to  the  feelings  with  a 
tenderness  such  as  pervades  the  Minne-lieder.  And  if  Chris¬ 
tian  allegory  lent  the  charms  of  her  poetic  beauty  to  the  whole, 
there  would  be  a  desirable  accession  of  calm  and  transparent 
depth.  I  will  not  now  stop  to  consider  whether  this  ideal 
standard  of  perfection  has  been  reached  by  any  of  the  roman¬ 
tic  poets  of  Italy,  England,  or  Germany.  Torquato  Tasso 
appears  to  have  approached  nearest  to  it.  A  few  German 
versions  of  stories  of  that  age,  especially  Tristram,  are  still 
extant  in  musical  rhythm  and  elegant  tenderness  of  expres¬ 
sion  ;  they  altogether  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  Minne-lieder. 
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Wolfram  von  Esclienbach*  was,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
artistic  G-erman  bard  of  this  period:  he  selected  from  the 
story  of  King  Arthur  such  portions  as  contained  manifest 
allegory,  and  an  allusion  to  spiritual  chivalry :  especially 
those  symbolical  traditions  relating  to  the  Templars,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above.  In  his  own  age.  Wolfram  was 
equally  celebrated,  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  with 
Dante,  to  whom  he  may  justly  he  compared,  both  on  account 
of  their  common  partiality  for  allegory,  and  a  fondness  for 
parading  that  erudition  in  which  they  certainly  excelled  all 
contemporary  minstrels.  He  may  he  compared  to  Ariosto 
in  regard  to  his  oriental  fulness  of  detail  and  gorgeousness 
of  colouring.  Old  poems,  in  this  respect,  resemble  old  paint- 
iugs  or  other  works  of  art ;  it  often  happens  that  when  first 
these  are  rescued  from  the  dust  of  ages,  their  great  value  is 
not  thoroughly,  if  at  all,  appreciated,  but  wdieu  they  have 
uudergone  a  process  of  restoration,  their  excellence  is  patent 
to  all  eyes.  Comparison  can  rarely,  in  full  justice,  be  insti¬ 
tuted  between  poets  who  flourished  in  different  ages  and  in 
the  midst  of  different  nations,  inasmuch  as  each  constitutes 
a  distinct  and  separate  existence.  I  therefore  prefer  adopt¬ 
ing  another  mode  of  comparison.  In  the  sublime  sibiplicitv 
of  idea,  as  also  in  the  peculiar  style  of  decoration,  that  cha¬ 
racterize  these  poems,  they  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  monuments  of  Gothic  art,  which  still  impress  the  be¬ 
holder  with  mixed  feelings  of  astonishment  and  admiration. 
The  resemblance  is  further  increased  by  the  circumstance 
that  Gothic  architecture,  like  chivalrous  poesy,  remained,  to 
a  certain  extent,  an  Idea,  never  being  fully  developed  into 
practical  application.  Isolated,  imperfect,  or  decaying  struc¬ 
tures,  afford  but  little  insight  into  their  plan  or  their  figura¬ 
tive  signification  to  any  one  unacquainted  with  the  leading 
types  of  Gothic  art,  and  ignorant  of  the  ideas  it  embodies. 
The  real  mediaeval,  more  especially  that  of  Germany,  is  no¬ 
where  so  thoroughly  expressed  as  in  the  memorials  of  this 
architectural  style,  erroneously  called  Gothic  ;  the  origin  of 
which,  as  also  its  progressive  features,  may,  to  this  day,  be 
said  to  be  lost  in  obscurity  and  doubt.  The  misnomer  is 

*  Sometimes  called  EscLilbuch,  be  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  13th 
century. —  Transl.  note. 
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now  generally  admitted,  and  it  is  commonly  understood  that 
this  mediaBval  style  of  architecture  did  not  originate  with 
the  Groths,  hut  sprung  up  at  a  later  date,  and  speedily 
attained  its  full  maturity  without  exhibiting  various  grada¬ 
tions  of  formation.  I  allude  to  that  style  of  Christian  art 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  vaults  and  arches,  its  pillars 
which  resemble  bundles  of  reeds,  and  general  profusion  of 
ornament  modelled  after  leaf  and  flower :  totally  unlike  the 
older  species  of  art  copied  from  the  modern  Greek  structure 
of  St.  Sophia’s,  Constantinople.  There  is  very  little,  if  any, 
of  the  Moorish  element  in  this  style:  whilst  edifices,  und*e- 
niably  Moorish,  scattered  throughout  Sicily  and  Spain,  are 
of  a  totally  different  stamp.  In  the  East  too,  so-called 
Gothic  structures  abound  :  but  built  by  Christians,  being 
for  the  most  part  castles  and  churches  of  the  Templars  and 
the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  period  during  which  this 
peculiar  architecture  flourished  may  be  said  to  include  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Germany 
was,  doubtless,  its  more  immediate  home  ;  and,  in  accordance 
with  its  principles,  German  artists  built  the  cathedral  at 
Milan,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of  Italians  at  that 
time.  But  its  adoption  was,  by  no  means,  confined  to  Ger¬ 
many  or  the  German  Ketheriands,  but  diffused  over  exten¬ 
sive  districts  of  England,  and  the  north-west  of  France. 
We  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  real  originators  of 
these  architectural  principles :  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  conceived  from  the  designs  of  one  individual  master,  or 
his  name  would,  most  probably,  have  been  recorded.  It  is 
more  likely  to  suppose  that  the  design  emanated  from  some 
artistic  association,  closely  allied  and  confederated,  in  differ¬ 
ent  countries.  But  whoever  the  originators,  it  is  evident 
that  their  iutention  was  not  merely  to  pile  up  huge  stone 
edifices,  but  to  embody  certain  ideas.  How  excellent  soever 
the  style  of  a  building  may  be,  if  it  convey  no  meaning, 
express  no  sentiment,  it  cannot  strictly  be  considered  a 
creation  of  Art :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  this,  at 
once  the  most  ancient  and  sublime  of  creative  arts,  cannot 
directly  stimulate  the  feelings  by  means  of  actual  appeal  or 
faculty  of  representation.  Its  broad  import  alone,  then, 
enables  it  to  become  the  exponent  of  a  certain  class  of  sen¬ 
timents,  to  arouse  the  pathos  of  noble  natures.  Hence, 
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architecture  generally  bears  a  symbolical  hidden  meaning, 
whilst  the  Christian  architecture  of  mediaeval  Germany  does 
so  in  an  eminent  and  especial  degree.  Pirst  and  foremost, 
there  is  the  expression  of  devotional  thought  towering 
boldly  aloft,  from  this  lowly  earth,  towards  the  azure  skies 
and  an  omnipotent  God.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  impression, 
though  it  may  not,  in  all  cases,  resolve  itself  into  distinct 
sentiment,  on  beholding  the  sublimity  of  those  vaulted 
arches  and  those  fluted  columns.  The  whole  plan  is  indeed 
replete  with  symbols  of  deep  significance,  traced  and  illus¬ 
trated,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  the  records  of  the  period. 
The  altar  pointed  Eastward  :  the  three  principal  entrances 
expressed  the  conflux  of  worshippers  gathered  together  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  three  steeples  corresponded 
to  the  Christian  Trinity.  The  Quire  arose  like  a  temple 
within  the  Temple  on  an  increased  scale  of  elevation.  The 
form  of  the  Cross  had  been  of  early  establishment  in 
the  Christian  Church :  not  accidentally,  as  has  been  conjec¬ 
tured  by  some,  but  with  a  view  to  completeness,  a  consti¬ 
tuent  part  of  the  whole.  Erom  the  first,  Christian  archi¬ 
tecture  avoided  the  use  of  rounded  pillars,  but  since  the 
combination  of  three  or  four  shafts  was  not  in  unison  with 
the  laws  of  artistic  beauty,  the  graceful  tubular  form,  so 
rich  in  its  simplicity,  was  adopted.  The  rose  will  be  found 
to  constitute  the  radical  element  of  all  decoration  in  this 
architectural  style :  from  it  the  peculiar  shape  of  window, 
door,  and  steeple  is  mainly  derived,  in  their  manifold  variety 
of  foliated  tracery.  The  cross  and  the  rose  are,  then,  the 
chief  symbols  of  this  mystic  art.  On  the  whole,  what  is 
sought  to  be  conveyed  is  the  stupendous  Idea  of  Eternity, 
the  earnest  thought  of  Death,  the  death  of  this  world, 
wreathed  in  the  lovely  fulness  of  an  endless  blooming  life  in 
the  world  that  is  to  come. 

I  have  thus  wished  to  shew,  in  passing,  by  an  example,  to 
how  great  an  extent  some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  middle 
ages  still  stand  in  need  of  comment  and  explanation  :  not¬ 
withstanding  that  ordinary  critics  are  in  the  habit  of  indis¬ 
criminately  rejecting  much,  of  which  they  know  neither  the 
origin  nor  the  real  import. 

The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  witnessed  a  leaning, 
in  German  poetry,  to  the  moral  didactic  species,  partly  alie- 
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gorical,  partly  satirical  in  character.  The  fabulous  story  of 
Eeinehe  Fuchs  may  be  cited  as  a  fair  example  of  this  style 
of  composition :  in  which  a  facetious  description  is  given  of 
the  world  as  it  then  was  constituted,  how  among  citizens 
and  knights,  populace  and  monarchs,  the  honest  man  fared 
the  worst,  and  how,  among  the  lower  animals,  the  wily  fox 
carried  off  the  victor}",  along  with  fortune,  lionour,  and  do¬ 
minion.  If  chivalric  minstrelsy  had  gradually  drawn  nearer 
to  the  regions  of  fancy  till,  at  last,  it  completely  lost  sight 
of  its  historic  home,  the  opposite  extreme  was  now  resorted 
to,  of  compiling  detailed  metrical  chronicles.  Thus  an  elFec- 
tual  barrier  was  set  up  between  the  two  constituent  elements 
of  genuine  epic  verse.  The  tw"o  last  chivalrous  efforts,  dating 
from  the  period  of  older  poesy,  of  any  importance,  were  pub¬ 
lished,  and  one  of  them  probably  composed  in  part,  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian — Theuerdank  and  Weisskunig.  They 
areof  the  essence  of  chivalric  poetr}^,  if  judged  by  the  spirit  that 
pervades  them,  and  therefore  valuable  :  whilst  the  garb  in 
wdiich  they  are  clad — half  history,  half  allegory — is  anything 
but  happy  or  httiug,  being  rather  a  clog  upon  .that  noble 
freedom  which  may  with  truth  be  styled  the  last  lingering 
relic  of  the  fine  old  German  spirit. 

In  Trance,  as  in  England,  wdiilst  the  spirit  of  chivalry 
continued  to  exert  an  influence  on  society,  yet  its  poetry  de¬ 
clined  at  an  early  period,  before  it  had  attained  to  any  thing 
approaching  to  artistic  development.  In  Trance  this  species 
of  verse  speedily  resolved  itself  into  prose,  and  long  tedious 
chivalric  clironicles  were  substituted  for  the  living  strains  of 
the  older  poetry.  The  change  was  not  quite  so  unfavourable 
in  England,  inasmuch  as,  here  and  there,  poetic  chords  still 
vibrated  with  the  melodies  of  the  olden  time,  embodied  in 
romance  and  ballad.  A  few"  Trench  romances,  too,  are  ex¬ 
tant,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  pathetic  tenderness  ; 
yet,  they  cannot  for  a  moment  compare  with  the  rich  tones 
of  English  and,  especially,  Scotch  ballads  ;  any  more  than  the 
Minne-lieder  of  north-Trance  can  vie  with  the  Provence 
minstrelsy.  Of  the  genuine  poets  who  flourished  during  the 
older  Trench  period,  Thibault,  Count  of  Champagne  and  King 
of  Navarre,  deserves  a  high,  if  not  the  foremost,  position. 
The  fictitious  histories  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Round  Table 
were  first  rendered  from  Latin  into  Trench,  and  orally  per- 
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petuated  in  the  lays  and  legends  of  that  language.  But  we 
cannot  well  separate  the  two  countries — Prance  and  England 
— in  detailing  the  literature  of  this  period.  When  the 
Minne-lieder  Nourished,  Provence  was  a  lief  of  the  German 
empire, and  under  the  seignioralty  of  Burgundy  ;  from  the  very 
time  that  Erederic  Barbarossa  eufeoded  Count  Berengar, 
the  palmy  period  of  the  Minne-lied  and  of  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture  generally  dates  in  Provence,  separated  from  the  rest 
of  Prance  by  a  difterent  idiom  and  mode  of  government. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  were, 
for  the  most  part,  subject  to  English  rule  :  hence  a  material 
share  in  promoting  the  development  of  mediaeval  chivalry  and 
poesy  is  attributable  not  to  the  inhabitants  of  Prance  exclu¬ 
sively,  but  to  the  JN  Ormans  in  England  as  well  as  Prance. 

The  well-known  Bomance  of  the  Bose,  famous  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  it  was,  scarcely  permits  us  to  entertain  any 
lofty  notion  of  the  early  progress  of  the  language.  Prencli 
literature  of  the  fourteenth  century  does  not  present  any 
very  attractive  aspect :  chronicles  of  chivalry  were  indeed 
extensively  multiplied,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  judge, 
the  language  of  the  age  was  by  no  means  comparable  to 
either  the  prose  or  poetry  of  Spain  and  Italy,  in  point  ot 
finished  culture  or  forcible  expression.  The  perfected  form 
of  the  Prench  idiom  was  reserved  for  a  more  later  time.  In 
this  respect  England  likewise  advanced  but  slowly :  for  even 
Chaucer,  whose  talents  and  attainments  were  so  distinguished 
that  he  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  standard  for  the  language  ol 
the  period,  had  efi'ected  great  improvements.  It  is,  per¬ 
haps,  owing  to  the  terrible  wars  that  England  waged  against 
Prance  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  as  also  the 
sanguinary  feuds  of  York  and  Lancaster,  that  a  happier  de¬ 
velopment  both  of  language  and  of  poetry  was  so  long  re¬ 
tarded  in  both  these  countries ;  moreover,  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  much  has  been  lost  wiiicli  deserved  to  be  known. 
But,  judging  from  what  remains,  the  actual  literary  wealth 
of  Prance  and  England  may  be  said  to  consist  in  Bomances, 
more  especially  fabliaux  and  short  tales  and  novels :  from 
these  same  sources  Boccacio  often  drew  his  fictions,  but 
he  requited  the  obligation  by  dinging  around  them  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  charms  and  arraying  them  in  fresh  grace  and  attrac¬ 
tiveness. 
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It  is  worthy  of  observation  in  how  peculiar  a  manner 
Trench  literature  at  this  period  justly  claimed  preference  in 
that  particular  department  in  which  it  has  been  so  distin¬ 
guished  in  more  modern  times.  I  allude  to  historical 
memoirs  of  celebrated  persons  and  their  times ;  a  species  of 
composition  arguing  great  powers  of  observation,  coupled 
with  a  lively  facility  of  expression — the  graphic  features  of 
which  give  it  a  resemblance  to  romance.  So  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Louis  and  his  trusty  companion  the  Sieur  de  Joinville, 
this  characteristic  excellence  of  Trench  literature,  began  the 
development  which  it  reached  at  a  later  period. 

Spain  has  considerable  advantages  over  many  other  nations, 
in  the  possession  of  its  historical  epic,  the  Oid.  It  is  this 
species  of  poetic  art  that  exerts  the  most  powerful  and  lasting 
influence  on  national  feeliugs  and  character.  A  single  monu¬ 
ment,  like  that  of  the  Cid,  is  more  invaluable  to  a  people 
than  whole  libraries  of  genius  and  wit,  without  national  asso¬ 
ciations.*  Even  if  it  does  not  carry  us  back  to  the  eleventh 
century,  as  is  maintained  by  some,  yet  the  spirit  that  marks 
this  epic  throughout  proves  its  composition  to  have  been 
antecedent  to  the  Crusades.  There  is  no  trace  of  oriental 
tastes,  or  inclination  to  fable  and  the  marvellous.  The 
single-minded  and  true-hearted  old  Castilian  spirit  is  every 
where  apparent :  it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  genuine  history  of 
the  Cid,  related  not  long  after  the  occurrences  it  commemo¬ 
rates  took  place,  the  whole  arranged  as  an  historic  epic.  It  has 
before  been  remarked  that  heroic  legend  is,  more  especially 
in  the  mythology  of  different  nations,  commonly  associated 
with  elegiac,  if  not  tragic,  feeling  and  tone.  But  there  is 

*  “  IIow  the  old  Spaniards  should  have  come  to  be  so  much  more  wealthy 
in  this  sort  of  possession  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  say.  They  had  their  taste  for  warlike  song  in  common  with  all  the 
other  members  of  the  great  Gothic  family ;  and  they  had  a  fine  climate, 
affording,  of  course,  more  leisure  for  amusement  than  could  have  been  en¬ 
joyed  beneath  the  rougher  sky  of  the  north.  The  flexibility  of  their  beau¬ 
tiful  language,  and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  versification  adopted  in 
tlieir  ballads,  must,  no  doubt,  have  lightened  the  labour,  and  may  have, 
consequently,  increased  the  number  of  their  professional  minstrels.”^Lock- 
hart’s  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads.  With  great  deference  to  Mr.  Lockhart’s 
opinions,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  her  fiequent  warfare  v\-ith  the 
Idoors  and  other  invaders  greatly  influenced  this  department  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Spain. — Transl,  note. 
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also  another  and  less  serious  aspect  of  the  heroic  character, 
occasionally  depicted  by  the  ancients.  Thus,  the  unwieldy 
strength  of  Hercules  is  sometimes  described  with  comic 
humour,  and  many  of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  do  not  mate- 
rerially  differ  from  merry  pranks.  This  ludicrous  quality  is 
more  prominent  in  the  historical  consideration  of  great 
heroes  and  magnanimous  characters.  For  though  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  heroic  bravery,  and  physical  strength,  be 
strictly  historical,  yet  the  hero  himself  does  not  appear  in 
the  poetic  background  of  marvellous  ages,  but  in  the  midst 
of  the  realities  of  life  ;  the  greater  the  contrast  afforded  by 
his  superiority  to  the  circumstances,  the  exigencies,  the  dan- 
I  gers  that  beset  his  path,  the  more  scope  is  there  for  humorous 
situations,  which,  without  detracting  from  heroic  grandeur, 
invest  it  with  an  appearance  of  increased  truth  and  pathos. 
The  Cid  abounds  in  comic  passages  of  this  sort :  as  for  in¬ 
stance  when  E/uy  Diaz,  in  his  endeavours  to  replenish  the 
Exchequer  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  demands  of  the 
Moorish  wars,  has  resource  to  fraudulent  means,  viz  :  depo¬ 
siting  a  chest  filled  with  stones,  instead  of  gold,  as  security  for 
a  loan  advanced  by  a  Jewish  usurer.  Again,  the  miracle  that 
took  place — when  some  one  was  on  the  point  of  desecrating 
the  Cid’s  corpse,  by  attempting  to  pull  his  beard,  and  fortli- 
with  his  terrible  sword,  the  scourge  of  Moorish  hosts,  all  but 
leaped  out  of  its  scabbard,  to  the  dismay  and  discomfiture  of 
the  would-be  desecrator.  These  popular  jests  are,  perhaps,  i 
not  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  poem  of  this  period  :  j 
more  delicate  irony  is  couched  in  Donna  Ximena’s  lamen¬ 
tations  over  the  protracted  absence  of  her  lord,  addressed  to 
the  king,  and  in  the  monarch’s  replies  to  her  plaints.  The 
romances  translated  by  Herder*  are  indisputably  of  later 
date  :  yet  they  are  impressed  with  the  tone  and  character  of 
the  older  ballads,  and,  in  the  original,  possess  peculiar  un¬ 
affected  grace,  which  lias  not  been  retained  in  the  somewhat 
careless  version  of  their  translator.f 

*  Herder’s  g-enius  inclined  to  pliilosopliy :  the  wonder  is  rather  that  so 
studious  a  disciple  of  Kant  should  have  done  so  much,  rather  than  so  little, 
in  the  domains  of  poetic  translation. — Transl.  note, 

t  To  shew  from  how  dift'erent  a  point  of  view  critics  may  regard  the 
same  performance  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  Bouterwek’s  ideas  of  the 
Cid,  in  his  “  Hist,  of  Span.  Lit.,”  he  says  ; — “  The  small  portion  of  poeti- 
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The  Spaniards  have  as  rich  a  store  of  romance  as  the 
English  ;  but  the  pre-eminence  of  the  former  consists  in  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  not  mere  ballads  in  the  more 
restricted  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  large  majority  of  them 
being  both  devised  and  compiled  in  the  epic  form  ;  thus  pre¬ 
senting  equal  attractions  to  the  illiterate  and  to  the  educated, 
since  they  are  at  once  national  in  feeling  and  elegant  in 
tone.  The  poetry  of  the  people  is  invaluable  as  a  record  of 
the  glorious  minstrelsy  of  the  past,  but  it  is  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  her  design  or  with  her  destiny  that  Poetry  instead 
of  quickening  the  energies  of  a  collective  nation,  should 
alone  elicit  the  sympathies  of  the  uneducated.  Such  iso¬ 
lated  fragmentary  verse  is  apt  to  become  more  and  more 
unintelligible  with  the  progress  of  centuries  :  and  it  is  most 
frequently  found  in  those  countries  whose  poetic  feeling  is 
indeed  strong,  but  wdiose  legends  and  national  associations 
of  every  kind  have  sustained  some  violent  concussion  by 
long  continuance  of  civil  wars  or  a  general  revolution  iu 
systems  of  thought. 


LECTUEE  IX. 

Italian  Liteeatuee. — Medijsyal  Allegoet. —  Cheisti- 
ANiTT  and  Poetey.— Dante,  Peteaech,  Eoccacio. — 
General  chaeactee  oe  Italian  poetry. — Latin  terse 

OE  MODERN  TIMES. — INJURIOUS  INELUENCE  OE  THE 

SAME. — Old  Homan  systems  oe  polity. — Macchia- 
vELLi. — Important  discoyeeies  oe  the  eieteenth 
century. 

In  the  preceding  Lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
a  general  sketch  of  several  European  nations — the  Germans, 

cal  colouring'  with  which  the  dryness  of  the  relation  is  occasionally  re¬ 
lieved,  is  the  result  of  the  chivalrous  earnestness  of  the  writer’s  tone,  and 
of  a  few  happy  traits  in  the  description  of  some  of  the  situations,”  This 
hardly  coincides  with  Lockhart,  Dillon,  Grimm,  Southey,  or  Depiping — 
Transl'  note. 
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tlie  Prencli,  the  English,  and  the  Spaniards — witli  especial 
regard  to  their  poetry  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  middle 
ages  on  to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  literature  of  the 
Italians  remains  for  our  consideration,  and  I  have  purposely 
reserved  the  examination  of  it  until  now,  since  it  constitutes 
the  transition  from  mediaeval  poetry  to  the  comparatively 
modern  literature  of  later  centuries  :  a  period  during  which 
Science  and  A.rt  were  not  only  revived  but  extended  and  im¬ 
proved  in  a  manifold  degree. 

The  Elder  Italian  poetry  is,  on  the  one  hand,  in  close 
connexion  with  mediaBval  philosophy,  as  in  the  allegorical 
masterpiece  of  Dante ;  on  the  other,  it  was  materially  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  types  of  antiquity,  its  artistic  cultivation 
being  in  intimate  relation  with  the  study  of  the  dead 
languages.  Petrarch  and  Boccacio  were  scholars  as  well  as 
poets,  who  took  the  greatest  share  in  the  revival  of  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity.  Both  the  spirit  and  poetry  of 
chivalry  made  but  a  faint  impression  on  Italian  genius. 
Dante,  at  first,  intended  to  compose  his  great  poem  in  Latin : 
Petrarch  mentions  chivalric  poetry  with  aversion  and  con¬ 
tempt  :  and  though  he  rendered  homage  to  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  his  age  in  his  artistic  love-songs,  he  was  rather 
carried  away  by  the  strong  tide  of  feeling  that  had  set  in, 
than  impressed  with  any  conviction  of  the  superiority 
characterizing  the  essence  or  genius  of  this  poetic  innovation. 
Hence,  he  was  content  to  rest  his  hopes  of  fame  on  a  Latin 
panegyric  on  Scipio, — with  which  we  now  seek  no  nearer 
acquaintance  than  by  name — rather  than  on  those  love-songs 
that  delight  every  reader,  and  will  transport  his  memory 
and  name  to  the  latest  posterity.  This  wavering,  so  natural 
on  the  soil  hallowed  by  the  genius  of  E-ome,  between  old- 
Latin  and  new-Italian  art  and  diction,  is  likewise  manifest 
in  Boccacio,  the  third  great  writer  of  early  Italian  literature. 
He  injudiciously  sought  to  commemorate  the  ingenious  con¬ 
ceits  of  ProvenQal  love-queries  and  disputes,  as  also  the 
interesting  novels  of  northern  Prance,  in  the  too  earnest 
style  and  sober  manner  of  a  Livy  or  a  Cicero.  Many  of  his 
works  are  disfigured  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  weave  ancient 
mythology  into  the  web  of  Christian  story  :  and  by  efibrts, 
not  a  whit  more  happy,  to  express  purely  Christian  ideas 
and  views  in  the  language  and  myth  of  antiquity ;  in 
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one  of  Lis  cLivalric  romances  lie  styles  God  the  Patlier, 
Jupiter — the  Son,  Apollo — and  the  Prince  of  darkness,  Pluto, 
The  materials  for  some  of  his  mietrical  tales  are  selected  from 
the  storehouse  of  the  olden  mythology,  after  the  fashion  of 
inediieval  times,  with  whose  contents  he  could  not  fail  to  be 
more  familiar  than  the  majority  of  German  and  Prench 
poets  who  had  preceded  him  in  this  course.  Indeed,  his 
partiality  for  the  antique,  and  his  uniform  desire  to  blend  it 
with  the  poetry  of  his  time,  were  evinced  on  almost  every 
occasion. 

Of  the  three  early  Italian  poets,  Dante  was,  unques¬ 
tionably,  at  once  the  most  copious,  dignified,  and  inventive : 
his  work  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  knowledge  open  to 
that  age,  the  whole  mode  of  life  common  to  the  later  medi¬ 
aeval  period,  all  that  came  within  the  scope  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  nay  Heaven  and  Hell  as  they  appeared  to  his  won¬ 
drous  fancy.  There  are  many  similar  allegorical  poems  in  the 
middle  ages,  especially  in  the  Provencal  idiom ;  but  they 
have  either  perished  or  sunk  into  obscurity,  so  that  Dante 
towers  above  all  competitors  in  solitary  grandeur.  If 
mediseval  poetry  be  regarded  from  an  independent  point  of 
view,  apart  from  ancient  theory  and  art,  with  which  it  is  by 
no  means  compatible,  and  purely  on  its  own  historical  merits, 
it  may  be  classed  under  three  heads :  the  chivalric,  the 
amatory,  and  the  allegorical.  This  latter,  more  particularly, 
has  reference  to  verse  of  which  the  entire  aim  and  scope, 
internal  arrangement  as  w'ell  as  external  form,  are  decidedly 
allegorical,  as  in  the  composition  of  Dante.  Por  in  a  general 
sense,  the  allegorical  spirit  pervades  the  whole  of  mediaeval 
poetry,  stamping  it  with  a  characteristic  impress.  The 
emphatic  embodiment  of  this  spirit  in  a  few  leading  chi¬ 
valrous  works,  was  pointed  out  on  the  occasion  of  our  examin¬ 
ing  the  German  version  of  the  Pound  Table  and  St.  Graal. 
A  difference  how^ever  obtains ;  namely,  whilst  in  this  chival¬ 
rous  allegory,  mystic  meaning  is  conveyed  in  representations 
of  life,  Dante  only  inserts  his  representations  of  life  here 
and  there  in  the  saloons  and  galleries  of  his  world-wide 
allegory.  Christianity  did  much  to  foster  an  inclination 
for  symbolism  which  permeates  the  varied  channels  of 
mediieval  thought,  and  that  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  understand  aright  many  conceptions  of  the 
genius  of  that  age. 
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Oil  attentively  considering  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Bible  over  mediieval  as  well  as  more  modern  literature  and 
poetry,  and  the  effects  of  the  Scriptures,  viewed  as  a  mere 
literary  composition,  on  language,  art,  and  representation, 
two  important  elements  engage  our  observation.  The  first 
of  these  is  complete  simplicity  of  expression,  or  the  absence 
of  all  artifice.  Almost  exclusively  treating  of  God  and  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  is 
throughout  living  and  forcible,  devoid  of  metaphysical  sub¬ 
tleties  and  of  those  dead  ideas  and  empty  abstractions  which 
mark  the  philosophy  of  all  nations — from  the  Indians  and 
Greeks  down  to  modern  Europeans — whenever  they  under¬ 
take  to  represent  those  exalted  objects  of  contemplation, 
God  and  man,  by  the  light  of  unassisted  reason.  This 
philosophy  could  not  escape  the  hereditary  evil  of  inextri¬ 
cable  confusion  of  opinions  constantly  warring  with  one 
another,  and  of  artificial  reasoning,  not  even  when  renouncing 
these  high  questions  and  great  objects  it  either  retired  into 
the  world  of  sense  or  veiled  itself  under  a  confession  of 
ignorance.  Corresponding  simplicity,  or  absence  of  affec¬ 
tation  also  characterizes  the  poetical  portions  of  Holy  Writ, 
notwithstanding  the  copiousness  of  noble  and  sublime  pas¬ 
sages  with  which  they  abound.  In  point  of  artistic  form 
and  development,  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  poetry  of  the 
Hebrews  can  in  no  wise  rival  the  glories  of  Grecian  genius. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  in  those  great  works  the  most  perfect 
bloom  of  beauty  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  decay — 
and  to  the  highest  perfection  of  art  succeeds  most  frequently 
an  ambitious  and  luxuriant  taste  which  delights  in  superfluous 
ornament,  and  overloaded  artifice.  Many  circumstances  in 
connection  with  man’s  imagination,  his  temperament,  and 
his  constitution,  in  the  propensities  and  feelings  of  his 
nature,  serve  to  explain  this  universal  tendency  in  the 
history  of  art.  Numerous  influences  vitiate  the  tender  bud 
of  beauty  before  it  is  unfolded,  or  reduce  its  noble  simplicity 
Avhen  matured  to  a  corrupt  affectation.  Hence,  those 
Christian  poets  who  have  handled  sacred  subjects — Dante, 
Tasso,  Milton,  Klopstock — if  they  at  all  resemble  the  great 
exemplar  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  materials,  do 
so  by  means  of  individual  features  of  sublimity  rather  than 
by  an  undeviating  simplicity  and  a  total  abnegation  of  what 
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is  artificial.  The  second  distinctive  quality  of  the  Bible,  in 
reference  to  external  form  and  mode  of  representation,  ex¬ 
erting  an  immense  influence  over  modern  diction  and  poesy, 
is  the  all-pervading  typical  and  symbolic  element — not 
only  of  its  poetical  but  of  the  didactic  and  historical  books. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  this  symbolism  may  partially 
be  regarded  as  a  national  peculiarity,  in  which  the  Arabs, 
their  nearest  of  kin,  participated.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  prohibition  concerning  graven  images  of  the  Divinity 
contributed  to  cherish  this  propensity :  the  imagination 
restricted  on  one  side  sought  an  outlet  in  another.  The 
same  results  flowed  from  similar  cases  among  the  followers 
of  Mahomet.  In  those  portions  of  Holy  A¥rit  in  which 
oriental  imagery  is  less  dominant,  as  for  instance  in  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  symbolism  nevertheless  pre¬ 
vails.  This  spirit  has,  to  a  great  extent,  influenced  the 
intellectual  development  of  all  Christian  races.  By  its 
means,  and  the  allegorical  bias  thence  resulting,  the  Bible 
stood  in  much  the  same  relations  to  mediaeval  as  well  as 
more  modern  poetry  and  creative  art  that  Homer  did  to 
antiquity  :  constituting,  namely,  the  fountain  and  rule  and 
model  of  all  our  images  and  figures.  Of  course  wherever 
the  hidden  meaning  of  emblematical  mysteries  was  not  fully 
understood,  or  where  the  aim  and  object,  to  which  symbolism 
was  degenerated  from  pristine  purity,  the  bias  referred  to 
dwindled  down  to  arbitrary  allegory,  both  fantastic  and. 
meaningless :  inasmuch  as  a  superabundance  of  ornament 
is  easier  of  attainment  than  a  noble  simj)licity,  artificial 
brilliancy  is  far  more  common  than  the  deep  gravity  of 
Truth. 

Had  these  twm  distinctive  qualities  been  universally  appre¬ 
ciated,  the  Bible  would  indeed  have  served  as  a  lofty  model 
for  all  Christian  nations,  more  generally  than  the  art  and 
beautiful  forms  of  the  Greeks ;  and  if  the  Christian  spirit 
had  uniformly  animated  and  penetrated  mankind,  that  digni¬ 
fied  beauty,  which  is  one  with  Truth,  would  have  prevailed 
and  had  an  abiding  influence  on  language  and  representa¬ 
tion,  on  science  as  on  art.  In  its  own  essence,  however, 
Christianity  is  not  a  fitting  theme  for  poetry  ;  with  the 
exception  of  lyric  effusions  as  the  direct  enunciation  of 
feeling.  Christianity  is  not,  of  itself,  either  philosophy  or 
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poetry :  yet  it  is  rather  that  wliich  lies  at  tlie  very  founda¬ 
tion  of  philosophy,  and  without  which  philosophy  cannot 
comprehend  itself,  but  is  involved  in  scepticism,  unbelief  and 
endless  perplexities.  On  the  other  liand,  in  its  essential 
elements,  Christianity  transcends  all  poetry,  though  its 
spirit  rules  here  as  every  where  else  but  invisibly,  and 
cannot  be  grasped  and  represented. 

The  relations  of  Christianity  to  poetry  and  representative 
art  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  when  we  come  to  inquire 
what  relation  modern  intellectual  culture  bears  to  that  of 
antiquity,  and  the  ratio  of  progress  made  in  civilization 
generally.  Of  what  value  were  poesy  and  art  if  they  con¬ 
tinually  reproduced  ancient  shapes  and  forms  from  which  the 
spirit  has  departed  ?  Or,  if  they  pretended  to  depict  pre¬ 
sent  modern  life,  but  confined  their  descriptions  to  the  face, 
without  once  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  views  and  feeling 
peculiar  to  modern  Europe  ?  Hence  the  oft-recurring  efforts 
of  whole  nations  and  ages,  hence  the  earnest  exertions  of 
varied  genius  to  glorify  the  principles  of  Christianity,  not 
only  by  means  of  creative  art,  but  likewise  in  poetry. 

The  real  answer  to  the  above  question  seems  to  me  to  be 
included  in  the  observation  already  made  :  that  the  indirect 
representation  of  Christian  doctrine  and  its  influence  on 
poetry,  if  not  the  only  genuine  process,  has,  at  any  rate, 
hitherto  constituted  the  happiest  rule  of  that  art.  In  this 
sense,  the  chivalrous  minstrelsy  of  the  middle  ages,  which,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  never  attained  to  maturity  of  develop¬ 
ment  any  more  than  Grothic  architecture,  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  a  real  Christian  heroic  poetry ;  for  the  very 
features  that  distinguish  it  from  the  heroic  poetry  of  other 
nations  and  ruder  ages,  are  in  their  nature  and  origin  essen¬ 
tially  Christian.  ,  This  verse  is,  throughout,  suggestive  of 
northern  primeval  reminiscences  :  the  shapes  that  flit  before 
the  reader’s  imagination  are  the  shapes  commemorated  in 
hero-bands  of  the  olden  time,  transfigured  by  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feeling  and  faith  of  a  love  which  gives  new  beauty 
and  meaning  to  the  wildest  play  of  the  imagination.  But  let 
the  poet  try  to  seize  directly  on  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
and  they  will  appear  beyond  his  reach,  and  will  elude  his 
grasp.  At  least,  no  attempt  of  this  sort  has  as  yet  succeeded 
in  removing  the  feeling  of  discord,  however  great  the  talents 
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employed.  "What  I  have  here  advanced  is  no  less  applicable 
to  the  first  of  the  great  Christian  bards — to  Dante — than  to 
his  later  successors,  Tasso,  Milton,  and  Klopstock.  Beyond 
all  others,  Danto  succeeded  in  presenting  to  our  view 
heavenly  visions  and  Paradisaic  raptures.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  poetry  and  Christianity  are  not  harmoniously 
wedded  in  his  poem,  of  which  some  passages  do  not  rise 
higher  than  didactic  theology.  Though  his  genius  was  cast 
in  a  poetic  mould,  and  his  imagination  was  constitutionally 
fitted  for  the  boldest  flights,  yet  the  prevalent  doctrine  of 
the  schoolmen  exerted  a  great  influence  over  this  extraor¬ 
dinary  spirit.  His  unique  work  is,  otherwise,  rich  and 
vivid  in  detail ;  in  the  circuit  of  the  three  worlds  which  he 
undertakes  to  describe — of  darkness,  purification  and  perfect 
light — he  exhibits  to  our  gaze  a  series  of  manifold  characters 
and  personages,  graphically  sketched,  in  the  most  varied 
situations  :  beginning  with  the  lowest  abyss  of  moral  infamy 
and  irretrievable  agony,  and  proceeding  step  by  step  through 
the  long  vista  of  suffering  and  hope,  until  he  leads  the  way 
to  the  realms  of  highest  glory.  Whosoever  has  learnt  to 
comprehend  his  genius,  his  singular  views  and  aim,  and  the 
closely-linked  connection  of  his  work,  will  not  fail  to  discover 
the  harmony  that  reigns  throughout ;  this  work  will  appear 
unrivalled,  not  only  for  richness  of  invention  and  originality 
of  plan,  but  for  the  power  and  perseverance  with  which  the  poet 
has  carried  it  out ;  it  is  a  defect  that  the  links  of  connection 
and  simplicity  of  treatment  are  not  at  once  clearly  apparent, 
but  that  a  preparatory  initiation  into  a  vast  extent  of  various 
knowledge  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  poem, 
either  as  a  whole  or  in  detail.  To  his  contemporaries,  and 
to  the  succeeding  generation,  his  geography  and  astronomy 
did  not  appear  so  strange  as  they  do  to  ns  ;  the  various  allu¬ 
sions  to  Florentine  history  were  more  easily  understood,  and 
even  the  philosophy  of  Dante  was  the  philosophy  of  the  age. 
Yet,  with  all  these  advantages,  a  commentary  was  found  to 
be  indispensable  to  them  ;  and  thus  the  greatest  and  most 
truly  national  Italian  bard  never,  on  the  whole,  became  the 
popular  poet  of  his  country.  For  some  generations,  indeed, 
his  verse,  like  that  of  a  second  Homer,  was  made  a  text¬ 
book  for  critical  comment  and  elucidation  by  individuals 
appointed  for  that  purpose  in  his  native  town ;  but  now  only 
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isolated  passages,  selected  from  the  body  of  his  work,  have 
maintained  unimpaired  vitality.  No  Italian  poet  approaches 
him  in  grand  delineation  of  character  and  of  the  passions — • 
no  poet  has  so  powerfully  seized  the  Italian  spirit  or  depicted 
it  so  truthfully.  The  sole  objection  that  can  be  raised,  on 
this  head,  is  the  general  harshness  of  Ghibelline  feeling  he 
displays.  The  Ghibellines,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  who  aspired  to  unbounded  worldly 
supremacy,  were  marked  by  a  spirit  of  intolerant  severity, 
of  fierce  hostility — such  as  can  scarcely  be  realized  but  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  historic  memorials  of  that  time. 
Later  ages,  down  to  our  own  personal  experience,  have  had 
their  Ghibellines,  who  staked  all  the  hopes  of  humanity  on 
the  dominion  of  the  sword,  ignoring  the  power  of  the 
Invisible  Being,  which  is,  nevertheless,  sure  to  assert  itself 
at  the  appointed  season.  But  these  Ghibellines  of  an  over- 
refined  age  are  more  conspicuous  for  the  submissive  pliancy 
with  which  they  are  ready  to  accept  any  stamp  impressed 
upon  them  by  superior  might — a  might  that  rises  in  their 
estimation  and  regard  in  proportion  as  it  maintains  itself  in 
spite  of  disturbing  influences.  Inflamed  with  equal  lust  of 
domination,  the  mediaeval  Ghibellines  were  too  generally 
marked  by  haughty  feeling  and  heroic  energy ;  the  com¬ 
batants  were  too  well  matched  to  admit  of  similar  results. 
A  terrible  anarchy,  a  general  ferment  of  violence  and  con¬ 
fusion  ensued,  without  any  symptoms  of  that  exhaustion 
which  is  not  only  the  consequence,  but  the  inviting  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  co-operating  cause  of  despotism.  This  Ghibelline 
asperity,  then,  cannot  but  be  imputed  as  a  fault  to  Dante, 
softened  down,  no  doubt,  and  even  hidden  here  and  there  by 
the  varied  charms  of  melody  and  fancy,  yet  not  without  an 
influence  on  the  internal  beauty  and  pathos  of  his  poetry. 

These  are  the  chief  blemishes  which,  notwithstanding  his 
singular  excellence,  must  be  noted  in  the  greatest  of  all 
Christian  and  Elorentine  bards. 

I  have  already  adverted  to  the  position  held  by  Petrarch, 
on  the  occasion  of  my  sketching,  in  a  general  manner,  the 
Love-songs  of  various  countries,  and  referring  to  the  peculiar 
artistic  perfection  of  his  muse.  His  songs  are  to  be  classed 
with  this  species  of  composition,  and  should  be  compared 
with  those  of  Spain  or  Germany  to  be  duly  comprehended. 
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On  instituting  a  comparative  examination,  Petrarcli’s  especial 
characteristic  will  be  found  to  consist  in  a  more  artistic 
spiritual  Platonism  than  is  evinced  by  any  other  Love-poet  of 
the  middle  ages.  Some  of  his  commentators  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  contend  that  his  Laura  was  no  historic  personage 
at  all,  but  a  mere  personification  of  his  ideal  fancy.  This,  in 
turn,  has  been  stoutly  and  authoritatively  denied ;  proofs 
have  been  adduced  from  the  church  registers  not  only  of  her 
actual  existence,  but  also  of  her  marriage  and  her  numerous 
family ;  and  in  a  manner  still  more  agreeable,  namely,  from 
the  lovely  portrait  of  her,  executed  by  Memmi,  in  the 
Petrarch  collection  at  Plorence.  The  verse  of  Petrarch  is 
not  deficient  in  that  allegorical  spirit  which  is  so  generally 
characteristic  of  mediaBval  minstrelsy.  In  metrical  skill,  as 
also  in  the  cultivation  of  his  native  idiom,  he  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  be  ranked  among  the  foremost  bards  who  com¬ 
posed  in  any  of  the  Itomanic  tongues. 

The  services  that  Petrarch  rendered  to  Italian  poesy  were 
equalled  by  the  efforts  of  Boccacio  to  perfect  the  structure 
of  prose ;  yet  he  never  entirely  rid  it  of  long  complicated 
sentences,  from  which  Macchiavelli  alone  is  wholly  free. 

These  three  Plorentine  poets — Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccacio 
— form  an  older,  severer  school  of  Western  poetry,  in  which 
allegory  was  a  predominant  principle.  Each  of  them  had, 
respectively,  been  the  pioneer  in  a  new  direction,  had  treated 
the  art  of  representation  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  his  own 
genius.  Dante  made  the  loftiest  allegory  subservient  to 
depicting  comprehensive  visions  and  the  whole  fulness  of 
Christian  emblems.  Petrarch,  in  addition  to  this  allegorical 
system,  in  which  he  is  far  inferior  to  his  great  prototype, 
created  a  new  kind  of  lyric  poesy  ;  and  Boccacio  struck  out 
a  novel  path  of  description  in  his  romances,  purely  prosaic,  or 
interspersed  with  poetry.  In  Boccacio,  an  allegorical  leaning 
is  more  particularly  evident  in  his  longer  compositions ; 
from  a  similarly  mistaken  purpose,  he  endeavoured  to  revive 
pagan  theology,  and  reconstruct  it  for  Christian  uses,  as 
Dante  had  attempted  to  do  in  several  passages  of  his  great 
poem.  All  three  had  numerous  imitators,  though  Dante, 
unique  in  manner,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  afford  a 
model  for  successful  imitation  ;  whilst  Petrarch’s  lyrics,  and 
Boccacio’s  descriptions,  could  not  fail  to  lose  their  piquant 
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character  by  frequent  repetition.  Late  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  tribe  of  copyists  and  servile  followers  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  no  more  laurels  were  to  be  gained 
in  this  direction,  the  Italians  decided  upon  venturing  into 
the  domains  of  chivalrous  poesy,  which  Boccacio  had  previ¬ 
ously  endeavoured  to  transplant  to  the  regions  of  Greek 
mythology  and  Trojan  fable.  Pulci,  the  Florentine,  was  the 
first  well-known  predecessor  of  Ariosto.  The  first  impres¬ 
sion  that  is  formed  of  one  accustomed  to  sing  his  rhapsodies 
in  the  courtly  halls  of  the  Medici  is  naturally  most  favour¬ 
able  ;  but  his  muse  does  not  correspond  to  such  sanguine 
expectations :  jest  and  wit  are  made  to  conceal  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  poetry,  and  to  cover  the  somewhat  ludicrous  connec¬ 
tion  of  improbable  and  unmeaning  fictions.  It  is  difiicult 
to  determine  what  portion  of  his  narrative  is  intended  to  be 
sober  earnest,  and  what  parody ;  the  wit  is  so  exclusively 
local  and  Florentine,  that  it  is  all  but  unintelligible  to  us  at 
the  present  day ;  the  whole  eminently  proves  that,  at  this 
time,  the  real  romantic  element  was  utterly  foreign  to  Italian 
tastes.  Boiardo,  the  next  of  Ariosto’s  predecessors,  is  far 
more  happy  in  his  eflbrts ;  it  was  his  incomplete  production 
that  Ariosto  was  so  desirous  of  finishing,  though  the  only 
result  of  his  good  offices  has  been  to  cast  Boiardo  into  the 
cold  shade  of  oblivion.  The  high  reputation  of  Ariosto,  in 
point  of  inventive  fulness  and  fancy,  materially  suffers  when 
we  learn  the  sources  whence  he  drew  his  inspiration.  His 
immediate  predecessor  furnished  him  with  that  rich  store  of 
invention  and  narrative  which  he  showers  on  the  reader  with 
such  lavish  profusion  ;  nay,  even  his  picturesque  style  is  ]iot 
his  own.  His  only  merit,  indeed,  consists  in  evincing  greater 
care,  and  in  manifesting  superior  facility  and  grace  of  metri¬ 
cal  diction.  Perhaps,  too,  lie  has  the  merit  of  knowing  how 
to  make  a  happy  use  of  some  passages  from  the  Odyssey  and 
Ovid,  or  from  other  ancient  poets. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  chivalrous  poetry  of 
Italy  did  not  attain  to  its  full  bloom  in  Florence,  but  in 
Lombardy,  where  German  medifeval  architecture  first  ob¬ 
tained  a  permanent  footing,  and  where  the  style  of  Painting 
was  more  akin  to  the  German,  or  at  least  not  so  dissimilar 
as  at  Florence  or  Borne.  It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
glance  at  the  constitution  of  the  principal  states  of  older 
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Italy,  to  feel  the  cogency  of  those  reasons  that  prevented 
a  parallel  extension  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  or  the  exertion 
of  its  influence  on  morals  or  on  poetry,  Mnth  the  rest  of  the 
civilized  West.  In  Florence,  the  national  spirit  was,  from  an 
early  period  quite  democratic  :  the  attention  of  the  Venetians 
was  devoted  to  commercial  pursuits,  whilst  their  manners 
and  arts  were  copied  from  those  of  the  East,  or  formed 
much  more  after  the  modern  Grreek  fashion  than  was  the 
case  in  the  West  generally.  In  Naples,  the  spirit  of  chi¬ 
valry  had  not  been  altogether  extinguished  since  the  time  of 
the  Normans,  hut  having  been  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
foreign  potentates  and  unsettled  by  frequent  dynastic 
changes,  as  well  as  other  impeding  causes,  Naples  participated 
but  little  in  the  intellectual  development  of  northern  Italy. 
Eome,  the  central  seat  of  the  Church,  was  occupied  with 
her  own  interests,  and  what  attention  she  bestowed  on 
artistic  matters  was  turned  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  as  being  most 
conducive  to  ecclesiastical  splendour,  rather  than  to  poetry. 
If  at  any  time  her  national  reminiscences  were  awakened, 
they  took  a  different  direction  and  lost  themselves  in  futile 
schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  Borne  in  her  early  Bepub- 
lican  glory ;  schemes  fondly  cherished  by  Bienzi,  and  in 
which  Petrarch  himself  took  part  and  sympathized. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  reasons  why  the  poetry  of 
Italy  inclined  upon  the  whole,  so  decidedly  to  the  spirit  of 
the  antique  and  to  philosophy,  and  was,  comparatively,  little 
impressed  with  the  genius  of  chivalry.  Though,  on  account 
of  its  consummate  excellence,  it  exercised  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  over  other  nations,  and  became,  as  it  were,  the 
common  property  of  civilized  Europe. 

The  pictorial  achievements  of  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  incomparably  more  splendid  then  her  poetic 
eflbrts  ;  indeed,  the  art  of  painting  may  be  said  to  have 
reached  its  greatest  perfection  at  this  time,  and  continued  to 
bloom  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Next  to 
the  revival  of  ancient  literature ;  *  art  most  contributed 

*  This  evidently  refers  to  monastic  labours,  of  whicli  Signor  Giudici  (in  his 
“  History  of  Italian  Literature”)  thus  eloquently  speaks: — “  In  secluded 
j-etreats  and  amidst  the  solemn  repose  of  the  monastery,  companies  of 
j)ious  and  learned  men  guarded  the  lamp  of  human  knowledge,  whose 
light  was  destined  thenceforth  never  to  be  extinguished.  In  those 
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to  render  the  age — which  is  commonly  called  the  age  of  the 
Medici  or  of  Leo  X — illustrious.  It  cannot  be  disputed 
that,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  this,  individual  painters 
had  studied  the  artistic  remains  of  old  classic  days,  for  the 
purposes  of  severer  drawing  and  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  figure  ;  and  had  derived  loftier  ideas  of  form 
and  beauty  from  close  study  of  the  antique.  But,  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  was  no  imitation  of  the  antique,  even  among 
those  painters  whose  familiarity  with  ancient  science  was 
most  extensive,  though  this  same  knowledge  was  no  common 
endowment,  and,  for  the  most  part,  denied  to  the  foremost 
votaries  of  art.  When  such  imitation  began  to  spread,  as 
it  did  during  the  sixteenth  century,  genuine  art  was  on  the 
wane.  At  its  culminating  point  of  perfection,  the  genius  of 
pictorial  art  was  thoroughly  new  and  of  peculiar  vigour ; 
sometimes  eminently  Christian,  intent  upon  the  ideas  of 
Christianity  ;  at  other  times  more  particularly  national  and 
Italian :  in  its  happiest  master-pieces  characterized  by  both 
of  those  features  in  equal  degree.  Therefore,  painting 
reached  a  much  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  at  this  time  than 
poetry  :  for  what  contemporary  bard  can  compare  with 
Baphael  ?  We  look  in  vain  for  a  combination  of  a  Tasso 
with  a  Dante,  in  one  and  the  same  genius. 

The  growth  of  the  poetic  mind  in  Italy,  was  seldom  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  happy  union  of  grace  with  profundity, 
neither  was  it,  at  any  stage  of  progress,  long  free  from 
servile  imitation.  After  the  revival  of  a  taste  for  ancient 
literature  and  the  general  diffusion  of  names  hitherto 
strangers  to  popular  regard,  this  country  first  set  the  rest 
of  Europe  the  unfortunate  example  of  copying  the  form  of 
the  antique  in  compositions  of  a  similar  import.  Originality 
of  genius  was  itself  not  always  strong  enough  to  make  head 
against  this  pernicious  influence.  Camoeus  and  Tasso,  the 
greatest  of  modern  epic  bards,  would  have  developed  them¬ 
selves  with  far  more  power,  liberty,  and  beauty  if  they  had 
been  free  from  Virgilian  shackles  which  cramped  their  genius 
and  led  them  astray.  But  there  was  yet  another  mode  in 

sanctuaries  of  literature,  as  well  as  of  relig-ion,  the  monks  were  obliged, 
by  the  rules  of  their  order,  to  spend  a  portion  of  every  day  in  copying 
of  manuscripts,  and  tlius  intiumerable  inestimable  works  were  preserved 
and  transmitted  to  posterity.’' — Transl.  note. 
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wliicli  the  baneful  effects  of  the  antique  were  manifest  v»-itli 
respect  to  poetry  and  language.  The  frequent  adoption  of 
Latin  for  the  purposes  of  composition  threatened  to  absorb 
the  vernacular.  The  fatal  example  extended  to  other  climes  : 
Germany,  where  the  study  of  classical  literature  had  been 
carried  on  witii  similar  zeal,  was  the  greatest  sufferer,  and 
it  was  not  discovered  till  too  late  that  no  poetry  can  flourish 
in  a  dead  language.  In  Maximilian’s  time  none  but  Latin 
poets  were  crowned  with  Parnassian  bays  :  strange  to  say, 
even  the  drama  pointed  its  moral  in  that  idiom,  though  the 
Emperor  himself  was  passionately  fond  of  his  native  tongue.* 
The  visible  degeneracy  of  the  German  language,  as  contrasted 
with  its  earlier  bloom,  is  too  often  ascribed  to  the  civil  wars 
and  contentions  that  raged  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries.  These,  no  doubt,  tended  to  increase  the  evil : 
but  inasmuch  as  symptoms  of  decay  began  to  manifest  them¬ 
selves  previous  to  the  Keformation,  and  in  the  case  of  writers 
whose  style  bad  been  formed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  in¬ 
ference  seems  inevitable :  namely,  that  the  vernacular  was 
systematically  sacrificed  to  the  Latin  language.  The  results 
W'ere  more  sensibly  and  painfully  evident  in  Germany  than 
in  Italy  ;  for  the  former  had  not  yet  arrived  at  mature  con¬ 
sistency  and  regularity  as  a  whole :  wdiilst  the  great  Ploreii- 
tiue  masters  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  bequeathed  that 
country  a  standard  of  their  native  language  which  none  of 
the  modern  Latin  wuhters  could  set  aside. 

The  fault  of  all  this  must  not  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  ancient  literature,  but  to  the  abuse  of  it.  The  salutary 
extension  of  historic  as  well  as  every  hind  of  human  science 
in  the  fifteentli  centuiy,  an  acquaintance  with  the  splendid 
memorials  of  art  and  intellect,  these  things  in  themselves, 
w^ere  an  inestimable  benefit.  But  we  should  be  in  error  if  we 
supposed  that  this  rich  harvest  of  knowdedge  wns  every 
where  productive  of  wholesome  fruits  without  any  tarts: 
or  that,  when  gathered,  the  crop  was  uniformly  turned  to 
so  advantageous  an  account  as  we  should  now  desire  and 
expect.  In  this  respect  the  spirit  of  the  modern  inhabitants 

*  In  his  “  Lectures  on  INIodern  History  ”  Schiedel  snys  of  this  prince  : — 
“lie  composed  several  works,  and  selected  moreover  tiie  German  lanijuaye, 
although  he  was  versed  in  all  the  other  toiig-ues  then  current  in  Europe, 
and,  as  a  man  of  business,  was  familiar  with  Latin.” — 'Trand.  note. 
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of  Europe  exliibits  traces  of  greater  similarity  to  former 
times  than  is  commonly  believed.  All  of  them  evince  an 
equally  passionate  'curiosity,  a  restless  activity,  prompting 
them  to  seize,  with  rude  grasp,  on  acquisitions,  mental  or 
physical,  thatpromised  for  a  time  to  lend  a  prominent  interest 
to  some  jDeculiar  department  of  social  organization :  thereby 
endangering  the  moral  equilibrium,  and  inviting  sudden  and 
momentous  changes  involving  revolutions,  with  all  their 
train  of  horrid  and  destructive  consequences.  Thus  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  when  near  contact  with  the  East  was 
the  means  of  introducing  Arab  lore,*  when  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  became  dominant,  and  various  nations  learned  to 
be  on  familiar  terms  with  each  other,  intellectual  activity 
all  at  once  received  an  incredible  impetus,  and  a  whole  world 
of  new  ideas  was  set  in  motion.  But  it  is  now  universally 
admitted  that  the  mighty  impulse  which  mental  activity 
received  in  the  thirteenth  century  was  not  so  beneficially 
applied  as  might  have  been  wished.  It  called  forth,  generally 
speaking,  a  mere  sectarian  spirit,  which  in  the  ranks  of  the 
school-men,  assumed  a  barbaric  form,  and  was  not  long  in 
manifesting  its  destructive  efforts  in  the  Church,  the  state, 
and  civil  life.  Of  all  the  suddenly  enriched  and  intellec¬ 
tually  fruitful  periods  of  European  History,  the  fifteenth 
century  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid.  It  was  then  that 
the  systematic  use  of  the  compass  assisted  maritime  dis¬ 
coveries,  led  the  way  to  India  and  America,  opening  up 
to  Man — who  mav  be  said  to  have  now  come  of  age — 
a  distinct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  earth  his  dwelling- 
place.  In  connection,  be  it  remembered,  with  the  stimulus 
given  to  his  mind  by  the  revival  of  ancient  literature,  and 
the  invention  of  printing :  which,  at  first  and  in  its  appli¬ 
ances,  can  have  fallen  but  little  short  of  the  miraculous  in 
general  estimation.  But  even  here,  as  I  shall  be  able  to 
shew  by  and  bye,  the  observations  I  have  made  respecting 
the  immediate  operation  of  great  discoveries  is  not  out  of 
place.  The  third  important  revolution  in  the  domains 
of  science  and  in  the  direction  of  the  modern  European 


*  “  Next  to  the  influence  which  the  further  development  of  chivalry 
exercised  upon  the  constitution  of  Europe,  the  eftects  of  the  Crusades 
upon  commerce,  its  extension,  and  direction,  is  one  of  the  most  visible 
and  striking'.” — Schlegel’s  Lect.  on  Mod.  Hist. — Transl.  no'^e, 
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spirit  is  nearer  our  own  times.  The  onward  strides  of 
mathematics  and  physics  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
progressing  in  still  greater  ratio  during  the  eighteenth, 
gave  so  great  an  extension  to  mechanical  and  technical 
facilities  of  every  description  as  materially  to  alter  the 
economic  arrangements  of  the  human  race.  Who  is  there 
that  would  pretend  to  deny  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  these 
sciences,  or  the  elevating  tendency  they  have  to  promote 
the  sovereignty  of  man  over  matter  and  the  world  of  sense — 
a  sovereignty  entirely  harmonizing  with  his  original  dignity 
and  destiny  ?  But  was  this  supremacy  over  matter  com¬ 
bined  with  self-control  ?  Did  the  system  of  thought  arising 
out  of  physical  and  mathematical  investigation  give  a  happy 
and  normal  tone  to  social  morality  ?  The  consequences  of 
this  mode  of  thinking  and  the  philosophy  to  which  it  gave 
rise  on  religion  and  morals,  on  political  and  common  life, 
have  been  so  clearly  developed,  that  they  are  now  generally 
acknowledged  to  have  been  unfortunate  and  hurtful,  and  in  a 
short  time,  no  difference  of  opinion  will  exist  respecting  them. 

I  return  to  the  fifteenth  century.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  injury  which  the  exclusive  partiality  for  the  literature 
and  language  of  antiquity  inflicted,  in  checking  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  vernacular  language,  and  of  the  poetry  of  mo¬ 
dern  times.  We  need  be  the  less  surprised  at  the  many 
fluctuations  and  aberrations  of  this  period,  when  we  observe 
that  the  bistoiy  of  modern  intellect  presents  scarcely  anything 
else  than  a  constant  struggle  between  the  old  and  foreign — 
which  is  indispensable  as  far  as  knowledge  and  form  are  con¬ 
cerned — aud  the  new,  the  peculiar,  and  the  national,  which 
latter  must  be  the  vital  spirit  of  all  living,  effective,  national 
literature  and  poetry.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
some  of  the  modern  Latinists  of  the  fifteenth  century,  in 
Italy,  were  actuated  by  a  desire  altogether  to  supplant  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  to  re'Cstablish  the  language  of  ancient 
Borne.  Lor  not  only  were  the  olden  mythology  and  idiom 
again  introduced  with  applications  singularly  inapposite  to 
Christian  themes  :  for  instance,  it  was  deemed  more  elegant 
to  substitute  such  an  expression  as  ‘‘the  gods,”  in  lieu  of 
the  singular  number  which  we  usually  employ  in  speaking 
of  the  Supreme  Being  :  but  the  very  usages  and  arrange¬ 
ments  of  ordinary  life  were  fashioned  after  the  model  of  pa- 
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ganism,  or  we  might  say,  aped,  with  fanatical  ardour.  So 
that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  it  was  more  than  a  passing 
fancy  on  the  part  of  some  to  reinaugurate  the  religious 
superstitions  of  ancient  times.  There  is,  however,  no 
necessity  to  dwell  on  such  extravagancies  as  these,  which 
could  never  be  realized.  More  importance,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  to  be  attached  to  the  revival  of  old  Homan  ideas 
in  the  person  of  Macchiavelli,  who  flourished  at  this  time. 
In  style  and  historic  skill  he  is  unique,  worthy  of  the  hrst 
rank  of  Italian,  and,  indeed,  of  modern  prose  writers 
generally,  and  fairly  comparable  to  the  first  historians  of 
antiquity,  AVith  the  energy,  simplicity,  and  straight-for¬ 
wardness  of  Caesar  he  joins  the  profound  reflection  of  Taci¬ 
tus,  and  is  more  lucid  than  the  latter.  He  has  taken  no  one 
writer  as  a  model,- but  saturated  with  the  essential  spirit  of 
classical  antiquity,  he  seems  to  have  made  it  his  second  na¬ 
ture  to  employ  the  forcible,  animated,  and  appropriate  ex¬ 
pressions  of  the  most  brilliant  ancient  writers.  The  form 
of  representation  would  seem  never  to  have  cost  him  any 
trouble,  his  constant  care  being  directed  to  the  thought. 
But  how  are  we  to  justify,  or  even  familiarly  illustrate  the 
doctrines  of  that  state-policy  which  he  was  at  such  pains  to 
propagate,  and  which  met  with  a  success  all  too  complete  ? 
The  ideal  standard  of  a  ruthless  tyrant  which  he  sets  up,  as 
it  were,  for  the  instruction  of  sovereign  rulers  has  been 
sought  to  be  palliated  on  the  plea  of  his  intention  to  depict, 
in  graphic  colouring,  the  political  degradation  of  his  age  and 
country.^  But,  though  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  Macchiavelli  was  both  a  republican  and  a  glowing  patriot, 
this  interpretation  will  not  suffice  to  vindicate  his  memory 
from  grave  imputations.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to 
seek  the  explanation  in  hispatriotism,  taken  in  connection  with 
his  other  political  views  and  principles.  It  is  as  if  he  had 
tacitly  wished  contemporary  aristocracy  to  infer  that,  in  order 
to  liberate  Italy,  the  self-same  means  must  be  adopted  that  had 
contributed  to  enslave  her,  of  however  impure  or  desperate 

*  Professor  Gervinus,  in  his  “  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,”  says  : — To  Macchiavelli,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  appeared 
the  livinjj  type  of  a  prince  of  the  new  school,  such  as  his  austere  jud^j^ment 
led  him  to  declare  to  he  the  necessary  remedy  for  the  times. — Transl. 
note. 
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a  nature  they  might  he ;  that  the  foe  to  liberty  must  he 
foiled  by  his  own  weapons  ;  that  all  measures  are  lawful  in 
so  sacred  a  cause.  The  opinion  he  entertained  of  foreigners 
may  be  learnt  from  the  extremely  curt  yet  remarkable  con¬ 
trast  which  he  institutes  between  Trench  and  German  cha¬ 
racter.  With  wondrous  sagacity  he  observes  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  as  a  nation,  are  not  nearly  so  powerful  as  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  be,  whilst  the  dominion  of  Trench 
monarchy  is  represented  as  tremendous  and  ever  increasing. 
This  pithy  declaration  is  anything  but  flattering :  for  by  it 
he  charges  the  one  with  mendacious  insincerity,  native  and 
constitutional :  and  alleges  of  the  other,  that  the  same  un¬ 
bounded  love  of  freedom,  which,  in  its  unrestrained  career, 
had  already  unsettled  the  empire,  by  means  of  internal  dis¬ 
sension  and  tumult,  would  in  time  destroy  its  independent 
vigour  and  cause  its  dissolution. 

Such  was  his  opinion  of  other  nations,  and  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  time,  more  particularly  his 
native  city,  we  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  But  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  relative  to  the  propriety  of  combatting  the  most  formi¬ 
dable  foes  of  his  country,  those  within  the  walls,  by  means 
of  weapons  similar  to  their  own,  cannot,  for  a  moment,  ad¬ 
mit  of  justification.  Tor  ttie  desperate  condition  of  the 
state  was  not  brought  on  by  the  baseness  or  the  guilt  of  her 
tyrants,  so  much  as  by  the  extensive  diffusion  of  noxious 
principles  and  tendencies,  which  gave  impunity  to  these 
acts. 

The  most  startling  peculiarity  in  Macchiavelli  remains  to 
be  considered  :  it  does  not  consist  in  his  axiom,  so  often 
quoted  and  refuted,  that  the  end  sanctions  the  means  ;  but 
rather  in  his  endeavours  to  institute  a  political  system,  in 
the  heart  of  modern  Christian  Europe,  of  such  an  import 
and  general  spirit  as  totally  to  ignore  Christianity,  nay,  the 
very  existence  of  God  and  retributive  justice.  Though  this 
Christianity  had  hitherto  been  commonly  regarded  as  the 
hallowing  medium  of  brotherhood,  the  bond  of  union, 
among  the  several  states  of  Europe.  The  recognized  right 
of  sovereigns  to  rule  over  their  subjects  was  in  proportion 
to  their  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  :  on  this  supposition 
alone  their  supremacy  was  vindicated.  All  principalities, 
jurisdictions,  aud  rights,  were  still  based  on  the  invisible 
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groundwork  of  tlie  Church.  Now  of  all  this  state-economy 
Macchiavelli  takes  not  the  slightest  notice :  not  only  does  he 
write  in  the  true  spirit  of  Paganism,  but  he  thinks  so  like¬ 
wise,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner.  Just  as  the  power 
of  ancient  Rome  was  founded,  in  the  main,  on  violence  and 
fraud,  and  justice  was  regarded  as  superfluous  or  an  ornament 
of  no  intrinsic  value  :  so  Macchiavelli  regards  force  and  in¬ 
telligence  as  the  most  potent  levers  of  state-machinery. 
The  idea  of  justice  is  altogether  left  out  of  the  question : 
neither  ought  this  to  amaze  us,  seeing  that  all  his  views  of 
the  mechanism  regulating  the  policy  of  states  and  people 
are  founded  on  his  conceptions  of  force  and  intelligence, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  Grod.  As  surely  as  honour 
cannot  exist  in  the  absence  of  virtue,  so  impracticable  is 
human  justice  without  a  firm  belief  in  the  Almighty  :  that 
is,  other  than  a  mere  external  form  and  hypocritical  cloak  to 
conceal  the  inner  wickedness  of  the  heart,  the  grasping 
covetousness  of  fraud  and  violence.  "With  disbelief  in  Grod 
and  his  dispensations  towards  man,  every  other  kind  of  scep¬ 
ticism  in  things  invisible  to  sense  is  necessarily  joined.  But 
it  is  the  invisible  on  which  the  visible  rests,  and  as  the  im¬ 
material  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body,  so  the  idea  of  God  is 
the  vivifying  principle  of  nations  and  of  states.  Let  this 
animating  principle  be  once  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  dis¬ 
solves  and  becomes  an  inert  ponderous  mass.  Or  if  any 
vitality  be  left  in  individual  nations,  it  is  a  fermenting 
energy  that  preys  upon  all  within,  scattering  death  and 
destruction  over  external  objects.  As  soon  as  God  and 
Justice  are  forgotten  by  states.  Anarchy  and  Despotism, 
those  monsters  of  darkness,  rise  from  their  gloomy  abodes, 
and  occupy  the  deserted  place  of  Justice. 

It  should  not  be  supposed  that  Macchiavelli  is  to  be  held 
responsible  for  that  political  dissolution  of  which  alarming 
phenomena  manifested  themselves  with  increasing  virulence, 
notwithstanding  the  manly  elForts  of  various  upright  and 
Christian  rulers  to  oppose  its  progress.  Bor  this  no  indi¬ 
vidual  is  solely  accountable  :  these  evils  had  struck  too  deep 
a  root.  Yet  whosoever  reduces  existing  evil  to  definite  and 
applicable  principles,  systematizes  and  extends  its  operation, 
and  on  this  account  Macchiavelli’ s  policy  undeniably  had  a 
disastrous  and  pernicious  influence  on  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions. 
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The  two  great  discoveries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art 
of  printing  and  the  use  of  the  compass,  which  latter,  though 
of  earlier  date,  was  not  applied  with  any  beneficial  results 
until  the  time  of  Columbus,  were  accompanied  by  some 
others  of  equal  importance :  the  use  of  gunpowder  and  that 
of  paper.  Both  of  these,  too,  are  of  much  earlier- date,  but 
their  general  application  was  only  marked  by  momentous 
results  in  that  age.  These  wonderful  inventions  have,  in  the 
aggregate,  very  materially  altered  the  aspect  of  human  so¬ 
ciety.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  some  nations  of  primitive 
history  were  separated  from  the  savage  tribes  who  were 
iofuorant  of  the  instruments  of  connection  between  man  and 
the  earth ;  as,  for  instance,  the  use  of  iron  for  civil  and  war¬ 
like  purposes,  the  employment  of  written  characters,  and  a 
metallic  currency,  which  form  the  cement  of  social  union, 
points  of  contact  bridging  remote  tribes  and  groups  of 
mankind,  the  past  with  the  present,  so  the  invention  of 
printing  and  the  use  of  the  magnetic  needle  constituted,  as 
it  were,  a  chasm  that  cleft  asunder  the  old  world  from  the 
new. 

These  discoveries  furnish  the  best  proof  of  the  fact,  that 
more  depends  upon  the  use  w^hich  is  made  of  important  gifts 
than  on  the  gifts  themselves.  The  compass  was  within  reach 
of  many  other  nations,  yet  they  neither  circumnavigated  the 
earth  nor  discovered  America.  Printing  and  paper  have 
long  been  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  the  manufacture  of 
gazettes,  bills,  and  visiting  cards ;  but  their  national  genius 
has  in  no  way  been  benefited  by  the  action  of  this  wonderful 
machinery. 

Gunpowder  was  looked  upon  as  a  perilous  and  hurtful 
contrivance,  even  in  those  periods  in  which  it  came  into 
common  use.  Not  only  did  poets,  like  Ariosto,  inveigh 
against  it  as  an  unlucky  invention,  calculated  to  undermine 
personal  bravery  and  sap  the  foundations  of  chivalry :  states¬ 
men  and  soldiers  concurred  in  this  view,  and  uttered  similar 
lamentations.  But  such  apprehensions  as  these  were,  at  the 
least,  ill-founded:  real  courage  will  find  free  scope  for  its 
activity  in  any  sphere.  Under  new  phases,  the  modern  art 
of  warfare  has  produced  heroes  who  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  greatest  captains  of  pagan  or  chivalrous  days.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  an  invention  expanding  the  limits  as  well  as 
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accelerating  the  frightful  ravages  of  war,  s^^stematizing,  so 
to  speak,  the  agency  by  which  mankind  decimate  their 
species,  is  not  to  be  classed  with  the  happiest  features  of 
modern  improvement.  I  will  only  adduce  a  single  example, 
drawn  from  the  first  era  of  its  practical  application.  With¬ 
out  the  medium  of  gunpowder,  the  conquest  of  America, 
that  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  its  discovery,  would 
not  have  been  marked  by  those  scenes  of  desolation,  those 
barbarous  atrocities,  that  brand  the  historic  page.*  In 
this  respect,  the  demon  of  destruction  would  seem  to  have 
directed  and  impressed  the  first  impulses  of  a  wonderful 
discovery. 

E/Cgarding  the  use  of  jpaper^  likewise,  reasonable  doubt 
may  be  entertained  if  the  operations  of  printing  have  con¬ 
ferred  those  advantages  on  the  world  which  might  have  been 
expected,  by  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  intellectual  development ;  or  if  injurious  conse¬ 
quences,  with  tainting  influence,  have  not  in  many  cases 
resulted.  During  periods  of  anarchy  and  revolution,  this 
facile  medium  of  sedition  and  inflammatory  excitement  may 
be  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  destructive  character  of  gun¬ 
powder.  The  introduction  of  a  rarer  and  costlier  material 
might  have  kept  the  art  of  printing  more  true  to  its  primary 
purpose,  namely,  that  of  perpetuating  the  genuine  memorials 
of  history,  art,  and  science  ;  whilst  now,  the  most  important 
records  of  civilization  are  too  frequently  neglected  for  the 
circulation  of  ephemeral,  flippant  productions.  A  second 
deluge  of  impurity  has  set  in ;  the  dignity  of  language  has 
been  degraded  into  bulfoonery ;  a  sea  of  superficial  fancies 


*  For  a  detailed  account  of  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the  Spaniards 
in  Peru,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  well-known  pag-es  of  Prescott  and 
Kobertson.  Schlegel’s  views  on  the  advantages  of  gunpowder  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  theorists  who  believe  in  the  possibility  of  universal 
peace  on  earth.  The  Translator  ventures,  deferentially,  to  entertain  an 
opposite  opinion,  even  in  the  face  of  such  high  authority.  The  greater  the 
economy  of  punishment  in  war,  the  more  is  that  necessarily  likely  to  be 
mitigated.  If  State  policy  were  less  tortuous,  gunpowder  would  not  be 
in  such  frequent  requisition.  With  regard  to  many  of  the  commercial 
adaptations  of  the  material  in  question  (blasting,  &c.),  it  would  be  difficult 
to  procure  a  substitute  equally  convenient  in  all  respects. — Transl.  note. 
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is  freiglited  with  puerile  conceits,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age 
is  ever  and  anon  in  danger  of  losing  the  compass  of 
Truth.* 


LECTUEE  X. 

Literature  of  the  Northerh  ahd  Eastern  Nations  of 

Europe.- — Scholastic  Divinity  and  German  Mysti¬ 
cism  OF  THE  Middle  Ages. 

My  representations  of  modern  European  development 
have  hitherto  included  only  the  nations  of  the  South  and 
West,  the  Germans,  and  those  countries  in  which  the  Eo- 
manic  dialects  were  adopted:  Italy,  Erance,  Spain,  and 
England.  The  literature  of  these  lands  is  indisputably  the 
most  remarkable  and  important,  both  from  its  intrinsic 
merits  and  wide-spread  influence.  It  would,  however,  be 
more  in  accordance  with  my  own  wishes,  as  well  as  my  con¬ 
ceptions  of  a  complete  history  of  literature  framed  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  to  bring  the  principal  nations  of  the  N orth  and 
East  within  the  limits  of  my  undertaking.  Every  indepen¬ 
dent  people,  of  adequate  consequence,  have  a  right,  too 
sacred  to  be  disallowed,  to  the  possession  of  a  literature 
eminently  and  peculiarly  their  own  ;  and  it  is  a  mark  of  tlie 
grossest  tyranny  to  suppress  the  idiom  of  a  country,  or  to 
wish  to  check  its  advances  in  intellectual  culture.  It  is  a 
common  prejudice  to  suppose  that  certain  neglected  or  ob¬ 
scure  languages  are  not  susceptible  of  greater  improvement 
and  higher  perfection.  Doubtless,  some  idioms  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  antagonistic  to  poetry,  and  extremely  un¬ 
favourable  to  its  impressions  ;  but  none  are  so  constituted 
as  not  to  admit  of  being  turned  to  good  and  serviceable 


*  It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  author  has  here  advanced  an  ung-uarded 
statement :  dormitat  Homerns  may  be  said  of  him.  Surely  the  manifold 
advantages  of  paper — the  cheaper  the  better— are  not  counterbalanced  by 
the  abuses  named!  Tbe  weapons  of  anarchy  are  harmless  if  they  have 
no  keener  edge.  The  literature  of  the  18th  century,  when  paper  was 
dearer,  teemed  with  impurities.  In  fact,  the  absence  of  impurity  was  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. — Translator's  note. 
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prose,  suited  alike  to  the  exigencies  of  daily  life  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  ordinary  science.  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
literature  of  a  comparatively  insignificant  country  can  have 
exercised  little  direct  influence  on  others,  we  should  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  answer,  that  the  history  of  its  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  in  proportion  to  its  prosperity,  its  fortunes  and  its 
history,  cannot  but  be  very  interesting  and  instructive. 
Though  I  am  stating  the  conditions  of  a  complete  history 
of  literature,  I  cannot  hope  to  fulfil  them  myself.  In  this 
department  of  criticism,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  it 
is  undesirable  to  trust  to  the  conclusions  of  others  without 
investigating  the  circumstances  that  have  led  them  to  arrive 
at  the  same :  but  to  do  this  eftectually,  an  acquaintance,  if 
not  familiarity,  with  the  several  European  idioms  is  indis¬ 
pensable.  Limiting  myself  to  general  observations,  I  would 
direct  attention  to  the  state  of  collective  Europe.  The  six¬ 
teenth  century,  constituting  as  it  does  a  partition  wall  which 
separates  the  middle  ages  from  our  own  times,  seems  pecu¬ 
liarly  suitable  to  a  general  survey  like  this.  In  reference  to 
intrinsic  merits  and  their  influence  on  other  nations,  the 
Eomanic  tongues  had  a  decided  advantage  and  superiority. 
Their  close  affinity  to  one  another,  and  resemblance  to  their 
mother-tongue  the  Latin,  which  was  at  one  time  common  to 
the  whole  Christian  West,  rendered  the  facilities  of  acquiring 
them  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  language  radically  dif¬ 
ferent.  On  this  account,  long  before  the  effects  were  felt 
of  commercial  or  political  inducements,  they  were  more  ex¬ 
tensively  diffused  than  German  and  the  other  languages  of 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  Spain,  indeed,  never  came 
into  very  close  communion  with  the  north  or  west,  from 
which  she  seemed  severed  not  more  by  geographical  position 
than  by  the  genius  of  her  polity,  her  customs,  and  her  intel¬ 
lectual  efforts.  More  justice  than  was  at  one  time  wont  has 
of  late  been  accorded  to  the  excellence  of  Spanish  literature 
and  language.  But  so  much  of  former  prejudice  still  exists 
as  to  restrict  the  consideration  and  regard  of  critics  to  the 
beauty  of  her  poetry,  whilst  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  of  all  Eomanic  idioms,  this  was  the  one  in  which  prose 
attained  to  a  maturity  at  once  earliest  and  fullest.  Portu¬ 
guese  prose  was,  at  an  early  period,  equally  soft  and  agree¬ 
able  with  the  Spanish :  but  the  latter  speedily  outstripped 
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her  sister-dialect  in  copiousness  as  well  as  nice  distinction  of 
expression.  With  the  exception  of  Macchiavelli,  Italy  can 
boast  of  no  great  prose  writer  in  the  departments  of  practical 
knowledge  or  political  science.  The  earlier  prose  attempts 
in  other  llomanic  tongues  are,  for  the  most  part,  destitute 
of  form  and  shape.  In  Trance  and  England  prose  was  not 
sufficiently  developed  for  the  purposes  of  practical  applica¬ 
tion  and  of  political  eloquence  until  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  its  use  was  more  particularly  confined  to  the 
metropolis  and  the  higher  classes  of  society.  In  Spain  the 
vernacular  was,  from  an  early  period,  adopted  in  legislation 
and  other  business  of  importance.  The  very  isolation  of  that 
country  from  the  rest  of  Europe  may  have  materially  con¬ 
tributed  to  an  accelerated  development  of  the  language: 
rich  as  it  is  in  well-written  liistorical  works,  and  in  a  manlv 
eloquence  that  has  survived  to  our  own  day:  an  eloquence, 
moreover,  impressed  with  the  noblest  characteristics  of  fiery 
genius,  and  occasionally  interspersed  with  appropriate  wit 
and  caustic  sarcasm.  In  the  higher  philosophy  Spain  has 
had  fewer  names  of  note  than  Italy  or  Germany :  indeed, 
she  cannot  boast  of  a  single  writer  claiming  the  first  dis¬ 
tinction  in  philosophic  annals. 

The  German,  being  a  language  by  itself,  was  not  only 
much  more  difficult  of  acquisition  than  the  Eomanic  idioms, 
it  was  necessarily  less  widely  disseminated  than  these:  hence 
the  literature  and  intellectual  progress  of  Germany  were 
frequently  misrepresented,  because  not  understood,  by  na¬ 
tions  ignorant  of  the  language.  Nevertheless,  I  feel  fully  able 
to  justify  the  position  which  I  have  assigned  to  that  country 
in  this  history  of  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  restricted 
diffusion  of  the  German  language,  the  profound  inquirer 
into  the  antiquities  of  the  south  and  west  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary,  at  intervals,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  German  sources. 
Together  with  the  framework  of  German  constitution,  and 
the  economy  of  daily  life,  much  of  the  Germanic  spirit,  too, 
was  infused  into  the  polity  and  systems  of  foreign  nations. 
It  is  not  saying  too  much  to  maintain  that  no  acquaintance 
with  medisDval  history  can  be  complete,  which  does  not  em¬ 
brace  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  genius  and  language  of 
Germany.  Just  as  Trance  and  England  were  the  foremost 
powers,  both  in  politics  and  in  literature,  of  the  seventeenth 
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find  eighteentli  centuries,  so  Italy  and  Germany  were  the 
sanctuaries  of  all  civilization  during  the  middle  ages.  The 
■greatest  and  most  pregnant  invention  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury — the  art  of  printing — was  of  German  origin  ;  from  the 
same  source  proceeded  those  religious  convulsions  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  which  shook  the  fabric  of  a  mighty  institu« 
tion  to  its  very  centre,  and  gave  a  new  direction  and  fresh 
impulse  to  the  energies  of  Christian  Europe.  If  the  German 
language  be  not,  as  yet,  equally  adapted  with  English  and 
Erench,  to  the  intercourse  of  the  social  circle,  to  the  practical 
business  of  life,  to  protocols,  and  political  eloquence,  on  the 
other  hand,  like  Italian,  against  which  a  similar  charge  has 
been  brought,  it  contains  elements  most  favourable  to  poetry. 
Since  the  decline  of  ancient  Greek,  no  other  tongue  can 
compete  with  German  in  copiousness  and  singular  adaptation 
to  the  expression  of  loftier  philosophic  truths.  In  the  imi¬ 
tative  arts,  whilst  most  of  the  other  highly  civilized  nations 
took  scarcely  any  important  part,  Germany  is  second  only 
to  Italy.  She  was  slow,  indeed,  in  manifesting  her  productive 
power  as  regards  modern  literature,  since  the  revolutions  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  first  half  of  the  seventeenth,  a  season 
during  which  a  great  portion  of  the  rest  of  Europe  was  ex¬ 
tremely  prolific :  yet  even  this  may  not  have  operated  to  her 
prejudice.  It  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  in  the  domains 
of  history  and  philosophy,  late  writers  possess  obvious  ad¬ 
vantages  over  their  predecessors.  The  premature  literary 
exertions  of  some  countries  were  followed  by  exhaustion 
and  intellectual  prostration  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century :  whilst  Germany  exhibited  remarkable 
fertility.  Though  individual  defects  are  still  visible,  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  a  knowledge  of  German 
language  and  literature  will  be  recognized  as  an  inevitable 
necessity  by  the  cultivated  mind  of  foreign  nations. 

Of  the  northern  and  easternmost  nations,  tbe  Scandina¬ 
vians  took  the  greatest  share  in  the  mental  growth  of  the 
west  during  the  middle  ages.  I  have  previously  endeavoured 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  influence  they  exercised  on 
European  poetry,  on  the  occasion  of  my  adverting  to  the 
migratory  JN’orthmen  or  JSTormans.  They  joined  in  the 
Crusades,  and  accordingly  participated  in  the  benefits  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  and  their  effects  on  the  imagination  and 
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intellect  generally.  Numbers  of  enterprising  Icelanders, 
traversed  every  part  of  Europe  for  the  purposes  of  literary 
discovery  :  and,  to  gratify  the  longings  of  curiosity,  they  ex¬ 
plored  ail  known  sources  of  knowledge  and  fiction.  In  their 
Edda  they  possessed  the  oldest  genuine  record  of  the  poetry 
of  the  Grermanic  races,  and  of  the  whole  mediaeval  period  ; 
subsequently  they  imported  into  their  country  the  Christian 
chivalric  epics  of  the  south  of  Europe.  In  some  of  these, 
more  especially  in  G-erman  heroics,  they  were  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  a  striking  similarity  to  their  own  northern 
legends  with  shapes  that,  here  and  there,  they  recognized  as 
familiar  to  their  memory.  These  objects  of  popular  interest 
were  then  remodelled  in  varied  form  and  manner ;  and,  taken 
ill  connection  witli  Gothic  and  German  epics  of  the  same 
period,  they  constitute,  as  it  were,  a  separate  northern 
school  in  the  poetry  of  the  West;  a  school  that  presents 
many  features  differing  from  the  romantic  spirit  and  southern 
fancy  of  the  Latin  races.  All  the  impressions  of  pagan  and 
northern  descent  in  these  Scandinavian  fictions,  marvellous 
creations,  and  whatsoever  also  was  clearly  traceable  to  heathen 
mythology,  appealed  to  their  sympathies  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  being  in  more  immediate  affinity  to  the  fountain-head  of 
their  Edda.  The  element  of  the  wonderful,  a  mere  sport  of 
the  imagination  in  southern  poetry,  an  idle  ornament  in  the 
armory  of  chivalry,  embodied  in  emphatic  meaning,  a  deep 
significancy  and  truth,  in  the  efforts  of  the  northern  muse. 
Erom  this  point  of  view,  the  northern  arrangement  of  the 
Nibelungen-lied  asserted  individual  claims  to  consideration, 
superior  to  those  of  the  German  epic.  Iceland  and  Scandi¬ 
navia  had,  likewise,  a  peculiar  chivalric  minstrelsy,  in  the 
middle  ages,  which,  like  that  of  other  countries,  at  first 
merged  into  prosaic  annals,  and  was  subsequently  dispersed 
in  fragmentary  popular  lays.  This  was  more  especially  the 
case  in  Denmark,  England,  and  Germany,  during  the  epoch 
of  religious  disputes,  when  the  change  that  came  over  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  civil  life  occasioned  a  long  interruption  in  the 
transmission  of  national  memorials,  so  that  only  a  few  faint 
echoes  of  minstrelsy  were  heard,  which  soon  died  away  in 
broken  and  lisping  numbers.  Eor  this  reason  the  ballads  of 
England*  and  Germany, of  Scotland  and  Denmark,  are  worthy 

*  Ritson's  Old  English  Ballads  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of  j)erusal.— 
Transl.  note. 
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of  being  carefully  stored  up,  as  tbe  priceless  relics  of  a  well- 
nigb  forgotten  past.  The  olden  literature  of  the  north  was 
common  to  all  Scandinavian  nations.  With  the  Reformation 
a  serious  interruption  seems  to  have  set  in  ;  the  native  his¬ 
torians  of  Danish  as  of  Swedish  literature,  are  also  ac¬ 
customed  to  regard  the  introduction  of  High- German,  im¬ 
ported  with  Protestantism,  as  fatal  to  the  development  of  the 
vernacular  idiom.  The  later  literary  history  of  Sweden  is 
adduced  by  her  own  critics  in  support  of  the  maxim  that  no 
nation,  however  rich  in  characteristic  feeling  and  sentiment, 
can  aspire  to  the  possession  of  a  native  literature  so  long  as 
it  continues  to  attach  and  devote  itself  to  alien  standards. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  with  how  independent  and  self- 
possessed  a  spirit  Denmark  has,  of  later  years,  advanced  in 
the  fields  of  learning,  bearing  a  manifest  resemblance  in  her 
genius,  to  Germany  and  England.  The  common  bond  of 
union  connecting  the  German  language  with  that  of  the 
northern  countries  already  referred  to,  is  equally  valid  for 
the  purpose  of  linking  together  the  poetry  of  Germany, 
England,  and  Denmark.  This  communion  does  not  extend 
to  the  regions  of  philosophy  ;  and  yet,  it  may  safely  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  future  renowm  and  success  of  all  races, 
descended  from  Germanic  lineage,  will  in  a  great  measure 
depend  on  their  common  progress  in  philosophic  pursuits. 

There  is  one  circumstance  wdiich  forcibly  suggests  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Scandinavia,  as  it  w^as  constituted  prior  to 
the  Reformation,  and  Spain,  it  is  this  :  both  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  when  they  had  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  political 
and  intellectual  superiority,  isolated  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  formed,  each  for  itself,  a  distinct  and 
exclusive  whole.  Eor,  though  the  Northmen,  equally  with 
the  Spaniards,  took  part  in  the  prevailing  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages,  with  wRich  they  were  familiar  of  yore ;  and 
though,  in  the  course  of  their  travels,  they  enriched  them¬ 
selves  with  the  learning  of  southern  Europe,  still,  it  is 
abundantly  evident  there  was  not  so  intimate  or  so  frequent 
an  intercourse,  on  the  part  of  either,  with  foreign  countries, 
as  that  subsisting  betw'een  England  and  Erance  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  century,  or  between  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth.  The  growTh  of  the 
Scandinavian  mind  had  a  purely  national  bent ;  being  espe- 
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cially  directed  to  poetry,  history,  aud  similar  subjects,  with 
the  slightest  possible  leaning  to  higher  philosophical  investi¬ 
gation  ;  at  least,  in  an  earlier  period,  they  -were  equally  defi¬ 
cient  with  Spain  in  eminent  philosophical  enquirers.  It  is  a 
matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration  to  observe  how  com¬ 
pletely  the  four  central  countries  of  Europe — Italy,  Germany, 
Erance,  England — as  they  have  monopolized  the  political 
history  of  modern  times,  so  also  from  the  first  dawn  of 
European  civilization  under  Charlemagne,  down  to  our  own 
day,  they  have  taken  a  permanent  and  prominent  interest  in 
the  development  of  philosophy,  in  her  noble  progress,  or  her 
retrogression  ;  indeed,  in  all  that  affects  her  history  and  marks 
her  career.  The  national  diversities  and  tendencies  of  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  these  countries  will  be  indicated  in  the  proper 
place. 

Among  the  Sclavonic  races,  Eussia  had  several  native  hfs- 
torians  in  early  mediaeval  times, — an  inestimable  advantage, 
and  an  unmistakeable  proof  of  a  commencing  intellectual 
development.  It  is  highly  probable,  judging  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  from  intimate  relations  unin¬ 
terruptedly  maintained  with  Constantinople,  and  from  other 
circumstances,  that  Eussia  had  made  considerable  advance 
in  civilization  previous  to  the  Mogul  devastations.  But  her 
connection  with  the  Greek  Church  was  the  means  of  isolat¬ 
ing  Eussia,  during  mediseval  and  more  modern  times,  politi¬ 
cally  and  intellectually  from  the  West.  Of  other  Sclavonic 
lands,  Bohemia  was  in  possession  of  an  extensive  and  valu¬ 
able  literature,  under  her  own  Charles  IV.,  a  nearer  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  which  might  prove  important  in  an  historical 
point  of  view  ;  from  what  is  at  present  known  of  it,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  more  complete  in  the  departments  of 
history  and  science  than  in  that  of  minstrelsy.  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion,  that  Poland 
had  a  vast  store  of  poetic  reminiscences  before  the  middle 
ages ;  the  alleged  aptness  of  the  language  for  poetic  cultiva¬ 
tion,  as  also  some  of  the  peculiarities  inherent  in  the  national 
character,  would  seem  to  favour  the  remark.  But,  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  and  if  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  the 
middle  ages  were  not  endowed  with  such  rich  poetic  trea¬ 
sures  as  those  of  German  extraction,  and  adopting  the 
Eomanic  idiom,  a  general  explanation  might,  without  much 
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difficulty,  be  offered.  Their  participation  in  the  Crusades 
was,  at  the  best,  very  slight  in  proportion.  Indeed,  1  am 
strongly  inclined  to  question  if  they  took  any  interest  in 
them  at  all.  The  spirit  of  chivalry  was  either  altogether 
strange  to  their  notions,  or  by  no  means  as  dominant  with 
them  as  in  the  "West.  Perhaps,  too,  the  mythology  of  the 
Sclavonic  races,  previous  to  their  embracing  Christianity, 
was  more  barren  than  that  of  the  Grermans  ;  or  it  may  have 
been  eradicated  in  too  sudden  and  violent  a  manner.  Though 
of  cognate  origin  with  the  noblest  idioms  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  and  flexible  in  their  grammatical  structure, 
the  Sclavonic  tongues  do  not,  on  the  whole,  appear  to  incline 
naturally  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Hun¬ 
garians  had  a  fine  collection  of  epics  composed  in  their  own 
primitive  tongue.  The  engrossing  theme  of  their  poetry 
was,  most  probably,  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  under  the  “Seven  Chiefs.”  It  is  tolerably  certain  that 
these  legends  of  heathen  antiquity  were  not  entirely  extinct 
even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  since  the  writers 
of  the  national  chronicles  bear  testimony  to  having  seen  lays 
of  corresponding  import  with  their  own  eyes.  This  view  is 
further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Eevaj,  a  celebrated  Hun¬ 
garian  scholar,  himself  assisted  in  rescuing  from  oblivion  a 
ballad  of  tliis  sort :  it  treats  of  the  immigration  of  the  Mag¬ 
yars  into  Hungary.  The  chronicle  recorded  by  the  secretary 
of  King  Bela,^  eminently  distinguished  in  Hungarian  his¬ 
tory  and  jurisprudence,  is,  in  all  probability,  made  up  of 
similar  historical  lays,  turned  into  prose  by  the  compiler, 
with  the  addition  of  sundry  opinions  and  illustrations,  the 
coinage  of  his  own  brain.  He  does  not  at  all  deserve  the 
caustic  sneers  with  which  he  has  been  assailed  by  various 
critics.  The  Chronicle  in  question,  though  mutilated  and 
necessarily  imperfect,  should  be  favourably  accepted,  and 
regarded  as  an  important  collection  of  national  ballads,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  fasten  upon  it  extraneous  matter  and  alien 
disputes.  Attila,  whom  Hungary  honoured  as  a  native  war- 

*  Mr.  Lockhart  has  confounded  the  secretary  with  his  royal  master ;  it 
is  unquestionably  the  former  who  compiled  the  Chronicle  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made.  There  were  foar  lluug-arian  monarchs  of  the  house  of 
13ela  (loco — 1270). — Trand.  note. 
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rior-king,  was  a  favourite  subject  ot  the  national  muse. 
There  is  abundant  proof  throughout  the  Chronicles  of  the 
celebration  of  Attila’s  prowess,  and  that  of  the  Grothic 
heroes  with  whom  he  is  associated  in  the  Niebelungen  and 
the  Helden-buck  in  Hungarian  song,  extant  until  compara¬ 
tively  late  times.  These  olden  traditions  probably  survived 
till  the  reign  of  Matthias  Corvin,*  who  was  desirous  of 
Latinizing  or  Italianizing  his  kingdom  all  at  once  ;  when,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  language  fell  into  desuetude,  whilst 
the  traditions  and  sweet  memories  of  other  days,  around 
which  nations,  like  individuals,  love  to  linger,  disappeared 
from  the  scene.  Thus  it  fared  with  Hungary,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  just  as  it  would  have  fared  with  Gfermany  in  the 
eighteenth,  had  the  great  soldier-king, t  who  wielded  a  Ger¬ 
man  sceptre,  and  who  was  equally  intent  on  sacrificing  the 
intellectual  development  of  his  country  in  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  possessed  as  unlimited  a  sway  over  the  ivhole 
of  Germany  as  Corvin  did  over  Hungary.  But,  whatsoever 
of  Hungarian  legendary  poetry  and  glorious  reminiscence 
escaped  the  deadly  flow  of  foreign  pseudo-refinement,  pro¬ 
bably  perished  altogether  under  the  devastations  of  the 
Turks.  Some  remains  of  the  national  genius  for  historical 
epics  lingered  in  the  country,  and  survived  her  destruction. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  produced  a  few 
masters  in  this  species  of  composition  ;  and,  in  our  own 
times,  Kisfalud,  a  bard  of  considerable  feeling,  has  celebrated 
his  country’s  traditions  on  the  lyre  he  had  formerly  attuned 
to  Love.J 

*  Matthias  Corvinus,  sometimes  styled  Ilunnyades  from  his  family 
name,  one  of  the  most  warlike  monarchsof  a  warlike  race.  His  encounters 
with  the  Turks  were  frequent  and  sant^uinary  :  but  his  arms  were  gene¬ 
rally  crowned  with  victory.  He  married  the  Princess  Beatrix  of  Naples. — 
Transl.  note. 

I  Frederick  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  on  all  occasions  preferred  the  French 
language  to  his  own.  His  influence  was  fatal  to  the  interests  of  German 
literature. — Transl.  note. 

J  Professor  Creasy,  in  his  admirable  work,  “The  Fifteen  Decisive 
Battles  of  the  World,”  {7th  Edition),  when  remarking  on  the  battle  of 
Pultowa,  takes  occasion  to  allude  to  the  Sclavonic  race.  He  says  : — “  Let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  in  thus  regarding  the  primary  triumph  of  Russia 
over  Sweden  as  a  victory  of  the  Sclavonic  over  the  Germanic  race,  we  are 
dealing  with  matters  of  mere  ethnological  pedantry,  or  with  themes  of 
mere  speculative  curiosity.  The  fact  that  Russia  is  a  Sclavonic  empire,  is 
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Let  me  close  these  sketches  of  the  literature  and  language 
of  the  less  important  countries  of  Europe  with  a  general 
remark,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Every  free  and 
independent  nation  may  claim  the  right  to  a  native  litera¬ 
ture — that  is,  an  idiomatic  literary  development  of  language. 
Without  this,  the  national  genius  will  never  be  self-possessed, 
or  enjoy  an  immunity  from  certain  barbaric  associations. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  misconstrue  this  assertion  into  undue 
and  partial  predilection,  ignoring  the  utility  of  acquiring 
foreign  idioms.  Eor  the  purposes  of  ordinary  mental  culture, 
and  for  private  reasons,  an  acquisition  of  the  classical  lan¬ 
guages  of  antiquity,  as  also  of  several  of  the  modern,  will 
always  be  found  desirable  and  proper  by  some.  Of  these, 
external  circumstances  will  regulate  a  fitting  selection.  The 
adoption  of  a  foreign  idiom  in  the  business  of  legislation  and 
jurisprudence  is,  at  all  times,  exceedingly  oppressive,  if  not 
positively  unjust ;  when  employed  in  administering  state 
affairs,  and  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  upper  classes,  it 
cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  fatal  influence  on  the  language 
which  it  has  undertaken  to  supplant.  But  where  such  a 
proceeding  is  once  established,  it  becomes  an  inevitable, 
though  reluctant,  necessity  on  the  part  of  individuals  to  con¬ 
form  to  usage.  It  is,  then,  a  matter  for  the  influential  in¬ 
terference  of  the  upper  classes  to  interpose  the  weight  of 
their  authority  between  two  extremes :  namely,  to  render 
to  stern  necessity  what  necessity  exacts,  and  not  to  be 
unmindful  of  the  sacred  duty  they  owe  their  country.  The 
guardianship  of  the  language  of  a  country  is,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
fided  to  the  care  of  the  upper  classes  of  society — -let  them 
not  abuse  that  trust.  It  should  be  the  earnest  endeavour  of 
every  educated  person  to  maintain  inviolate  the  purity  of  his 
native  language  by  precept  and  practice ;  pains  should  be 
taken  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  its  rise  and 

a  fact  of  immense  practical  influence  at  tlie  present  moment.  Half  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  empire  are  Sclavonian.  The  population  of  the 
larger  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe  is  of  the  same  race.  Silesia,  Posen  and 
other  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions  are  principally  Sclavonic.  And 
during  late  years  an  enthusiastic  zeal  for  blending  all  Sclavonians  into  one 
great  united  Sclavonic  empire  has  been  growing  up  in  these  countries, 
which,  however  we  may  deride  its  principle,  is  not  the  less  real  and  active, 
and  of  which  Russia,  as  the  head  and  champion  of  the  Sclavonic  race, 
knows  how  to  take  her  advantage.” — Transl,  note, 
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progress,  equally  with  the  history  of  his  country.  This  reso¬ 
lution  cannot  but  be  facilitated  by  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
idioms,  since  pursuits  of  this  nature  are  calculated  to 
increase  intelligence  generally  and  to  strengthen  the  faculty  ^ 
of  expression.  The  practical  application  of  all  acquired 
tongues  should  be  severely  restricted  to  occasions  when  they 
are  really  indispensable.  Upon  the  higher  classes  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  incumbent  to  do  all  in  their  power  towards  promoting 
the  healthy  growth  of  their  native  language :  they  have  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  their 
responsibility  is  in  this  respect  commensurately  proportioned. 

A  nation  whose  idiom  is  in  process  of  decay,  or  is  sensibly 
on  the  road  to  deterioration,  will  itself,  eventually,  succumb 
to  barbaric  rudeness.  A  nation  that  tamely  looks  on  whilst 
it  is  being  despoiled  by  its  idiom,  forfeits  the  respect  due  to 
independence — is  degraded  in  the  ranks  of  civilization.  But, 
however  formidable  the  pressure  from  without  of  threatened 
violence  in  eradicating  the  indigenous  idiom  of  a  country, 
however  serious  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  expressions,  and  the  adoption  of  the  same  by  a  servile 
crew  of  imitators :  the  danger  ceases  to  be  imminent  as  soon 
as  it  is  recognized.  In  all  things  that  are  not  subject  to  the 
hazard  of  the  moment,  but  under  the  controlling  influences 
of  time  and  development,  the  silent  opposition  of  the  well- 
disposed  classes  of  the  community  will  ever  prevail.  The 
tyrant  who  attempts  to  crush  the  liberties  of  his  subjects, 
often  defeats  his  own  ends  by  the  imposition  of  a  yoke  alike 
strange  and  intolerable,  which  rouses  the  slumbering  ener¬ 
gies  of  the  oppressed,  and  disseminates  more  widely  the 
spirit  of  nationality.  This  was  recently  proved,  when  the 
most  colossal  Despotism  of  modern  times  availed  not  to  wrest 
from  Germany  her  intellectual  vitality. 

Having  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  some  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions,  I  now  resume  the  thread  of  historic  enquiry.  With 
reference  to  their  external  phenomena  and  final  results,  the 
important  extensions  and  discoveries  that  imparted  a  new 
stimulus  to  science  and  literature  strictly  appertain  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  though  the  complete  manifestation 
of  successive  stages  of  development  was  delayed  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  seeds  were  undoubtedly  sown  in  the 
sixteenth,  at  the  tin.e  of  the  Keformation.  In  the  case  of 
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both  the  distinct  parties  into  which  Christendom  was  then 
divided,  the  means,  object,  and  limits  of  that  improved 
culture  to  which  the  ^Reformation  was  eminently  accessory, 
were  defined  with  the  nicest  precision.  Considered  in  itself 
this  contest  was  altogether  out  of  the  sphere  of  civilization 
and  literature  ;  it  connected  itself  with  politics  as  far  as  it 
was  concerned  with  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the 
nature,  limits,  and  mode  of  exercising  spiritual  power,  or 
had  for  it  objects  those  mysteries  of  Religion  which  for  the 
most  part  are  unapproachable  by  Philosophy.* 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  however,  the  Reformation, 
which  wTought  such  great  changes,  was  not  without  varied 
indirect  influences,  partly  salutary  and  partly  noxious,  on 
civilization,  science,  and  literature.  Of  the  former  kind, 
was  the  increased  study  of  the  Creek  and  other  languages 
of  antiquity,  which  was  held  indispensable  for  Religion  itself ; 
a  study  that  was  henceforth  materially  extended  and  generally 
diffused  throughout  all  Protestant  countries,  such  as  Hol¬ 
land,  England,  and  some  parts  of  Cermany.  In  Italy  and  con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  Cermany,  this  cannot  be  ranked  as  one 
of  the  resulting  benefits,  for  in  them  the  ancient  classics  were 
subjects  of  favourite  pursuit  long  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
The  rival  zeal  that  animated  the  champions  of  both  parties 
could  not  effect  much  towards  settling  the  disputed  claims 
that  roused  so  fierce  an  animosity  :  most  of  them  being  of  s 
a  nature  not  to  be  accommodated  by  means  of  contention 
or  discussion.  Religion  is  a  matter  of  feeling  and  faith, 
rather  than  of  dispute  and  dialectics.  Yet  the  strife  that 
raged  was,  upon  the  whole,  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
historical  investigation.  The  advantage  thus  accruing  was 
of  course  indirect  rather  than  immediate,  and  like  the  bene¬ 
ficial  results  of  the  Reformation,  it  did  not  become  clearly 

•  The  spirit  of  these  remarks  is  not  antagonistic  to  Schlegel’s  observa¬ 
tions  in  his  “  Lectures  on  Modern  History,”  where  he  says: — “  From  the 
earliest  times,  from  her  very  origin,  Christianity  was  intimately  allied  by 
some  of  her  very  first  teachers  with  philosophy — a  certain  proof  that  this 
alliance  was  not  accidental  but  essential  to  Christianity.  Her  primitive 
apologists  completed  the  victory  over  the  belief  and  the  principles  of 
heathenism,  chiefly  by  the  superiority  of  Christian  philosophy  over  the 
stoic-platonic.”  In  the  same  Lecture  he  states: — “  Whenever  true  philo¬ 
sophy  is  neglected,  a  false  one  will  inevitably  take  its  place.” — Translator's 
note. 
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apparent  till  after  outward  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
whilst  most  of  the  injurious  consequences  were  manifested 
in  some  respects  at  once.  The  eftect  on  the  fine  arts  was 
pernicious,  not  only  by  the  destruction  of  existing  specimens 
of  architecture  and  painting,  but  because  Art  itself  was 
diverted  from  its  original  and  natural  destination.  The  dis¬ 
turbances  and  civil  wars  that  ensued  were,  as  usual,  more 
detrimental  to  the  Arts  than  to  literature.  Probably  Ger¬ 
many  lost  by  these  disorders  the  full  development  of  a  style 
of  painting  peculiar  to  it,  which  began  to  flourish  so  glori¬ 
ously  under  Albrecht  Dtirer,  Lucas  Kranach,  and  HollDein. 
These  distinguished  masters  of  German  pictorial  art  were  all 
trained  in  a  preceding  period,  and  in  their  art  were  found 
no  followers.  In  the  Protestant  Netherlands,  the  artist  was 
content  to  choose  a  meaner  theme,  which  the  most  masterly 
treatment  could  not  possibly  elevate  to  such  dignity  as  the 
older  paintings  on  religious  subjects.  'We  may  affirm  that 
in  general  a  great  and  injurious  interruption  in  the  arts  and 
literature  took  place,  because  the  attack  on  the  faith  and 
constitution  of  the  Church  caused  an  indiscriminate  rejection 
of  everything  mediaeval — history,  art,  and  poetry  in  one 
revolutionary  overthrow.  Germany,  in  an  especial  manner, 
sustained  irreparable  losses.  The  throwing  away*  of  an  intel¬ 
lectual  inheritance,  bequeathed  by  a  noble  ancestry,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  all  but  inseparable  from  great  and  sudden  changes. 
But  now  that  we  can  afford  to  look  back  on  these  times  with 
unbiassed  feelings,  sober  reason  and  dispassionate  judgment, 
let  ns  cease  to  misapprehend  the  mediaeval  period,  its  arts  and 
its  civilization.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Beformation 
first  vindicated  the  real  moral  freedom  of  mankind  :  to  this 
proposition  I  cannot  unreservedly  subscribe.  The  general 
freedom,  or  rather  lawlessness  of  spirit,  so  characteristic  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  does  not  belong 
to  the  immediate  consequences  of  the  Beformation :  various 
circumstances  co-operated  in  its  production  ;  and  after  all, 
it  may  be  seriously  asked  if  such  degenerate  license  was 
not  in  a  degree  rather  injurious  than  praiseworthy  and 
salutary  ?  The  immediate  action  of  the  Beformation  on  the 
systems  of  philosophy  and  thought  was  rather  restrictive. 
The  very  conceptions  of  a  liberality  that  was  characteristic 
of  Italy  and  Germany  in  the  reign  of  the  Medici,  Leo  X., 
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and  tlie  Emperor  Maximilian,  were  unknown  in  tke  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  A  political  and  spiritual 
despotism,  such  as  that  of  Henry  VIII.*  at  the  first  out¬ 
break  of  the  storm ;  and  then,  after  the  rending  of  Europe, 
of  Philip  II.  in  the  Catholic  countries,  and  of  Cromwell  on 
the  Protestant  side  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  democracy, 
would  have  been  impossible  but  for  the  Eeformation.  He 
who  stands  at  the  head  of  a  new  party  and  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion,  at  once  political  and  religious,  possesses  so  unlimited  a 
power,  even  over  thought  and  mind,  that  it  depends  simply 
on  his  own  will,  if  he  does  not  abuse  it.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  adherents  of  the  old  faith,  under  Philip  II.,  and  in 
the  reign  of  several  Erench  monarchs,  seemed  to  consider 
every  expedient  lawful  to  check  the  spread  of  the  new  doc¬ 
trine.  Should  any  one  quote  instances  of  persecution  in 
the  times  preceding  the  Eeformation,  in  order  to  prove  its 
beneficial  operation,  we  shall  find  that  in  the  case  of  several 
of  these  persecutions,  as  in  that  of  Huss,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  on  nearer  inspection  of  the  enormities  it  will  be 
found  that  they  were  in  part  the  effect  of  political  animosity. 
Eesides,  long  after  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  similar  atrocities,  to  the 
disgrace  of  mankind,  were  perpetrated  on  both  sides. 

The  earliest  independent  thinker  and  noted  writer  in  the 
Protestant  ranks,  when  the  first  ferment  had  subsided — Hugo 
Grotius — could  not  escape  persecution  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  freest  country  then  existing.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manifold  abuses  to  which  liberty  was  subjected,  necessarily 
led  to  limitations  that  occasionally  became  harsh  and  oppres¬ 
sive.  Hence,  the  nascent  development  of  Italian  philosophy, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  rudely  nipped  in  the  bud,  a 
circumstance  that  has  induced  an  erroneous  impression  to 
prevail  relative  to  the  natural  ability  and  philosophic  genius 
of  that  intelligent  people.  Their  eff'orts  in  later  times  were 


*  The  latest  and  ablest  champion  of  Henry  VIII.  (Fronde’s  “  History  of 
England  from  the  fall  of  Wolsey  to  the  death  of  Elizabeth,’’)  vindicates 
the  policy  of  that  monarch,  and  substantially  proves  him  to  have  been 
magnanimous  and  patriotic.  Mr.  Froude  has  cast  much  new  light  on  the 
subject  from  his  researches  in  generally  inaccessible  sources,  such  as  state- 
records,  &c.,  furnished  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave.  Cromwell’s  character  may 
safely  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Carlyle. —  Transl.  note. 
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not  calculated  to  dispel  the  illusion ;  for  the  philosophic 
talents,  so  abundantly  manifested  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  were  unfortunately  arrayed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  Church,  or  shocked  the  common  morality  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  realms  of  intellect,  as  in  the  domains  of 
politics,  anarchy  engenders  despotism,  and  despotism,  when 
it  has  reached  the  culminating  point,  gives  place  to  still 
more  violentreactions, immoderate  and  endless.  Thereis,then, 
a  continual  oscillation  between  the  two  extremes,  despotism 
and  anarchy,  both  equally  hideous  and  repulsive :  unless  a 
third  power  interposes,  stems  the  angry  tide  of  frenzy,  and 
exercises  benevolent  and  soothing  mediation. 

AVe  have  seen  that  Protestantism  was  never  actually  in 
direct  contact  with  art  or  poetry,  but  that  wherever  it  in¬ 
fluenced  these,  its  agency  was  destructive.  On  history 
and  on  philology  it  exercised  a  highly  beneficial  influence  ; 
with  philosophy  its  relations  were  of  the  most  intimate  na¬ 
ture.  It  will  now  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid  survey  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  philosophy,  both  before  the 
Heformation,  and  during  the  first  hundred  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  that  great  event:  but  only  in  so  far  as  philosophy  i 
was  essentially  connected  with  the  civilization  of  the  human 
race.  ' 

The  distinguished  reasoners  who  flourished  in  England,  i 
Italy,  and  Prance,  prior  to  the  twelfth  century,  have  already  { 
been  enumerated.  Germany  took  a  decided  lead  in  the  | 
production  of  such  intellects  :  almost  in  unbroken  series  from  J 
Charlemagne  to  the  Eeformation,  and  even  after  it.  Upon  j 
the  whole,  mental  sluggishness  is  not  one  of  the  charges 
that  can  justly  be  brought  against  the  Europe  of  the  middle  i 
ages.  If  any  objection  be  raised,  it  is  this,  that,  together  j 
with  good  and  useful  matter,  much  that  was  useless  and  ^ 
positively  pernicious  was  accepted  by  the  restless  activity  of  j 
curious  enquiry.  The  Arabs  introduced  the  mathematics,  as  j 
well  as  improvements  in  chemistry  and  medicine  ;  but  this  'i 
valuable  information  was  alloyed  by  monstrosities,  misnamed  j 
systems,  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  The  philosophy  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  who  was  generally  considered  as  the  highest  standard, 
the  quintessence  of  natural  thought  and  science,  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  whole  host  of  subtile  dialectics,  a  chaotic  mass  ; 
of  sophistry,  such  as  the  Greeks,  more  especially,  were  wont  j 
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■to  harbour.  The  best  thing  in  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 
is  the  spirit  of  Criticism:  but,  in  order  to  apprehend  this 
spirit,  a  comprehensive  and,  at  the  same  time,  minute  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  entire  genius  of  antiquity  is  absolutely 
essential.  Such  an  acquaintance  was  hardly  compatible  with 
the  circumstances  of  that  time:  it  is  even  now  very  un¬ 
common.  This  spirit  of  criticism  does  not  forsake  Aristotle 
until  he  arrives  at  the  awful  threshold  of  metaphysics :  and 
here,  the  two  guides — Keason  and  Experience — in  whom  he 
hid  hitherto  implicitly  trusted,  are  totally  inadequate.  Erom 
a  blind  attachment  to  those  unintelligible  metaphysics  which 
were  in  the  works  of  the  master  himself,  resulted  the  so- 
called  scholastic  system.  The  evil  was,  in  some  measure, 
compensated  for  by  an  increased  study  of  Aristotle’s  prac- 
ti3al  physics,  more  particularly  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Albertus  Magnus.  To  say  that  the  middle  ages  were  much 
benefited  by  the  moral  philosophy  of  the  Stagyrite,  I  would 
not  assert :  its  principal  advantage  to  ourselves  consists  in 
the  elucidation  of  Grreek  manners,  social  economy,  and  po¬ 
litical  constitution  which  it  affords.  Europe  had,  for  some 
centuries,  been  in  possession  of  a  Christian  morality  purer 
and  much  loftier ;  so  that  the  additions  made  were  chiefly 
superfluous  distinctions  and  false  assumptions.  A  striking 
example  of  the  noxious  effects  of  Aristotelian  morals,  in 
their  practical  application,  is  exhibited  in  a  highly  civilized 
and  learned  age.  I  allude  to  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
"When  the  treatment  of  the  Americans  was  discussed  in 
public,  Sepulveda,  a  man  naturally  upright  and  honourable, 
but  a  fond  disciple  of  Aristotle,  stoutly  advocated  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  slavery  :  an  institution  no  less  opposed  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Christianity  than  it  is  repulsive  to  the  best  feelings 
of  Humanity. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  great  Doctors  of  Aristo¬ 
telian  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages  were  the  first  to 
propagate  this  system.  The  Church  had  early  offered  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  to  its  dissemination.  Erom  the 
first,  many  perilous  and  erroneous  doctrines  were  associated 
with  it.  Its  tenets,  when  deeply  rooted,  led  to  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  general  soul  of  the  world  for  a  Deity,  and  to  a 
denial  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul — not  necessa¬ 
rily,  perhaps,  yet  it  did  so,  among  the  Arabs,  in  the  middle 
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ages,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  when  the  pressu-e 
of  the  times  was  irresistible,  when  it  was  no  longer  competmt 
for  the  age  to  make  head  against  Aristotle’s  system,  it  -vas 
adopted  by  certain  Christian  philosophers,  for  the  purposeof 
breaking  the  fury  of  the  tide,  and  directing  its  stream  ino 
less  dangerous  channels.  On  the  merits  of  these  distinguishel 
guardians  of  the  faith,  a  decision  may  be  arrived  at  Js 
follows  : — the  false  or  scholastic  elements  of  their  philosoply 
are  derived  from  the  traditionary  sophistry  of  pagan isn, 
from  the  original  defects  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  fron 
the  vices  of  Arabian  commentators,  and  from  the  vehemeat 
sectarianism  of  the  age.  This  last  has,  in  all  time,  proved 
so  virulent  in  its  infectious  properties  as  to  taint  the  very 
persons  who  attack  it.  The  universities  especially  contd- 
buted  to  foment  the  strife ;  from  them  generous  youth  issued 
in  thousands,  inflamed  with  the  most  furious  party -zeal.  Ti>e 
good  efiected  by  the  more  excellent  of  mediseval  philosophe 
is  attributable  in  part  to  Christianity,  which  saved  then’i 
from  many  grave  errors ;  in  part,  to  their  own  genius  anc 
sound  understanding.  But  this  scholastic  system,  as  it  has 
been  called,  tins  erratic  effort  of  the  mind  to  grasp  the 
shadows  of  vain  formulas,  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
characteristic  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a  frequent  symptom 
of  Grrecian  philosophy,  and  reached  the  greatest  height 
during  the  most  flourishing  age  of  its  culture.  Modern  times 
stand  charged  with  it :  nor  Germany  alone.  Prance  and 
England  afford  numerous  examples,  occasionally  emanating 
from  the  bitterest  antagonists  of  Aristotle  and  scholastic 
science :  that  is,  provided  we  look  at  the  essence  of  the  evil, 
and  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the  dangers  of  sophistry, 
simply  because  it  may  assume  greater  elegance  and  pliancy 
of  form. 

The  perplexed  roving  of  the  mind  in  empty  conceits  and 
lifeless  abstractions  as  soon  as  we  desert  the  path  of  truth, 
is  the  peculiar  and  hereditary  malady  of  Season.  "Wayward 
in  its  career,  it  sometimes  operates  on  life  in  the  more 
dangerous  form  of  loquacious  verbosity,  or  is  confined  within 
the  restricted  formulas  of  the  schools.  It  is,  in  both  cases, 
in  close  union  with  a  spirit  of  sectarianism  at  variance  with 
truth. 

Mediaeval  philosophy,  generally,  is  liable  to  the  accusation 
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of  not  being  permeated  in  all  its  parts  by  the  vivifying  spirit 
of  Christianity.  In  the  two  chief  forms  of  the  European 
system  of  Philosophy  derived  from  the  ancients — I  refer  to 
the  Platonic  and  the  Aristotelian — were  the  germs  of  two 
distinct  errors  :  the  one,  at  which  I  have  just  been  glancing, 
is  the  subtle  refining  process,  in  connection  with  the  dialec¬ 
tics  of  antiquity  and  of  Aristotle  ;  the  other.  Platonism,  is 
in  itself  more  sublime  and  pure,  but  nevertheless  not  exempt 
from  fanciful  extravagance,  as  soon  as  it  is  freed  from  those 
wholesome  restraints  with  which  mere  humanity  can  never 
entirely  dispense.  This  is  illustrated  by  countless  examples, 
derived  from  the  second  species  of  mediaeval  philosophy,  the 
so-called  mystical.  As  long  as  they  were  animated  by 
religious  feeling  only,  and  with  gentle  piety  strove  after 
perfection  according  to  the  precepts  and  example  of  the 
Grospel,  the  Mystics  rested  on  the  firm  ground  of  Christian 
truth  :  thus,  they  conferred  innumerable  benefits,  not  on 
their  contemporaries  alone,  but  on  the  Church  generally 
throughout  all  time,  like  our  Thomas  a  Kempis.  This 
method  was  indisputably  right  in  opposition  to  Scholasticism. 
Yet,  despite  inward  piety  of  sentiment  and  feeling,  the 
religious  Mystics  of  the  middle  ages  not  unfrequently  had  a 
perceptible  tinge  of  pantheistic  negation  and  self-annihilation 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  a  bar  to  its  loftier 
development.  Did  they  desire  to  roam  through  the  spacious 
realms  of  science,  religious  feeling  was,  of  itself,  deemed  in¬ 
sufficient:  other  sources  of  perception,  not  always  of  the 
purest,  were  laid  under  contribution,  more  particularly  for 
an  examination  of  nature’s  secrets.  Platonism,  connected 
as  it  was  with  many  oriental  traditions  and  mysteries,  allowed 
too  free  a  scope  to  the  imagination :  with  investigations  of 
natural  philosophy,  a  belief  in  astrology  and  an  inclination 
to  magic  arts  were  too  often  blended.  This  was  especially 
the  case  in  Germany :  a  circumstance  deriving  additional 
weight  from  the  fact  that  kindred  impostures  are  just  now 
extremely  prevalent  in  this  country.  Just  as  eminent  men 
of  old  were  wont  to  commence  their  biography  by  commend¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  Almighty,  or  by  the  pious  expression 
of  some  wish  or  thought,  so  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  prefix  a 
scheme  of  nativity,  or  some  astrological  calculation.*  Such 
*  Imposture  of  the  kind  here  alluded  to  cannot  be  too  strong^ly  repro- 
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phenomena  which  are  regarded  as  wonderful  and  mysterious, 
not  as  if  in  themselves  they  were  quite  lawless,  uncon¬ 
nected  and  inconceivable,  but  because  they  certainly  belong 
to  a  higher  and  hidden  order  and  region,  I  am  very  far  from 
ydshing  to  deny,  when  profound  men  of  science  make  them 
the  objects  of  their  examination.  But  even  when  thus 
investigated  and  found  to  be  to  a  certain  extent  real,  in 
order  to  avoid  perilous  conclusions,  sidereal  influences  shoidd 
at  all  times  be  subjected  and  reconciled  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  alone  is  able  to  interpret  and  direct 
mdght  these  hidden  powers.  If,  however,  human  liberty  be 
unreservedly  committed  to  astral  control,  a  belief  in  astrology 
is  calculated  to  sap  the  very  foundations  of  morals  and  reli- 
giou,  as  our  own  Schiller  has  shewn  in  his  admirable  dramatic 
delineation  of  Wallenstein.*  These  subjects  have  ever  been 
treated  as  mysterious  secrets,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
of  their  abuse,  and  the  peril  attendant  on  their  communica¬ 
tion.  It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  historical  probability 
to  suppose  that  Albertus  Magnus,  Nicolas  of  Cusa,  the 
great  mathematician  of  the  fifteenth  century,  worthy  Bishop 
Trithemius,  and  Beuchlin,  the  most  illustrious  oriental 
scholar  of  his  age,  were  in  possession  of  much  knowledge 
not  commonly  diffused  at  the  present  moment.  Neither 
would  it  be  altogether  just  to  ignore  the  genius  or  the 
integrity  of  these  scholars  merely  because  they  were  mixed 
up  with  fallacies  such  as  menace  the  reputation  of  our  own 
times.  Others  unfortunately  did  not  retain  the  original 
purity  of  their  intellects  on  coming  in  contact  with  some  of 
the  splendid  but  specious  dogmas  of  the  age  :  Agrippa  and 
Paracelsus  may  be  quoted  as  being  by  no  means  free  from 
blemish.  At  an  earlier  period,  however,  Oermany  could 
boast  of  many  mystic  philosophers  imbued  with  pure  religious 
feelings  :  no  modern  language  was  adapted  or  applied  to  the 
pursuit  of  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy  equally  soon 

bated.  It  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  all  prog^ressive  civilization,  not  to 
say  religion,  and  pioneers  the  way  to  credulity  and  ci’ime. — Transl.  twte. 

•  Allusion  is  here  made  to  Wallenstein,  the  brave  Duke  of  Friedland, 
and  the  hero  of  Schiller’s  finest  tragedy.  Having  thrown  oft’  his  allegiance 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  high  treason,  and 
assassinated  in  his  own  quarters  by  emissaries  sent  for  that  purpose. 
Previous  to  undertaking  anything  of  importance,  he  invariably  consulted 
Seni,  an  astrologer  constantly  in  attendance  upon  him. — Transl.  note. 
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with  tlie  G-erman.  A  vast  number  of  writers  in  this  depart-* 
ment,  botb  in  low  and  high  German,  continued  to  flourish 
from  the  thirteenth  century  until  the  Reformation  :  they 
founded  a  sort  of  school  among  themselves,  and  were  styled 
disciples  of  secret  wisdom,  or  of  the  heavenly  Sophia,  by 
which  term  they  understood  divine  truth,  alike  the  object  of 
their  contemplation  and  to  which  they  devoted  their  life. 
Of  a  whole  host  of  names  I  will  here  cite  but  one,  of  great 
importance  in  a  history  of  the  language,  Tauler,  the  preacher 
or  philosopher,  revered  long  after  the  Reformation  by  the 
joint  homage  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  until  his  memory, 
too,  sunk  into  oblivion.  Alsatian  scholars,  though  in  political 
unison  wdth  Prance,  have  been  reluctant  to  sever  themselves 
from  the  literary  associations  of  their  native  country,  and  by 
their  earnest  researches  in  German  philology  and  antiquities, 
have  shewn  that  they  were  true  Germans.  They  have  been 
among  the  flrst,  in  modern  times,  to  recal  attention  to  this 
forgotten  thinker,  and  to  the  value  of  his  works,  especially 
in  point  of  language.  His  diction,  when  compared  with  that 
prevalent  in  Luther’s  age,  or  even  a  century  later,  suggests 
a  difference  as  striking — if  poetry  and  prose  may  be  com¬ 
pared — as  the  difference  obtaining  between  the  harmonious 
melody  of  chivalric  poetry  in  the  thirteenth  century,  such 
as  the  Nibelungenlied,  and  the  doggrel  rhyme  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  prose  of  Tauler  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
of  later  times,  because  he  was  pure  in  spirit  and  single-minded 
in  his  aim. 

If,  then,  the  charge  of  mysticism  is  sometimes  brought 
against  the  Germans  of  the  present  day,  this  fault  is  far 
more  ancient  than  those  who  reproach  us  with  it  are  aware, 
for  it  may  be  traced  to  the  twelfth  century,  or  even  the 
reign  of  Charlemagne.  So  far,  however,  from  being  a  fit 
subject  of  reproach,  this  tendency  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  intellect  and  soul  of  a  country,  which, 
without  prejudice  to  the  rest,  asserts  the  third  rank  among 
the  metaphysical  nations  of  history.  In  India,  Greece,  and 
Germany,  metaphysical  genius,  or  the  science  of  divine 
things,  cultivated  and  applied  in  all  its  varied  associations  of 
height  and  depth,  of  ways  and  byeways,  was  native  and 
indigenous,  not  of  exotic  growth. 

National  character,  in  its  manifold  phases,  for  the  most 
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part  coloured  the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  as  it  does 
that  of  more  recent  times.  England  and  Erance,  then  as 
now,  produced  clever  independent  thinkers,  as  also  hold 
sceptics  and  keen-witted  sophists.  Many  of  the  so-called 
scholastics,  natives  of  France  and  England,  bore  a  national 
impress  exceedingly  well-defined  for  that  age.  The  Italians 
of  former  times  were  distinguished  by  unwavering  devotion 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  true  faith ;  as  also,  but  in  inferior 
degree,  by  a  fondness  for  the  higher  and  often  fanciful 
regions  of  philosophy.  The  tendency  to  Platonism  is  appa¬ 
rent  in  their  poets.  From  the  sketch  I  have  just  made,  it 
may,  accordingly,  be  inferred  that  the  Aristotelian  mode  of 
thought  and  investigation  predominated  in  England  and 
France,  during  mediaeval  as  well  as  modern  times.  Hence 
the  two  countries  harmonized  in  their  views  and  sentiments 
more  than  would  appear  to  the  superficial  observer,  not¬ 
withstanding  political  differences.  A  certain  leaning  to 
Platonism,  and  habits  of  thought  akin  to  that  system,  were 
characteristic  alike  of  the  artistic  Italian  genius  and  of  the 
reflective,  sensitive  Grerman :  hence,  with  all  the  diflerence 
of  national  descent,  of  language  and  of  customs,  a  certain 
sympathy  and  mutual  inclination  between  the  two  nations 
is  undeniable. 


LECTUEE  XI. 

G-eneral  Eemarks  on  Philosophy  previous  and  subse¬ 
quent  TO  THE  EeEOEMATION. — PoETRY  OE  CaTHOLIC 
Countries  —  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy. — Garcilaso, 
Ercilla,  Camoens,  Tasso,  Guaeini,  Marino,  Cee- 

YANTES. 

The  general  condition  of  civilization  and  the  progress  of 
philosophy  shortly  before  the  Eeformation,  and  during  the 
first  century  after  it,  formed  the  subjects  of  our  recent  en¬ 
quiry.  I  would  now  proceed  to  give  the  essential  results  of 
this  enquiry  in  the  following  observations. 

Previous  to  the  Eeformation  and  the  revival  of  classical 
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literature,  a  system  of  verbal  subtleties,  called  the  Aristo¬ 
telian  logic,  predominated  throughout  Europe :  it  was 
accepted  by  the  learned,  and  enunciated  from  academic 
chairs.  The  fifteenth  century  inaugurated  a  nobler  philo¬ 
sophy,  at  least  in  Germany  and  Italy ;  when  meaningless 
abstractions  yielded  to  living  truths,  moulded  partly  in  Pla¬ 
tonic,  partly  in  Oriental  forms.  Though  faulty  and  imper¬ 
fect  in  individual  expressions,  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  this 
new  system  pointed  in  the  right  direction,  and  was  intrinsi¬ 
cally  richer  and  more  profound  than  that  which  it  had  sup¬ 
planted.  Its  superiority  was  manifested  in  the  very  manner 
of  its  conveyance  and  in  the  character  of  its  promoters.  It 
was  not  expounded  in  the  universities  and  schools ;  it  was 
not  narrowed  down  into  sectarian  views  ;  it  was  a  genuine 
philosophy,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  a  love  of  truth  and 
of  wisdom,  honourably  courted  and  zealously  diffused,  for  its 
own  sake,  by  men  who  felt  an  inward  and  irresistible  call  to 
propagate  the  glorious  knowledge  of  the  Truth ;  so  powerful 
were  the  attractions,  so  endearing  the  graces  of  this  philo¬ 
sophy,  that  the  greatest  mathematicians,  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  classical  scholars,  the  first  orientalists,  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Italy  as  well  as  Germany,  were  enrolled  among 
her  followers.  The  only  effect  that  a  renewed  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature  had  on  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  was  to 
contribute  auxiliary  support,  in  the  shape  of  legendary  lore, 
to  the  already  enthusiastic  fancy  of  oriental  mystic  Pla¬ 
tonism.  In  other  words,  the  restoration  of  ancient  literary 
memorials  enriched  the  learning  of  the  age,  whilst  it  also 
assisted  in  diffusing  fanciful  chimerical  ideas,  and  thus  co¬ 
operated  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good. 

Aristotelian  philosophy  was  influenced  in  a  far  greater 
degree.  It  had  hitherto  never  been  comprehended  or  taught 
in  its  distinctive  features.  Its  own  peculiar  guardians,  the 
Scholastics,  had  intermingled  platonic  conceptions,  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  subservient  to  Christian  doctrine.  On  now  being 
drawn  fresh  from  the  well-springs  of  its  source,  and  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  whole  extent  and  bearings  of  Grecian 
genius,  it  was  a  material  gainer  in  point  of  form  at  least :  it 
was  divested  of  the  outer  scholastic  garb  that  never  really 
fitted  it,  and  arrayed  in  classic  drapery  not  unworthy  of  the 
acute  genius  of  its  author.  The  more,  however,  this  Greek 
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philosophy  became  the  subject  of  earnest  pursuit  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  research,  the  more  frequent  were  the  instances  of 
aberration  on  the  part  of  its  adherents  :  some  of  them,  even¬ 
tually,  arrived  at  results  directly  at  variance  with  religion 
and  morality,  such  as  acknowledging  an  all-pervading  spirit 
of  matter  and  of  the  universe  as  a  great  first  Cause,  in  place 
of  the  Almighty,  and  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  several  disciples  of  Aristotle, 
chiefly  in  Italy,  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  The  efforts  made  at  this  period  by  some  admirers 
of  ancient  literature  to  revive  other  systems  of  antiquity, 
such  as  the  Stoic,  had  less  influence  on  the  course  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  at  least  not  so  palpably.  Plato  and  Aristotle  have 
so  clearly  defined  the  two  principal  modes  of  human  thought 
and  perception,  that  they  have  remained  and  must  remain 
such  for  all  succeeding  generations.  All  other  tenets  of 
antiquity  are  valuable  only  in  consequence  of  their  relation 
to  these  two  leading  systems,  from  which  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  mere  deviations  or  bye-paths,  which  again  bring 
back  to  the  main  road.  Hence  the  various  attempts  that 
were  made  to  re-establish  Stoicism,  or  indeed  any  other 
pagan  teaching,  were  futile,  and  only  served  to  augment  the 
prevalent  confusion.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  be  it  recorded,  that  the  vilest  of  all  ancient 
doctrines,  the  crude  materialism  of  Epicurus,  which  resolves 
every  thing  into  primary  corporeal  atoms,  found  favour  for 
a  time  :  a  circumstance  of  itself  amply  sufficient  to  attest 
the  degeneracy  of  genuine  philosophy,  the  decline  of  pure 
science.  Subsequently,  this  antiquated  atom  theory,  ren¬ 
dered  somewhat  more  important  by  modern  discoveries  in 
physics,  attracted  a  large  number  of  followers,  until  it  grew 
to  be  the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  especially  in  Prance,  but  also  over  the 
rest  of  Europe,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  Prench 
language. 

The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  are  not  unfrequently 
regarded  as  the  epoch  of  a  revival  or  even  regeneration  of 
science.  In  reference  to  a  renewed  acquaintance  with  Gre¬ 
cian  literature  and  antiquities  generally,  there  was  a  great 
accession  to  historical  knowledge :  and,  though  it  would  not 
be  correct  to  say  that  complete  perfection  was  attained,  yet 
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considerable  progress  was  effected.  How^ever  gratifying  the 
advances  that  were  made  in  the  field  of  information,  there 
is  no  ground  for  alleging  that  a  regeneration  of  the  mental 
faculties  really  took  place :  to  deserve  this  appellation,  what¬ 
ever  agency  was  at  work  should  have  been  from  within — a 
raising,  as  it  were,  of  the  dead  spirit,  a  sensible  quickening 
to  vitality.  Such  effects  as  these  were  not  directly  realized : 
the  two  principal  philosophic  methods,  the  Aristotelian  and 
the  Platonic,  retained  their  ascendancy.  Yet  on  the  future 
development  of  both  these  schools  the  Reformation  exer¬ 
cised  no  small  amount  of  influence.  Luther  himself  seems; 
not  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  import  of  that  platonic 
oriental  system  which  had  enlisted  so  numerous  a  host  of 
followers  under  her  banners,  both  before  and  at  his  time, 
throughout  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  inflamed 
with  implacable  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  the  scholastics  and 
their  reputed  founder,  Aristotle,  whom  he  was  accustomed 
to  call  a  “dead  heathen.”  Again,  Luther’s  dearest  friend 
and  follower,  Melancthon,  was  one  of  their  staunchest  ad¬ 
herents  :  nay  more,  it  was  he  who  once  more  reinstated 
Aristotle  and  the  scholastic  school,  refined  and  purged  of 
many  of  their  more  glaring  errors,  in  their  former  ascend¬ 
ancy.  The  case  was  as  follows : — The  central  point  of 
Truth  being  once  withdrawn  or  unsettled  in  the  nobler  and’ 
loftier  Platonic  philosophy,  the  door  was  opened  to  extrava¬ 
gance  of  every  kind  and  degree ;  and  such,  unhappily,  were 
its  frequent  manifestations  during  the  early  period  of  the 
Reformation,  when  anarchy  and  wildest  confusion  raged 
throughout  Germany.  Universal  suspicion  of  its  principles 
naturally  follow^ed.  Spain  as  well  as  Germany  accepted 
xiristotelian  tenets ;  inasmuch  as  this  ancient  system  of 
forms  was  the  more  readily  applied  by  both  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  parties  to  their  particular  creeds,  that  it  was  altogether 
destitute  of  any  vitality^ of  its  own.  Although  now  en¬ 
riched  by  great  additions  of  natural  science,  linguistic  lore, 
and  antiquities,  its  main  fault  was  not  diminished :  there 
was  the  same  idle  dispute  about  words,  and  though  a  better 
philosophy  was  on  the  point  of  banishing  it  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  maintained  itself  in  all  the  countries  where  lite¬ 
rature  and  science  were  cultivated  to  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  In  Italy  the  nobler  system,  that  now  assumed 
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the  character  of  a  violent  and  uncompromising  opposition, 
was  repressed  by  the  most  violent  measures,  and  several  men 
of  eminent  talent,  like  Griordano  Bruno,  were  sacrificed  as 
victims  to  the  strife.  In  Grermany  and  England  the  higher 
philosophy,  though  not  entirely  suppressed,  was  yet  subjected 
to  persecution,  and,  by  common  consent,  banished  from  the 
sphere  of  the  learned.  But  with  so  much  greater  care  was  it 
fostered  by  secret  traditions  or  associations,  or  cultivated  by 
persons  in  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  In  both  these 
ways  it  was  exposed  to  manifold  corruptions  and  misrepre¬ 
sentations,  and  kept  back  from  general  development  and 
influence. 

The  endowments  of  nature  are,  happily,  not  meted  out 
with  a  niggardly  or  partial  hand :  the  light  of  divine  lievela- 
tion  is  open  to  every  Christian  and  susceptible  mind  who  is 
favoured  with  it :  the  spirit  of  deep  reflection  and  of  the 
highest  science  is  not  confined  to  the  educated  classes,  and 
is  altogether  independent  of  learning.  Many  of  the  most 
notable  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece  were  of  humble 
origin,  having  no  further  mark  of  distinction  than  earnest 
thought :  Socrates,  the  greatest  of  Grecian  sages,  was  no 
scholar,  neither  would  he  become  one.  The  first  teachers 
of  Christianity  were  men  of  the  people ;  yet  we  see  them 
entrusted  with  the  most  awful  mysteries  of  human  contem¬ 
plation.  Erom  time  to  time  similar  individuals  have  not 
been  wanting.  There  is  often  extraordinary  moral  and 
spiritual  power  in  the  strong  and  undistracted  minds  of  the 
common  people.  The  page  of  history  abounds  with  examples 
of  men  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  who  have  founded  sects  and 
remodelled  states :  the  salvation  of  their  country  and  the 
spread  and  revival  of  true  Beligion  have  often  proceeded 
from  such  men  when  called  to  it,  and  animated  by  a  pure 
enthusiasm,  of  which  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  fur¬ 
nishes  many  examples.  This  was,  of  course,  for  the  most 
part,  effected  by  means  of  deeds,  not  writings.  If  we  turn  to 
the  spirit  of  invention  and  flow  of  language,  and  cofnpare 
philosophy  with  poetry,  we  shall  find  that  genius  is  far  from 
being  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  educated.  If  Shak- 
spere,  who  entirely  attached  himself  to  the  poetry  of  the 
people,  could  attain  to  a  height  and  depth  of  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation  which  completely  throws  into  the  shade  the  most 
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elaborate  efforts  of  educated  aud  artistic  bards  :  tlie  success 
in  Germany  of  a  man  of  the  people  who  could  measure  all 
the  heights  and  depths  of  the  most  metaphysical  thinking 
and  of  the  higher  philosophy  is  quite  intelligible  ;  I  allude  to 
him  whose  very  name  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  enlight¬ 
ened,  and  to  the  learned  foolishness :  Jacob  Boehme,  the 
Teutonic  philosopher.  In  Germany,  in  Holland,  and  in 
England,  he  had  a  host  of  admiring  followers  :  of  which 
number  King  Charles  of  England,  of  unhappy  memory,  was 
not  the  least  ardent. 

I  have  on  a  previous  occasion  expressed  my  conviction 
that  the  very  presence  of  a  body  of  popular  poetry,  in  its 
strictest  meaning,  is  an  unerring  indication  of  the  decline 
and  decay  of  real  poetry :  for  that  noble  art  should  belong 
to  no  peculiar  section,  should  be  in  the  interests  of  no  one 
party,  but  be  common  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  the 
illiterate  equally  with  the  educated.  But  if  this  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  evident  in  the  case  of  poetry,  how  much  more  true 
is  it  not  of  popular  philosophy,  which,  almost  in  its  very 
terms,  involves  a  contradiction  ?  How  fortunately  soever 
individuals  may  escape  the  noxious  consequences  of  so  ab¬ 
normal  a  condition,  it  cannot  but  tend  to  the  ultimate  decay 
of  philosophy.  This  is  not  the  place  to  describe  and  explain 
the  remarkable  system  originated  by  this  Teutonic  philoso¬ 
pher.  Eor  the  present,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  he  is 
characterized  by  a  peculiarly  gentle  and  Christian  meekness, 
to  a  degree  not  to  be  found  among  contemporary  Divines. 
The  manifold  and  inner  phases  of  the  soul  form  the  basis  of 
his  meditations :  higher  aspirations  early  led  him  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  ordinary  Protestant  faith  and  teaching,  and 
directed  his  spiritual  gaze  to  dwell  upon  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  future,  a  new  era  aud  an  universal  glorification. 
He  sought  to  manifest  the  excellence  of  Divine  Kevelation, 
as  patent  in  the  wonders  of  creation,  more  especially  by 
means  of  seven  secret  natural  sources  and  their  concealed 
agency :  whilst  he  himself  would  seem  to  have  been  endowed 
with  a  peculiar  intuitive  vision  of  these  hidden  depths  and 
sources.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  discovering  that  the 
system  of  Jacob  Boehme,  though  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  original  inventive  genius,  is  somewhat  imbued  with  the 
prevalent  forms  of  mystic  philosophy  which  were  then 
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gaming  ground  more  and  more.  Neither  ought  it  to  he  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  to  find  the  unquenchable  thirst 
after  Truth  led  him  into  other  paths  far  away  from  the 
verbal  subtleties  of  the  learned.  When  the  visible  and  in¬ 
visible  bond  of  the  Church  was  once  broken,  in  some  lands 
another  kind  was  here  and  there  adopted  in  its  stead.  There 
are  gradations  in  the  recognition  of  the  truth,  inferior  and 
superior  degrees  :  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  the  latter 
should  be  very  common  in  the  present  militant  state  of  man. 
I  agree  with  Lessing,  who  records  it  as  his  deliberate  opL 
nion,  that  among  the  component  parts  of  human  knowledge 
there  are  some  of  so  secret  a  nature  that  whoever  has  seized 
them  caiinot  find  resolution  to  communicate  them  publicly : 
either  the  proper  time  or  the  means  are  wanting.  The 
existence  of  traditions  such  as  these  is  historically  evident 
in  all  ages  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,^ 
effectually  to  obstruct  their  transmission  secretly  from  gene¬ 
ration  to  generation.  But  even  if  traditions  of  this  nature 
were  admitted,  on  all  sides,  to  consist  of  pure  unmixed 
truths,  yet  the  very  opposition  of  secret  to  open  and  public 
truth  were  of  itself  highly  objectionable,  and  not  to  be  coun¬ 
tenanced.  If  there  were  an  invisible  Church  in  direct  anti¬ 
thesis  to  the  visible,  the  internal  conflict,  and  disruption 
would  resemble  a  separation  of  soul  and  body,  and  threaten 
us  with  a  general  dissolution.  Matters  are  not  yet  come  to 
such  a  pass  :  the  soul  and  body  of  man  are  still  in  harmo¬ 
nious  unison,  and  Truth  is  one.  Whosoever  has  quitted  the 
rock  on  which  her  foundations  rest  will  not  be  able  to  build 
up  her  temple.  The  wonders  of  nature  and  the  secrets  of 
science  and  of  the  world  of  spirits  are  isolated  rays  of  the 
Divine  light,  as  it  has  shone  in  the  Church  of  Giod  from  the 
beginniog,  and  will  continue  to  shine  unto  the  end  of  time. 
The  dogmas  of  the  schools  and  the  teaching  of  science,  with 
their  exoteric  or  esoteric  propagation  and  connexion,  must 
in  most  eyes  be  distinct  and  apart  from  religion  and  the 
Church,  in  outward  constitution  as  well  as  in  living  appli¬ 
cation.  In  the  inner  depths  of  the  spirit,  however,  they 
must  eternally  be  one,  for  the  Word  of  Life,  which  it  is  the 
business  of  both  to  publish  and  expound,  by  diverging 
routes,  is  universally  the  same  and  emphatically  one. 

Such,  then,  were  some  of  the  effects  of  the  Eeformation 
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on  philosopliy.  We  have  seen  how  the  intellectual  oriental 
platonic  mode  of  philosophising,  reared  with  admirable 
skill  by  the  leading  minds  of  Italy  and  Germany  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  suppressed  after  the  Reformation, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  abandoned  to  the  people 
and  a  few  self-taught  men,  or,  at  the  best,  propagated  in 
secret,  after  being  greatly  corrupted  and  disfigured.  Whilst 
openly,  amongst  the  learned,  the  old  logical  word-system, 
called  Aristotelian,  maintained  its  authority  for  almost  two 
hundred  years  till  towards  the  middle  and  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  when  other  systems  and  sects  supplanted  it, 
whose  merits  I  shall  investigate  in  the  sequel,  since  their 
infl.uence  has  extended  to  our  own  times,  and  their  complete 
development  belongs  to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  effects  of  the  Reformation  on  mental  culture  and 
science  must,  therefore,  be  estimated  according  to  a  correct 
historical  judgment,  and  not  with  that  indiscriminate  ap¬ 
plause  bestowed  upon  them  by  narrow-minded  partisans. 
Especially  must  a  great  epoch  of  this  kind  be  judged  of,  not 
according  to  its  effects  and  consequences,  but  by  its  internal 
essence.  If  the  essence  of  that  epoch  be  for  the  most  part 
represented  as  an  awakening  of  the  Intellect — and  the 
mediaeval  period  as  that  in  which  the  Imagination  predomi¬ 
nated — this  view  is  on  the  whole  correct ;  but  there  are 
several  considerations  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  if  we 
would  avoid  drawing  erroneous  conclusions.  In  every  age 
of  the  world  one  or  other  of  the  elementary  powers  of  the 
human  mind  has  taken  the  lead,  has  been  peculiarly  active, 
has  given  a  particular  direction  to  the  course  of  events,  and 
impressed  its  own  peculiar  character*  Thus  it  was  in  the 
third  age  of  the  World,  which  includes  twelve  centuries 
from  Constantine  to  the  Reformation,  and  which  we  have 
been  wont  to  call  the  transition-period  from  the  Old  World 
to  the  New,  or  the  Middle  Ages :  the  predominant  element 
was  the  Imagination — not  that  of  ancient  Paganism,  but  a 
new,  Christian,  transformed,  and  enlightened  Imagination — 
and  lienee  from  this  new  spring,  from  the  Christian  regene¬ 
ration  of  this  one  elementary  power  of  Man,  resulted  the 
most  peculiar  phenomena  of  that  period.  In  saying  this  we 
do  not  mean  that  the  other  powers — the  Intellect  or  the 
Will — did  not  strikingly  manifest  themselves  in  many  great 
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events  and  productions  at  that  time,  only  there  was  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  preceding  element,  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  other  elements  can  be  easily  discovered  in  the  details 
of  its  development  and  progress  through  all  the  successive 
periods  of  that  age.  Nor  can  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the 
Schoolmen  form  a  valid  objection  against  the  predominance 
of  Imagination  in  the  Middle-Age :  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  an  elementary  power  predominates  on  the  whole  in 
any  age,  the  contrary  forces  are  concentrated  so  much  the 
more  in  a  few  individuals,  and  are  prone  to  shape  and 
develop  themselves  in  glaring  contrast  and  extreme  one¬ 
sidedness,  Thus,  in  our  age  of  Reason,  Poetry  and  artistic 
Imagination  stand  out  in  isolated  separation,  as  formerly  on 
the  contrary  side  Scholasticism ;  and  so,  generally,  the 
mental  development  of  every  age  brings  with  it  its  peculiar 
defects  and  dross.  Rut  if  the  fourth  age  of  the  world, 
which  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  the  turning-point,  is  correctly  designated  the  Age  of 
Reason,  must  it  necessarily  have  been  exactly  such  an 
awakening  of  it  ?  Must  it  be  a  relapse  into  Pagan  reason, 
instead  of  a  higher  illumination  of  Christian  thinking  and 
knowledge  in  suitable  development  and  regular  progress  ? 
Por  that  purpose  it  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  criminal, 
first  to  break  up  the  Paith;  then  for  three  hundred  years  to 
place  Paith  and  Science  in  a  state  of  perpetual  collision,  by 
wPich  the  former  was  corrupted,  spoiled  and  laid  waste,  and 
the  latter  separated  from  it,  and  by  this  liostile  separation  in¬ 
wardly  checked,  and  become  weakened  in  its  vital  action. 
As  little  was  it  necessary  to  throw  away  at  once  every  sacred 
memorial  and  all  the  ornament  of  life  with  which  a  child¬ 
like  pious  Imagination  had  carefully  decked  it,  in  order  that 
the  Reason  of  the  new  Period  might  accomplish  its  destiny. 
Grant  that  the  Middle-Age  of  dawning  Imagination  gave 
birth  to  its  peculiar  errors ;  yet,  though  only  comparable  to 
a  star  of  night,  it  did  not  so  entirely  miss  the  right  way  as 
the  clear  daylight  of  Reason,  during  the  whole  first  half  of 
its  course,  after  it  had  once  departed  from  God.  But  the 
evil  does  not  lie  in  the  character  of  Reason  belonging  to 
modern  times,  since  this,  like  every  other  elementary  power 
in  the  cycle  of  mental  development,  when  its  time  comes, 
must  take  the  lead,  to  fulfil  its  appointed  function  in  the 
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■"W Grid’s  liistory ;  but  tbe  evil  lies  in  the  bad  use  wbicb  Man, 
as  a  free  being,  makes  of  the  newly-awakened  power,  since 
he  employs  it  not  in  loving  harmony  for  the  progressive 
glorification  of  Christianity,  as  the  invaluable  pledge  of 
divine  Tradition  and  E-evelation,  but  has  applied  it  almost 
entirely  in  a  spirit  of  division  and  separation,  till  at  last,  in 
our  day,  the  remedy  has  proceeded  from  the  very  excess  of 
the  evil. 

Just  as  the  nations  of  Europe,  since  the  epoch  of  discord, 
have  separated  more  and  more  from  each  other,  so  also  be¬ 
tween  the  different  sciences  and  studies  a  manifold,  dis¬ 
graceful  separation  has  taken  place.  Especially  has  this 
been  injurious  to  the  study  of  Antiquity,  and  prevented  its 
bringing  forth  any  good  fruits,  or  influencing  life.  The  first 
founders  of  this  revived  study  were  Philosophers  and  men 
who  had  as  vivid  a  knowledge  of  the  Middle  Ages  as  of 
Antiquity,  and  who  combined  Oriental  learning  with  Gre¬ 
cian.  Hence  every  thing  appeared  to  them  in  general  in  its 
right  place,  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  World’s  history,  and 
in  living  power.  But  after  the  separation  had  commenced, 
when  Philosophy  was  displaced,  suppressed,  and  banished, 
and  the  Middle  Ages  forgotten,  the  attention  of  learned 
men,  who  were  scarcely  at  home  in  their  own  world  and 
among  their  own  people,  was  wholly  confined  to  the  antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whom  they  admired  without 
properly  comprehending  their  beauty,  which  was  only  ap¬ 
preciated  with  some  zest  by  the  poets  and  artists.  As 
classical  learning  was  scarcely  ever  united  to  philosophy,  a 
stupid,  superstitious  regard  for  words  sprung  up  among 
scholars,  which  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  gave  way  to 
a  more  intelligent  study  of  the  Ancients. 

Even  for  Art  and  Poetry,  it  must  be  regarded  as  injurious, 
that  they  scarcely  ever  came  in  contact  with  Philosophy, 
that  the  culture  of  the  Imagination  was  more  or  less  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  culture  of  the  Reason,  and  that  the  latter 
often  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  former.  Yet 
amidst  the  fluctuations  and  commotions  of  those  stormy 
times,  which  were  shared  by  Philosophy  and  History,  almost 
the  only  free  asylum  was  afforded  by  Poetry  and  Art,  where 
genius  and  sentiment  could  develop  themselves  undisturbed 
in  all  their  beauty. 
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The  poetry  of  Catholic  countries,  such  as  Spain,  Italy, 
Portugal,  having  in  the  age  now  before  us  a  kindred  charac¬ 
ter  and  an  obvious  affinity,  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  together.  The  Spaniards  were  early  in  possession  of 
their  national  poem  of  the  Cid,  whilst  Troubadour  poetry 
did  not  reach  full  maturity  until  the  fifteenth  century,  a 
period  considerably  later  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  with  its  cognate 
minstrelsy,  retained  its  hold  longer  here  than  in  the  rest  of 
Europe.  The  chivalric  records  of  their  country,  for  the 
most  part  of  an  original  character,  were  distinguished,  at 
least  the  oldest  and  best  known,  the  Amadis,  by  polished 
diction  and  a  predominant  fondness  for  gentle  and  pastoral 
delineations.  This  confirms  the  remark  1  made  when  enter¬ 
ing  more  fully  into  the  details  of  chivalric  and  old  Gierman 
poetry,  namely,  that  this  soft  and  tender  pathos  is  singularly 
peculiar  to  the  heroic  nature  of  warlike  nations.  Both  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  chivalry  was  not  long  disjoined  from 
pastoral  romance.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  poetry,  and 
more  especially  the  Troubadour  poetry,  derived  material 
assistance  from  the  compositions  of  Villena  and  Santillana, 
whose  birth,  rank,  and  influence,  gave  them  a  leading  position 
in  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  distinctions  of  Spanish  poesy 
that  from  the  first  it  was  cultivated  more  by  nobles  and 
knights  than  by  scholars  or  professed  literary  men.  The 
term  Castilian  would  be  more  appropriately  affixed  to  older 
Spanish  song  :  this  province  was  originally  the  cradle  of  the 
Spanish  muse,  and  diverse  portions  of  the  Peninsula  had 
their  own  verse,  a  totally  distinct  and  separate  species. 
Catalonia  was  in  possession  of  a  peculiar  store  of  minstrelsy, 
which,  from  the  character  of  its  idiom,  is  commonly  included 
in  Provencal  composition.  The  last  popular  lay  framed  in 
that  dialect  was  in  honour  of  the  heroism  and  tragic  fate  of 
Charles  of  Yiane.  This  prince  was  one  of  the  latest  favourites 
of  the  people,  and  the  senior  brother,  by  a  previous  marriage, 
of  Eerdinand,  surnamed  the  Catholic,  to  whose  crown  Castile 
was  annexed,  on  which  account  he  was  almost  regarded  as  a 
stranger,  and  viewed  with  no  great  favour  in  some  districts 
of  Arragon.  Henceforth  Arragon  became  more  and  more 
subordinate  in  rank :  with  her  political  independence  its 
peculiar  poetry  likewise  disappeared.  Castile  grew  to  be 
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the  dominant  head  of  confederated  states,  and  in  Castilian 
poetry  were  all  the  beauties  of  poetry  united  which  had  been 
scattered  over  the  various  provinces  of  this  poetic  country. 
Portugal  alone  retained  a  distinct  existence  in  the  domains 
of  language  and  poetry :  yet  the  memories  of  that  frequent 
intercourse  which  had  for  ages  subsisted  between  Portugal 
and  Castile  still  survived ;  many  Portuguese  composed  in 
the  Castile  idiom,  and  much  that  passes  under  the  name  of 
Castilian  is  in  reality  Portuguese.  So  close  is  the  resem¬ 
blance  which  the  one  bears  to  the  other,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  define  the  limits  of  invention  on  either  side  with 
strict  accuracy.  The  Arabians  too  contributed  to  enrich 
and  adorn  Spanish  poetry.  The  muse  of  old  Castile  is,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  free  from  Arabic  or  oriental  admixture.  Its 
language  and  spirit  are  rather  simple  and  severe.  We  can 
affirm  this  with  greater  certainty  because  the  presence  of 
foreign  influence  in  later  times  is  so  marked  in  its  distinctive 
features.  Difference  of  creed  and  a  mutual  aversion  were 
sufficiently  pointed  in  earlier  ages  to  prevent  amalgamation, 
or  even  friendly  intercourse,  on  the  part  of  both.  When 
Isabella  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (I  name  Isabella  first 
because  she  was  inflamed  with  an  indomitable  desire  to 
liberate  her  country  from  foes  doubly  hateful  in  her  eyes) 
captured  Granada,  and  emancipated  Spain  from  a  yoke  that 
had  oppressed  it  for  seven  centuries,  ikrabian  dominion  in 
that  land  was  split  into  two  factions,  presided  over  by  the 
respective  heads  of  two  illustrious  tribes.  One  of  these,  the 
Bencerrajas,  subsequently  made  terms  with  the  Spaniards 
and  embraced  Christianity :  the  other  joined  the  Moors  in 
Africa.  Bomances  are  still  extant,  recording  in  glowing 
strains  the  prowess  of  the  Bencerrajas  and  their  deadly 
enmity  against  the  Zegris,  and  the  last  struggles  of  the 
Granadian  Arabs  ;  proud  songs  of  love  and  glory,  mutilated 
heroic  fragments  of  most  tender  feelings,  simple  in  language, 
but  not  without  an  oriental  glow,  and  in  their  lyric  grace 
resembling  such  memories  of  original  Arab  songs.*  In  these 

*  “  The  reader,”  says  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  his  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads^ 
“  cannot  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  fatal  ettects  produced  by  the  feuds 
subsisting^  between  the  two  great  families,  or  rather  races,  of  the  Zegris 
and  the  Abencerragesof  Granada.”  See  Mr.  Lockhart’s  admirable  version 
of  the  Zegri's  Brids. — Transl.  note. 
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romances,  more  charming,  to  my  fancy,  than  those  in  any 
other  living  tongue,  the  Arab  spirit  and  vivid  eastern  colour¬ 
ing  that  have  so  sensibly  tinged  all  succeeding  Spanish  poetry 
are  not  to  be  mistaken.  Thus,  the  poetic  garden  of  ancient 
Castile,  enriched  by  Portuguese  art,  redolent  of  Provencal 
fragrance,  and  decked  with  the  choicest  colours  of  Arabia, 
bloomed  on  in  exquisite  splendour.  Under  Charles  the 
Pifth,  who  crowned  Ariosto  as  the  first  poet  of  Italy, 
Garcilaso  and  Boscan  introduced  the  more  artistic  poetry  of 
Italy  into  Spain,  without,  however,  sacrificing  the  genius  of 
their  native  language.  At  first,  this  innovation  was  ex¬ 
tremely  unpalatable  to  a  nation  fondly  attached  to  old 
associations,  but  in  the  sequel  it  had  the  happiest  results. 
No  other  poetry  is  made  up  of  such  varied  elements,  yet  it 
must  not  by  any  means  be  supposed  that  these  elements 
were  heterogeneous  or  dissonant ;  they  were  rather  single 
notes  of  fancy  and  feeling,  constituting  thorough  harmony 
when  blended,  and  imparting  to  Spanish  poetry  the  highest 
witchery  of  the  romantic.  This  poetry  is  not  only  rich,  but 
thoroughly  one  in  spirit  and  tendency,  and  harmonizes  with 
the  national  character  and  feeling.  Since  the  glorious  days 
of  Perdinand  the  Catholic  and  Charles  the  Pifth,  no  litera¬ 
ture  has  preserved  so  completely  a  national  character  as  that 
of  Spain.  If  literary  works  be  judged  by  the  principles  of 
theoretic  art,  differences  of  opinion  relative  to  the  merits  of 
this  or  that  individual  production,  or  a  whole  body  of  litera¬ 
ture,  must  necessarily  be  infinite,  so  that  no  unprejudiced 
estimate  can  be  formed,  and  the  first  pure  impression  is  lost. 
A  much  simpler  standard  for  deciding  literary  worth  exists  : 
one  combining  lucid  exposition  with  nice  precision.  It  is 
that  moral  point  of  view  which  refers  at  once  to  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  literature  to  the  national  welfare  and  the  national 
character. 

In  this  respect,  every  comparison  that  is  instituted  must 
needs  result  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Let  us  take,  by 
wny  of  example,  the  poetry  and  literature  of  Italy,  which,  if 
viewed  on  mere  artistic  grounds,  unquestionably  take  prece¬ 
dence  of  many  other  countries,  both  as  to  polish  and  style  : 
but  how  inferior  in  nationality  to  Spain  !  Several  of  the 
leading  poets  are  altogether  destitute  of  national  sympathies 
or  relations,  such  as  Boccacio,  Ariosto,  Gruarini ;  or,  as  in 
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Petrarch,  the  national  lyre  awakens  only  scattered  reminis¬ 
cences,  blended  with  a  false  patriotism,  as  in  the  perverse 
admiration  of  Eienzi  and  the  schemes  of  restoring  the 
ancient  republic.  Dante  and  Machiavelli  are  the  two  most 
national  writers  :  but  to  the  former,  with  his  bitter  Grhibelline 
spirit  so  ill  concealed  whenever  he  alludes  to  the  actual 
world  and  contemporary  events,  cannot  be  conceded  the 
meed  of  universal  or  even  general  appreciation,  for  his 
poetico-religious  visions  are  too  fanciful  to  be  intelligible  to 
the  multitude :  whilst  the  Plorentine  politician  advocates 
such  pagan  and  destructive  principles  as  to  forfeit  all  claims 
to  national  consideration. 

How  lofty,  in  this  point  of  view,  is  Spanish  literature  and 
poetry  !  Every  part  of  them  all  is  imbued  with  the  noblest 
national  feeling,  severe,  moral,  and  religious  in  tone,  though 
the  subject  under  treatment  be  not  directly  either  morals  or 
religion.  Throughout  their  entire  range,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  remotest  degree  calculated  to  degrade  the  thinking 
faculty,  to  confuse  the  feelings,  to  pervert  the  judgment. 
Everywhere  there  is  one  and  the  same  spirit  of  honour,  of 
strict  morality,  and  of  firm  religious  belief.  Allusion  has 
already  been  made  to  the  abundance  of  historical  works,  and 
to  the  manly  eloquence  so  early  developed  and  so  long  pre¬ 
served.  Her  poets,  too,  approve  themselves  to  be,  what 
they  are,  genuine  Spaniards  !  It  might  almost  be  said  that 
artistic  form  of  expression  and  of  delineation  constituted  the 
sole  difference  of  representation :  of  all,  one  style  is  eminently 
characteristic,  the  Spanish.  National  worth  like  this  cannot 
fairly  be  judged  by  a  standard  of  antique  excellence,  or  of 
Italian  taste,  or  the  requirements  of  Erench  refinement. 
With  reference  to  so  glorious  a  distinction,  Spain  is  entitled 
to  the  first  rank,  England  perhaps  to  the  second.  Not  that 
the  latter  at  all  yields  to  the  former  in  point  of  literary 
wealth  or  compass,  but  that  her  literature  contains  conflicting 
anti-national  elements,  coupled  with  obvious  traces  of  abnormal 
development.  The  national  unity  of  English  literature  hasbeen 
preserved  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  rather  as  the  result 
of  a  tacitly  acknowledged  law  than  from  its  mere  feeling  and 
character.  Nothing,  however,  is  further  from  my  design 
than  to  maintain  that  this  national  point  of  view  is  the  only 
standard  by  means  of  which  the  intrinsic  historical  worth  of 
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literature  is  to  be  fixed.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  my 
endeavour  to  illustrate  hereafter  the  important  consequences 
of  an  internal  struggle  to  Trench  as  well  as  German  litera¬ 
ture,  which,  provided  it  be  not  connected  with  petty  interests, 
and  made  subservient  to  party  purposes,  must  precede  all 
beneficial  changes.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  throes  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  whence  proceeds  a  new  era  in  intellectual  life,  a  purified 
recognition  of  the  truth. 

Garcilaso  and  some  of  his  contemporary  poets,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Tifth,  are  reputed  to  be  the  models  of 
refined  diction  and  elevated  taste.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a 
respectable  pattern,  if  not  for  direct  imitation,  yet  for 
reference  in  later  periods,  in  proportion  as  some  poets  have 
indulged  in  affectation  and  monstrosity  :  but  I  cannot  sub¬ 
scribe  to  an  opinion  that  Garcilaso  and  other  poets  of  his 
time  have  reached  perfection  in  poetical  language,  like  Virgil 
among  the  Bomans,  or  Bacine  among  the  Trench.  His 
poems  challenge  our  regard  chiefly  as  happy  effusions  of 
amatory  feeling  rather  than  great  classical  productions.  A 
lyric  and  idyllic  poet  may  shew  this  happy  condition  of 
language  and  poetry;  but  he  cannot  exhibit  them  in  full 
perfection,  because  lyric  poems  are  of  too  limited  a  compass 
and  too  confined  in  their  import.  An  epic  or  dramatic  poet 
alone  can  hope  to  be  handed  down  as  a  permanent  authority 
on  questions  of  national  art  or  diction.  Spanish  life  of  that 
age  was  still  so  chivalrous  and  rich,  her  European  wars 
were  so  great  and  glorious,  her  adventures  on  the  ocean  and 
in  the  New  World  so  wondrous  and  striking  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  as  completely  to  distance,  in  thrilling  interest,  the 
fictions  of  ancient  chivalry.  About  this  time,  fantastic  and 
grotesque  elements  of  chivalric  poetry  were  everywhere 
banished  from  epic  verse  :  but  the  Spaniards  fell  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  too  rigid  an  adherence  to  historic  de¬ 
tails.*  This  is  a  marked  defect  in  Ercilla’s  celebrated  epic — 
the  Araucana — in  which  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  with  a 
certain  brave  and  independent  American  race,  are  sung  or 
rather  narrated.  The  aspect  of  the  country,  and  of  its  fierce 
inhabitants,  the  wildernesses  and  natural  phenomena,  skir¬ 
mishes  and  pitched  battles,  are  all  depicted  with  a  trutbful- 

*  See  Critique,  North  British  Review”  for  May — “Philosophy  of  His¬ 
tory,  Niebuhr,  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.” — Transl.  note. 
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ness  which,  makes  ns  feel  that  the  poet  was  evidently  an  eye 
and  ear- witness.  This,  the  earliest  Spanish  epic,  here  and 
there  contains  passages  of  poetic  beauty,  hut,  on  the  whole, 
the  impression  produced  is  that  of  a  metrical  narration  of 
travels  and  campaigns.  But  epic  verse  should  be  composed 
of  these  two  constituents :  historic  truth  and  grandeur  as 
well  as  the  free  play  of  the  Imagination  in  the  marvellous  ; 
the  latter  may  be  fictitious  and  legendary,  or  founded  on 
fact.  The  Cid  remains  the  only  great  national  epic  of  the 
Spaniards.  Camoens,  the  Portuguese  bard,  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  ErciUa  in  this  department  of  literature.  As  the 
wild  wastes  of  America  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  so  richer  India,  a  far  happier  subject,  inspired  the  poet 
of  Portugal.  He,  too,  afibrds  abundant  internal  proof  of 
having  been  a  soldier  as  well  as  mariner,  an  adventurer  and 
circumnavigator.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  historical 
truth,  and  boasts  that  he  means  to  beat  Ariosto,  by  means  of 
real  incidents  that  shall  surpass  the  heroic  deeds  of  Eug- 
giero.*  The  commencement  of  this  poem  is  strongly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Virgil,  who  then  constituted  the  model  of  epic 
verse.  But  as  the  bold  mariner  soon  loses  sight  of  the 
coast,  and  ventures  forth  on  the  open  sea,  so  Camoens  is  not 
long  in  departing  from  his  great  exemplar,  and  with  his 
Gama,  sails  round  the  world,  through  dangers  and  storms, 
till  he  attains  his  aim  and  the  joyful  conquerors  tread  on  the 
long  wished  for  shore.  A  fragrance  is  shed  over  his  poem 
like  the  fragrance  wafted  from  India’s  spicy  gales,  inviting 
and  welcoming  travellers  to  her  shores.  A  southern  glow 
animates  each  verse.  The  diction  is  simple  and  the  purport 
serious :  but  in  colouring  and  genial  fancy  he  surpasses 
Ariosto,  whose  garland  he  aims  to  bear  away.  Gama  and 
the  discovery  of  India,  are  not  the  only  themes  which  inspire 
the  muse  of  Portugal :  she  sings  the  lordly  rule  and  deeds  of 
prowess  of  her  nation  in  that  land  of  conquest,  and  takes 
occasion  to  weave  into  her  story  all  that  was  chivalrous, 
great,  beautiful  or  noble  in  the  traditions  of  his  country. 
The  name  of  Camoens  enshrines  the  collective  glories  of  his 
country.  No  bard  of  ancient  or  modern  times  was  ever  so 
intensely  national :  none,  since  the  days  of  Homer,  so 
honoured  and  beloved  by  his  countrymen.  Soon  after  his 
*  One  of  Ariosto’s  heroes. —  Transl.  note. 
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time,  the  sun  of  Portuguese  splendour  set :  and  the  bard  is 
the  most  valuable  memorial  bequeathed  to  us  of  the  historic 
records  and  literary  treasure  of  .his  native  land.  In  the  com¬ 
mencement,  as  at  the  conclusion,  of  his  great  epic,  Camoens 
preeminently  shines  in  the  full  dignity  of  a  national  poet : 
when  he  apostrophizes  Sebastian,  the  youthful  sovereign  of 
Portugal — whose  hapless  fate  foreshadowed  his  kingdom’s 
fall — in  strains  of  fond  devotion  mingled  with  admonitory 
exhortation,  such  as  beseemed  the  aged  soldier  whose  sword 
had  often  vindicated  his  country’s  honour. 

Tasso,  w^ho  appeared  somewhat  later  on  the  scene  than 
Camoens,  is  moreover,  nearer  to  ourselves  by  his  language, 
and  in  part  by  his  great  Christian  theme,  which  is  most 
felicitously  selected,  on  account  of  the  combination  of  the 
chivalrous  and  marvellous  with  the  sober  reality  of  historic 
truth.  The  choice  was  extremely  happy  in  connection  with 
his  own  age :  the  contest  between  Christianity  and  the  Ma¬ 
hometan  powers  was  raging  with  unabated  fury.  Even  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Eifth,  the  warriors  of  Spain  enter¬ 
tained  sanguine  hopes  of  regaining  Godfrey’s  conquests  in 
the  Holy  Land,  that  had  lapsed  into  other  hands.  The  real¬ 
ization  of  these  hopes  seemed  by  no  means  extravagant  at  a 
period  when  the  Spanish  flag  waved  in  triumph  over  the 
Mediterranean,  or  so  difficult  as  the  idea  of  checking  the 
Turkish  power  in  Europe.  The  no  less  ambitious  than  devo¬ 
tional  bard  was  animated  alike  by  a  patriotic  regard  for 
Christianity  and  by  enthusiasm  for  his  art.  But  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  fully  grasped  the  lofty  elevation  of  his  theme, 
or  indeed  to  have  done  much  more  than  lightly  touch  its 
surface.  His  genius  was  likewise  cramped  by  too  strict  an 
imitation  of  the  Virgilian  form,  producing  occasional  confu¬ 
sion  in  the  machinery  of  his  epic.  Yet  this  same  idea  of  a 
necessary  form  for  an  epic,  did  not  prevent  Camoens  from 
interweaving  into  his  poem  whatever  could  adorn  a  national 
heroic  poem  and  from  doing  full  justice  to  his  subject.  Tasso 
could  not  have  effected  so  much,  even  had  he  comprehended 
the  construction  of  epic  verse  more  thoroughly  than  he  did. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  can  more  readily  express  their  inner 
feelings  and  ideas,  than  depict  the  outward  world  of  action 
and  therein  merge  their  own  individuality.  The  finest  pas¬ 
sages  in  his  poem  are  just  those  which  would  appear  equally 
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I^eautiful  and  attractive  as  episodes  in  any  other,  being 
totally  unconnected  with  the  main  subject.  Tasso  enchants 
his  reader  by  a  glowing  delineation  of  Armida’s  captiva¬ 
ting  charms,  Clorinda’s  faultless  beauty,  and  Ermina’s  gentle 
love.  Poetic  creations,  concerning  whom  the  Glerman  bard'*^ 
puts  these  words  into  Tasso’s  own  mouth : — 

“  They  are  not  shadows,  offspring'  of  delusion, 

I  know  it — they  are  eternal,  for  they  are.” — Goethe. 

In  Tasso’s  lyrical  poems  there  is  a  glow  of  passion  and  an 
inspiration  of  unfortunate  love  which  delight  us  even  more 
than  tlie  little  pastoral  Aminta,  warmed  as  that  is  by  love’s 
own  glow,  especially  when  contrasted  with  the  cold  severity 
of  Petrarch’s  art.  Tasso  is  altogether  the  poet  of  the  feel¬ 
ings,  and  just  as  Ariosto  is  famous  for  his  picturesque  beauty, 
so  Tasso’s  verse  rings  with  harmonious  melody:  this,  no 
doubt,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  endear  him  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  and  render  him  their  favourite  minstrel.  The  epi¬ 
sodes  in  his  epic  have  often  been  sung  with  or  without  mu¬ 
sical  accompaniment;  the  Italians  possess  no  actual  romances 
similar  to  those  of  the  Spaniards,  hence  they  turn  portions 
of  their  great  epic  into  ballads,  at  once  the  most  musical, 
poetical,  and  noble  of  which  any  people  can  boast.  Perhaps 
this  mode  of  dividing  into  fragments  their  national  lay,  was 
best  calculated  for  enjoyment  and  for  feeling ;  what  of  con¬ 
nection  was  thus  sacrificed,  constituted  no  great  loss.  His 
numerous  alterations  and  failures  attest  his  inadequate  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  structure  of  epic  verse.  His  first  efibrt 
resulted  in  chivalric  song :  he  set  about  remodelling  his 
Jerusalem  Delivered,  on  which  his  fame  was  founded,  at  an 
age  when  poetic  fire  has  lost  somewhat  of  its  glow ;  he 
sacrificed  the  most  beautiful  and  attractive  passages  to  the 
severe  morality  he  had  adopted,  and  introduced  a  frigid  alle¬ 
gory.  He  resolved  on  the  composition  of  a  Christian  epic 
relative  to  the  Creation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in 
detail  the  difficulties  that  beset  the  most  successful  bard  in 
expanding  the  few  and  partly  mysterious  expressions  of 
Moses  into  as  many  complete  cantos.  The  poetical  treat¬ 
ment  of  such  themes  was  fully  considered  on  the  occasion  of 
our  examining  Dante’s  merits,  and  the  sole  reason  why  Tas¬ 
so’s  poem  is  mentioned  here  is,  that  this  it  was  which  Milton 

*  The  allusion  is  to  Goethe’s  “  Torquato  Tasso,*'  Act  II.  sc.  1. — Transl. 
note. 
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had  before  his  eye.  In  this  poem  of  the  Creation,  Tasso 
dispensed  with  rhyme,  to  which  his  other  compositions  owe 
so  much  of  their  charms,  and  an  instrument  over  which  few 
bards  had  greater  mastery  than  himself.  So  severe  were  the 
conditions  he  imposed  upon  his  genius  :  but  among  so  many 
beauties,  we  ought  not  ^to  judge  him  too  harshly,  when  we 
convict  him  of  occasional  conceits.  Tor  what  will  be  left 
of  poetry  after  we  have  denied  it  the  free  play  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ?  If  each  thought  is  so  strictly  tried  and  dissected, 
at  last  nothing  will  be  left  but  spiritless  prose.  Even  in 
prose,  we  shall  find  in  the  purest  writers,  on  a  close  analysis, 
here  and  there,  images,  wdiich  strictly  taken,  are  not  correct 
throughout,  and  contain  something  false.  ISTot  a  few  of 
Tasso’s  poetic  conceits  are  both  pregnant  with  meaning  and 
artistically  beautiful.  To  a  poet  of  the  feelings  and  of  the 
gentle  passion,  such  a  license,  if  it  be  a  license,  is  readily 
conceded.  It  is  found  in  the  love-elegies  of  the  ancients, 
which  are  wont  to  be  held  up  as  the  Gorgon’s  head,  a  terri¬ 
ble  image  of  classic  severity,  to  the  roving  fancy  of  romantic 
minstrels. 

If,  then,  Tasso  be  regarded  as  a  musical  poet  of  the  feel¬ 
ings,  his  uniformity  and  thorough  sentimentality  ought 
scarcely  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  fault.  Uniformity  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  well  nigh  inseparable  from  poetry  that  is  essen¬ 
tially  lyric ;  there  is,  rather,  considerable  beauty  in  the  soft 
elegiac  tones  which  apostrophize  those  charms  that  appeal  to 
the  senses.  The  Epic  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
more  copious  and  varied.  He  must  embrace  a  world  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  present,  of  his  nation, 
and  of  nature.  He  must  be  skilled  to  touch  each  chord  of 
human  passion,  his  strain  must  not  be  monotonous.  In  this 
epic  richness  Camoens  is  far  superior  to  Tasso  :  in  the  grand 
heroic  of  the  former  there  are  passages  whose  tender  deli¬ 
cacy  yields  not  to  Tasso’s  choicest  lines  :  his  lay,  though 
warmed  by  southern  fancy,  often  breathes  a  loving  plaint  of 
sorrow,  whilst  the  rapturous  inspiration  of  the  gentle  passion 
elevates  his  verse  to  the  dignity  of  a  romantic  epic.  He 
blends  the  picturesque  fulness  of  Ariosto  with  the  musical 
enchantment  of  Tasso,  and  superadds  the  earnest  grandeur 
of  that  genuine  heroic  element  which  Tasso  longed  for  but 
never  attained. 
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After  what  has  been  said  it  may  seem  almost  superfluous 
to  add  that  of  those  three  great  epic  bards  of  the  moderns 
— Ariosto,  Cainoens,  Tasso, — the  palm  of  excellence  is,  in  my 
estimation,  due  to  the  second.  Yet  I  freely  admit  that  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  are  somewhat  concerned  in  coming  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  on  subjects  like  these.  Of  the  qualities  and  faculties 
constituting  genuine  poetic  worth,  few  only  are  referable  to 
definite  ideas  and  fixed  principles  ;  the  greater  part  are  de¬ 
cided  by  the  peculiar  bent  of  individual  feelings  and  views. 
Tasso’s  reply  to  one  that  asked  him  who  was  the  greatest  of 
Italian  poets,  is  a  case  in  point.  He  replied  not  without 
emotion,  “Ariosto  is  the  second!”  The  self  esteem  of 
poets  is  easily  wounded,  and  that  of  their  admirers  is  equally 
sensitive. 

In  Tasso  Italian  verse  exhibited  the  old  Roman  dignity, 
without,  however,  sacrificing  any  of  its  natural  beauties. 
After  his  time,  there  was  an  ever-increasing  proneness  to 
adopt  the  antique,  not  in  style  and  form  alone,  but  also  in  the 
choice  of  subjects.  Guarini,  like  Tasso,  an  erotic  poet,  and 
the  last  of  any  note,  who  flourished  in  the  best  days  of 
Italian  literature,  exhibits  greater  richness  of  thought  than 
Tasso,  and  is  likewise  more  concise  as  well  as  elevated  in 
his  style.  But  in  the  love  songs  of  Tasso  the  current  of 
feeling  is  more  natural  and  more  powerful.  His  arcadian 
drama.  Pastor  jido  (the  faithful  shepherd)*  though  no  ela¬ 
borate  imitation  but  rather  a  genuine  effusion  of  his  own 
feelings,  is  impressed  with  true  classic  spirit,  and  in  its  noble 
proportions  reminds  us  of  the  Grecian  drama  in  its  palmy 
days.  Dramatic  composition  cannot,  as  a  whole,  be  said  to 
constitute  a  distinguished  feature  of  older  Italian  literature : 
all  earlier  efforts  to  revive  ancient  tragedy  were  virtually 
failures,  remaining,  at  the  best,  unsuccessful  and  vapid  imi¬ 
tations  ;  for  this,  the  excellence  attained  in  a  peculiar  species 
of  the  drama  makes  ample  amends.  Doreign  nations  were 
charmed  with  the  novelty:  no  other  Italian  poet  has  been 
so  extensively  translated,  read,  and  admired.  In  France, 
Guarini  continued  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  high  standard  of 
poetic  composition,  until  the  appearance  of  Corneille’s  Cid, 

•  It  may  be  fairly  presumed  that  this  suggested  to  Allan  Ramsay  the 
idea  of  his  exquisite  Scottish  pastoral  drama — “  The  •jeiitle  Shepherd.” 
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Judged  by  severe  dramatic  rules, bis  production  was  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  open  up  a  novel  path,  or  found  a  new  stage,  for  its  de¬ 
ficiencies  when  thus  viewed  were  strikingly  apparent.  The  lyric 
muse  of  Italy  probably  never  took  a  bolder  tiigbt  than  in  se¬ 
veral  choruses  and  other  passages  of  this  poem.  Attention  has 
also  been  directed  to  the  play  of  thought  in  romantic  erotic 
minstrels,  and  on  the  Italian  concetti,  when  speaking  of 
Tasso.  The  same  ground  of  justification  may  be  allowed  to 
Guariui :  only  that  in  him  the  matter  is  aggravated  by  occa¬ 
sional  affectation,  and  is  less  happily  conceived.  Passages 
might  be  cited  not  unworthy  of  the  dignified  earnestness  of 
a  great  poet  of  antiquity,  but  he  stands  on  the  frontiers  of 
elegant  refinement  and  of  voluptuous  taste  which  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  Marino.  In  him  everything  luxuriant  and 
effeminate,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Ovid  and  the  other 
ancient  amatory  poets,  and  all  that  is  playful  in  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  and  Gfuarini,  are  blended  together  in  a  sea  of  poetic 
sweetness  which  is  the  more  disagreeable  to  a  correct  taste 
because  his  playfulness  appears  not  to  proceed  from  nature 
and  his  own  feeliugs,  but  to  be  the  result  of  imitation. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  earlier  Italian  muse  when  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  effect  a  coalition,  in  erotic  minstrelsy,  of  ancient 
mythology  and  art  with  the  natural  transports  of  the  ro¬ 
mantic  school. 

The  poetry  and  literature  of  Spain  long  maintained  a 
happy  independence  and  noble  bearing  in  its  separated  ex¬ 
istence.  Imitation  of  antique  models  could  spread  abroad 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  pernicious  an  influence  in  a 
country  pre-eminently  distiuguished  for  vigorous  national 
feeling.  Poetry  became  the  willing  handmaid  of  the  present : 
romance  achieved  an  excellence  unparalleled  in  other  lands  : 
the  stage  acquired  an  almost  incalculable  store  of  materials, 
of  a  shape  and  form  altogether  peculiar. 

There  is  not,  in  reality,  any  one  period  in  Spanish  poesy 
that  may  be  regarded  and  represented  as  a  standard  of  per¬ 
fection  for  all  other  periods  :  since,  although  Garcilaso  and 
some  of  the  earlier  bards  have  by  some  critics  been  espe¬ 
cially  commended  for  classic  grace,  the  praise  so  bestowed  is 
due  only  in  a  restricted  sense.  The  poetic  diction  of  Spain  was 
ever  free.  Too  much  art  and  poetry  may  have  been  lavished 
upon  it,  but  it  has  never  been  subjected  to  any  universal  rule, 
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excepting  tlie  prevalent  system  of  metre.  A  circumstance 
peculiarly  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Spanish  prose  was  from 
the  earliest  times  singularly  subject  to  systematic  rules. 
Nice  precision  became  its  second  nature,  so  much  so  that 
whilst  the  prose  of  other  countries  commonly  degenerates  into 
negligent  confusion,  the  greatest  danger  which  threatened 
that  of  Spain  was  a  tendency  to  refining  subtlety,  a  fault 
which  they  call  Ahudeza.  From  such  over-precision,  how¬ 
ever,  the  best  writers  are  thoroughly  exempt.  Of  these,  Cer¬ 
vantes  is  indisputably  the  first  and  most  perfect,  presenting 
a  model  of  elegant  perfection  and  artistic  proportions  such 
as  her  poetry  never  knew.  And  yet  the  very  absence  of  a 
similar  original  in  the  domains  of  poetry  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  promotion  of  animated  grace  and  the  un¬ 
fettered  development  of  inventive  fancy. 

The  admiration  of  collective  Europe  for  more  than  two 
centuries  is  a  just  tribute  of  homage  to  the  surpassing  genius 
of  Cervantes.  The  qualities  on  which  these  claims  are 
grounded  are  matchless  perfection  of  style  and  representa¬ 
tion,  combined  with  brilliant  "wit  and  life-like  portraiture 
of  Spanish  character  and  manners.  Hence,  his  romance  is  ever 
fresh  and  sparkling,  whilst  the  many  imitations  it  has  sug¬ 
gested  to  second-rate  writers,  in  Spain  itself,  in  France,  and 
England,  have  either  sunk  into  oblivion,  or  are  on  their  way 
to  it.  The  remarks  previously  advanced  on  the  subject  of 
poetic  witticism  apply  here  in  full  force.  The  poet  who  cul¬ 
tivates  these  regions  of  literature  ought  to  assert,  and  esta¬ 
blish,  his  claim  to  the  title  by  the  richest  poetic  vein,  by 
consummate  artistic  form,  and  by  an  elegant  finish.  Those 
are  clearly  in  error  who  wmuld  pick  out  the  pure  satire  from  the 
romance  of  Cervantes,  and  throw  aside  the  poetry.  The  latter 
may  not  be  equally  gratifying  to  the  taste  of  foreign  nations, 
but  it  is  thoroughly  Spanish.  "Whosoever  chooses  to  examine 
more  minutely  will  find  that  this  glorious  delineation  com¬ 
bines  just  so  much  of  jocund  pleasantry  with  sober  earnest, 
caustic  irony  with  gentle  poetry,  as  is  calculated  to  give 
effect  to  the  contrast,  and  produce  agreeable  impressions. 
The  remaining  prose  works  of  Cervantes,  including  eclogues, 
novels  and  a  pilgrim-romance* — his  final  effort  —partake  more 

*  English  translations  of  the  novels  of  Cervantes,  and  his  Persiles  and 
Sigismunda,  are  published  in  Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 
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or  less  of  tlie  charms  that  distinguish  Don  Quixote  :  though 
this  latter  is  superior  in  inventive  fulness,  and  appears  the 
more  inimitable  the  more  it  is  imitated.  Don  Quixote  is, 
in  truth,  peculiarly  Spanish  in  all  its  characteristics :  it 
constitutes  the  pride  and  boast  of  Spaniards.  Its  vivid 
colouring  and  faithful  yet  graphic  sketches  of  national  life, 
manners,  and  genius,  with  all  its  kindred  associations,  entitle 
it  to  be  classed  with  the  best  productions  of  the  epic  muse. 


LECTURE  XII. 

RoMAisrcE.  —  Dramatic  Poetet  or  Spaiit.  —  Spenser, 
SuAKSPEEE,  Milton. — Age  of  Louis  XIV. — Erench 
Tragedy. 

Notwithstanding-  its  intrinsic  excellence,  the  romance 
of  Cervantes  has  been  a  dangerous  model  for  imitation  by 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Unique  and  inimitable  of  its  kind,  it 
has  originated  the  whole  modern  romance  in  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Grermany,  and  has  occasioned  a  vast  number  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  elevate  a  prosaic  representation  of 
the  realities  of  the  present  to  the  dignity  of  poetry.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  original  genius  of  Cervantes,  which  permitted 
the  expression  of  much  that  would  not  have  been  desirable 
in  any  successor,  the  peculiar  relations  and  circumstances 
under  which  he  cultivated  prose  fiction,  so  to  speak,  were  im¬ 
measurably  more  advantageous  than  those  of  subsequent 
times.  Real  life  was,  in  Spain,  still  tinged  with  a  romantic 
chivalry  that  had  long  been  exploded  in  other  countries. 
The  absence  of  strict  municipal  organization,  and  the  free 
or  rather  lawless  life  of  those  who  lived  in  the  provinces, 
were  of  themselves  calculated  to  favour  the  conditions  of 
poetry. 

In  all  these  attempts  to  raise  the  realities  of  Spanish  life 
by  means  of  the  witty  and  the  marvellous,  or  by  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  thought  and  feeling  to  a  species  of  poetic  fiction, 
there  is  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  authors  to  create  a 
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poetic  distance,  be  it  tbe  sunny  skies  of  southern  Italy  or 
the  wilds  and  forests  of  America.  But,  even  when  the 
narrative  is  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  native  social 
life,  there  is  still  a  manifest  anxiety,  so  long  as  the  whole  has 
not  resolved  itself  into  mere  humour  and  jest,  to  escape  in 
some  measure  from  the  contracted  limits  of  actual  reality, 
and  emerge  into  the  spacious  domains  of  fancy;  this  is  alike 
applicable  to  travels,  duels,  elopements,  and  to  adventures 
with  banditti,  or  to  a  company  of  strolling  players. 

The  romantic  element  in  many  of  these  second-rate 
romances,  even  in  the  less  objectionable  ones,  appears  to 
coincide  very  closely  with  a  state  of  morals  disposed  to  set 
at  defiance  magisterial  authority.  I  am  reminded  here  of 
the  observation  of  a  celebrated  philosopher,  who  conceived 
that  whenever  the  economy  of  municipal  arrangements  shall 
be  perfected  in  general  police  so  as  to  prevent  all  contraband 
trading,  and  so  vigilantly  detective  as  to  sketch  not  only  the 
physiognomy  but  also  the  biography  of  every  traveller  on  his 
passport,  romance  will  become  obsolete,  from  the  want  of 
necessary  materials.  This  view,  however  singular  it  may 
appear  at  first  sight,  is  not  without  its  foundation  in  truth. 

To  determine  the  genial  and  essential  relations  of  poetry 
to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  is  equivalent  to  an  analysis  of 
the  constitution  of  art.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  common¬ 
place  definitions  of  taste  and  beauty,  and  erroneous  opinions 
on  kindred  topics,  our  ordinary  theories  treat  only  of  the 
various  forms  of  poetry  which,  whilst  they  are  necessary 
branches  of  knowledge,  are  by  no  means  of  exclusive  or 
indeed  of  the  highest  importance.  As  yet  no  theory  has  been 
broached  conveying  adequate  information  respecting  the 
proper  materials  of  poetry,  though  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
that  this  is  very  important  in  relation  to  life.  In  the  present 
course  of  lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to  supply  this  defect, 
and  to  present  such  a  theory  whenever  an  opportunity  has 
presented  itself. 

It  were  a  false  canon  of  criticism  to  maintain  that  the 
present  is  necessarily  more  unfit  for  poetic  delineation 
simply  because  it  is,  intrinsically,  of  more  ordinary  and 
ignoble  elements  than  the  past.  That  which  is  mean, 
doubtless  strikes  us  with  greater  significancy  and  force 
when  present  to  our  gaze  and  close  at  hand :  in  the  back¬ 
ground  of  memory  nobler  shapes  stand  out  in  fall  relief,  and 
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thus  hide  much  that  is  insignificant  or  unsightly.  But  it  is 
competent  for  a  true  poet  to  overcome  difficulties  of  this 
nature  :  it  is  his  very  province  to  shed  a  refulgence  over  the 
ordinary  events  of  daily  life,  and  to  invest  them  with  a  higher 
importance,  a  deeper  meaning.  It  were  in  vain,  however,  to 
gainsay  the  confining  shackles  of  the  present,  or  ignore  the 
restraint  it  puts  upon  the  fancy :  if  this  latter  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  or  immoderately  restricted,  it  will  indemnify  itself  by 
a  greater  licence  in  regard  to  language  and  description. 

To  express  my  views  on  this  point  in  the  shortest  and 
clearest  manner,  I  would  repeat  my  previous  remarks  in 
reference  to  religious  and  Christian  subjects  of  representa¬ 
tion.  The  invisible  world,  the  Deity,  and  pure  spirits,  can¬ 
not  be  directly  presented  to  us ;  nature  and  human  beings 
are  the  legitimate  and  immediate  themes  of  poetry.  But 
that  higher  and  spiritual  world  may  be  embodied  in  our 
earthly  material,  and  its  glories  indistinctly  shadowed  forth. 
In  like  manner,  indirect  representation  is  most  appropriate 
to  the  description  of  present  reality.  The  choicest  bloom  of 
young  life,  and  the  highest  ecstacy  of  passion,  the  rich  ful¬ 
ness  of  an  enlightened  survey  of  the  world,  may  all  be  easily 
transported  into  the  traditionary  past,  whether  longer  or 
shorter,  of  a  nation  ;  they  gain  there  an  incomparably  wider 
field,  and  appear  in  a  purer  light.  Homer,  the  oldest  poet 
of  the  past  known  to  us,  also  exhibits  the  present  in  the 
liveliest  and  freshest  manner.  The  true  poet  embodies  his 
own  age,  and,  in  some  measure,  himself,  in  his  delineation  of 
previous  times.  The  following  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
correct  and  true  relation  of  poetry  to  time.  The  proper 
business  of  poetry  seems  to  be  a  representation  of  the  eter¬ 
nal,  the  ever-important,  and  universally  beautiful :  but  this 
is  impracticable  without  a  veil.  A  material  basis  is  required^; 
and  this  is  found  in  her  own  peculiar  sphere,  that  of  legend¬ 
ary  or  national  reminiscences.  In  her  representation  of 
these  she  transfers  the  rich  treasures  of  the  present — in  so  far 
as  they  admit  of  poetic  treatment — and  since  she  explains  the 
enigma  of  existence  and  the  intricacies  of  life  as  far  as  they 
are  capable  of  solution,  whilst  prefiguring  the  bright  glory  of 
all  things  in  her  magic  mirror,  she  reflects  the  lustre  of  the 
future,  the  dawning  streaks  of  approaching  spring.  Thus 
harmoniously  blending  all  times  and  seasons,  the  past,  the 
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present,  and  the  future,  she  proves  herself  to  be  the  truthful 
representation  of  the  eternal,  or  of  perfected  time.  In  a 
strictly  philosophic  sense  the  eternal  is  no  nonentity,  no 
mere  negation  of  time,  but  rather  its  entire  undivided  ful¬ 
ness,  in  which  all  its  elements  are  not  torn  asunder,  but 
intimately  blended ;  a  condition  in  which  past  love  blooms 
anew  in  the  unfading  reality  of  an  abiding  remembrance, 
and  the  life  of  the  present  carries  in  it  the  germs  of  future 
hope  and  of  continually  increasing  splendour. 

Yet,  though  as  a  whole  the  indirect  representation  of 
present  realities  has  been  held  to  be  most  suitable  for 
poetry,  it  is  not  intended  indiscriminately  to  censure  all 
intellectual  creations  moulded  on  opposite  principles.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  artist  and  his  productions. 
The  genuine  poet  rises  superior  to  the  errors  of  the  form  he 
has  selected,  and  displays  his  greatness  even  in  works  that, 
owing  to  their  original  construction,  must  needs  stop  short 
of  perfection.  Milton  and  Klopstock  command  our  homage, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  imposed  upon  their 
powers  a  task  to  which  they  were  inadequate. 

Tor  the  same  reasons,  Richardson,  who  sought  to  lift 
modern  reality  to  the  regions  of  the  poetic  in  a  manner 
widely  differing  from  the  fancy  of  Cervantes,  justly  claims 
the  tribute  of  our  admiration  for  his  great  talent  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  the  partial  failure  of  his  high  aim 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  his  plan. 

Spanish  fiction  displays  incomparably  greater  richness  in 
the  drama  than  in  romance.  Lyric  poetry  of  the  feelings 
is  the  fruit  of  love  and  enthusiasm,  nurtured  in  retirement : 
even  when  quitting  the  narrow  precincts  of  contiguous 
objects,  it  seizes  on  an  age  and  nation  for  its  topics,  it  still 
bears  marks  of  its  origin.  Heroic  poetry,  however,  implies 
the  existence  of  a  nation,  one  which  either  is,  or  has  been  :  a 
nation  which  has  recollections,  and  a  great  past,  rich  in 
legendary  lore,  with  an  original  poetic  mode  of  thinking, 
and  a  mythology.  Both  lyric  and  epic  poetry  are  much 
more  the  offspring  of  nature  than  of  art :  dramatic  verse,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  a  production  of  the  state,  of  civil  and 
social  life,  and  accordingly  requires  some  great  central  arena 
for  its  development.  Such  is  the  more  natural  as  well  as 
more  favourable  condition  of  its  success,  though  at  times 
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there  have  been  lesser  circles  of  its  operation  challenging,  if 
not  surpassing,  the  original  metropolitan  seats  of  dramatic 
art.  Hence,  it  is  easily  intelligible  how  the  stage  attained 
to  mature  excellence  and  distinction  in  Madrid,  London,  and 
Paris,  more  than  a  century  before  the  very  formation  of  a 
national  drama  in  either  Italy  or  Grermany.  Por  though 
Pome  has  early  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  Church ;  and 
Vienna,  since  the  fifteenth  century,  the  metropolis  of  the 
German  empire,  yet  both  of  these  were  not  central  points  of 
their  respective  nations  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  three 
great  capitals  of  the  European  West. 

Just  as  the  Spanish  monarchy,  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  the  most  illustrious  in  Europe,  and 
Spanish  nationality  had  attained  the  utmost  degree  of  deve¬ 
lopment,  so  the  stage,  that  holds  the  mirror  up  to  national 
manners  and  usages,  early  bloomed  in  richest  prodigality  at 
Madrid.  The  rest  of  Europe  has  never  been  slow  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fulness  of  invention,  though  it  may  not  have  equally 
prized  the  significancy  and  spirit  of  the  Spanish  drama.  But 
if  it  even  possessed  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  being 
thoroughly  romantic,  this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  render 
it  remarkable ;  it  would  be  instructive  to  see  what  sort  of 
dramatic  invention  could  proceed  from  chivalric  poetry,  as  co¬ 
loured  by  the  fancy  peculiar  to  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe. 
]S^o  other  nation  is  competent  to  furnish  so  valuable  ap. 
instance  of  this  process,  inasmuch  as  none  remained  equally 
free  from  all  influence  and  imitation  of  the  antique.  Italy 
and  Erance,  in  the  formation  of  their  theatre,  were  actuated 
by  the  wish  of  restoring  the  tragedy  as  well  as  comedy  of  the 
Greeks  in  pristine  purity,  whilst  the  English  drama  was 
itself  not  uninfluenced  by  Seneca  and  the  older  Erench 
plays. 

If  we  estimate  the  Spanish  stage  according  to  its  first  re¬ 
nowned  writer  and  master,  Lope  de  Vega,  its  general  excel¬ 
lencies  will  appear  only  in  dim  and  faint  outline,  and  give  us 
no  very  exalted  idea  of  its  merits,  so  slight  and  superficial  is 
the  design  of  his  almost  countless  pieces.  The  uniformity 
or  at  least  general  similarity  which  mostly  characterizes  the 
pieces  of  a  lyric  poet  is  equally  apparent  in  the  works  of 
a  dramatic  poet,  which  of  course  facilitates  and  tends  to  mul¬ 
tiply  his  productions.  The  entire  dramatic  efforts,  not  only 
of  one  composer,  but  of  a  whole  period  and  of  a  col- 
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lective  people,  are  not  unfrequently  grounded  on  some 
one  leading  Idea,  essentially  the  same  in  all,  but  variously 
modified  and  conveyed :  like  so  many  variations  of  one 
theme,  or  solutions  of  the  same  problem.  If,  then,  this 
idea  be  clearly  comprehended,  and  the  form  most  fit¬ 
ting  both  the  idea  and  the  stage  be  selected,  if  a  thorough 
mastery  over  diction  and  theatrical  effect  be  achieved,  the 
writer  may  contrive  to  throw  off  a  large  number  of  artistic 
productions  without  any  apparent  negligence.  In  this  way 
the  great  dramatists  of  antiquity  severally  produced  more  than 
a  hundred  plays.  Nevertheless,  the  drauiatic  compositions 
of  Lope  exceed  the  utmost  limits  of  legitimate  fertility. 
The  greater  part  of  them  must  needs  have  been  improvised 
rather  than  studiously  prepared.  Granted  that  Lope  was 
the  most  rapid  dramatic  composer  of  any  age  or  nation, 
most  poetic  in  innate  genius,  of  richest  invention,  most 
glowing  in  fancy :  qualities,  some  of  which  are  so  common 
to  the  poets  of  his  country  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  individual 
commendation.  Yet,  in  spite  of  Lope’s  singular  talent  and 
fertile  imagination,  a  succession  of  dramatic  efforts  so  rapid, 
is  justifiable  neither  in  an  artistic  nor  a  moral  point  of 
view.  Order  and  strict  law  are  the  more  indispensable  to 
the  stage,  because  in  no  other  species  of  composition  are 
negligence  and  corruption  so  easily  tolerated,  and  no  other  is 
equally  calculated  mutually  to  injure  the  artist  and  the 
'public.  Our  own  German  stage  abounds  in  recent  examples 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  dramatist,  if  endowed  with 
happy  and  impassionable  genius,  like  Lope,  or  even  without 
the  aid  of  his  splendid  faculties,  may  transport  his  age  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  reason  and  prudence,  and  by  a  dexterous 
application  of  his  powers  blunt  the  finer  sensibilities  of  his 
nation.  On  the  other  hand,  theatrical  applause  is,  of  all 
incense,  the  most  exciting  and  irresistible  in  its  operation  on 
the  vanity  of -a  poet.  It  is  the  public  that,  for  the  most 
part,  confirms  its  favourite  in  his  worst  faults,  and  tempts 
him  to  surrender  himself  to  them  without  limit  or  controul. 
This  tendency  to  demagogic  licence  and  anarchy,  inherent  in 
the  drama,  did  not  escape  the  keen  observation  of  the  ancients, 
who  often  animadverted  upon  it,  though  that  art  had  attained 
to  high  perfection  in  their  day. 

.  However  much  the  art  of  improvising  may  be  recom- 
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mended  for  tlie  purposes  of  popular  poetrj,  or  some  other 
sphere,  it  is  totally  inapplicable  to  the  drama.  The  drama 
must  be  treated  in  an  artistic  manner ;  even  if  the  execution 
be  rapid  and  yet  successful,  the  design  at  least  must  be  con¬ 
trived  with  deliberate  care.  Otherwise,  the  stage  will,  at  the 
best,  convey  only  ephemeral  impressions  of  life,  with  its  per¬ 
plexities  and  passions  :  and  will  reflect  the  mere  glittering 
surface  without  a  single  glance  into  its  hidden  depths.  On 
this,  the  lowest,  step  of  dramatic  art,  stands  Lope,  with  some 
of  the  ordinary  dramatists  of  Spain  at  his  side.  They  shine, 
indeed,  with  poetic  brilliancy  if  we  compare  their  productions 
with  the  far  deeper  degeneracy  of  the  stage  among  other 
nations  :  but  they  do  not  in  any  way  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  high  art.  How  rarely  individuals  or  nations  are  disposed 
to  agree  upon  the  precise  terms  of  those  exigencies,  is  abun¬ 
dantly  attested  by  the  fact,  that  so  many  regard  Lope  and 
Calderon  as  poets  of  the  same  order,  though  they  are  separ¬ 
ated  by  an  almost  immeasurable  interval.  "Whoever  would 
apprehend  aright  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  stage  must  study 
Calderon,  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  Spanish  poets. 

Before  his  time,  Spanish  poetry  was  divided  between  rude¬ 
ness  on  the  one  hand,  and  aftectation  on  the  other,  which 
not  unfrequently  met  in  the  same  composition.  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  Lope’s  pernicious  example  was  not  restricted  to  the 
drama.  Intoxicated  by  theatrical  applause,  he  shared  the 
vanity  of  poets  who  have  attempted  many  distinct  kinds  of 
composition,  and  sought  to  shine  in  those  for  which  he  had 
no  talent.  Not  content  with  the  homage  rendered  him  as 
the  prince  of  living  dramatists,  he  was  ambitious  of  writing 
romances  like  Cervantes,  and  heroic  poems  like  Ariosto  and 
Tasso.  Thus  his  slipshod  style  and  manner  were  carried 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  theatre :  whilst  Gongora  and  Que- 
vedo  were  at  the  same  period  in  the  full  exercise  of  artificiality 
in  sentiment  as  well  as  expression.  In  the  midst  of  corruption 
such  as  this  Calderon  lived,  and  from  these  chaotic  elements 
he  had  to  rescue  the  poetry  of  his  land,  to  ennoble  and  purify 
it  in  the  flames  of  love,  and  redirect  it  to  its  lofty  aim. 

This  process  of  Spanish  poetry,  namely,  its  transition 
from  the  lowest  stage  of  dissolute  lawlessness  and  false 
refinement,  to  the  summit  of  genuine  art,  until  it  closed  in 
the  full  bloom  of  loveliness,  is  singularly  interesting.  It 
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may  serve,  if  properly  examined,  to  correct  the  erroneous 
notions  which  prevail  respecting  the  regular  progress  and 
decline  of  art,  with  special  and  instructive  reference  to  the 
literature  and  poetry  of  our  own  age  and  nation  ;  when  we 
see  how,  from  the  depths  of  a  voluptuous  degeneracy  and  a 
lifeless  affectation,  the  imagination  and  poetry  of  Spain, 
shining  with  new  splendour,  rose  with  renovated  youth  like 
the  Phoenix  from  its  ashes. 

Previous  to  describing  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  stage,  as 
manifested  in  perfect  completeness  in  Calderon,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the  essence  of  the  dramatic 
art  generally,  according  to  my  own  views  of  it.  In  the  first 
and  lowest  scale  of  the  drama,  then,  I  place  those  pieces  in 
which  we  are  presented  with  only  the  visible  surface  of 
life, — mere  fleeting  sketches  of  the  world’s  panorama.  And 
though  all  the  keys  of  tragic  passion  were  sounded  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  though  social  refinement  were 
correctly  pourtrayed  in  comedy ;  yet,  so  long  as  the  whole 
is  confined  to  external  appearances  alone,  a  mere  pleasing 
perspective  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon,  or  an  impulsive  pathos 
to  thrill  the  heart,  this  would  still  be  their  inferior  position. 
The  second  place  in  the  scale  of  dramatic  art  is  due  to 
effective  representations  of  human  passion  where  the  deeper 
shades  and  springs  of  action  are  pourtrayed :  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  characteristics,  not  individual,  but  general,  of  the 
W;prld  and  of  life,  in  manifold  variety,  their  inconsistencies 
and  their  perplexing  intricacies :  in  a  word,  a  picture  of  man 
and  his  existence,  recognized  as  an  enigma  and  treated  as 
such.  Did  the  aim  of  dramatic  art  purely  consist  of  these 
important  significant  characteristics,  not  only  would  Shak- 
spere  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the  first  dramatist  in  the  world, 
but  there  could  scarcely  be  found  a  single  poet,  ancient  or 
modern,  worthy  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with  him. 
But  I  conceive  that  the  stage  has  yet  another  and  a  loftier 
aim.  Instead  of  merely  describing  the  enigma  of  existence, 
it  should  also  solve  it :  extricate  life  from  the  tangled  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  present,  and  conduct  it  through  the  crisis  of 
development  to  its  final  issue.  Its  penetrating  glance  thus 
extends  to  the  realms  of  futurity,  where  every  hidden  thing 
becomes  exposed  to  view,  and  the  most  complicated  web  is 
unravelled  ;  raising  the  mortal  veil,  it  permits  us  to  scan  the 
secrets  of  an  invisible  world,  reflected  from  the  mirror  of  a 
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seer’s  fancy,  it  shews  the  soul  how  the  inner  life  is  formed 
by  outward  conflict,  which  results  in  the  decisive  victory  of 
the  immortal  over  the  mortal.  This  altogether  differs  from 
what  is  commonly  called  the  catastrophe  in  a  tragedy. 
Many  dramatic  works  are  entirely  deficient  in  this  final  solu¬ 
tion  as  here  indicated,  or  if  they  allude  to  it  at  all,  they  do 
so  simply  in  external  form,  without  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  inner  essence  or  spirit.  This  reminds  me  of  Dante’s 
three  worlds,  and  the  graphic  force  with  which  he  intro¬ 
duces  to  our  notice  a  series  of  living  natures  ;  first,  the 
lowest  abyss  of  perdition,  then  an  intermediate  state  of  suf¬ 
fering  cheered  by  hope,  till  he  brings  us  to  the  highest  eleva¬ 
tion  of  glory.  All  this  may  be  applied  to  the  drama ;  a 
circumstance  which  would  entitle  Dante  to  rank,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  as  a  dramatic  poet,  save  only  that  he  presents 
us  with  a  long  series  of  catastrophes  without  sufiicient 
explanation  of  previous  phases  of  development.  On  the 
principle  of  that  threefold  solution  of  human  destiny,  three 
modes  of  lofty  serious  dramatic  art  may  be  enumerated,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  hidden  spirit  and  the  ultimate  goal  of  life.  In 
one  of  these  the  hero  falls  hopeless  ;  in  another  the  whole 
closes  with  a  mixed  satisfaction  and  reconciliation,  still  par¬ 
tially  painful ;  in  a  third,  a  new  life  and  the  glorification  of  the 
inner  man  arise  out  of  death  and  sufiering.  In  illustration  of 
the  first  of  these  species,  involving  heroic  unmitigated  ruin, 
I  will  only  cite,  among  a  host  of  modern  examples,  ’Walley> 
stein,  Macbeth,  and  the  Paust  of  popular  story.  The 
dramatic  art  of  the  ancients  inclines  with  decided  par¬ 
tiality  to  this  altogether  tragical  catastrophe,  which  accorded 
well  with  their  belief  in  a  terrible  predestinating  fate.  The 
excellence  of  this  form  is  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  hero’s 
ruin  seeming  to  depend  not  so  much  on  the  arbitrary  decrees 
of  fate,  as  on  his  own  voluntary  and  gradual  approach  to 
destruction,  in  the  full  exercise  of  free-will,  as  in  the  above- 
named  tragedies. 

This,  then,  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  prevalent  form  of 
ancient  tragedy.  The  second,  or  intermediate  expiatory 
form,  is  likewise  found  in  the  works  of  the  two  leading  tra¬ 
gedians  of  classic  times.  After  disclosing  the  abyss  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  crime  iu  the  death  of  Agamemnoii  and  the 
revengeful  deed  of  Orestes,  iEschylus,  in  his  Eumenides, 
finishes  the  awful  tableau  with  the  acquittal  of  the  unhappy 
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sufferer  by  a  merciful  oracular  response.  AVhen  Sophocles 
has  melted  our  hearts  by  depicting  the  blindness  and  fate  of 
QEdipus,  the  internecine  fratricide  of  his  twin  sons,  the  long 
sorrows  of  the  blind  old  man,  and  of  his  faithful  nurse  and 
daughter,  he  presents  his  death  as  a  transition  to  the  recon¬ 
ciled  deities,  in  so  beautiful  a  light,  as  to  stir  up  within  us 
feelings  more  pensive  than  painful.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
similar  examples  of  this  form  of  tragedy,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  but  few  of  them  so  noble  and  beautiful  as 
those  just  mentioned. 

The  third  and  last  mode  of  dramatic  conclusion,  in  which 
extreme  suffering  is  represented  as  issuing  in  a  state  of  spi¬ 
ritual  transfiguration,  is  especially  suited  to  the  Christian 
poet,  and  of  these  Calderon  is  unquestionably  the  most 
eminent.  In  his  serious  pieces  of  historic  or  tragic  import, 
such  as  his  “  of  the  Cross  f  and  The  Steadfast 

JPrincef  this  is  more  readily  as  well  as  strikingly  appa¬ 
rent  :  and  these,  selected  from  abundance  of  his  productions, 
will  suffice  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  Neither  is  this  tho¬ 
roughly  Christian  Idea  contained  in  the  subject  alone,  but 
still  more  completely  in  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  treatment  pervading  the  whole  of  Calderon’s 
efforts.  In  subjects  of  which  the  matter  by  no  means  sug¬ 
gested  a  glorious  transition  from  suffering  and  death  to  a 
new  and  brighter  existence,  all  is  stamped  with  the  impress 
of  Christian  charity  and  purification,  and  radiant  with  hea¬ 
venly  tints.  Under  every  condition  and  circumstance  Cal¬ 
deron  is,  of  all  dramatic  poets,  the  most  Christian,  and  for 
that  reason  the  most  romantic. 

The  development  and  peculiar  form  of  Christian  poetry 
are  materially  influenced  by  two  facts  :  first,  that  it  was 
everywhere  preceded  by  a  heathen  poetry,  of  which  the  recol¬ 
lections  were  never  wholly  lost,  even  after  the  nations  had 
become  Christian  ;  and,  next,  that  it  needed  not  to  be  based 
on  any  mythology  of  its  own.  There  were  two  ways  in 
which  Christianity  and  Poetry  were  sought  to  be  harmo¬ 
niously  blended.  The  one,  Christian  symbolism,  included 
not  only  life  but  likewise  the  world  and  nature  generally ; 
W’hereby  the  full  splendour  of  spiritual  beauty  was  irradi¬ 
ated  by  the  pure  light  of  truth,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
serve  Christian  art  as  a  substitute  for  pagan  mythology. 
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This  symbolisni,  emanating  as  far  as  possible  from  Christia¬ 
nity  itself,  and  tinging  all  considerations  of  the  world  and  of 
life,  is  the  leading  feature  of  the  older  allegorical  school 
of  Italian  poets,  and  constitutes  the  essential  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them  and  the  strictly  romantic  school  from 
which  they  kept  aloof  with  such  jealous  care.  Their  attempt 
at  a  symbolical  treatment  of  life,  nature,  and  the  world,  was 
grand  and  captivating,  and  succeeded  in  a  high  degree  in 
Painting,  but  it  never  satisfied  the  strict  requirements  of 
poetic  art ;  not  even  in  Dante,  much  less  in  his  successors 
Tasso  and  Milton.  The  other  mould  in  which  modern  poetry 
may  be  cast,  is  that  proceeding  not  from  a  poem  compre¬ 
hending  the  Christian  cosmogony,  but  from  individual  life  ; 
from  legend,  and  even  from  fragmentary  portions  of  pagan 
myth,  when  admitting  of  exalted  spiritual  interpretation ; 
coupled  with  earnest  endeavours  to  blend  isolated  poetic 
notes  into  one  ravishing  strain  of  Christian  harmony.  Of 
this  form  Calderon  is  the  noblest  and  most  distinguished 
writer,  whilst  Dante  is  at  the  head  of  Christian  poets,  who 
have  attuned  their  lyre  in  the  first-named  key.  And  this 
latter  form,  namely,  not  the  introduction  of  celestial  sym¬ 
bolism,  as  a  whole,  into  the  midst  of  the  phenomena  of  every¬ 
day  existence,  but  the  purification  of  life,  and  all  its  several 
accords,  by  means  of  beauty  symbolized  and  ennobled,  con¬ 
stitutes  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Romantic,  as  contrasted 
with  Christian  allegory. 

Inasmuch  as  Spanish  poetry  generally  remained  free  from 
foreign  influence,  and  to  the  last  maintained  its  purely 
romantic  character,  whilst  the  Christian  chivalric  poesy  of 
mediasval  Spain  survived  the  period  of  modern  culture,  and 
attained  to  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  perfection,  it  may 
here  be  desirable  to  convey  to  you  some  account  of  the 
precise  nature  of  the  Romantic.  In  addition  to  that  intimate 
junction  with  the  individualities  of  life  alluded  to  above,  and 
which  constitutes  it  essentially  a  legendary  poetry,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  a  poetry  of  mere  allegorical  thought,  the  Ro¬ 
mantic  is  based  on  sentiments  of  love,  blending  Christianity 
with  genuine  minstrelsy ;  sentiments  employing  suflering 
and  sorrow  as  instruments  of  puriflcation,  exchanging  the 
tragic  earnestness  of  pagan  raytliology  for  a  genial  play  of 
fancy,  and  selecting  those  forms  of  representation  and  lan¬ 
guage  which  best  harmonize  with  feelings  of  tenderness  and 
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love.  In  this  extended  signification,  all  poetry  might  seem  to 
be  of  the  Eomantic  cast,  suppposing  that  term  to  designate 
Christian  beauty  and  poetry.  In  fact,  the  Eomantic  is  not 
really  antagonistic  to  the  true  antique.  The  Trojan  legends,  the 
Homeric  songs  are  thoroughly  Eomantic  :  so  in  the  case  of 
all  that  is  absolutely  poetical  in  the  minstrelsy  of  Hindostan, 
of  Persia,  and  other  oriental  or  north-European  nations.  The 
poetic  school  of  northern  Europe  differs  from  the  actual 
Eomantic  only  in  its  more  copious  pagan  relics  :*  hence,  it  is 
marked  by  more  profound  natural  feeling  joined  to  an  infe¬ 
rior  degree  of  Christian  beauty  and  purity  of  fancy.  But 
■wheresoever  exalted  views  of  life  are  enunciated  feelingly 
and  with  enthusiastic  presentiment  of  veiled  significancy, 
there  are  small  notes  of  that  divine  chaunt  of  love  of  which 
the  full  harmony  is  first  found  in  Christianity.  Ancient  tra¬ 
gedy,  despite  of  its  generally  gloomy  impressions,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  resonant  with  strains  of  this  sort :  genuine  love  sheds  a 
lustre  over  generous  hearts  in  the  midst  of  pervading  error 
and  false  images  of  horror.  It  is  not  the  inimitable  compo¬ 
sition  alone  of  .zEschylus  and  Sophocles  that  we  admire,  but 
likewise  their  sentiment  and  profound  feeling.  The  Eoman¬ 
tic  element  is  not  opposed  to  the  great  masters  of  antiquity, 
but  to  imitators  who  have  risen  up  among  us,  who  assume 
the  form  without  the  inward  love.  Thus  it  is  obviously 
not  repugnant  to  the  real  essence  of  the  antique,  but 
rather  to  the  false  soul-less  models  that  in  our  own  time 
have  been  set  up  for  imitation  :  as  also  to  that  modern 
standard  which  vainly  seeks  to  infiuence  life  by  slavishly 
adhering  to  the  present,  and  thus  becomes  amenable  to  the 
joint  tyranny  of  time  and  fashion,  however  refined  may  be 
the  aim  or  the  subject. 

Of  all  Eomantic  poets  Calderon  comes  nearest  in  spirit  as 
well  as  feeling  to  the  older  Allegorical  school  of  Dante  and 
the  early  Italian  bards,  as  does  Shakspere  to  the  northern 
school.  Under  the  head  of  Allegory,  in  its  correct  accepta¬ 
tion,  I  would  comprise  the  abstract  essence  of  Christian 
figure  and  symbol,  the  expression,  veil,  or  mirror,  of  an 
invisible  world,  according  to  our  Christian  conceptions.  This 
is  the  spirit  or  soul  of  Christian  poetry  j  the  legends  of 

*  On  this  subject  see  Mallet’s  Northern  Antiquities,  revised  by  Black- 
well,  12iuo.  1847. 
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romance  and  the  national  life  form  its  body  or  outward 
material.  After  his  own  fashion  Calderon  has  fixed  this 
symbolism,  by  proceeding  from  individuality  to  life’s  manifold 
variety,  as  fully  and  deeply  as  Dante.  In  Calderon,  who  is, 
as  it  were,  the  last  echo  of  the  mediaeval  Catholicism,  or  as 
the  rays  of  its  setting  sun,  this  regeneration  and  Christian 
transfiguration  of  the  Imagination,  which  characterizes  his 
genius  and  poetry,  obtained  their  highest  perfection.  Chris¬ 
tian  Allegory  is  not  a  simple  popular  poetry,  scattered  into 
fragments  or  consisting  only  of  outward  forms,  but  a  con¬ 
scious  poetry  of  the  invisible.  Its  business  is  to  re-unite 
what  was  separated  by  the  ancients — the  severe  symbolism 
of  mystery  with  actual  myth  or  modern  epic.  This  is  a 
symbolism  of  Truth,  on  the  one  hand,  based  on  psychological 
principles,  or  the  native  depths  of  the  soul,  as  in  Shakspere  ; 
on  the  other,  resulting  in  Christian  transfiguration,  as  in 
Calderon. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  between  these  three  kinds 
of  dramatic  conclusion  and  representation — of  hopeless  de¬ 
struction,  reconciliation,  and  glorification — there  are  several 
dramatic  gradations  and  combinations.  It  was  only  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  defining  the  conceptions  of  high  dramatic 
art,  which  consists  not  merely  in  skimming  over  the  surface 
of  life  but  penetrates  its  depths,  and  advances  to  its  grand 
aim,  that  1  have  represented  these  three  chief  modes  as 
markedly  distinct  and  determined.  The  very  antithesis  of 
the  antique  and  the  modern,  as  ^has  been  already  pointed 
out,  is  by  no  means  complete  or  even  positive,  but  rests  on 
a  greater  or  less  preponderance  of  certain  constituent  ele¬ 
ments.  Whilst  here  and  there  instances  may  be  found  in 
which  the  issues  of  ancient  drama  tended  to  heroic  glorifica¬ 
tion,  examples  of  modern  tragedy  might  be  adduced  equalling 
in  power  the  most  terrible  catastrophes  of  classic  plots. 

It  being  the  legitimate \ object  of  dramatic  representation 
to  sound  the  depths  of  feeling  and  penetrate  the  hidden 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  ancients  have,  for  obvious 
reasons,  bequeathed  to  us  no  fitting  models  for  imitation, 
whatever  may  be  the  wonderful  perfection  to  which  they 
attained  in  their  own  style.  As  a  general  rule,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  any  one  standard  of  elevated  tragedy  should 
become  valid  and  binding  upon  all  nations.  Even  in  the  case 
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of  Christian  nations,  united  by  a  common  religion,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  one  people  too  widely  differ  from  those  of  another 
to  admit  of  dictation  on  a  point  of  such  vital  importance  as 
the  guidance  of  inward  perceptions  and  recognition  by  means 
of  dramatic  influences.  In  this  department  of  art,  each  must 
adopt  a  standard  most  congenial  to  its  moral  habits  and 
sentiments. 

I  am,  accordingly,  far  from  wishing  to  recommend  the 
Spanish  drama  or  Calderon,  its  brightest  ornament,  as  a 
model  of  unreserved  and  direct  imitation  on  our  own 
stage.  Though  the  high  excellence  of  Christian  tragedy, 
which  is  mainly  attributable  to  this  divine  poet,  would  seem 
all  but  unattainable  in  its  glorious  perfection  to  him  who 
should  boldly  resolve  on  delivering  the  stage  from  its  present 
degradation.  The  external  form  of  the  Spanish  drama  is  not 
equally  available  for  our  purposes  with  the  internal  structure ; 
in  the  latter  a  more  lyric  development  prevails,  and  it  is 
altogether  more  akin  to  our  general  tastes  than  the  epic  and 
historic  terseness  of  Shakspere.  The  florid  imagery  of  a 
southern  fancy,  so  characteristic  of  the  outward  form  and 
poetic  garb  of  Spanish  tragedy,  may  be  no  less  pleasing  than 
appropriate  where  nature  exhibits  a  similar  profusion,  but 
it  cannot  be  imitated.  The  remarks  I  took  occasion  to 
make,  when  speaking  of  a  poetical  representation  of  mystic 
subjects,  are  at  least  partially  applicable  to  those  of  Calde¬ 
ron’s  which  contain  Christian  allegory.  Were  I  disposed  to 
start  any  objections  against  the  dramatic  genius  of  Calderon 
as  a  poet,  who  is  tlioroughly  Romantic  in  tlie  several  species  of 
dramatic  composition,  it  would  be  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
hurries  on  his  catastrophes.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these 
would  be  more  strikingly  effective  if  the  plot  were  of  more 
protracted  development,  if  the  enigma  of  life  were  oftener 
sketched  with  the  profundity  of  Shakspere,  and  if  he  had 
not  from  the  beginning  given  glimpses  of  the  light  which 
should  be  reserved  for  the  close.  Shakspere,  again,  is  open 
to  the  opposite  charge  of  too  often  placing  before  our  eyes, 
in  all  its  mystery  and  perplexity,  the  riddle  of  life,  and  leaving 
ns,  like  a  sceptic,  without  any  hint  of  the  solution.  In 
those  of  his  dramas  which  issue  in  a  catastrophe,  re¬ 
course  is  had  to  the  old  tragic  solution  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  hero’s  utter  ruin,  or  partial  expiation  of  crime 
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by  suffering ;  rarely,  if  ever,  tbe  glorified  purification  depicted 
by  Calderon  in  the  glowing  tints  of  love.  In  inward  feeling, 
and  in  artistic  treatment,  the  great  English  dramatist 
resembles  the  ancient  poets  rather  than  the  Christian  ;  in¬ 
clining  more  to  the  old  Northern  or  Scandinavian  school 
than  to  the  Grecian.  Profound  sympathy  with  Nature 
is  diffused  throughout  his  works,  constituting,  as  it  were, 
their  very  soul :  and  it  is  this  which  animates  his  muse 
with  a  fascinating  grace  of  rich  transparent  beauty.  This 
peculiar  element  of  Shakspere’s  poetry  still  remains  as  a 
characteristic  of  modern  art,  and  will  yet  obtain  a  fuller 
development,  wdien  a  higher  poetry  shall  no  longer  repre¬ 
sent  the  superficial  aspects  of  every  day  life,  but  the  secret 
life  of  the  soul,  in  man  as  well  as  in  Nature.  In  this 
point  of  view,  his  profound  insight  into  Nature’s  secret 
workings  transports  Shakspere  beyond  the  limits  of  drama¬ 
tic  verse  :  whilst  in  point  of  lucid  arrangement  he  ranks 
next  to  Calderon,  as  a  grand  type  and  pattern  commanding 
the  admiration  of  all  ages. 

The  Spanish  drama,  with  its  artistic  form,  may  in  one  point 
serve  for  our  rule  and  guidance  :  I  allude  to  comedy,  which 
in  that  country  is  of  a  thoroughly  romantic  character,  and, 
therefore,  really  poetical.  On  the  stage  all  attempts  to 
elevate  prosaic  reality  to  poetical  regions,  by  means  of 
psychological  acumen,  or  mere  fashionable  witticism,  must 
of  necessity  prove  utter  failures.  All  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  contrasting  the  so-called  intrigue-plots  of  other 
nations,  and  especially  of  Germany,  with  the  romantic  charms 
of  Calderon’s  plays,  will  scarcely  find  words  sufficiently  ex¬ 
pressing  their  sense  of  the  marked  difference  :  poetic  exu¬ 
berance  on  the  one  hand  and  poverty  on  the  other. 

The  poetry  of  southern  and  Catholic  countries  was  inti¬ 
mately  connected  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
passing  through  similar  stages  of  development.  In  such 
countries  as  had,  on  the  contrary,  embraced  Protestantism, 
the  new  faith  effected  a  sensible  change :  since,  together 
with  a  rejection  of  the  Catholic  creed,  many  symbols,  poetic 
traditions,  legendary  as  well  as  mythic,  were  indiscriminately 
ignored  and  suffered  to  lapse  into  oblivion.  But  as  England, 
of  all  Protestant  countries,  retained  the  largest  traces  of  the 
old  Church  in  her  hierarchical  institutions  and  in  her  social 
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economy,  so  she  was  the  first  to  inaugurate  the  revival  of 
poetry,  blooming  in  all  the  graces  of  nature  and  art,  and 
assimilated,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  romantic  style  of 
southern  Catholic  climes.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified 
in  Spenser,  Shakspere,  and  Milton.  It  can  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  insist  here  on  the  predominance  of  the  romantic 
element  of  olden  chivalry,  and  of  the  colouring  of  southern 
fancy,  in  Shakspere  ;  Spenser,  himself  a  chivalric  poet,  and 
also  Milton,  followed  certain  romantic  models,  more  especially 
the  Italian.  The  nearer  our  critical  survey  approaches  to 
the  literature  of  our  own  day,  the  more  strictly  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  confine  my  observations  to  those  poets  and  writers 
who  mark  the  summit  of  national  language  and  culture,  and 
an  examination  of  which  are,  on  that  account,  most  important 
and  instructive  for  other  nations  and  for  the  world.  The 
three  above-named  poets,  the  greatest  England  ever  produced, 
essentially  include  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Spenser’s  poem — the  Fairy  Queen — conveys  to  us  a  good 
idea  of  the  romantic  spirit  as  it  was  still  manifest  in  England 
under  Elizabeth,  the  virgin  queen,  whose  vanity  was  flattered 
by  allusions  delicately  veiled  in  mythological  and  poetic  guise. 
Spenser  is  rich  and  picturesque ;  his  lyrics  breathe  an  idyllic 
tenderness,  and  his  muse  is  altogether  redolent  of  the  old 
Troubadours.  Not  his  poetic  treatment  alone,  his  very  lan¬ 
guage  bears  striking  resemblance  to  the  old  Grerman  chivalric 
and  love-song.  The  development  of  the  English  language 
is  thus  quite  contrary,  in  point  of  chronological  order,  to  the 
German. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Chaucer’s  verse  is  not  unlike 
our  homely  rhymesters  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Germany  ; 
.  whilst  Spenser,  at  this  latter  period,  is  characterized  by  a 
tenderness  and  musical  harmony  for  which  the  Minne-lieder 
were  so  distinguished.  In  a  language  of  mixed  derivation, 
like  the  English,  there  is  a'  twofold  ideal,  according  as  the 
poet  inclines  to  one  or  other  of  the  components  of  his  lan¬ 
guage.  Of  all  English  poets,  Spenser  is  the  most  Germanic 
ill  diction,  whilst  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  given  the 
preponderance  to  the  Latin  element.  The  mould  of  Spenser’s 
poem  is,  taken  as  a  whole,  infelicitous;  the  Allegory  be  has 
selected,  lying  at  the  very  foundation  on  which  Ins  superstruc- 
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ture  is  erected,  is  not  a  living  one,  such  as  breathes  and  moves 
throughout  the  older  chivalric  poesy,  revealing  lofty  concep¬ 
tions  of  spiritual  heroism  and  the  secrets  of  exalted  devotion 
by  means  of  outward  adventure  and  symbolical  tales.  It  is 
that  lifeless  Allegory  which  is  comprehended  in  a  mere  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  virtues  ;  in  short,  one  that  we  should  never  divine 
under  its  historical  garb,  if  the  author  had  not  given  an  ex¬ 
planation  in  so  many  words. 

The  admiration  of  Shakspere,  who  in  his  lyrics  and  idylls 
closely  followed  this  type,  is  a  circumstance  calculated  to 
enhance  Spenser’s  merits  in  our  estimation.  It  is  this  poetic 
feature  that  most  effectually  reveals  the  true  poet  in  all  his 
native  feeling.  Shakspere  evidently  regarded  the  stage  of 
which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  master,  only  as  a  prosaic 
application  of  his  art,  a  faithful  sketch  of  life  for  the  multi¬ 
tude,  at  the  best  a  condescension  of  his  powers.  How  little 
he  who  sounded  all  the  depths  of  varied  passion,  who  drew 
human  nature  as  it  is,  and  with  his  magic  pencil  fixed  each 
expression  of  its  changing  lineaments,  the  noblest  and  the 
coarsest,  was  himself  rude  or  savage,  is  testified  by  the 
extreme  tenderness  that  breathes  over  those  idyllic  effusions. 
Small  is  the  number  of  those  who  are  touched  by  this  mild 
softness,  just  because  it  is  so  exquisite  and  so  deep  ;  but  to  a 
just  comprehension  of  his  dramas  these  lyrics  are  indispens¬ 
able.  They  shew  us  that,  in  his  dramatic  works,  he  seldom 
represents  the  reflection  of  himself,  of  what  he  felt  and  w^as, 
but  the  world  as  it  stood  clearly  before  him,  though  separa¬ 
ted  by  a  wide  interval  from  himself  and  his  deep  tenderness 
of  soul.  Accordingly,  the  images  presented  to  our  view  are 
thoroughly  faithful,  devoid  of  flattery  or  embellishment.  If 
intelligence  and  penetrating  depth  of  observation,  as  far  as 
they  are  necessary  to  the  characterizing  of  life,  were  the  first 
of  poetic  qualities,  hardly  any  other  poet  could  enter  into 
competition  with  him.  Others  have  sought  to  transport  us, 
for  a  moment,  to  an  ideal  condition  of  humanity  :  he  presents 
us  with  a  picture  of  man,  in  the  depths  of  his  fall  and  moral 
disorganization,  with  all  his  doings  and  sufferings,  his 
thoughts  and  desires,  with  a  painful  minuteness.  In  this 
respect  he  may  almost  be  called  a  satirist;  and  well  might 
the  complicated  enigma  of  existence,  and  of  man’s  degrada¬ 
tion,  as  set  forth  by  him,  produce  a  deeper  and  more  lasting 
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impression  than  is  made  by  a  host  of  splenetic  caricaturists, 
who  are  called  satiric  poets.  But  throughout  his  works 
there  is  a  radiant  reminiscence  of  man’s  pristine  dignity  and 
elevation,  from  which  immorality  and  meanness  are  an  ab¬ 
normal  apostasy :  and  on  every  occasion  this  reminiscence, 
united  to  the  poet’s  own  nobility  of  soul  and  tender  feeling, 
beams  forth  in  patriotic  enthusiasm,  sublime  philanthropy, 
and  glowing  love. 

Tet  even  the  youthful  fervour  of  love  in  his  Borneo  is  a 
mere  inspiration  of  death  ;  Hamlet’s  sceptical  views  of  life 
invest  him  with  a  strange  mysteriousness ;  whilst  in  Lear,  pain 
and  grief  reach  the  climax  of  madness.  Hence  this  poet,  ex¬ 
ternally  so  calm,  so  collected,  so  serene,  and  throughout 
controlled  by  reason,  who  appears  as  if  he  did  nothing  without 
a  settled  purpose,  is  inwardly  the  most  dolorous  and  tragic  of 
all  ancient  or  modern  dramatists. 

I  have  said  that  he  considered  the  drama  as  entirely  a 
thing  for  the  people,  and,  indeed,  at  first  treated  it  in  this 
light.  He  attached  himself  exclusively  to  popular  comedy,  as 
he  found  it  already  existing,  and  widened  its  arena  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this  principle  and  with  subsequent  necessities. 
Yet  in  his  earlier  and  ruder  efi’orts  he  introduced  elements 
of  gigantic  grandeur  and  of  horror  into  the  popular  drama : 
whilst  he  was  likewise  prodigal  of  representations  of  human 
degradation, passing  formerry  jests  with  the  vulgar, but  which 
were  joined  in  his  reflective  and  penetrating  spirit  with 
feelings  of  contempt  or  sorrowful  sympathy.  Popular  tales 
and  songs  materially  determined  the  external  form  of  his 
productions  :  he  was  neither  without  learning,  as  has  been 
too  commonly  though  erroneously  supposed,  since  Milton 
called  him  the  free  child  of  nature,*  nor  without  art ;  still 
it  is  obvious  that  the  deeper  accords  of  nature  could  alone 
avail  to  unlock  the  close  reserve  of  his  solitary  soul.  The 
sympathetic  affinity  by  which  he  came  into  most  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  his  fellow-creatures  was  his  patriotism :  he  immor¬ 
talized  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  country  in  the  Prench 
wars,  which  he  gathered  from  the  trusty  old  chroniclers,  in 
a  series  of  dramas  which  approach  nearly  to  epic  poems. 

*  The  reference  is  to  the  lines  in  Milton’s  V Allegro — 

“  Sweetest  Shakespeare,  fancy’s  child, 

Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.” 
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In  the  works  of  Shakspere  a  whole  world  is  unfolded. 
"Whosoever  has  comprehended  this,  and  been  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  his  poetry  will  hardly  allow  the  seeming  want 
of  form,  or,  rather,  the  form  peculiar  to  his  mighty  genius, 
nor  even  the  criticism  of  those  who  have  misconceived  the 
poet’s  meaning,  to  disturb  his  admiration  ;  as  he  progresses 
he  will,  rather,  approve  the  form  as  both  sufficient  and  excel¬ 
lent  in  itself,  and  in  harmonious  conformity  with  the  spirit 
and  essence  of  his  art.  Shakspere’s  poetry  is,  upon  the  whole, 
near  akin  to  the  Grerman  spirit :  hence  he  is  appreciated  in 
Germany  more  than  any  other  foreign  poet,  and  regarded  with 
almost  native  affection.  In  his  own  country,  many  erroneous 
estimates  of  Shakspere  have  arisen  from  the  superficial  resem¬ 
blance  to  him  of  some  inferior  poets.  How  interesting  soever 
the  poetry,  his  form  and  manner  can  in  nowise  be  proposed 
as  an  exclusive  model  for  our  own  stage ;  the  less  so  that  his 
feelings  and  perceptions,  while  they  are  eminently  poetical, 
are  by  no  means  the  only  poetical  ones,  or  entirely  satisfy  the 
demands  of  dramatic  requirement.  Our  German  drama  is 
founded  on  the  same,  or  at  least  a  similar,  historical  and  epic 
foundation,  with  that  of  Shakspere ;  it  would,  perhaps,  in  its 
present  state  of  collective  as  well  as  individual  efibrt,  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  it  seeks  to  do  so.  Proceeding,  then,  in  this 
direction,  were  we  to  judge  from  the  most  important  eflbrts 
that  have  been  as  yet  put  forth,  it  would  seem  as  if  our 
drama  were  approximating  more  and  more  to  the  confines  of 
purely  lyrical  treatment,  after  the  manner  of  classical  tra¬ 
gedy,  or  of  Calderon’s  more  finished  Christian  conceptions  of 
life  and  its  phenomena.  With  reference  to  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  Calderon  is  our  highest  standard  of  romantic  and  lyric 
beauty  ennobled  by  Christian  fancy,  and  he  is  almost  nearer 
to  the  religious  tastes  of  our  age  than  Shakspere :  though 
it  were  ungrateful  to  ignore  the  services  of  the  latter  in 
having  furnished  us  with  a  permanent  basis  for  the  enduring 
structure  of  German  poetry.  Calderon,  essentially  a  roman¬ 
tic  bard,  as  we  have  seen,  attached  himself  to  the  older  school 
of  Christian  allegory,  and  has  transferred  its  symbolism  to 
the  drama  :  the  disposition  and  genius  of  Shakspere,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  more  intimate  communion  with  the  northern 
school,  whilst  modern  German  poetry  continues,  as  has  ever 
been  its  wont,  to  combine  a  tendency  to  both.  Shakspere’s 
profound  reflectiveness  is  an  element  which,  though  in  close 
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contact  witli  the  sublimest  heights  of  minstrelsy,  belongs 
to  epic  verse  rather  than  dramatic  ;  for  when  found  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  latter,  it  almost  invariably  bears  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  mutilated  and  desecrated.  This  devia¬ 
tion  is  the  more  to  be  guarded  against  as  it  is  particularly 
seductive,  and  is  likely  to  prove  more  disastrous  in  its  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  poet’s  imitators  than  copying  his  prosaic 
terseness  or  his  historical  circumstantiality  of  detail :  nor  is 
it  calculated  to  enjoy  any  continuous  amount  of  public  favour. 
So  also  with  Calderon’s  brilliant  symbolism,  scattered  parts 
of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  injurious  results, 
and  on  our  own  stage — hitherto  the  chaotic  rendezvous  of 
mingled  sensations,  opinions  and  views — would  convey  only 
a  painful  impression  of  profanation.  His  rich  lyric  beauty, 
however,  will  ever  remain  an  exemplar  for  the  imitative 
efforts  of  our  dramatists. 

Spenser’s  delightful  chivalry  and  Shakspere’s  free  poetry 
of  life  were  misunderstood,  contemned,  and  even  persecuted, 
when  fanaticism,  which  had  existed  only  as  a  hidden  disorder 
during  Elizabeth’s  reign,  broke  forth  with  virulence  under 
the  first  Charles.  The  great  Dramatist  was  an  object  of 
especial  aversion  to  the  Puritans,  to  whom  he,  in  turn,  seems 
not  to  have  been  very  partial :  a  feeling  that  is  perpetuated 
on  the  part  of  the  Methodists  and  other  sects  at  the  present 
day,  widely  diffused  all  over  England.  We  are,  however, 
indebted  to  those  Puritan  times  for  the  production  of  a  bard 
justly  esteemed  his  country’s  boast  and  pride.*  The  poetry 
of  the  world  and  of  nature  being  proscribed  by  the  Puritans, 
the  art  which  would  correspond  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
was  obliged  to  be  directed  to  the  spiritual  world,  as  is  shown 
in  Milton’s  uniform  seriousness.  His  epic  is,  at  the  very 
outset,  exposed  to  the  difficulties  which  beset  all  Christian 
poems  that  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  of  religion.  It  is 
strange  that  he  failed  to  discover  the  incompleteness  of 
JBaradise  Lost  as  a  unique  whole,  and  that  it  could  only 
appear,  as  it  really  is,  the  first  act  of  a  great  Christian 
drama,  of  which  the  Creation,  the  Pall,  and  Kedemption,  are 
so  many  successive  acts,  closely  linked  together.  He  even¬ 
tually  perceived  the  defect,  it  is  true,  and  appended  Paradise 

*  And  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  a  poet  of  a  different  order — Samuel 
Butler — whose  Hudibras  is  the  most  powerful  piece  of  humour  in  the 
English  language. 
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"Regained:  but  the  proportions  of  this  latter  to  the  first  per¬ 
formance  were  not  in  keeping,  and  much  too  slight  to  admit 
of  its  constituting  an  efficient  key-stone.  When  compared 
with  Dante  and  Tasso,  who  were  his  models,  Milton,  as  a 
Protestant,  laboured  under  considerable  disadvantages,  since 
he  was  deprived  of  a  vast  storehouse  of  emblematical  repre¬ 
sentation,  tales,  and  traditions,  which  considerably  enriched 
their  verse.  Accordingly,  he  sought  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  means  of  fables  and  allegories  selected  from  the  Koran 
and  the  Talmud,  a  remedy  not  at  all  in  harmonious  unison 
with  the  general  complexion  of  a  serious  Christian  poem.  The 
merits  of  his  epic  do  not,  accordingly,  consist  in  regularity 
of  plan  so  much  as  in  scattered  passages  of  independent 
beauty,  and  in  the  perfection  of  his  poetic  diction.  The 
universal  admiration  of  Milton  in  the  eighteenth  century  is 
based  on  his  isolated  descriptions  of  paradisaic  innocence 
and  beauty,  his  awful  picture  of  Hell,  with  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  whom  he  sketched,  after  the  antique,  as 
giants  of  the  Abyss.  It  is  questionable  if  any  real  benefit 
accrued  to  the  language  of  English  poetry  from  its  increased 
leaning  to  the  Latinism  of  Milton  rather  than  to  the  Grer- 
manism  of  Spenser :  but  this  tendency  being  a  fact,  Milton 
must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest  master  of  style,  and  in 
many  respects  the  standard  of  dignified  poetic  expression. 
It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  propose  any  fixed  normal  standard 
for  a  language  composed,  as  the  English  is,  of  mixed  ingre¬ 
dients:  suspended  between  two  extremes,  it  cannot  but  be 
subject  to  occasional  oscillation  to  and  fro.  Shakspere 
alone  exhibits  the  varied  elements  of  copiousness,  power, 
and  brilliancy  inherent  in  it. 

After  the  reign  of  Puritan  tastes  another  species  of  bar¬ 
barism  invaded  the  language  and  literature  of  England :  a 
Erench  ascendancy  of  the  very  worst  description.  Kor  did 
the  mind  shake  off  those  Gallic  fetters  until  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  period  coeval  with  the  restoration  of 
genuine  freedom.  But  so  broadcast  had  been  the  seeds  of 
foreign  predominance  that  those  great  old  poets  of  whom  J 
have  been  treating  did  not  fully  recover  their  lost  influence 
till  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During  the  later  Burgundian  period,  under  Francis  the 
First,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century,  French  literature  was 
peculiarly  rich  in  historical  memoirs,  in  which,  indeed,  it  has 
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been  at  all  times  more  or  less  fertile.  These  consist  of  a 
species  of  historical  confessions,  or  life-portraits,  which  fami¬ 
liarize  us  wich  the  state  of  social  usages,  of  morality,  and  the 
very  genius  of  the  age,  by  means  of  vivid  individual  de¬ 
scription  and  observation  of  the  prevalent  tone  and  features 
of  society.  At  this  time,  moreover,  the  peculiar  talent  of 
commenting,  in  an  easy  philosophical  manner,  on  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  daily  life  began  to  be  developed.  The  names  of 
Commines*  and  Montaigne  are  imperishably  identified  with 
this  species  of  literature.  The  language  of  that  period  is  for 
the  most  part  of  a  loquacious  and  careless  character,  not  un- 
frequently  intricate  and  confused  in  the  structure  of  its  sen¬ 
tences  :  yet  with  that  loquacity  and  carelessness  a  certain 
naivete,  a  natural  grace,  is  blended  in  the  case  of  Montaigne 
and  other  distinguished  writers,  which  is  the  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  attractive  from  the  contrast  they  suggest  with  the 
vigorous  restrictions  subsequently  enforced.  Marot  and 
Eabelais,  though  neither  of  them  is  devoid  of  talent,  clearly 
indicate  the  striking  inferiority,  as  a  whole,  of  Trench  poe¬ 
try  and  wit  in  the  sixteenth  century  :  as  compared  with  the 
superior  culture  of  contiguous  countries,  and  their  own  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  sequel.  It  is  necessary  to  examine  attentively 
the  rude  and  almost  barbarous  condition  of  Trench  litera¬ 
ture  at  this  time,  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate  the  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  effected  by  the  Academy  which  Kichelieu 
established.  But  as  in  his  political  system,  so  here  too,  the 
check  introduced  by  that  statesman  was  an  iron  yoke  on 
anarchy,  in  language  and  in  literature.  In  reference  to  its 
more  immediate  objects,  namely,  the  promotion  of  a  culti¬ 
vated  idiom,  his  plan  was  crowned  with  absolute  success. 
Prose,  generally,  attained  to  such  universality  of  finished 
polish  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  not 
the  leading  authors  alone,  but  the  great  body  of  writers,  were 
remarkable  for  genuine  purity  of  style.  either  did  this 
originate  in  any  ambitious  motives  of  emulation ;  letters, 
female  memoirs,  mercantile  compositions,  never  intended  for 
the  press,  and  emanating  from  unprofessional  pens,  all  bore 
the  same  impress  of  cultivated  taste,  of  which  but  few  traces 
survived  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  the  poets,  Bacine  at¬ 
tained  to  a  harmony  of  diction  and  melody  surpassing,  in  my 

*  The  best  English  edition  of  these  amusing  Memoirs  is  in  Bohn’s 
Standard  Libraiy,  2  vols.  7s. 
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opinion,  the  high  excellence  of  Milton  in  English,  and  of 
Virgil  in  Latin  :  harmony  unequalled  since  in  the  Erench 
language.  In  behalf  of  the  interests  of  poetry  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  was  not  permitted 
to  this  artistic  perfection :  and  that  chivalric  verse  of  the 
olden  time,  which  had  been  the  means  of  introducing  so  much 
beauty  and  charming  grace  both  of  invention  and  expres¬ 
sion,  was  so  indiscriminately  rejected  and  despised.  The 
same  process  that  was  successfully  adopted  in  Italy  and  other 
lands  would  hardly  have  failed  here :  I  allude  to  the  grafting 
of  a  more  artistic  and  earnest  expression  on  the  chivalric 
stock.  Erench  literature  would,  in  that  event,  have  inhe¬ 
rited  a  larger  share  of  the  Eomantic  spirit  and  poetical  free¬ 
dom  which  Voltaire  sighed  for  with  so  much  ardour,  and 
w'hich  he  was  so  intent  on  remedying,  however  late,  though 
with  only  partial  success.  Yet  after  all,  a  similar  oblivion 
and  sweeping  rejection  of  by-gone  memories  are  all  but  in¬ 
separable  from  every  great  comprehensive  change  even  in  the 
domains  of  literature.  It  was  a  revolution  in  every  sense  of 
the  word  :  on  that  account,  from  the  very  first,  many  in¬ 
ternal  contradictions  survived  the  shock,  and  a  secret  oppo¬ 
sition  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  iron 
rule  of  power.  This  opposition  threw  off  every  vestige  of 
disguise,  under  the  Eegent  and  in  Louis  the  Eifteenth’s 
time  ;  when  the  forbidden  fruit  of  British  liberty  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  language  was  eagerly  and  openly  coveted.  The  ir¬ 
regular  and  injudicious  mode  of  satisfying  these  desires,  on 
the  introduction  of  foreign  tastes  and  models,  resulted  in  a 
lawless  and  turbulent  confusion .  The  waves  of  discord  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  rage  and  violence,  until  at  last  a  mighty 
and  irresistible  torrent  of  anarchy  swept  away  the  flood-gates 
of  the  social  system,  and  will  only  with  great  difficulty  be 
brought  under  the  yoke  of  obedience. 

The  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  witnessed  the 
truly  classic  period  of  Erench  poetry.  Bonsard,  who  wrote 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  was  but  the  remote  forerunner 
of  the  great  poets  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. :  whilst  Vol¬ 
taire,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  eighteenth,  is  not 
always  successful  in  his  attempts  at  improvement.  The 
essential  defect  under  which  Erench  poetry  seems  parti¬ 
cularly  to  labour,  is  the  absence  of  a  completely  classical  and 
national  epic  antecedent  to  the  full  development  of  other 
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species  of  composition.  Konsard,*  the  author  of  such  an 
attempt,  is  destitute  neither  of  fire  nor  dignity,  but  his  style 
is  full  of  bombast;  a  feature  commonly  characteristic  of 
early  efforts  on  the  part  of  those  who,  emerging  from  com¬ 
parative  barbarism,  are  ambitious  of  display.  Of  all  poets  who 
were  desirous  of  forming  their  style  after  purely  antique 
models,  E-onsard  is  the  most  strongly  impressed  with  this 
characteristic.  The  very  choice  of  his  subject — the  Tranciad 
— was  ill-conceived.  Had  a  Trench  poet  selected  some  his¬ 
torical  subject  from  the  early  annals  of  his  country  for  the 
groundwork  of  an  epic,  the  fabulous  derivation  of  the  Tranks 
from  Trojan  heroes,  which  enjoyed  extensive  circulation  in 
the  middle  ages,  might  not  have  been  considered  out  of  place 
as  an  episode  in  a  performance  of  such  a  nature.  Tut  it 
was  palpable  evidence  of  the  want  of  judgment  to  extend  so 
thread-bare  a  legend  to  epic  proportions.  The  deeds  and 
fortunes  of  St.  Louis  would,  in  many  respects,  appear  the 
most  suitable  subject  for  an  epic  of  early  Trench  history,  ^ 
since  they  were  intimately  connected  with  the  Eomantic, 
and  were  likely  to  afford  free  scope  for  imagination  side  by 
side  with  national  dignity  and  religious  truth.  The  unsuccess¬ 
ful  part  which  that  monarch  took  in  the  Crusades  might  have 
been  productive  of  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  treatment 
and  general  plan  of  arrangement.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  selected  by  Chapelain,f  the  circumstance 
that  the  heroine  who  had  saved  Trance  in  her  hour  of  immi¬ 
nent  peril,  and  had  been  idolatrously  revered  by  the  nation 
at  large,  was  ultimately  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  foe 
and  consigned  to  an  ignominious  end,  created  no  small  ob¬ 
stacle  to  poetic  success.  The  fate  of  Trench  gallantry  was 
the  literary  fate  of  Eonsard.  He  fell  from  the  heaven  of 
poetic  glory  and  renown  to  the  dust,  and  passed  into  complete 
oblivion.  Yet  his  name  cannot  be  omitted,  nor  his  services 


*  Born  1.525.  He  beg-an  life  in  the  capacity  of  page  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  was  successively  the  favourite  of  four  sovereigns,  and  of 
Mary  Stuart.  Besides  his  epic  he  was  the  author  of  many  odes. 

f  Born  1595.  He  was  commissioned  by  Richelieu  to  organize  the 
celebrated  French  Academy.  His  epic,  “  La  Pucelle,”  consisting  of 
eighteen  dreary  books,  is  entirely  different  from  Voltaire’s  powerful  but 
licentious  production  of  the  same  name. 
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ignored,  in  any  critical  history  of  French  poesy  :  for  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  lofty  Corneille,  Chapelain’s  warm 
friend  and  admirer,  not  unfrequently  suggests  reminiscences 
of  Eonsard’s  older  school  of  composition. 

French  tragedy  is  in  reality  the  most  brilliant  portion  of 
her  poetical  literature,  and  that  which  has,  at  all  times,  justly 
attracted  the  greatest  amount  of  foreign  attention.  It  is  so 
exactly  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  national  character  and 
peculiar  tone'  of  feeling,  that  the  high  value  at  which  it  is 
rated  is  sufficiently  justifiable,  though  it  will  be  remembered, 
lier  early  tragedy  was  seldom  if  ever  founded  on  home  sub¬ 
jects.  It  is  true,  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Spaniards,  and 
Turks,  who  appear  upon  her  stage,  are  all  more  or  less 
French  in  many  qualities  besides  the  language.  Neither  is 
the  appropriation,  by  poetry,  of  exotic  materials,  in  itself  and 
abstractly,  a  circumstance  calling  for  severe  censure.  Yet 
it  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  singular  that  French  tragedy 
should  almost  invariably  celebrate  the  heroes  of  a  foreign 
land.  This  is  entirely  owing  to  the  want  of  an  epic  poem 
combining  the  necessary  conditions  of  artistic  success  with 
extensive  popularity.  Then,  too,  the  great  majority  of  ma¬ 
terials  available  for  tragedy,  drawn  from  early  French  his¬ 
tory  would  have  been  unseasonably  introduced  on  a  stage 
depending  on  court  patronage,  and  scrupulously  avoiding 
offensive  allusions  and  contrasts.  The  defect,  however,  re¬ 
mained,  to  whatsoever  cause  it  may  have  been  owing:  and 
an  authoritative  appeal  to  national  feeling  w^as  kept  up  by 
no  one  kind  of  serious  poetry.  Voltaire  recognized  its  im¬ 
portance,  and  resorted  to  various  expedients  for  remedying 
the  evil,  not  excepting  personal  dramatic  efforts  in  connexion 
with  subjects  drawn  from  the  history  of  France,  and  also 
from  romantic  chivalry.  In  the  former,  his  example  operated 
with  indifferent  results,  and  without  any  notable  degree  of 
imitation  in  his  own  age :  but  his  success  in  the  sphere  of 
romantic  tragedy  was  beyond  the  success  of  most  of  his 
countrymen. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  have  seen  that  French  tragedy, 
whilst,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  based  on  subjects  foreign  to 
her  national  history,  is  nevertheless  of  a  national  turn  as 
regards  its  prevalent  tone  and  spirit.  Though,  for  reasons 
previously  stated,  it  is  hardly  fitted  to  constitute  a  model 
and  standard  for  any  other  stage. 
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Many  liavebeen  led  to  regard  the  form  of  Trench  Tragedy 
as  a  copy  of  the  Grreek,  from  references  pointedly  alluded  to 
by  tragedians  themselves  in  their  prefatory  remarks.  On  this 
head  Hacine  appears  to  great  advantage.  He  speaks  of  the 
artistic  spirit  of  the  Greeks  ■with  a  true  and  lively  knowledge, 
which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  Trench  poet ;  and  even 
now,  when  scientific  research  has  thrown  light  on  many 
points  that  were  imperfectly  understood  in  his  day,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  dignity  and  artistic  appreciation  of  his 
nature.  Corneille  is  perpetually  at  war  with  Aristotle  and 
his  commentators,  who  appear  to  be  sadly  in  his  way,  until, 
weary  of  contention,  the  champion  of  poetic  liberty  makes 
terms  with  his  uncompromising  opponents.  One  cannot 
help  regretting  that  his  mighty  genius  should  have  suffered 
itself  to  be  hampered  with  such  confining  and  self-imposed 
fetters.  Yoltaire’s  prefaces  are,  for  the  most  part,  full  of  his 
reiterated  boasts  and  lamentations  :  being  couched  in  lauda¬ 
tory  strains  of  the  general  excellence  of  every  thing  Trench, 
and  of  the  Trench  drama  in  particular,  coupled  with  com¬ 
passion  for  the  shortcomings  of  Corneille  and  Hacine. 
Whilst  the  reader  is  informed,  in  not  very  equivocal  phrase, 
of  a  certain  writer  whose  performances  have  not  a  little  contri¬ 
buted  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  great  poets. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  re-open  the  Aris¬ 
totelian  question  which  has  been  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of 
ever  since  Lessing’s  day.  The  form  of  tragedy  in  Trance 
was  needlessly  confined  by  the  supposed  law  of  the  unities  : 
a  law  based  on  error  and  misconception,  especially  as  regards 
time  and  place^  and  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  poetry.  Tor  in  this  matter,  physical  possibility  is  by  no 
means  to  be  estimated  by  severe  arithmetical  process,  but  by 
poetical,  rather  than  historical  probability,  with  a  calculation 
as  to  its  effects  on  the  imagination.  Among  the  varied 
inffuences  brought  to  bear  upon  that  age,  Boileau  must  ever 
rank  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  as  the  most  narrow¬ 
ing  in  point  of  limitation  of  original  genius.  His  pernicious 
power  over  Trench  poetry  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact, 
that  he  was  very  nearly  treating  Corneille  as  he  had  already 
treated  Chapelain.  His  natural  poetic  feeling  may  be  learnt 
from  the  mechanical  manifestation  enjoined  in  his  precept, 
always  to  compose  the  last  verse  of  a  rhyming  couplet  first. 
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In  tlie  place  of  sound  judgment  and  genuine  art,  he  was  In 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  sneers  that  were  sometimes  of  the 
coarsest :  regardless  of  poetic  defects,  he  was  very  particular 
about  the  swell  of  ill-sounding  rhyme.  I  would  almost  con¬ 
cur  with  Racine  who,  when  writing  to  his  son  respecting 
Boileau,  his  personal  friend,  described  him  as  “a  good  honest 
man,  but  profoundly  ignorant  of  poetry.” 

Another  of  Boileau’ s"^  injunctions  on  which  he  laid  great 
stress,  was  that  derived  from  Horace,  that  a  work  should  be  as 
many  years  before  it  is  published  as  a  child  lies  months  in  the 
womb  before  it  is  born.  Notwithstanding  this  enactment  of 
the  literary  dictator,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Bacine’S 
Athalie  and  Corneille’s  Cid,  in  my  opinion  the  two  most 
consummate  productions  of  the  Brench  dramatic  muse,  werd 
the  offspring  of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  enthusiasm,  rather  than 
of  careful  elaboration.  Those  two  dramas  are  fair  indications 
of  the  point  at  which  Trench  tragedy  stopped  short  of  its 
antique  model. 

In  Aristotle’s  conception  of  the  nature  of  tragedy,  how¬ 
ever  much  it  may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  his  more 
recent  commentators,  there  is  a  plain  acknowledgment  that 
the  lyric  portions  and  chorus  are  of  essential  importance: 
inasmuch  as  they  support  and  cement  the  whole  structure. 
"Whence  it  follows  that  this  feature  must  be  borne  in  mind 
by  those  who  propose  to  imitate  this  form  of  dramatic  art. 
Corneille’s  Cid  is  thoroughly  lyrical ;  this  gives  him  a  magi¬ 
cal  power,  and  enables  him  to  withstand  all  the  assaults  of 
criticism  and  of  envy.  Whilst  in  his  Athalie,  Racine  has 
introduced  the  chorus,  modified  indeed  to  suit  altered  cir¬ 
cumstances,  but  on  the  wdiole  with  great  poetic  success. 
Had  tragedy  continued  in  the  same  course  as  was  marked 
out  by  these  great  masters  of  the  Trench  drama,  it  w^ould 
have  approximated  much  more  closely  to  the  fire  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  its  prototype.  Many  of  the  fetters  imposed  on  it 
by  prosaic  misconceptions  w^ould,  of  themselves,  have  fallen 
away,  and  the  genius  of  the  drama,  once  freed  from  these, 
would  have  attained  a  much  higher  development. 

*  With  reference  to  Schiedel’s  opinion,  it  must  he  remembered  that 
Boileau  was  a  critic  of  no  mean  powers,  though  anti-z'omantic  in  his 
views.  Ilis  imitation  of  Horace’s  Ars  Poetica  is,  in  itself,  a  proof  of  his 
grasp  of  intellect. — Trand.  note. 
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But  when  it  became  the  prevalent  fashion  to  omit  the 
lyric  constituent  of  ancient  tragedy  in  modern  composi¬ 
tion,  the  disproportion  of  the  remainder  was  strikingly 
incongruous  ;  more  especially  in  those  mythological  in¬ 
stances  where  similar  subjects  had  been  treated,  and  wliere 
they  constituted  an  entire  drama.  The  lyric  element  being 
wanting,  equilibrium  was  destroyed,  and  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  some  of  those  means  which  had  been  resorted 
to  by  the  ancients  in  the  declining  period  of  the  classic 
drama.  The  plot  was  rendered  intricate  by  a  crowd  of  inter¬ 
polated  intrigues,  a  practice  totally  at  variance  with  the 
dignified  bearing  of  tragedy ;  or  engrossing  attention  was 
directed  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  passions,  which  every  tragical 
subject  affords  such  means  of  introducing.  And  this,  in  fact, 
is  the  brilliant  side  of  French  tragedy,  asserting  its  high  and 
almost  incomparable  distinction,  and  emphatically  harmoniz¬ 
ing  with  the  character  and  genius  of  a  nation  which  is  at 
all  times  potently  swayed  by  rhetoric,  and  inclines,  even  in 
private  life,  to  the  rhetoric  of  the  passions.  In  a  certain 
measure,  too,  this  is  an  element  indispensable  to  dramatic 
representation.  Yet  it  ought  not  to  prevail  in  so  exclusive 
a  manner  as  it  does  in  French  tragedy  :  it  were,  at  any  rate, 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  sound  reason  and  judgment  to 
set  up  a  standard  such  as  this,  suited  only  to  the  peculiar 
tastes  of  France,  for  the  adoption  of  other  nations  who  may 
have  stronger  poetic  than  rhetorical  faculties. 

The  predilection  of  the  French  people  for  the  rhetorical 
constituent  of  tragedy  is  so  strong  as  to  attract  their  admi- 
tration  and  criticism  to  individual  points  rather  than  to  the 
merits  of  a  whole  performance.  Keeping  this  fact  in  view, 
we  shall  find  that  the  plots  which  have  the  most  poetic  solu¬ 
tion,  throughout  the  range  of  French  tragedy,  are  precisely 
those  resembling  antiquity  the  most,  and  issuing  in  the  direst 
catastrophe  without  any  mitigation.  Barely  does  the  issue 
accord  with  the  true  aspirations  of  the  Christian  bard  :  deatli 
ending  in  victory,  as  in  Bacine’s  Atlialie  ;  or  sorrow  brighten¬ 
ing  into  severe  happiness,  as  in  Voltaire’s  Alzire.  This  latter 
production,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  author’s  masterpiece,  in 
which  he  appears  a  true  poet,  and  worthy  of  his  two  distin¬ 
guished  predecessors  in  the  Tragic  art. 
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LECTUEE  XIII. 

Philosophy  op  the  Seventeenth  Centuey. — Bacon, 
Hugo  Grotius,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Pascal. — Change 
IN  MODE  OP  Thought. — Spirit  op  the  Eighteenth 
Century — Sketch  of  Erench  Atheism  and  Eeyolu- 
TioNARY  Spirit. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  rich  in  distinguished  writers, 
not  only  in  elegant  literature,  poetry  and  eloquence,  but  like¬ 
wise  in  science  and  philosophy.  The  philosophic  system  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  was  so  widely  diffused  throughout 
the  regions  of  literature,  and  attained  to  a  paramount  influ¬ 
ence  over  the  destinies  of  nations  and  of  collective  humanity, 
originated  in  the  conceptions  of  certain  earnest  thinkers 
during  the  preceding  age  :  though,  it  is  true,  there  was  in 
part  a  material  divergence  from  the  spirit  and  original  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  founders.  If  we  would  have  a  just  expression  $ 
of  the  intellectual  and  social  changes  wrought  by  Voltaire 
and  Eousseau,  not  only  in  the  aspect  and  condition  of  Erance, 
but  also  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  in  a  word,  if  we  would  com¬ 
prehend  aright  the  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  is 
fitting  that  we  should  briefly  review  the  merits  of  Bacon, 
Descartes,  Locke,  and  some  other  of  the  heroes  belonging  to 
a  former  period. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  age  of  ferment  and  strife, 
and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  close  of  it  that  the  human 
mind  began  to  recover  from  the  violent  shock  it  had  sus¬ 
tained.  With  the  seventeenth  century  new  paths  of  think¬ 
ing  and  investigation  were  opened,  owing  to  the  revival 
of  classical  learning,  the  extension  given  to  the  natural 
sciences  and  geography,  and  the  general  commotion  and 
difference  in  religious  belief,  occasioned  by  Protestant¬ 
ism.  The  first  name  suggested  by  the  mention  of  these 
several  features  is  Bacon.  This  mighty  genius  ranks  as  the 
father  of  modern  physics,  inasmuch  as  he  brought  back  the 
spirit  of  investigation  from  the  barren  verbal  subtleties  of  the 
schools  to  nature  and  experience  :  he  made  and  completed 
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many  important  discoveries  himself,  and  seems  to  have  had 
a  dim  and  imperfect  foresight  of  many  others.  Stimulated 
by  his  capacious  and  stirring  intellect,  experimental  science 
extended  her  boundaries  in  every  direction  :  intellectual  cul¬ 
ture,  nay,  the  social  organization  of  modern  Europe  gener¬ 
ally,  assumed  a  new  shape  and  complexion.  The  ulterior 
consequences  of  this  mighty  change  became  objectionable, 
dangerous,  and  even  terrible  in  their  tendency,  at  the  time 
when  Bacon’s  followers  and  admirers  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  attempted  to  wrest  from  mere  experience  and  the  senses, 
what  he  had  never  assumed  them  to  possess  ;  namely,  the 
law  of  life  and  conduct,  and  the  essentials  of  faith  and  hope  : 
while  they  rejected  with  cool  contempt,  as  fanaticism,  every 
exalted  hope  and  soothing  affection  which  could  not  be 
practically  proved.  All  this  was  quite  contrary,  however, 
to  the  spirit  and  aim  of  the  founder  of  this  philosophy.  In 
illustration,  I  would  only  refer  here,  to  that  well  known  sen¬ 
tence  of  his,  deservedly  remembered  by  all  : — “  A  little  Phi¬ 
losophy  inclineth  man’s  mind  to  Atheism  ;  but  depth  in  Phi¬ 
losophy  bringeth  man’s  mind  about  to  Religion.”* 

Both  in  religion  and  in  natural  philosophy,  this  great 
thinker  believed  many  things  that  would  have  been  regarded 
as  mere  superstition  by  his  partizans  aud  admirers  in  later 
times.  Neither  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  a  mere 
conventional  acquiescence  in  an  established  belief,  or  some 
prejudice  not  yet  overcome  of  his  education  and  age.  His 
declarations  on  these  very  topics  relating  to  a  supernatural 
world,  are  most  of  all  stamped  with  the  characteristic  impress 
of  his  clear  and  penetrating  spirit.  He  was  a  man  of  feeling 
as  well  as  of  invention,  and  though  the  world  of  experience 
had  appeared  to  him  in  quite  a  new  light,  the  higher  and 
divine  region  of  the  spiritual  world,  situated  far  above  com¬ 
mon  sensible  experience,  was  not  viewed  by  him  either 
obscurely  or  remotely.  How  little  he  partook,  I  will  not 
merely  say  of  the  crude  materialism  of  some  of  his  followers, 
but  even  of  the  more  refined  deification  of  nature,  which 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  transplanted  from  Prance 
to  Germany,  like  some  rank  offshoot  of  natural  philosophy, 
is  proved  by  his  views  of  the  substantial  essence  of  a  correct 

*  Bacon’s  Essays,  XVI.  On  Atheism,  pa^e  45  of  the  edition  printed 
uniform  with  the  present  volume. 
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physical  system.  The  natural  philosophy  of  the  ancients 
was,  according  to  a  judgment  pronounced  by  himself,  open  to 
the  following  censure,  viz. :  “  that  they  held  nature  to  consti¬ 
tute  an  image  of  the  Divinity,  whereas  it  is  in  conformity 
with  Truth  as  well  as  Christiauity  to  regard  man  as  the  sole 
image  and  likeness  of  his  Creator,  and  to  look  upon  nature 
as  his  handiwork.”  In  the  term  Natural  Philosophy  of  the 
ancients.  Bacon  evidently  includes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
general  results  attributed  to  it,  no  mere  individual  theory  or 
system,  but  altogether  the  best  and  most  excellent  fruits  of 
their  research  within  the  boundaries  not  only  of  physical 
science,  but  also  of  mythology  and  natural  religion.  And 
when  he  claims  for  man  exclusively  the  high  privilege 
according  to  Christian  doctrine,  of  being  the  likeness  and 
image  of  Grod,  he  is  not  to  be  understood  as  deriving  this  dig¬ 
nity  purely  from  the  high  position  of  constituting  the  most 
glorious  and  most  complex  of  all  natural  productions : 
but  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  Bible  that  this  likeness 
and  image  is  the  gift  of  God’s  love  and  inspiration.  The 
figurative  expression  that  nature  is  not  a  mirror  or  image  of 
the  Godhead,  but  his  handiwork — if  comprehended  in  all  its 
profundity,  will  be  seen  to  convey  a  perfect  explanation  of 
the  relations  of  the  sensible  and  the  super-sensible  world  of 
nature  and  of  divinity.  It  preeminently  declares  the  fact  that 
nature  has  an  independent  self-existence,  but  was  created  by 
God  for  an  especial  purpose.  In  a  word.  Bacon’s  plain  and 
easy  discrimination  between  ancient  philosophy  and  his  own 
Christian  ideas,  is  an  intelligible  and  clear  rule  for  fixing  the 
right  medium  between  profane  nature-worship  on  the  one 
hand,  and  gloomy  hatred  of  nature  on  the  other :  to  which 
latter  one-sided  reason  is  peculiarly  prone ;  when  intent 
only  upon  morality,  it  is  perplexed  in  its  apprehensions  of 
nature,  and  has  only  imperfect  and  confused  notions  of 
divinity.  But  a  right  appreciation  of  the  actual  difiorence 
between  nature  and  God,  is  the  most  important  point  both 
of  thought  and  belief,  of  life  and  conduct.  Bacon’s  views 
on  this  head  are  the  more  fittingly  introduced  here,  because 
the  philosophy  of  our  own  time  is  for  the  most  part  dis¬ 
tracted  between  the  two  extremes  indicated  above:  the 
reprehensible  nature-worship  of  some  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  the  Creator  and  his  works,  God  and  the  world:  or 
on  the  other,  the  hatred  and  blindness  of  those  despisers  of 
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nature,  whose  reason  is  exclusively  directed  to  their  personal 
destiny.  The  just  medium  between  these  opposite  errors, 
that  is  to  say,  the  only  correct  consideration  of  nature,  is 
that  involved  in  a  sense  of  intimate  connection  with  her, 
joined  at  the  same  time  to  a  conscious  conviction  of  our 
immeasurable  superiority,  morally,  and  to  a  proper  awe  of 
those  of  her  elements  that  significantly  point  to  matters  of 
higher  import  than  herself.  All  such  vestiges,  exciting 
either  love  or  fear,  as  a  silent  law,  or  a  prophetic  declara¬ 
tion,  reveal  the  hand  that  formed  them  and  the  purpose 
which  they  are  designed  to  accomplish. 

Not  less  than  the  influence  exerted  by  Bacon  on  philosophy 
and  thought  generally,  was  that  of  Hugo  Grotius,  during 
the  seventeenth  and  a  portion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  on 
the  practical  and  political  world,  and  the  ethics  of  interna¬ 
tional  intercourse.  Neither  was  this  influence  devoid  of 
happy  and  salutary  results  :  the  religious  tie  hitherto  main¬ 
taining  the  nations  of  the  West  in  political  unity  being  now 
severed,  and  Macchiavelli’s  impious  and  unjust  system  gra¬ 
dually  becoming  the  prevalent  standard  of  state  policy,  it 
was  an  act  of  the  greatest  humanity  to  found  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  for  the  common  benefit  of  Europe,  torn  by 
civil  ^var,  disjointed  in  creed,  inflamed  with  passion,  and 
corrupted  by  false  maxims  of  government.  The  doctrines  of 
Grotius  were  extensively  recognized  as  constituting  a  cor¬ 
rect  standard.  It  is  an  elevating  thought  to  find  a  scholar 
and  a  profound  thinker,  without  any  pow'er  other  than 
that  of  intellect  and  honest  will,  becoming  the  actual 
founder  of  a  new  code  of  international  law  :  as  he  gained  the 
reverential  esteem  of  his  own  age,  so  he  justly  inherits  the 
grateful  thanks  of  posterity,  llegarded  as  a  system,  the 
international  code  introduced  by  Hugo  Grotius  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  may,  indeed,  appear  very  defective,  and  would  hardly 
be  proof  against  the  varied  attacks  of  the  sceptic.  The  loss 
of  that  religious  tie  which  formerly  united  all  European 
states  in  one  common  bond  of  brotherhood,  was,  in  reality, 
irreparable.  In  default  of  the  same,  justice  was  now  based 
on  the  social  tendency  and  destiny  of  man,  essentially  inhe¬ 
rent  in  his  constitution.  In  proportion  as  the  successors  of  ^ 
Grotius  based  common  law  on  nature  and  reason  alone,  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  primary  source  of  all  justice  was  more  and  more 
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Irequently  omitted ;  the  more  inevitably  did  the  theory  and 
even  practice,  of  international  law  lose  itself  in  idle  and  inso¬ 
luble  subtleties  of  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  and  degene¬ 
rate,  on  the  other,  into  extravagant  and  erroneous  conse¬ 
quences.  To  what  monstrosities  did  not  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  system  of  reason  eventually  lead,  both  in  opinion 
and  practice,  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  !  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  most  beneficial  circumstance 
that  the  doctrine  of  international  law  extended  and  recog¬ 
nized  by  means  of  Girotius  availed  to  stem  the  rapid  tide 
of  corruption  for  more  than  a  century.  For  though  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  from  1648-1740,  there  were  instances 
of  open  and  flagrant  injustice  in  international  transactions, 
yet  they  were  generally  protested  against.  If  actual  deeds 
could  not  be  undone,  it  was  still  something  to  assert  and 
vindicate  the  principles  of  rectitude.  Violence  and  rapacity 
were,  at  any  rate,  bound  by  the  forms  of  justice,  and  had 
to  assume  the  semblance  of  rectitude.  These  beneficial 
influences  continued  to  be  manifest  from  1740-1772 ;  in 
a  less  degree,  they  extended  their  salutary  operations  to 
years  subsequent  to  that  period  when  Europe,  a  second  time, 
suffered  great  and  universal  violation  of  her  rights,  and  when 
former  rules  of  guidance  no  longer  prevailed,  owing  to  an 
entire  change  in  the  circumstances  and  political  fabric  of 
states.  Europe  has,  of  late,  been  fully  alive  to  this  change, 
during  fifteen  years  of  unparalleled  oppression,  when  the 
principles  of  bygone  times  were  remorselessly  trodden  under 
foot  and  shivered  into  fragments  before  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror.  But  after  that  monstrous  tyranny  had  been 
overtaken  by  its  doom,  and  passed  away  like  a  meteor ;  and 
by  the  divine  Providence,  all  things  had  been  brought  to  a 
favourable  issue  ;  those  who  are  at  the  helm  of  national 
affairs  clearly  perceive  that  the  mutual  relations  of  Christian 
states  and  people,  can  no  longer  rest  on  the  shallow  founda¬ 
tion  of  universal  natural  right,  or  the  mere  force  of  reason, 
in  accordance  with  usages  now  obsolete  ;  and  they  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  loftier  requirements  of 
Christian  justice  and  love,  and  the  common  destiny  of  man¬ 
kind. 

Of  all  writings  that  have  exercised  a  great  and  universal 
influence  over  (-tie  practical  world  and  tlie  political  relations 
of  Europe,  those  of  Grrotius  were,  unquestionably,  of  the 
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most  salutary  kind,  and  can  be  compared  in  importance  only 
with  the  preceding  system  of  Macchiavelli,or  the  later  theories 
of  Rousseau. 

Besides  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  restoration  and  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  equity,  Hugo  Grrotius 
manifested  his  good  will  in  an  attempt  to  reduce  reli¬ 
gious  truths  to  formal  and,  as  it  were,  juridical  proof.  It 
was  one  of  the  indirect  effects  of  Protestantism,  that  religion 
was  the  constant  theme  of  contention,  and,  accordingly,  was 
more  and  more  treated  as  a  matter  of  the  understanding — a 
feature  not  a  little  characteristic  of  Calvin’s  genius,  who 
founded  the  second  great  Protestant  sect.  In  the  effort 
alluded  to,  which  was  a  growing  want,  G-rotius  found  many 
followers,  his  designs  being,  indisputably,  most  worthy. 
Viewed  in  itself,  it  would  appear  as  if  religious  impres¬ 
sions  had  grown  faint  and  feeble,  when  that  which  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  thing  of  inward  feeling  and  living  faith  begins  to  be 
considered  and  defended  with  critical  acumen ;  till,  eventually, 
religious  truth  is  treated  like  a  legal  process,  or  is  attempted 
to  be  solved  like  a  geometrical  problem  as  by  Pascal. 

The  philosophic  exertions  of  Descartes,  far  from  being 
equally  meritorious  with  those  of  Bacon  and  Grotius,  may 
rather  be  said  to  have  had  a  noxious  and  seductive  influence 
on  his  own  and  the  succeeding  age.  His  example  is  an 
instance  of  the  possibility  of  being  a  great  mathematician, 
according  as  that  science  has  been  hitherto  pursued  (which 
he  certainly  was  for  his  age),  without  necessarily  being  a 
successful  philosopher.  The  hypothesis  of  vortices,  by  which 
Descartes  tried  to  explain  not  only  separate  facts  in 
physics,  but  likewise  the  origin  of  the  universe,  has  indeed 
long  since  been  forgotten.  His  system,  on  the  whole, 
enjoyed  only  a  fleeting  existence,  and  never  spread  far 
beyond  France  :  yet  his  philosophy,  such  as  it  was,  influen¬ 
ced  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  and  even  the  eighteenth 
century  in  no  small  degree.  His  method,  more  especially, 
as  he  himself  termed  it,  or  the  manner  in  which  he  took  the 
initiatory  philosophic  steps,  found  many  followers.  He 
desired  to  be  an  original  thinker,  in  the  strictest  and  most 
complete  sense  of  the  wmrd.  To  this  end,  he  resolved 
entirely  to  forget  all  that  he  had  hitherto  learnt,  believed. 
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and  thought,  and  to  begin  entirely  anew.  Of  course,  this 
original  thinker  did  not  spare  any  of  the  philosophers  or 
inquirers  wdio  had  preceded  him,  and  passed  over  their 
labours  as  unworthy  of  regard.  But  if  it  were  possible,  by  a 
single  arbitrary  effort,  to  break  the  thread  of  hereditary 
thought  to  which  we  are  inseparably  connected  through 
language,  the  consequences  would  be  only  destructive.  It 
is  as  if  in  the  political  world  it  were  attempted  suddenly  to 
stop  the  wheel  of  public  life  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
a  more  perfect  constitution,  based  on  pure  reason,  in  place  of 
that  evolved  by  the  nation  itself  in  the  progress  and  struggle 
of  ages.  That  Truth  cannot  be  attained,  any  more  than  a 
fitting  constitution,  by  means  of  an  abrupt  oblivion  and  re¬ 
jection  of  the  past,  is  shewn  in  the  annals  of  philosophy, 
which  extend  more  than  two  thousand  years  back,  and 
abundantly  expose  the  fruits  of  such  self-sufficient  thinkers. 
The  most  natural  consequences  of  a  process  like  this  would 
be  neither  to  see  nor  avoid  the  most  ordinary  errors 
into  which  human  reason  is  led,  when  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  truth  by  its  own  unassisted  means.  These  errors 
are,  accordingly,  reiterated,  and  sometimes  held  up  as  dis¬ 
coveries,  though  they  have  been  repeatedly  corrected  or 
refuted.  As  regards  total  oblivion  of  all  that  has  been 
done,  or  attempted  to  be  done,  by  preceding  generations, 
it  is  so  impracticable  to  keep  this  resolution  of  independent 
individuality  of  thought,  that  Descartes  is  by  no  means  the 
first  of  those  contemptuous  thinkers  whose  most  original 
opinions  and  alleged  discoveries  are,  after  all,  taken  from 
their  predecessors,  and  only  changed  in  words  and  form.  The 
borrowing  often  indeed  proceeds  from  an  imperfect  recol¬ 
lection  and  self  deception,  without  a  distinct  consciousness  of 
the  fact.  Descartes  has  been  greatly  commended  for  his  strict 
discrimination ,  between  spirit  and  matter.  It  cannot  but 
appear  very  strange  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  new  and 
original  to  maintain  a  distinction  between  intellect  and  body. 
But  the  unsatisfactory  manner  of  mathematical  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  that  philosopher  adopted,  in  order  to  settle  the 
distinction  in  question,  was  productive  of  no  real  benefit, 
since  it  only  involved  the  connection  of  soul  and  body,  and 
their  reciprocal  action,  in  inextricable  difficulties.  Since  his 
day,  it  has  remained  a  characteristic  of  philosophy  to  oscillate 
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unceasingly  between  the  Tlcjo  and  the  external  world  of  sense : 
at  one  time,  the  former  was  supposed  to  originate  everything ; 
at  another,  the  latter  was  alleged  to  contain  all  experimental 
philosophy,  including  the  moral  and  Divine,  which  was  simply 
impossible.  At  all  events,  the  connection  subsisting  between 
the  JEgo  and  the  outer  world  has  continued  to  be  an  incom¬ 
prehensible  problem,  and  simply  because  the  higher  Divine 
region,  the  ground  on  which  both  rest,  and  whose  light  il¬ 
lumines  and  explains  both,  has  been  altogether  lost  sight  of. 
The  medium  of  the  soul  was  wanting  to  lead  the  spirit  to  a  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  Truth,  and  of  the  external  world  as  the 
Creator’s  handiwork.  The  philosophy  of  that  period  was  too 
much  hampered  with  the  abstractions  of  dialectic  thought,  in 
the  limits  of  which  the  truth  can  never  be  found,  and  where,  if 
found,  transplanted  from  some  other  quarter,  she  can  never  be 
long  retained  in  her  integrity.  The  higher  light  of  spiritual 
knowledge,  although  inseparable  from  religion,  had  never 
been  completely  disclosed  in  science :  only  some  isolated 
broken  rays  had  escaped,  as  it  were,  from  the  bondage  in 
which  all  living  knowledge  had  been  kept  during  the  ascen¬ 
dency  of  rationalism.  It  was  accounted  an  additional  merit 
of  Descartes  to  prove  the  existence  of  God  from  pure  reason 
alone,  after  the  manner  of  a  mathematical  proposition.  If 
this  may  really  be  termed  meritorious,  it  belongs  not  to 
Descartes ;  being  altogether  derived  from  those  mediaeval 
philosophers  whom  Descartes,  and  his  contemporaries,  took 
every  opportunity  of  depreciating.  Undoubtedly  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  their  meaning  were  totally  different ;  for  they 
adduced  reason  byway  of  supplementary,  and  as  it  were,  su¬ 
perfluous  proof,  in  confirmation  of  that  truth,  the  most  glo¬ 
rious  of  all,  of  which  a  firm  conviction  may  be  gained  in  a  very 
difierent  way,  and  which  constitutes  the  essential  spirit  and 
centre  of  all  other  convictions  and  thoughts,  of  all  activity  and 
plans  of  life.  As  every  created  thing  or  organized  being,  in  one 
way  or  another,  proclaims  the  unfathomable  greatness  of  the 
Creator,  so  human  reason,  generally  so  vain  of  her  own  power 
and  skill,  may  join  in  the  universal  chorus  to  the  praise  of  God. 
Or  as  in  human  affairs  it  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
triumph  of  a  good  and  righteous  cause,  wdien  even  the  oppo¬ 
nent  can  be  brought,  however  reluctantly,  to  confess  its  justice 
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mid  truth,  so  man’s  reason  may  be  admitted  to  bear  testi¬ 
mony  in  favour  of  Divine  truth.  But  if  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  which  we  first  learn  to  know  by  internal  perception, 
be  exclusively  proved  from  argumentative  reasoning,  as 
by  Descartes,  the  Deity  is,  in  a  certain  measure,  made 
dependent  on  reason,  if  not  actually  synonymous  and 
identical  with  it ;  whilst  the  essence  of  eternal  love  is 
thus  dragged  down  to  the  regions  of  abstract  conception, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  Absolute.  It  has  never  succeeded, 
and  never  will  succeed,  to  seek  to  demonstrate  the  existence 
of  God,  in  the  absence  of  the  inner  perception  and  conviction 
of  His  being,  to  natures  that  are  incapable  of  feeling  and 
believing  it. 

The  followers  and  associates  of  Descartes  formed  a  school 
of  their  own  in  France,  whose  tenets  held  sway  for  some  time. 
Yet  here  and  there,  a  few  minds  who  asserted  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  remained  staunch  in  their  allegiance  to  reli¬ 
gious  truth,  and  adopted  only  so  much  of  the  system  as 
was  consistent  with  their  faith.  This  may  be  affirmed  of 
Malebranche,  who  could  not,  however,  entirely  extricate 
himself  from  the  difficulties  regarding  the  mutual  relations 
of  thought  and  external  objects,  the  connection  between 
spirit  and  matter.  In  antagonism  to  Descartes,  and  as  a 
critical,  acute,  and  philosophical  defender  of  revelation,  - 
Huet  became  famous  :  whilst  during  the  same  period,  Fene- 
lon,  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  that  philosophy 
and  metaphysical  contention,  expressed  the  suggestions  of 
his  amiable  nature  in  the  most  exquisite  language.  But 
greater  than  all  these  was  the  influence  of  one  whose  name 
I  have  purposely  deferred  mentioning  till  now,  in  securing 
the  independence  of  religious  thought.  I  allude  to  Bossuet, 
the  first  of  French  authors,  in  point  of  eloquence  and  lan¬ 
guage.  It  might  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  splendour 
of  such  eloquence  is  altogether  appropriate  to  religious  truth, 
and  whether  the  simplicity  of  Christian  doctrine  may  not  be 
more  fittingly  conveyed  by  means  of  an  artless  and  simply 
cordial  exposition.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
an  orator,  endowed  as  he  was,  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
intellect  and  with  brilliancy  of  expression,  was  of  essential 
benefit  to  his  age,  and  could  not  but  be  so  at  any  period 
of  religious  controversy  before  the  truth  had  completely 
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triumplied.  It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  Bossuet’s 
eloquence  was  by  no  means  restricted  to  purely  theological 
topics.  Whatever  in  life  and  morals,  in  Church  and  State, 
in  politics  and  history,  and  generally  in  human  aftairs, 
invited  and  demanded  serious  reflection,  was  always  regarded 
by  this  eminent  man  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  and  as 
coming  within  his  province. 

If  it  be  allowable  to  institute  a  comparison  between  orators 
and  poets,  in  regard  to  representation  and  language,  I  should 
be  disposed  to  attribute  to  certain  characteristics  of  Bossuet 
an  excellence  which  ranks  him  even  higher  than  the  greatest 
of  those  French  poets  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Finished 
perfection  of  art  and  style  is  included  within  a  fixed  sphere. 
Situated  between  the  lofty  and  sublime  and  that  which 
is  altogether  artificial  in  form,  deviations  in  both  direc¬ 
tions  are  both  easy  and  numerous.  Poets  and  writers  exist  in 
abundance,  who  are  grand  and  sublime  without  being  at  the 
same  time  polished  and  uniformly  harmonious.  Whilst  others 
unite  over-solicitousness  and  efieminacy  to  a  high  degree  of 
finish  and  uniformity,  they  are  without  the  strength  of  subli¬ 
mity,— noble  and  tender  but  not  grand.  Voltaire  was  well 
aware  of  this,  when  he  laid  bare  the  faults  of  his  tw^o  predeces¬ 
sors  in  French  tragedy,  whom  it  was  his  chief  ambition  to  sur¬ 
pass.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering  passages  in  Corneille 
open  to  this  charge  of  obsolete  rudeness  of  diction  and  bom¬ 
bastic  exaggeration.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  had  a  higher  re¬ 
verence  for  Corneille’s  kindred  genius  than  of  Bacine  whom 
he  held  to  be  deficient  in  sublimity  and  pathos,  in  which  he 
himself  excelled.  But  his  opinion  of  Eacine  w^as  in  the  main 
unjust:  for  if  we  regard  the  mere  rhetoric  of  the  passions, 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  the  whole  range  of  French  tragedies 
that  can  compete  with  Eacine’s  Vlimdra.  His  Atlialie^ 
again,  breathes  a  diflerent  but  still  loftier  spirit  of  enthusiasm. 
If  other  productions  of  the  same  author  are  more  especially 
characterized  by  harmonious  repose  and  delicacy,  for  instance 
his  Berenice,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  in  keeping  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  This  much,  however,  must  be  granted 
to  Voltaire,  that  Eacine  would  have  been  a  still  grander  and 
more  perfect  poet  than  he  is,  had  be  united  a  little  of  Cor¬ 
neille’s  impetuous  sublimity,  the  effect  of  which  is  somewhat 
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marred  by  the  prodigality  with  which  it  is  lavished,  to  Ids 
own  harmony  of  language  and  versification,  as  well  as  charac¬ 
teristic  tenderness.  As  far  as  orators  can  be  classed  with 
2)oets,  this  combination  of  excellencies  is  found  in  Bossuet. 
Severely  pure  and  polished,  as  also  noble  in  expression,  he  is 
ever  grand  and  sublime,  where  the  subject  admits  of  it,  with¬ 
out  once  descending  to  bombast.  I,  therefore,  cheerfully 
assent  to  the  high  praises  bestowed  by  Brench  critics  on  the 
distinguished  excellence  of  one  who  is  both  a  model  of  per¬ 
fect  style  and  expression,  and  a  rich  source  and  storehouse  of 
the  most  salutary  and  exalted  truths. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  in  which  Bossuet’s  superiority, 
as  a  writer  and  orator,  to  the  distinguished  poets  of  his 
nation  and  age,  is  manifest.  Frencli  literature  is  in  many 
essential  points  an  imitation  of  the  earlier  cultivated  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  is,  moreover,  based  on  this  imitation,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  literature  of  Some  is  on  that  of 
Grreece.  This  circumstance  is,  in  itself,  no  reproach,  being 
in  a  certain  measure  inevitable  in  the  case  of  all  nations 
attaining  to  a  late  degree  of  culture,  and  more  particularly 
common  to  countries  whose  genius,  like  that  of  Home  and 
France,  has  a  practical  tendency  rather  than  the  development 
of  internal  mental  activity.  It  were  a  gross  mistake  to  place 
Eoman  literature  on  a  level  with  the  Grreek  inventive 
spirit ;  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  how  the  Eomans 
made  up  for  their  great  inferiority  in  poetry  and  pure  philo¬ 
sophy  by  that  thoroughly  Eoman  sentiment,  the  all-pervading 
Idea  of  Eome,  which  gave  so  dignified  and  peculiar  a  tone  to 
the  wdjole  of  their  literature.  An  Idea  so  lofty  and  controlling 
is  a  sufficient  counterpoise,  producing  firmness  and  dignity 
of  character.  It  was  a  similarly  animating  conviction  that 
elevated  the  mind  of  Bossuet :  the  Idea  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  her  connexion  with  history,  politics,  and  science. 
No  mere  faith  of  custom,  but  the  vivifying  spirit  of  life,  con¬ 
stituting,  as  it  were,  his  second  nature,  and  a  view  of  the 
world  which  shed  light  on  all  other  subjects.  For  this  reason 
he  is  so  unique  in  manner,  and  so  independent  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  wdio,  nevertheless,  were  his  types  as  to  style  and 
oratory,  his  instructors  in  history.  AVhat  the  patriotic  Idea 
of  Eome's  greatness  did  for  the  Eomans,  Bossuet’s  spirit 
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might  have  effected  for  Catholic  France  in  a  superior  degree, 
had  it  only  been  more  generally  diffused.  But  so  far  was 
this  Christian  Idea  from  being  general,  that  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  and  at  the  same  time  religious  poet  France  ever  produced 
was  stopped  midway  in  his  career  of  exalted  development  by 
the  jarring  discord  of  internal  conviction,  and  the  rules  of  that 
dramatic  art  which  he  had  modelled  after  the  antique.  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  Racine,  who  was  attached  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Jansenists,  indulged  in  erroneous  notions  of 
artistic  propriety,  and  for  a  long  time  declined  writing  for 
the  theatre,  which  he  deemed  an  absolutely  objectionable 
institution.  The  poet’s  excessive  scrupulosity  is  sufSeiently 
amiable  in  the  man  ;  and,  indeed,  his  private  life,  as  also 
his  letters  furnish  abundant  proofs  of  the  deep  religious  sen¬ 
timent  w’hich  animated  his  whole  being.  Though  his  uncon¬ 
ditional  rejection  of  the  theatre  may  not  be  approved  by  our 
own  judgment,  yet  there  was,  doubtless,  much  in  the  tragic 
art  of  that  day  ill  fitted  to  coincide  with  Christian  ideas 
of  morality.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  want  of  harmony 
remains,  and  Racine  would  have  done  well  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  his  faith  and  his  art,  as  he  seems  to  have  com¬ 
menced  doing  in  his  Athalie.  How  striking  is  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  Spain  over  France  in  this  respect!  With  the 
former,  a  thoroughly  Catholic  people,  religion,  poetry,  and 
truth,  instead  of  being  discordant,  met  in  beautiful  har¬ 
mony. 

The  sect  of  the  Jansenists  contributed  several  writers  of 
distinguished  merit,  of  these  I  will  now  only  name  Pascal : 
on  the  wFole,  however,  these  disputes  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  over  the  literature  of  France.  A  few  words  will 
suffice  to  recall  the  subject  of  those  disputes.  The  combat 
was  as  old  as  human  reason  itself,  and  not  to  be  solved  within 
its  strict  limits  ;  for  it  concerned  the  liberty  of  man  in  juxta¬ 
position  with  natural  necessity,  or  with  the  omnipotence  and 
omniscience  of  God.  Being  purely  a  question  belonging  to 
reason,  it  ought  never  to  have  been  transferred  to  religion. 
Hence  its  representatives  and  defenders  have  never  taken  any 
other  than  a  negative  interest  in  it,  the  avoidance  merely  of 
two  equally  objectionable  extremes.  The  doctrine  of  free¬ 
will  and  human  merit  promulgated  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  according  to  wffiich  man  was  rendered  independent 
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of  Grod  and  of  the  saving  influence  of  grace,  was  uncompro¬ 
misingly  attacked  by  the  champions  of  the  Truth,  and  suc¬ 
cessively  refuted  and  rejected.  Such  was  the  fate,  too,  of 
the  opposite  heresy  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen¬ 
turies  :  that  of  denying  all  possibility  of  man’s  co-operating 
for  his  own  benefit  and  salvation.  The  very  existence  of 
independent  action  was  steadily  denied  him,  whilst  he  was 
subjected  to  unlimited  predestination,  after  the  fashion  of 
Pagan  inexorable  necessity,  or  Mahometan  belief  in  a  pre¬ 
determining  fate.  The  manner  in  which  the  dispute  was 
conducted  considerably  aggravated  its  otherwise  evil  tenden¬ 
cies.  Pascal’s  “  Provincial  Letters  ”  have  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  classic  portion  of  Preuch  literature,  from  their  copious 
wit  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  their  language  ;  but  if  they  are 
to  be  judged  by  the  spirit  of  their  general  contents,  they  can 
only  be  termed  a  master-piece  of  sophistry.  All  the  resources 
of  that  ingenious  art  were  laid  under  contribution  in  order 
to  render  his  opponents,  the  Jesuits,  contemptible  and  odious. 
No  one  conversant  with  the  history  and  opinions  of  the 
period  during  which  the  strife  raged,  will  doubt  that  truth 
was  often  and  signally  violated.  But  even  if  this  celebrated 
writer,  who  was  Voltaire’s  forerunner  in  wit,  genius,  and 
language,  had  done  less  violence  to  truth  in  individual  in¬ 
stances,  how  pernicious  must  the  effect  of  such  contentious 
wrangling  and  bitter  derision  nevertheless  have  been  when 
practised  on  the  subject  of  religion !  In  this  instance,  the 
contest  was  confined  to  the  Jesuits  who  were  personally  offen¬ 
sive  to  Pascal,  a  man  who  yet  was  deeply  earnest  in  religion, 
and  who  even  wished  to  demonstrate  it  mathematicallv.  But 

t/ 

what  guarantee  was  there  that  these  same  weapons  might  not 
speedily  be  directed  at  religion  itself?  This  happened,  too, 
ere  long  ;  the  system  of  sophistry,  dexterously  barbed  with 
cunning  wit  and  polished  sarcasm,  proved  a  dangerous  tool, 
a  keen-edged  sword  in  the  hand  of  Voltaire,  who  found  a 
vast  magazine  ready  to  his  hand  in  Bayle,  who  had  previously 
exhausted  all  his  skill  in  directing  doubts,  objections,  jeers, 
and  allusions  at  all  points,  like  a  running  fire,  against  the  yet 
unshaken  tower  of  Faith. 

Philosophy,  on  the  whole,  gradually  deteriorated  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  example  of 
Hobbes  testifies  to  the  facility  of  transition  from  Bacon’s 
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Hew  metliod  of  pTilloscpliising — without  reflecting  any  blame 
on  that  great  man — to  the  most  decided  infidelity  and  mate¬ 
rialism.  The  age  was,  however,  not  sufiiciently  ripe  for  the 
reception  of  that  theory  respecting  the  unconditional  right 
of  the  stronger,  to  which  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  was 
unreservedly  committed.  In  a  century,  or  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  his  atheistical  views  of  the  political  as  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  world  would  have  been  more  readily  received.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Locke  met  with  general  acceptance,  just  because  his 
system  was  not  so  inconsistent  with  the  recognized  moral 
principles  and  feelings  of  his  time  ;  and  the  exposition  of  his 
views,  though  prolix,  was  yet  easy  of  comprehension — or,  at 
least,  seemed  so.  Essentially  it  was  the  same :  nay,  even 
more  pernicious  in  its  results,  inasmuch  as  error  gained  in¬ 
creased  extension  by  being  put  forth  in  a  more  moderate 
shape.  It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  no  kind  of  faith  or 
exalted  hope  can  long  endure,  if  the  whole  of  truth  is  to  be 
circumscribed  within  the  narrow  circle  of  sense  and  sensuous 
experience.  Locke’s  personal  belief  in  the  Deity  was  com¬ 
patible  with  his  general  mode  of  thought ;  for  it  frequently 
happens  that  he  who  is  the  first  to  open  up  a  new  path  of 
inquiry  does  not  perceive  the  consequences  immediately  re¬ 
sulting,  or  if  he  perceives,  does  not  admit  them.  This 
system,  if  strictly  carried  out,  dispenses  with  deeper  thought, 
restricting  itself  to  pure  sensation  and  sensuous  experience. 
Thus  many  have  lived  on  the  credit  of  Locke’s  name  and  re¬ 
putation  who  have  assumed  the  pretensions  of  unprejudiced 
self- thinkers.  But  when  the  subject  of  this  sort  of  sensu¬ 
ous  experience,  the  powers  it  arrogates,  and  the  effects  it 
produces  are  maturely  investigated,  doubts  and  strange 
conceptions  meet  the  inquirer  at  every  turn:  such  -was 
especially  the  case  in  England.  The  question  relative 
to  what  passes  in  the  back-ground  of  this  lively  picture  of 
the  world  of  sense  cannot  be  evaded,  however  strong  the 
determination  to  ignore  it.  The  doctrine  that  begins  by 
modestly  asserting  that  there  is  no  other  medium  of  know¬ 
ledge  than  sense  and  experience,  is  in  reality  a  veiled  though 
not  expressed  Materialism,  as  was  proved  in  Erance,  where 
the  mask  was  soon  thrown  aside. 

Indirectly,  though  quite  unintentionally,  ISFewton  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  formation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
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century;  since  those  who  adhered  to  the  new  system  ap¬ 
pealed  to  his  high  authority  ;  and  after  his  great  discoveries 
it  seemed  possible  to  explain  all  things  by  means  of  physics 
without  the  aid  of  religion.  Both  Newton  and  Bacon  would 
have  turned  away  in  disgust  from  those  who  idolized  them 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  his 
strong  attachment  to  Christianity  and  to  the  Bible  was  often 
pitied  and  deplored  by  his  philosophic  successors  as  the  pecu¬ 
liar  weakness  of  a  mind  naturally  strong.  In  many  of  his  ex¬ 
pressions  respecting  the  relations  of  the  Deity  to  nature,  or 
the  starry  heavens  as  the  laboratory  and  reflex  of  the  Divine 
glory,  there  is  not  merely  a  substratum  of  enthusiasm,  but 
also  of  earnest  conviction,  bearing  a  peculiar  impress,  and 
proving  that  he  had  often  deliberated  on  the  supreme  object 
of  all  contemplation,  even  though  he  was  not  actually  a  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  knew  nothing  of  metaphysics.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  England  was  the  foremost  of  European  nations  in 
literary  glory.  The  whole  of  modern  Erench  philosophy 
emanated  from  that  of  Bacon,  Locke,  and  other  Englishmen  : 
their  system,  however,  when  transplanted  to  Erance,  soon 
assumed  a  new  shape,  distinct  from  that  of  its  birth-place. 
Whilst  German  literature  received  a  fresh  impulse  and  a 
new  direction,  towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  under  the 
influence  of  English  poetry  and  criticism. 

Voltaire  was,  more  especially,  the  means  of  introducing 
the  philosophy  of  Locke  and  Newton  into  Erance.  It  was 
strange  that  he  so  seldom  employed  the  wonderful  grandeur 
of  nature,  as  it  was  more  and  more  displayed  by  the  aid  of 
science,  in  glorifying  the  Creator,  but  almost  always  made  it 
subservient  to  man’s  humiliation  and  insignificance,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  immeasureable  extent  of  the  starry  heavens. 
As  if  the  mind,  which  contemplated  all  these  stars  and  suns 
were  not  greatly  superior  to  them  :  as  if  God  resembled  an 
earthly  potentate  who,  of  the  millions  subject  to  his  sceptre, 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  lose  sight  of  the  inhabitants  of 
some  obscure  village  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Upon  the  whole,  the  eighteenth  century  generally 
employed  increased  natural  science,  which  it  had  received  as 
a  glorious  heritage  from  the  preceding  age,  in  a  manner  hostile 
to  religious  truth.  Voltaire  was  destitute  of  a  really  syste¬ 
matic  unbelief,  involving  fixed  principles,  definite  philo- 
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sophical  opinions,  or  even  a  distinct  form  of  philosophic 
doubt.  Just  as  the  Sophists  of  antiquity  manifested  their 
dexterity  and  skill  in  defending  two  diametrically  opposite 
views  with  all  their  eloquence,  so  Voltaire  attacked  Pro¬ 
vidence  in  one  treatise,  and  lent  his  support  to  it  in  another. 
But  he  is  so  far  honest  as  to  render  it  plain  enough  which  of 
these  works  was  his  own  favourite.  In  numerous  instances 
he  seems  to  have  indulged  without  reserve  his  aversion  to 
Christianity :  and,  indeed,  to  religion  generally.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  his  genius  operated  like  a  destructive  weapon  to  the 
dissolution  of  all  earnest,  moral  and  religious  thought.  Yet 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Voltaire  did  infinitely  more  mis¬ 
chief  by  his  pernicious  views  of  history  than  by  all  his  scof¬ 
fing  at  religion.  As  in  poetry,  so  here  he  was  sensibly  aware 
of  the  defects  under  which  his  country’s  literature  laboured. 
Since  the  time  of  Cardinal  Betz,  the  abundance  of  historical 
memoirs,  which  were  both  attractive  in  style  and  of  an 
instructive  nature,  had  been  greatly  on  the  increase  :  so  much 
so,  that  they  constituted  almost  a  literature  by  themselves, 
extremely  entertaining  and  peculiarly  Prench.  Yet  by  this 
means  history  could  not  well  escape  falling  into  a  merely 
conversational  tone,  and  becoming  a  fragmentary  collec¬ 
tion  of  isolated  anecdotes,  to  the  serious  detriment  of 
sober  historic  truth.  Even  if  these  faults  were  avoided, 
and  the  general  execution  ever  so  clever,  it  was  after 
all  but  a  subordinate  species,  a  preparatory  grouping  of 
materials,  anything  but  history  in  its  true  acceptation. 
There  is,  at  any  rate,  an  immense  distance  between  the  most 
genial  performances  of  this  kind,  and  historical  composition 
as  it  was  understood  by  the  Ancients,  and  by  Macchiavelli 
among  the  moderns.  Thus  it  happened  that  w'hilst  Erencli 
literature  was  stocked  with  the  productions  of  lively  nar¬ 
rators,  couched  in  respectable  and  easy  diction,  it  was  alto¬ 
gether  without  a  really  classic  national  history,  the  work  of 
some  great  original  genius.  Of  this  want,  then,  Voltaire  was 
fully  cognizant,  and  in  accordance  with  the  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  ambition,  he  sought  to  supply  that  want.  Erance 
herself  acknowledges  the  utter  failure  of  his  attempt and 
that  neither  in  point  of  art  nor  of  representation  and  style, 
suited  to  the  range  of  history,  can  he  for  a  moment  be  com¬ 
pared,  I  will  not  say  with  the  best  ancient  masters,  but  with 
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the  leading  historians  of  England :  for  instance,  Hume  and 
Eobertson.  Yet  the  influence  of  his  historic  views  on  Eng¬ 
lish  writers,  especially  on  Gfibbon,  was  very  extensive,  and 
they  may  be  said  to  have  become  all  but  dominant  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  characteristic  feature  of  Voltaire’s 
views  was  a  deep-seated  hatred  of  the  clergy,  of  Christianity, 
and  of  religion  generally,  displayed  on  every  occasion  and 
in  all  possible  forms.  Politically,  they  were  marked  by 
strong  partiality  and  prejudice  for  republican  institutions, 
which  were  either  of  a  nature  quite  repugnant  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  modern  Europe,  or  that  betrayed  gross  ignorance 
of  the  essential  elements  of  republicanism  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.  His  followers  went  so  far  as  to  detest  all  kingly 
power  and  nobility ;  in  other  words,  they  treated  the  old 
economy  of  states  and  of  society  with  gross  contempt ; 
although  Montesquieu  had  historically  proved  the  value  of 
feudal  institutions,  and  had  traced  their  characteristics  with 
great  ability.  The  progress  of  recent  times  in  profounder 
historical  criticism  proves  the  frequent  and  serious  misre¬ 
presentations  that  were  thus  made  of  historical  truths, 
and  of  all  the  past.  Eor  when  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century  had  entirely  annihilated  itself :  and 
religion — which  had  all  along  been  the  object  of  its  attack — 
instead  of  being  destroyed,  had  triumphantly  emerged  from 
the  contest,  the  history  of  the  past  resumed  its  natural 
appearance.  Yet  not  a  few  falsifications,  errors,  and  preju¬ 
dices  still  remain  to  be  remedied.  In  no  other  department 
of  human  knowledge  was  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century 
able  to  establish  its  inlluence,  or  root  itself  so  deeply  and  so 
extensively  as  in  histor}^,  in  which  false  motives  are  likely  to  be 
less  apparent  to  the  reader  who  does  not  examine  for  him¬ 
self,  than  when  they  openly  court  attention  in  the  shape  of 
philosophic  doctrines  and  opinions. 

There  are,  moreover,  certain  personal  considerations  in 
Voltaire’s  case  tending  to  narrow  the  scope  of  his  historical 
views.  He  makes  little  secret  of  styling  all  ages  antecedent 
to  Louis  XIV.  ages  of  darkness,  and  of  representing  all 
nations,  except  his  own,  mere  hordes  of  barbarians.  The  part 
which  that  highly  lauded  monarch  had  to  enact  in  Voltaire’s 
di’ama  of  life  and  history  accordingly  consisted  in  being  the 
first  to  pronounce  the  fiat,  Let  there  he  Light !  over  the 
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cliaotic  barbarism  of  preceding  ages  and  nations.  Tet  the 
great  writers  in  the  time  of  Louis,  including  Locke  and 
Newton,  are  only  considered  and  extolled  as  the  first  streaks 
of  dawning  liglit.  The  noonday  sun  of  splendid  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  liberty  of  thought  being  unquestionably  understood 
by  Voltaire  to  have  made  its  appearance  at  a  period  some¬ 
what  nearer  to  his  own  day.  But  however  much  he  was 
inclined  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  yet  there 
were  moments  of  spleen  and  discontent  in  which  he  did  not 
scruple  to  vent  his  bitterness  against  them ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  his  well-known  saying  that  the  French  character  was  a 
compound  of  the  tiger  and  the  monkey :  this  lampoon  one 
might  easily  be  tempted  to  apply  to  himself.  So  impossible 
did  it  seem  for  his  caustic  spirit  to  treat  of  any  subject  or 
circumstance  whatever  with  reverence  and  enduring  serious¬ 
ness  !  By  nurturing  its  vanity  he  gave  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  country’s  energies  ;  nor  did  the  evil  effects  of  such 
misdirection  begin  to  disappear  until  France  entered  into 
natural  and  just  relations  with  other  European  nations,  and 
her  intellect  came  into  active  contact  with  theirs. 

Even  Montesquieu  contributed  to  the  development  of  this 
philosophy  of  the  last  century,  in  so  far  as  he  did  not  furnish 
his  readers  with  any  fixed  standard  and  centre  of  unity,  in 
illustration  of  his  many  excellent  and  ingenious  political 
remarks.  Fixed  principles  were  not,  then,  common  in  any 
sphere  of  human  action  or  contemplation.  Hence  this  writer, 
of  such  distinguished  genius  and  varied  attainments,  only 
served  to  augment  the  general  confusion  of  ideas ;  since  in 
the  absence  of  a  leading  principle,  the  spirit  of  the  age  was 
tossed  to  and  fro  on  the  vast  ocean  of  political  acquirements 
and  fancies,  like  a  bark  on  the  waves  without  compass  or 
anchor. 

Inducements  to  elevated  thought  and  feeling,  even  to 
religions  impressions,  are  scattered  broad-cast  throughout 
nature  with  almost  lavish  profusion,  so  that  we  need  scarcely 
be  surprised  that  many  French  naturalists  of  note  took  no 
part  in  the  prevailing  irreligious  views  of  the  period,  or  if 
somewhat  entangled  in  their  meshes,  ever  and  anon  soared  to 
loftier  contemplations.  Buffbn  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
this  number :  some  of  his  opinions  are,  indeed,  irreconcile- 
able  with  revealed  religion,  others  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
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philosopliic  investigation,  whilst  he  himself  was  not  alto-  ’ 
gether  free  from  the  material  fetters  that  then  confined  all  j 
physical  inquiry.  Yet,  with  regard  to  his  intellect  and  | 
natural  religious  sentiment,  he  may  be  classed,  at  least  com¬ 
paratively,  with  the  best  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
of  later  names,  I  will  here  only  allude  to  the  honest  zeal  of 
Bonnet. 

The  social  economy  of  modern  Europe,  and  especially  of 
France,  was  in  many  respects  so  far  alienated  from  nature 
that  it  was  perhaps  pardonable  for  a  restless,  curious,  and 
inquiring  spirit  to  pass  to  the  opposite  extreme.  At  the 
same  time,  Eousseau’s  example  is  an  instance  of  the  insuf¬ 
ficiency  of  the  mere  admiration  and  worship  of  nature,  to  serve 
as  an  unerring  guide  to  conduct  and  life  generally.  In  regard 
to  animated  enthusiasm  and  zeal,  Bousseau  far  surpasses 
not  only  Voltaire  but  all  other  French  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  standing,  as  it  were,  alone  in  this 
respect.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  he  exercised  over  his 
nation  and  age  was  perhaps  even  more  noxious.  When  a 
vigorous  mind  passionately  devotes  its  best  energies  to  the 
inquiry  after  Truth,  and  being  unable  to  find  her  on  a  wrong 
track  seizes  upon  error  instead  of  truth,  then,  indeed,  error  ! 
possesses  fatal  and  terrible  properties,  and  has  power  to  - 
seduce  many  a  noble  heart  deficient  in  firmness  of  principle. 
Voltaire’s  wit  materially  assisted  in  shaking  this  firmness,  as 
well  as  the  old  foundations  of  faith  and  morality ;  thus  he 
paved  the  way  for  Boiisseau,  whose  fiery  eloquence  dragged 
down  into  the  vortex  those  who  would  never  have  yielded  to 
the  mere  sophistry  of  wit.  Bousseau’s  picture  of  a  rude  state 
of  nature,  and  his  theory  of  a  pure  democracy  founded  on 
unassisted  human  reason,  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  at 
first  produced  a  greater  degree  of  astonishment  than  of  con¬ 
viction.  As  he  had  succeeded,  however,  in  originating  a  new 
epoch  and  method  of  education,  which  was  soon  generally 
adopted,  and  which  consisted  of anisolatednaturaldevelopmeiit 
of  the  individual  mind,  withoutany  positive  faith  whatever,  and 
irrespective  of  the  connection  of  individuals  in  social  union, 
it  cannot  create  surprise  that  in  a  succeeding  generation  the 
most  extravagant  of  his  political  ideas,  similarly  based  on 
nature,  were  thought  feasible.  Much  in  the  same  manner  ; 

as  the  extension  of  physics  had  for  the  most  part  led  to  a  ( 
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corrupted  morality,  to  attacks  on  faith,  or  even  distinct  denial 
of  God,  so  also  increased  knowledge  of  mankind  was  turned 
to  manifold  perverse  uses  in  the  course  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Bousseau  was  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of 
savages,  and  in  this  had  many  followers.  Yet,  how  much 
soever  travellers’  descriptions  of  American  and  other  savages 
were  embellished  and  rendered  attractive  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  ideal  of  a  truly  inartificial  state  of  nature,  the 
custom  of  eating  human  flesh,  prevalent  among  various  races 
of  cannibals,  served  in  some  degree  to  moderate  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  this  school ;  until  the  age,  emancipated  from  all 
prejudices,  advanced  so  far  in  its  peculiar  progress,  that  the 
above  custom  lost  some  of  its  repulsiveness  among  those  new 
cannibals,  the  otFspring  of  the  Bevolution. 

'  Voltaire,  and  several  Brench  writers  after  him,  evince  an 
equally  strong  predilection  for  the  other  extreme,  far  enough 
removed  from  the  wild  freedom  of  savages, — I  mean  the 
Chinese,  whose  monotonous  social  arrangements  may  be  justly 
said  to  be  “  the  Despotism  of  Reason.”  To  an  age  which  w^as 
increasingly  desirous  of  substituting  an  efficient  police  for  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  had  sunk  into  contempt,  and  for  moral  feeling  ;  an 
age  which  was  ambitious  of  attaining  to  perfection  in  certain 
manufactures,  as  the  highest  destiny  of  human  society,  while 
it  virtually  declared  the  very  acme  of  refinement  to  consist 
of  so-called  pure  morals,  solely  and  simply  referring  to  the 
strict  observance  of  police-regulations  and  to  the  diffusion  of 
manufacturing  industry :  to  such  an  age,  was  unspeakably 
pleasing  a  nation  that  assumed  to  have  had  pure  morals  with¬ 
out  religion  for  thousands  of  years,  and  to  have  printed  news¬ 
papers  for  centuries  prior  to  Europeans  ;  a  nation,  moreover, 
that  painted  on  porcelain  in  exquisite  colours  and  prepared 
that  important  article  paper,  of  a  much  thinner  and  finer 
texture  than  any  produced  in  Europe.  It  wmre,  indeed,  de¬ 
plorable  if  modern  Europe,  after  having  learned  from  actual 
experiment  that  certain  customs  of  the  Caribbee  Islanders 
are  hardly  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  society,  were 
compelled  to  gather  from  experieuce  also,  that  the  Despotism 
of  Reason,  involved  in  Chinese  uniformity  of  state  and  social 
])o]icy,  is  by  no  means  congenial  to  humanity  or  even  just  iu 
itself. 
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Voltaire  and  Eousseau  were  the  first  and  principal  guides 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  others  mate¬ 
rially  co-operated  to  advance  the  spirit  of  the  times  further  in 
the  path  selected  for  its  course,  and  to  develop  with  more 
definite  principles  and  bolder  consequences  the  philosophy  of 
sense  suggested  by  Locke.  How  far  their  efibrts  were  suc¬ 
cessful  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  Helvetius,  who,  when  he 
depicted  selfishness,  vanity,  and  sensual  pleasures  as  the 
genuine  all-determining  springs  and  realities  of  life,  and 
declared  that  they  constituted  the  only  reasonable  aims  of 
enlightened  man,  was  merely  reported  to  have  disclosed  the 
universal  secret  of  the  world.  According  to  this  doctrine, 
mind  does  not  distinguish  man  from  the  lower  animals — but 
his  hands  and  fingers — a  distinction  which,  of  course,  the 
ape,  in  some  degree,  shares  with  man.  Some  philosophers, 
indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  question  the  actual  difference  be¬ 
tween  man  and  the  ape  ;  and  the  possibility  of  gradual  tran¬ 
sition  in  their  formation  was  seriously  discussed.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Housseau  was  induced,  from  personal  motives, 
to  abandon  his  original  intention  of  openly  attacking  the 
tenets  of  Helvetius.  Such  a  dispute  would,  from  its  very 
nature,  have  led  him  to  a  more  precise  development  of  his 
own  principles  of  thought,  which  could  not  but  have  been  of 
great  advantage.  Lor,  with  much  that  was  pernicious,  his 
philosophy  contained  the  germs  of  much  that  was  good  and 
noble ;  and  his  writings,  when  correctly  analysed,  will  be 
found  to  contain  not  a  few  remarks  that  his  opponents  and 
cricics  are  wont  rather  to  use  than  to  acknowledge.  He 
thoroughly  disapproved  of  the  sensuous  philosophy  then  in 
vogue  ;  with  his  whole  soul  he  detested  that  false  science. 
Though  he  was  never  successful  in  attaining  to  the  truth,  yet 
he  enunciated  much  that  then  seemed  startling  paradox,  but 
W'hich,  from  our  religious  point  of  view,  sounds  like  an  echo 
of  the  truth  from  amid  the  confusion  of  universal  error.  Pity 
that  his  loftier  intellectual  aspirations  were  never  really 
developed  or  turned  into  the  right  direction  !  He  stood  alone 
in  solitary  contemplation  :  ever  and  anon,  when  on  the  track 
of  glorious  truth,  some  fanciful  notion  in  the  shape  of 
nature-worship,  misled  his  footsteps.  His  spirit,  constantly 
agitated  by  opposing  inffuences,  enjoyed  no  internal  repose. 
Of  all  who  erred,  and  erred  so  deeply,  during  that  eventful 
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period,  he  is  the  only  one  who  inspires  us  with  deep 
regret. 

Diderot  marks  the  last  step  in  the  career  of  French  philo¬ 
sophy  prior  to  the  Revolution.  It  may  be  assumed  to  be 
generally  understood  that  he  constituted  the  actual  centre 
and  essence,  so  to  speak,  not  of  the  Encyclopedie  only,  but 
likewise  of  the  Sysfe7?ie  de  la  Nature,  and  many  other  works 
written  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  virtually  atheistic  in  character. 
He  worked  in  secret  rather  than  openly,  and  diftered  from 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  in  being  free  from  literary  vanity,  and 
mainly  directing  his  energies  to  tlie  success  of  his  cause.  His 
animating  principle  consisted  in  downright  fanatical  hatred 
not  merely  of  Christianity  but  of  every  species  of  religion. 
The  favourite  views  entertained  by  this  school  are  that  all 
religion  is  mere  superstition  and  the  result  of  fortuitous  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  taking  its  rise  in  the  terror  with  which  great 
physical  changes,  of  which  the  traces  are  still  visible,  inspired 
the  survivors  of  a  half-destroyed  race.  Several  treatises  in 
the  interests  of  this  party  do  not  scruple  to  use  the  term 
atheism,  and  undisguisedly  maintain  that  the  universal  adop¬ 
tion  of  atheism  is  essential  to  the  unalloyed  happiness  of  the 
human  family.  But  wherever  this  theory  has  been  reduced 
to  practice  it  has  proved  to  be  a  fallacy.  The  most  unnatural 
abortion  of  this  atheistical  system  is  the  well-known  mytho¬ 
logical  interpretation  of  Christianity,  according  to  which 
Christ  is  only  an  astronomical  symbol,  having  no  historical 
existence,  the  twelve  Apostles  corresponding  with  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  A  complete  Pagan  system  having  been  deduced 
from  physical  science,  history  having  been  thoroughly  cor¬ 
rupted  in  all  its  several  periods,  no  further  enormity  remained 
to  be  perpetrated  than  to  summon  Pagan  mythology  and 
give  it  this  anti-Christian  application,  in  order  that  universal 
history  might  be  wholly  despoiled  of  its  corner-stone,  and 
that  its  centre-point  might  be  converted  into  idle  fable  and 
ingenious  allegory.  The  ideas  generated  by  this  system, 
together  with  their  practical  effects  on  life  itself,  are  to  be 
gathered  from  the  well-known  wish  definitely  expressed  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  revolutionary  outbreak,  namely — That  the  last 
king  might  he  sU'angled  with  the  howels  of  the  last  priest  ! 
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LECTUEE  Xiy. 

LiGHTEE  PEODUCTIOlSrS  OF  THE  ErEHCH,  AHD  IMITATION 
OF  THE  Ehgltsh. — Eashiohable  Liteeathee  in  Eeahce 
AND  England. — Modern  Eomance. — Prose  of  Eohs- 

SEAU  AND  BuFFON. - LaMARTINE. - ENGLISH  POPULAR 

Poetry. — Scott  and  Byron. — Modern  Theatre  of 
THE  Italians. — English  Criticism  and  History. — 
Scepticism  and  moral  belief. — Betuen  to  a  purer 
AND  loftier  Philosophy  in  Erance. — Bonald  and  St. 
Martin,  Lamennais  and  De  Maistre. — Sir  William 
Jones  and  Burke. 

The  lighter  literature  of  Erance  has  been  continuously  and 
richly  endowed  with  genial  productions  of  imagination  and 
wit  since  the  period  of  Louis  XIV.  Still,  even  in  these,  the 
palm  of  success  must  needs  be  awarded  to  earlier  times.  None 
of  the  later  scenic  poets  can  vie  with  Moliere  in  comic  humour: 
Lafontaine’s  own  peculiar  grace  displayed  in  elaborate  art¬ 
lessness  of  poetic  narrative,  still  remains  inimitable.  A^ol- 
taire,  whose  philosophy  altogether  inclined  to  modern  tastes 
which  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  prompt  and  direct,  is  con¬ 
nected  by  his  poetry  and  literature  with  an  older  period,  and 
thus  constitutes  a  transition-point  and  link  of  union.  His 
comic  dramas  are  far  inferior  to  his  tragedies :  but  he  sur¬ 
passed  all  his  competitors  in  manifold  variety  of  witty  fugi¬ 
tive  poetry.  And  this  was  the  peculiar  direction  taken  by 
minor  poetry  in  Erance  at  this  time :  a  tone  of  social  W'it 
gradually  became  dominant,  whilst  in  England  lyric  verse 
was  characterized  by  a  depth  of  thought  and  tone  of  natural 
feeling  in  description.  In  proportion  as  poetry  identifies 
herself  with  social  life  and  with  the  present  hour,  she  be¬ 
comes  subject  to  local  influence  and  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 
Many  comedies,  romances,  and  social  poems,  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  a  genial  character  and  highly  popular 
in  their  day,  are  now  thoroughly  obsolete  in  respect  to  the 
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manners  and  spirit  wbich  they  pourtray.  Were  the  poetic 
literature  of  a  nation  entirely  restricted  to  the  representation 
of  modern  subjects — for  instance,  dramatic  portraiture  of 
national  habits,  narrative  drawn  from  social  life,  and  witty 
occasional  poetfy — it  would  scarcely  be  either  necessary  or 
possible  to  draw  up  a  critical  history  of  its  contents  ;  any 
more  than  the  minute  ephemera  of  a  summer  evening  can 
be  made  the  subject  of  anatomical  examination.  It  would 
then  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  filling  up  the 
leisure  hours  of  social  relaxation,  and  though  feeling  and 
passion  were  occasionally  aroused,  or  a  fine  idea  added  here 
and  there,  in  order  to  avoid  tedious  repetition,  the  chief  aim 
would  still  be  to  amuse  ;  and  this  could  be  effected  quite  as 
well  without  the  aid  of  poetry. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  some  of  the  lighter 
kinds  of  poetry  are  not  equally  impressed  by  the  stamp  of 
genius  with  the  more  serious  efforts  of  nobler  minstrels.  Yet 
the  beauty  of  the  former  is  rarely  so  universal,  frequently 
resting  altogether  on  a  delicacy  of  expression  that  can  be  more 
easily  felt  than  described.  The  beauties  of  an  epic  poem  or 
a  tragedy  may  be  felt  even  when  transferred  to  a  foreign 
idiom,  and  they  suffer  less  by  such  a  transmutation  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  intrinsic  excellence.  I  very  much  question 
whether  any  foreigner,  however  conversant  with  the  idiom¬ 
atic  peculiarities  of  the  French  language,  can  ever  realize  the 
unlimited  admiration  of  Lafontaine  entertained  by  his  own 
countrymen.  Any  one  may  appreciate  his  naivete,  his  grace, 
his  genius ;  but  a  Frenchman  alone  feels  and  admires  much 
more  than  all  this — a  certain  charm  inherent  in  his  exj^res- 
sion  which  it  is  not  possible  for  any  foreigner  to  discover. 
Some  of  Moliere’s  happiest  and  most  characteristic  creations 
are  now  too  antiquated  for  living  representation  on  the  stage, 
and  can  only  be  admired  in  perusal.  However  highly  they 
are  ranked  and  justly  ranked,  as  individual  creations  of 
French  poetry,  they  are  not  felicitous  models  for  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  posterity.  The  characters  of  Labruyere,  if  dra¬ 
matized,  are  not  therefore  poetry.  If  the  rlietoric  of  the 
passions,  when  holding  exclusive  sway  in  tragedy,  by  no 
means  satisfies  the  requirements  of  its  loftier  destiny,  the 
psychological  analysis  of  character  and  passion  in  comedy  is  a 
far  less  competent  substitute  for  poetry  and  wit.  This 
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psychological  tendency  of  the  higher  French  drama  in  the 
eighteenth  century  has  often  been  made  a  matter  ot  re¬ 
proach.  It  suggested  an  easy  transition  to  those  moral  trea¬ 
tises  usurping  the  form  of  comedy,  invented  by  Diderot,  to 
our  lasting  misfortune. 

The  original  French  character  was  no  doubt  quite  as 
airy  and  jocund  as  it  is  commonly  depicted  :  but  this  care¬ 
less  merry  humour  is  nowhere  reflected  in  the  literature  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  even  in  cases  where  it  would  have 
been  most  fittingly  introduced.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  an 
ever-extending  spirit  of  sectarianism,  political  no  less  than 
philosophical :  the  current  of  events  sufficiently  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  rhetoric  of  the  passions  gradually  as¬ 
sumed  complete  ascendancy  over  the  olden  merry  poetry  of 
France,  and  thus  the  national  character  obviously  underwent 
essential  changes  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
dominant  sensuous  philosophy  may,  indeed,  be  supposed  to 
have  corresponded  with  the  free  jocular  verse  of  some  few 
poets,  but  it  also  carried  many  beyond  the  bounds  of  poetry. 
Materialism  is,  essentially,  unpropitious  to  poetry,  and 
deadening  to  the  fancy.  Whosoever  is  once  fully  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  Helvetius  will  be  thenceforth  deaf  to  all 
the  witchery  of  the  muse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  impatience  of  restraint  and  the 
worship  of  nature,  which  Rousseau’s  followers  more  especially 
deduced  from  the  new  philosophy,  were  in  manifest  contra¬ 
diction  to  the  regularity  of  older  French  verse  cultivated 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Hence  arose  a  secret  inner 
spirit  of  opposition,  a  continuous  effort  to  be  disenthralled ; 
this  state  of  things  soon  brought  about  an  open  rebellion  of 
taste,  foreshadowing  the  greater  political  outbreak.  Hence 
the  predilection  for  English  poetry.  Yoltaire  made  frequent 
use  of  it  in  secret,  whilst  he  was  busily  engaged  in  openly 
aspersing  it.  In  all  higher  efforts  of  the  muse,  this 
English  influence  is  especially  apparent,  even  down  to 
our  own  times.  The  various  attempts  made  to  confer 
more  freedom  on  the  movements  of  tragedy,  and  enrich 
its  historical  import,  without  at  the  same  time  utterly 
demolishing  the  fabric  of  its  older  structure,  have  to  this 
day  remained  incomplete,  without  any  definite  result  what¬ 
ever.  The  most  recent  performances  in  the  more  elevated 
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regions  of  poetry,  that  are  accounted  classic  productions, 
are  descriptions  of  natural  scenery,  appertaining  to  a  species 
pre-eminently  English.  Eomance,  accordingly,  grew  to 
be  a  favourite  mode  of  composition  with  those  whose 
enthusiasm  for  nature  found  no  vent  in  any  of  the  older 
existing  forms  :  for  it  was  exempt  from  all  those  fetters 
that  cramped  aspiring  effort  in  other  departments  of 
poetry.  When  Voltaire  clothed  his  wdt  and  philosophy  in 
this  form,  when  Eousseau  made  it  the  depository  of  his 
enthusiasm  and  eloquence,  or  Diderot  used  it  as  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  his  wayw'ard  petulance,  Eomance  became  in  the 
hands  of  these  men  of  genius  exactly  what  each  of  them 
wished.  The  two  former  writers  were  followed  by  a  host  of 
others,  who  sought  to  embody  a  similar  spirit  in  more  regular 
narrative  selected  from  every-day  life.  I  need  not  do  more 
on  this  occasion  than  recall  to  recollection  romances  breath¬ 
ing  the  very  spirit  of  Voltaire,  as  manifested  in  his  Candide^ 
Others  attached  themselves  more  peculiarly  to  Eousseau  : 
fired  by  at  least  equal  enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  Bernardin 
de  St.  Pierre  and  Chateaubriand  transported  their  imagina¬ 
tive  faculties  to  the  savage  wilds  of  America,  where  they 
were  sheltered  from  the  rigour  of  those  two  inexorable 
tyrants  of  their  native  country,  Aristotle  and  Boileau. 

Voltaire,  Eousseau,  and  Diderot  made  a  frequent  and 
arbitrary  use  of  romance,  as  being  a  form  eminently  adapted 
to  the  conveyance  of  certain  peculiar  ideas  of  their  own. 
But  if  this  form  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  poetic  species, 
as  regular  narrative  in  prose,  sketching  the  transient 
features  of  society,  it  will  be  found  that,  in  this  respect,  too, 
Erench  writers  have  frequently  copied  from  English  models, 
but  have  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled  them.  In  point  of  origin¬ 
ality  and  power  of  representation  Eichardson  perhaps  occu¬ 
pies  the  highest  place  in  this  peculiar  style  of  composition.  If 
be,  likewise,  has  become  antiquated,  if  his  striving  after  the 
ideal  wms  not  attended  with  special  success  owing  to  exact¬ 
ness  of  details  occasionally  tedious,  we  have  a  proof  of  the 
incompatibility  of  direct  poetic  connexion  witli  the  hard 
realities  of  life,  though  disguised  in  prosaic  garb.  If  his 
genius  availed  not  to  solve  the  problem,  it  was  because  its 
solution  was  little  short  of  impracticable.  Of  the  imitators 
of  Cervantes,  Eielding  and  Smollett  still  remain  the  most 
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accomplished  ;  whilst  among  short  and  simple  narratives, 
life-like  miniatures  of  this  species  of  art,  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  claims  a  foremost  rank.  Sterne  founded  another  and 
a  different  species,  in  which  description  holds  a  secondary 
position,  the  principal  being  occupied  in  playful  humour, 
sentiment,  and  wit. 

If  the  productions  of  mind,  subservient  to  fashion  and 
every-day  necessities,  may  be  judged  by  the  same  standard 
as  the  fashionable  commodities,  I  should  be  tempted  to  give 
tlie  preference,  in  point  of  neat  and  finished  character,  to 
English  romances  generally  over  those  of  Prance. 

Another  feature  in  Prench  literature  unfavourable  to  the 
perfect  development  of  romance  is  its  extraordinary  store  of 
historic  memoirs,  autobiographies,  attractive  collections  of 
anecdotes  and  letters,  all  of  which  approximate,  more  or  less, 
to  a  romantic  character.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  Mar- 
montel’s  tales  ever  created  so  general  a  sensation  as  his 
Memoirs ;  and  what  Prench  romance  is  there  that  could,  by 
any  possibility,  compare  in  thrilling  interest  with  Eousseau’s 
Confessions  ? 

Prench  poetry,  as  a  wdiole,  was  supplanted  by  prose  in 
the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century:  notwithstanding  in¬ 
dividual  glaring  imperfections,  the  latter  attained  to  a  height 
of  polished  eloquence  under  the  hands  of  certain  leading 
WTiters.  Yoltaire’s  prose  style  is  spirited  and  witty  like 
himself:  thoroughly  suited  to  his  genius  and  design.  His 
language  is  not,  I  believe,  considered  worthy  of  imitation  by 
the  more  rigid  critics  of  his  country,  and  his  historical  method 
is  certainly  not.  Diderot’s  style  and  manner  are  engaging 
in  the  eyes  of  some  Germans,  inasmuch  as  he  is  imbued 
with  a  degree  of  aesthetic  feeling  for  the  beauties  of  imitative 
art:  a  feature  rarely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  in  Prench 
authors  generally.  His  language,  however,  is  capricious  and 
incorrect,  nor  is  it  embellished  with  that  pure  elegance  that 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  characterise  the  best  Prench 
writers.  The  style  of  Buffon  and  Eousseau  is  most  admired 
as  a  specimen  of  masterly  delineation  and  consummate 
rhetoric.  The  former  is  perhaps  the  more  artistic  in  point 
of  detail  and  in  the  structure  of  periods ;  but  these  qua¬ 
lities  are  marred  by  a  defect  incidental  to  the  nature  of 
his  work.  I  allude  to  his  numerous  episodes,  in  wdiich  he 
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takes  occasion  to  introduce  his  thoughts  or  rhetorical  pas¬ 
sages  where  they  were  not  called  for.  It  may  not  seem 
unnatural  in  him  to  interweave  his  theory  of  love  with  hia 
article  on  doves.  But  a  dissertation  on  the  migration  of 
nations  is  somewhat  out  of  place  in  a  chapter  on  the  hare. 
Aristotle  permitted  himself  no  such  digressions  in  his 
capacity  of  natural  historian;  in  strict  appropriateness  of 
detail  coupled  with  lucid  distinctness  of  scientific  style, 
Buffon  is  far  inferior  to  the  Grreek  master  whom  it  was 
his  fond  ambition  to  emulate.  I  accordingly  concur  with 
those  who  give  Bousseau  the  preference,  since  his  art  is 
less  isolated  and  disjointed  than  that  of  Buffon :  and  rhe¬ 
torical  unity,  though  not  very  strictly  regulated,  is  more 
apparent  throughout  his  writings.  Hence  he  is  all  the  more 
captivating.  But  whilst  I  cordially  agree  with  those  who 
pronounce  Rousseau  to  have  been  the  first  Rrench  author  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  point  of  artistic  and  powerful 
expression,  I  cannot  dissent  from  those  who  see  an  immense 
interval  between  his  captivating  eloquence  and  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  Bossuet. 

If  the  present  relations  of  literature  are  ever  to  undergo 
a  change — that  is,  if  the  preponderating  influence  of  Rrencli 
prose  is  to  decline,  or,  at  least,  be  diminished  by  the  revival 
of  Prench  poetry — my  opinion  is  that  such  a  revival  cannot 
be  effected  by  any  imitation  of  English  standards,  as  has 
heretofore  been  attempted,  nor  indeed  by  any  external 
causes,  but  rather  by  a  recurrence  to  the  poetic  spirit  of  the 
country  in  the  olden  time.  Imitation  of  the  genius  of  an¬ 
other  nation  can  never  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  the 
object  in  view,  for  the  several  circumstances  that  have  com¬ 
bined  to  elevate  their  art  must  of  necessity  be  foreign  to 
imitators.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  nation  to  recur  to  its 
own  original  and  primitive  legendary  poetry.  The  nearer 
this  source  is  arrived  at,  the  more  distinctly  conspicuous  are 
the  poetic  features  common  to  all  nations.  The  poetic 
legends  of  all  races  are  as  intimately  connected  with  their 
origin  as  themselves.  The  pure  spring  of  religious  inspira¬ 
tion  is  to  all  minds  an  inexhaustible  source,  out  of  whose 
depths  poetry  gushes  forth  in  living  streams.  Prom  this 
source  Lamartine  drew  his  poetical  compositions  which  form 
the  beginning  of  a  new  poetical  era  for  Prance. 
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English  verse,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  still  leaned  on  French  taste,  the  influence  of  which 
is  visible  in  Pope’s  elaborate  versification,  as  well  as  in 
Addison’s  attempt  in  so-called  regular  tragedy.  Meanwhile, 
both  of  them  assisted  in  rescuing  Shakspere  and  Milton 
from  temporary  oblivion.  Pope’s  translation  of  Homer, 
though  very  remote  from  the  simplicity  of  the  old  bard,  still 
served  to  increase  the  general  predilection  for  the  great  poet  of 
nature  and  antiquity,  and  is  itself  a  proof  of  this  strong 
predilection.  Pope’s  original  poems  manifest  that  predomi¬ 
nating  tendency  to  poetic  reflection  which  gradually  rendered 
the  didactic  form  of  composition  a  favourite  in  England,  and 
produced  such  a  host  of  efibrts  in  the  same  direction.  It 
has  been  previously  remarked  that  this  species  is  in  its 
nature  cold  and  anti-poetical.  English  example  aflbrds  no 
exception  to  the  rule  of  its  speedy  exhaustion.  Contempla¬ 
tion  was  frequently  overshadowed  by  pathetic  melancholy, 
as  in  the  wild  but  beautiful  efl’usions  of  Young’s  “Night 
Thoughts.”  With  a  more  tempered  beauty  Thomson  ex¬ 
pressed  the  ardour  of  his  natural  feeling  in  a  poem  peculiar 
to  the  English  description  of  nature,  a  species  that  met  with 
many  imitators  abroad.  It  Avas  this  love  of  nature  that 
gained  Ossian  so  many  admirers :  and  though  not  always 
marked  by  Ossian’s  plaintive  melancholy  or  Young’s  pensive 
sadness,  the  lyrical  poesy  of  England  was  certainly  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  a  peculiar  spirit  of  earnest  contemplation  in 
the  eighteenth  century  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  that 
of  France.  Along  with  the  veneration  for  Shakspere,  Percy 
excited  a  passionate  love  for  the  old  ballads  and  popular 
songs.  The  more  of  these  were  discovered,  especially  those 
of  Scotland,  the  more  does  this  poetic  species  appear  to  have 
supplanted  all  other  kinds,  the  every-day  requirements  of 
romance  and  the  drama  alone  excepted.  Thus,  whilst  higher 
poetry  began  in  France,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  with  the  observance  of  strict  and  somewhat  arbi¬ 
trary  rules,  and  gradually  sunk  into  the  tone  of  social  wit ; 
it  commenced  in  England  with  serious  reflection  or  descrip¬ 
tions  of  natural  scenery,  and  ended  in  a  general  taste  for  early 
ballads,  echoes  of  the  lost  minstrelsy  of  an  earlier  age.  Of 
late  years,  since  the  re-establishment  of  familiar  intercourse 
with  England,  the  fame  of  two  British  poets  has  reached 
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the  Continent,  representing  the  poetic  feeling  of  our  time  in 
a  distinct  and  characteristic  manner.  The  muse  of  Scott 
lives  only  in  reminiscences  of  the  old  songs  of  Scotland  ;  his 
verse  is,  as  it  were,  a  mosaic  composed  of  detached  frag¬ 
ments  of  romantic  legend  and  early  chivalry  adapted  to 
Scottish  customs,  and  knit  together  with  wondrous  skill  and 
care :  just  as  fragmentary  portions  of  paintings  on  glass  out 
of  Gothic  churches  are  sometimes  found  in  country  houses 
and  hermitages  at  the  present  day,  neatly  cemented  together 
for  the  sake  of  picturesque  effect.  The  poetry  of  Byron 
issues  neither  from  reminiscence  nor  hope,  but  from  the 
depths  of  tragic  inspiration  and  a  peculiarly  disconsolate 
atheistic  philosophy.  His  verse,  with  all  its  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions  and  endowments,  is  lost  in  the  mazes  of  infidelity 
and  despair :  groping  in  a  vast  crowd  of  strange  unearthly 
shapes  conjured  up  by  midnight  fancy,  it  deifies  only  a 
morbid  heroism,  which  it  invests  with  the  gloomy  spell  of 
varied  passion.  This  atheistic  inspiration  was  not  altogether 
alien  to  German  poetry  at  an  earlier  epoch ;  but  a  purer 
sphere  was  soon  attained,  the  monstrosities  of  false  tragic 
gi’andeur  being  banished  to  the  extreme  confines  of  the 
drama.  In  the  higher  regions  of  art  it  was  speedily  dis¬ 
covered  that  modern  poetry  cannot  flow  in  transparent 
stream  from  the  turbid  eddy  of  froward  passion ;  but, 
founded  on  eternal  hope,  it  must  become  a  glorified  ad¬ 
mixture  of  Baith  and  Love,  radiant  as  the  rainbow  after  the 
storm,  or  the  dawn  of  morn  after  the  shades  of  night,  Scott 
and  Byron,  together  constituting  the  poetry  of  reminiscence 
and  the  poetry  of  despair,  may  be  said  to  form  the  close  of 
a  former  extinct  minstrelsy,  rather  than  the  commencement 
of  a  new  era,  of  which  as  yet  there  are  no  manifest  tokens. 

Upon  the  whole,  poetry  was  considerably  on  the  decline, 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  in  most  countries,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  rich  stores  of  former  days  ;  even  in  those 
lands  where  the  mode  of  life  is  in  its  very  nature  poetical,  as 
in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  those  where  all  the  national 
characteristics  are  entwined  with  song,  as  in  Italy.  The 
latter,  though  unable  to  shew  any  splendid  productions  in 
exalted  verse,  at  this  period,  such  as  might  enter  into 
competition  with  its  earlier  glories  has  yet  evinced  great 
activity  in  manifold  dramatic  development.  The  perform- 
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aiices  of  Mefcastasio,  Groldoni,  Grozzi,  Alfieri,  singly  dis¬ 
play  all  the  elements  of  scenic  poesy,  generally  found 
united  in  the  finished  dramas  that  have  possession  of  our 
own  stage.  Metastasio  is  celebrated  for  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  melodious  expression ;  Goldoni  depicts  ordinary 
life  easily  and  agreeably,  his  cliaracters  and  masques  being 
after  genuine  Italian  fashion ;  Gozzi’s  fantastic  extra¬ 
vaganzas,  while  replete  with  really  poetic  invention,  lack 
musical  perfection  and  imaginative  embellishment,  which  can, 
alone,  give  due  effect  to  their  poetical  contents ;  Alfieri’ s 
aspirations  after  antique  sublimity  merit  the  praise  bestowed 
on  laudable  efforts  even  when  falling  short  of  complete 
success. 

I  know  not  whether  the  modern  English  drama  is  not 
quite  as  superior  to  that  of  France  as  its  romances  are ;  both 
are  poetical  manufactures,  and  the  English  seems  to  be  the 
best  of  the  two.  We  are  more  interested  in  the  Italian 
theatre  on  account  of  its  closer  similarity  to  our  own, 
as  regards  the  phenomena  of  external  circumstances  and 
late  development. 

English  criticism  on  poetry,  as  also  on  creative  art  gene¬ 
rally,  was  more  independent,  original,  and  imbued  with 
archaeology  than  that  of  France,  and  therefore  more  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  German  spirit.  Still  German  criticism  de¬ 
rived  only  a  primary  impulse  from  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
Harris,  Home,  Hurd,  and  Warton,  and  soon  attained  to  an 
independent  development  scarcely  equalled,  perhaps,  by  any 
other  branch  of  our  literature. 

The  great  standards  of  historical  composition  which  Eng¬ 
land  produced  during  the  eighteenth  century  are  among  the 
most  important  features  of  belles  lettres.  In  this  species  of 
literature  they  have  surpassed  all  other  nations,  if  only  in 
leading  the  way,  and  as  historical  models  for  foreign  imitation. 
Unless  I  am  mistaken,  Hume  ranks  with  the  foremost  in 
this  department.  But  however  great  a  safeguard  scepticism 
may  be  in  the  process  of  historic  investigation  of  facts,  in 
wdiich  it  can  hardly  be  carried  to  excess,  yet  if  the  effects  of 
doubting  be  to  attack,  to  shake,  nay,  utterly  to  demolish  the 
great  bulwark  of  moral  and  religious  principles,  it  little 
becomes  the  historian  of  a  powerful  nation,  who  aims  at 
exercising  permanent  and  extensive  influence. 
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Narrow  principles,  views  not  perfectly  correct  are,  in  this 
case,  much  better  and  more  productive  than  a  deadening  want 
of  sentiment,  feeling,  and  love.  A  tendency  to  opposition 
to  prevalent  opinions,  a  leaning  to  paradox,  are  all  that  re¬ 
main  to  invest  history,  when  framed  after  this  manner,  with 
any  degree  of  interest.  Now  such  a  tendency  to  opposition  is 
unmistakeable  in  Hume.  In  his  time,  the  republican  spirit 
of  the  Whigs  biassed  English  literature  almost  as  completely 
as  it  now  does,  and  with  equally  doubtful  influence  on  the 
country’s  welfare.  How  salutary  soever,  then,  it  may  have 
seemed  to  him  to  abandon  the  prevalent  Anglican  severity 
of  party  and,  attaching  himself  to  the  Opposition,  to  tinge  a 
most  important  part  of  the  national  annals  with  evident  pre¬ 
dilection  for  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart  and  sympathy 
with  Tory  principles,  he  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  eminent 
party-historian,  the  first  in  his  peculiar  method  and  view, 
not  the  truly  great  author  of  a  performance  at  once  national 
in  spirit  and  in  genius.  His  description  of  earlier  times  is 
very  unsatisfactory :  having  no  afiection  for  them,  he  could 
not  sufficiently  realize  them.  Eobertson’s  style  is  most 
attractive  :  his  language  select,  and,  though  ornate,  yet  lucid 
and  unaffected.  His  weak  side  is  that  which  has  regard  to 
research  and  import,  certainly  the  most  important  of  all 
historic  qualities.  It  is  now  universally  admitted,  even  in 
England,  that  he  is  unreliable,  superficial,  and  often  full  of 
errors  as  to  facts  :  yet  his  style  is  wont  to  be  held  up  as  a 
pattern,  owing,  probably,  to  the  degeneracy  of  taste.  But 
even  his  style  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  verbose  and  antithetical. 
Eine  writing  and  an  attempt  at  artistic  rhetorical  treatment 
of  History  throughout  are  calculated,  as  I  conceive,  to  lead 
to  injudicious  results.  If  history  is  to  be  treated  as  an  art, 
it  will  be  difilcult  indeed  for  any  modern  nation  to  equal  or 
even  come  near  to  the  perfection  of  the  ancients.  It  is  more 
possible  to  excel  them  in  another  way  ;  namely,  by  treating 
history  rather  as  a  science,  to  which  end  our  improved  ma¬ 
terials  and  increased  resources  cannot  fail  to  avail  us.  Keep¬ 
ing  this  in  view,  that  style  will  be  found  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  which  shall  combine  simplicity,  care,  appropri¬ 
ateness,  with  lucidity,  absence  of  superfluous  words,  and  of 
artificial  far-fetched  ornament.  Gibbon  is  copious  in  reflec¬ 
tions  :  his  style  is,  in  detail,  particularly  excellent,  but  he  is 
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too  uniformly  rich  in  ornament.  His  page  is  replete  with 
Latin  and  French  idiomatic  turns :  owing  to  the  mixed 
character  of  the  English  language  which  has  no  definite  fixed 
boundary  of  speech.  Gibbon’s  artificial  half-Latin  manner  was 
more  especially  introduced  by  Johnson  :  in  principle,  at  least, 
the  English  have  partially  given  it  up,  as  doing  violence  to 
the  genius  of  their  language.  As  regards  internal  merit, 
whilst  copious  and  attractive,  he  is,  nevertheless,  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  :  owing  to  the  absence  of  right  feeling,  and  the  presence 
of  Voltaire’s  spirit  of  mockery  at  religion,  at  all  times  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  historian,  and  not  even  easy  or  natural  in 
Gibbon,  since  it  militates  against  his  laboured  elegance  of 
expression,  and  seems  an  awkward  attempt  at  witticism.  But 
in  spite  of  the  deficiencies  I  have  mentioned,  these  three  lead¬ 
ing  English  historians,  the  first  of  their  respective  kinds,  are 
deservedly  held  in  high  esteem,  appearing  the  more  merito¬ 
rious  when  contrasted  with  some  of  their  successors.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  Boscoe,  with  all  his  richness  of  Ita¬ 
lian  lore,  yet  dry  and  methodical,  with  Gibbon ;  Coxe  attrac¬ 
tive  and  interesting, yet  less  lofty  and  classicalin  his  style,  with 
Eobertson ;  or  Eox,  the  statesman,  with  Hume  ;  to  ascertain 
the  declining  condition  of  historical  science  in  England.  One 
of  the  causes  of  the  declension  is  perhaps  the  want  of  a  fixed 
and  satisfactory  system  of  philosophy  :  this  is  sensibly  felt 
to  have  operated  even  in  the  case  of  those  three  historical 
models.  Without  some  definite  perception  of  the  moral 
existence  of  man,  his  origin  and  his  destination,  the  historian 
is  hardly  competent  to  decide,  or  even  clearly  understand, 
all  the  circumstances  relative  to  national  events,  develop¬ 
ments,  and  fortunes.  Upon  the  whole.  History  and  Philo¬ 
sophy  ought  ever  to  be  as  closely  united  as  possible.  If 
wdiolly  disjoined  from  history,  and  devoid  of  a  spirit  of 
criticism  resulting  from  a  junction  of  the  two.  Philosophy 
can  scarcely  hope  to  attain  to  anything  higher  than  fierce 
sectarianism  or  empty  formulae  :  since,  in  the  former  case, 
it  misconstrues  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  for  want  of  due 
discrimination  makes  havoc  of  their  general  features  :  in  the 
latter,  it  takes  no  interest  whatever  in  man’s  existence  and 
actions.  Without  the  animating  principle  of  philosophy, 
history  is  but  a  senseless  heap  of  waste  materials,  destitute 
of  inner  unity,  fixity  of  purpose,  or  definite  result.  The  want 
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of  satisfactory  convictious  and  principles  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  so-called  history  of  man,  which 
formed  a  favourite  subject  of  inquiry  in  England,  and  w'as 
thence  transplanted  to  Grermany.  An  immense  number  of 
travels  and  voyages  were  laid  under  contribution  to  furnish 
matter  for  pictures  of  the  fisher,  the  hunter,  the  migratory 
races,  and  different  conditions  of  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  domestic  life.  This  was  called  a  history  of  man  :  and 
no  doubt  many  individual  observations  of  considerable  value  . 
were  thus  brought  together  ;  even  the  connexion  with  phy¬ 
sical  and  natural  views  of  man  according  to  the  variety  of 
his  stock  and  outward  appearance — white  or  swarthy,  copper- 
coloured  or  yellow.  But  detached  observations  of  this  kind 
only  realize  an  actual  value  in  proportion  as  they  illustrate 
the  loftier  connexion  of  the  whole.  So  long,  however,  as  this 
unity  was  wanting,  what  chance  was  there  of  a  reasonable 
solution  of  the  question,  which  alone  constitutes  a  genuine 
history  of  man  :  namely,  his  actual  nature,  his  original  con¬ 
dition  and  mode  of  life,  and  the  reason  of  his  fall  to  that 
comparatively  deplorable  state  in  which  we  now  see  him  ? 
The  answer  to  this  strictly  historical  question,  forming 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  history,  is  to  be  found 
only  in  religion  and  philosophy — that  Christian  philosophy 
whose  sole  aim  and  endeavour  are  bent  upon  thoroughly 
understanding  religion.  As  soon  as  history  quits  the  li¬ 
mited  circle  described  by  the  existing  traditions  and  events 
of  various  races  and  ages,  and  casts  longing  glances  at 
humanity  as  a  collective  whole,  the  fundamental  philosophy 
of  revelation  is  alone  able  to  afford  correct  interpretation  of 
its  meaning,  and  a  guide  to  the  right  path  ;  otherwise  there 
wdll  be  constant  danger  of  viewing  mankind,  in  the  several 
stages  of  development,  as  a  mere  natural  production.  The 
Divine  disposal  of  mundane  affairs,  in  the  sequence  of  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  and  historical  eras,  can  be  comprehended 
only  in  the  depths  of  spiritual  perception.  In  a  word,  the 
necessary  connexion  of  profane  with  sacred  history — in  its 
beginning,  middle,  and  end — is  alone  to  be  gathered,  in  a 
lucid  and  satisfactory  manner,  from  spiritual  Christian  views. 
The  spurious  history  of  mankind,  which  characteristically 
proceeded  from  the  corrupt  sensual  material  philosophy 
prevalent  in  the  eighteenth  century,  is  based  upon  a  belief 
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that  man  grew  out  of  tlie  ground  like  a  mushroom,  but  with 
the  additional  properties  of  locomotion  and  consciousness. 
According  to  the  same  theory,  the  formation  of  these  pro¬ 
perties  was  the  work  of  ages ;  and  what  was  particularly 
aimed  at  in  similar  histories  was  to  analyze  the  gradual 
development  of  intelligence  and  spirit,  of  art  and  science, 
from  the  regions  of  the  animal  kingdom  step  by  step.  The 
more  minutely  the  connexion  between  man  and  the  orang- 
.  outang — a  favourite  with  many  philosophers  of  the  age — was 
traced,  the  more  deeply  philosophical  the  inquiry  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be.  Surrounded,  as  we  are,  by  boundless  wealth 
of  materials  and  resources,  of  ancient  records,  of  geographical 
and  other  treasures,  and  able  to  take  a  retrospective  glance 
at  many  centuries,  we  are  in  the  very  position  to  treat  the 
history  of  the  world  as  a  science,  in  the  real  acceptation  of 
the  word  ;  within  whose  vast  boundaries  political  history,  too, 
might  be  made  to  assume  a  totally  new  complexion.  13ut  in 
order  to  erect  a  structure  such  as  this,  the  vast  array  of 
materials  at  our  command  should  be  raised  on  the  old  theo¬ 
logical  foundations,  and  well  cemented,  which,  as  yet,  has 
not  been  done.  The  various  histories  of  man  hitherto  in 
vogue  were  built  on  the  yielding  sand  of  unassisted  rational 
hypothesis  or  natural  observation,  cemented  by  a  sensuous 
philosophy.  But  history  as  an  art,  and  as  first  and  most  ex¬ 
tensively  practised  in  England  in  modern  times,  has  only  pro¬ 
duced  rhetorical  master-pieces  destitute  of  genuine  science. 

The  philosophy  of  sensation  unwittingly  suggested  by 
Bacon,  and  first  reduced  to  actual  principles  by  Locke,  which 
in  Erance  led  to  immoral  and  destructive  consequences,  estab¬ 
lished  a  distinct  sect,  and  eventually  terminated  in  complete 
and  extensively  difirused  atheism,  took  a  different  turn  in 
England.  Similar  results  could  not  well  attend  it  in  that 
country:  the  universal  feeling  of  national  welfare  and 
of  its  concomitants,  which  would  evidently  have  been  im¬ 
perilled  by  the  spread  of  such  doctrines  as  obtained  in 
Erance,  would  have  been  repugnant  to  its  systematic  pro¬ 
gress.  The  English  spirit  is,  moreover,  naturally  inclined  to 
seize  on  the  paradoxical  and  sceptical  rather  than  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  atheistical  views  of  the  philosophy  in  question. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Berkelev  was  induced  to  entertain 
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the  strangest  notions  in  consequence  of  pursuing  Locke’s 
system  :  inasmuch  as  he  was  desirous  of  blending  his  religious 
belief  with  the  tenets  of  Locke,  whilst  the  former  was 
too  deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  thorough  eradication.  The 
difficulty  that  seemed  incomprehensible  to  philosophers  of 
that  day — and  necessarily  so — was  to  explain  the  mind’s 
apprehension  and  knowledge  of  external  objects.  Lor  all 
that  we  perceive  and  feel  in  external  creation  is  after  all  a 
mere  impression  effecting  some  variation  in  ourselves. 
Examine  it  as  we  choose,  we  receive  the  impression  of  the 
object,  not  the  object  itself,  which  seems  continually  to  elude 
our  grasp.  If  we  consider  nature  as  animate,  or  at  least  as 
a  means,  an  instrument,  a  visible  Word  of  Life,  all  confusion 
is  removed,  and  light  breaks  in  upon  us.  It  cannot  be  un¬ 
intelligible  to  our  faculties  that  two  living,  mutually  opera¬ 
ting,  spiritual  natures,  are  acted  upon  by  a  third  apparently 
inanimate  medium  and  instrument,  namely,  speech  or  lan¬ 
guage  which  serves  in  the  capacit}-  of  a  connecting  medium. 
This  is  felt  every  moment  of  our  existence  ;  we  neither  live 
nor  move,  nor  at  any  time  commune  with  ourselves,  unless 
through  the  instrumentality  of  words.  But  this  plain  con¬ 
viction,  namely:  that  the  sensible  world  is  merely  the  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  intellectual,  and  a  medium  of  separation  as 
well  as  of  connection  between  spiritual  natures,  was  lost 
sight  of ;  and  with  it  a  due  appreciation  of  intellect  and  an 
animating  assurance  of  its  existence.  Thus  the  philosophy 
of  sense  first  transgressed  its  principles,  and,  passing  over 
the  most  essential  questions  and  solutions,  fell  from  one 
degree  of  confusion  into  another.  Berkeley  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  utter  existence  of  external  objects,  and 
held  that  Grod  was  the  direct  prompter  of  our  several 
notions  and  impressions ;  oppressed  by  similar  doubts, 
Hume  adopted  a  view  altogether  different — a  sceptical  view 
which,  thrown  into  dismay  by  the  law  of  inextricable  doubt, 
at  last  denied  the  certainty  of  all  knowledge.  His  all-perva¬ 
ding  and  destructive  scepticism  determined  the  course  of 
English  philosophy.  Since  his  day,  nothing  further  has  been 
effected  in  this  department  of  inquiry  than  strenuous  efforts 
to  arrest  pernicious  inffuences,  tending  to  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  moral  order  and  to  uphold  the  fabric  of 
necessary  convictions  by  means  of  various  bulwarks.  The 
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dominant  idea  of  national  welfare  was  not  confined  to  Adam 
Smith,  but  constitutes  the  chief  point,  the  centre,  and  invisible 
regulator  of  collective  English  philosophy.  Yet,  however 
laudable  and  proper  continual  reference  to  this  paramount 
centre  point  undoubtedly  is,  this  idea,  of  itself,  by  no  means 
suffices  as  a  decisive  oracle  in  all  matters  of  knowledge  and 
science.  Such  supports  are,  at  the  best,  frail  and  feeble, 
and  ill-calculated  to  endure  even  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  life,  the  course  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  correspond 
with  intellectual  conviction  and  development.  In  the  absence 
of  an  impossible  perfection  of  human  knowledge,  sound 
common  sense  and  moral  sympathy  or  conscience  have  been 
proposed  as  fitting  substitutes.  But  natural  common  sense, 
even  if  it  were  always  sound  and  universal  in  the  degree  for 
which  credit  is  taken,  would  rather  cut  the  Grordian  knot  of 
philosophy  than  untie  it.  But  the  innate  curiosity  of  our 
moral  nature  is  not  to  be  eradicated,  and  the  great  question 
relative  to  the  inner  ground  of  knowledge  and  of  all  truth 
will  recur,  though  put  off  ever  so  often.  Moral  sympathy 
or  conscience  alone  is  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
ethics ;  unless  the  immutable  law  of  justice  be  superadded, 
and  this  can  never  be  derived  from  mere  experience  or  feel¬ 
ing,  but  from  reason  and  God  alone.  To  this  end  firm  con¬ 
viction,  definite  faith,  is  absolutely  essential.  Faith,  however, 
such  as  English  philosophers  grounded  on  the  deductions  of 
common  sense,  or  on  the  principles  of  morality  recognized 
by  them,  or  which,  at  any  rate,  were  currently  recognized, 
and  on  estimable  feelings,  is  necessarily  of  as  vacillating  a 
nature  as  those  foundations  themselves.  Such  faith  does 
not  come  up  to  our  standard.  Our  faith  is  a  conviction 
firm  and  unalterable  as  that  derived  from  reason  and  outer 
experience,  and  even  more  so,  but  drawn  from  a  very  different 
source,  and  reached  by  another  path,  that  of  inner  perception, 
higher  revelation,  and  Divine  tradition.  The  so-called  faith 
of  English  philosophers  is  a  fabricated  self-doubting  faith  of 
necessity,  as  little  calculated  to  stand  in  the  hour  of  danger 
as  the  lifeless  confessional  faith  of  the  unreflecting.  We 
have  here  the  melancholy  example  of  a  nation  energetic  and 
free  in  all  its  life  and  action,  in  poetry  given  to  profundity 
rather  than  to  mere  transitory  externals,  fettered  by  its 
philosophy  in  self-constructed  chains  ;  so  that  under  its 
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dominion  the  national  genius  has  of  late  years  achieved  less 
original  development,  and  appears  to  possess  less  thorough¬ 
ness,  than  what  characterizes  some  of  the  leading  writers 
among  the  French.  If  it  be  the  case  that  there  are  in¬ 
stances  of  English  philosophers  who  have  trodden  devious 
paths  of  their  own,  diverging  from  the  main  road  I  have 
been  describing,  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  exercised  no 
important  general  influence :  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  any 
such  attempts  calling  for  special  notice. 

Thus,  English  philosophy  may  be  likened  to  a  man  having 
a  hale  and  healthy  look  whilst  the  germs  of  some  fatal  malady 
lie  within  him,  which,  being  checked  by  palliatives  in  the 
first  instance,  has  been  only  driven  back  into  the  sys¬ 
tem.  Just  as  in  the  body  politic,  the  seeds  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  commotion  were  never  yet  entirely  extinguished  in 
England,  but  are  kept  down  and  distributed  in  infinitesimal 
particles  by  the  ingenious  equilibrium  of  its  wonderful  con¬ 
stitution  :  so  in  the  domains  of  intellect,  decided  materialism 
or  the  destructive  spirit  of  unconditional  scepticism  has 
been  hitherto  restrained,  by  certain  moral  palliatives  or 
checks,  from  alarming  results  of  a  general  and  extensive 
character.  But  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  disease 
of  philosophic  error  and  irreligion  is  to  be  cured  by  any  ap¬ 
pliance  short  of  a  radical  internal  remedy  :  and  in  this  kind 
of  practice,  too,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  long-continued 
chronic  disorder  is  no  less  dangerous  in  its  debilitating  con¬ 
sequences  than  acute  illness.  I  therefore  consider  it  highly 
probable,  nay,  almost  certain,  that  an  important  crisis  still 
impends  over  the  philosophy  and,  as  necessarily  connected 
with  it,  over  the  moral  and  religious  mind  of  England. 

Leaving  immediate  and  practical  results  out  of  view,  and 
regarding  only  the  inner  development  of  mind,  one  would  be 
almost  inclined  to  hold  complete  and  open  error  to  be  less 
perilous  than  when  half-disguised.  In  the  latter  case, 
hidden  danger  lurks  beneath  insidious  self-deception :  whilst 
the  intellect  rebounds  the  more  freely  from  extreme  tension, 
and  rises  from  the  abyss  of  error  in  which  it  has  sunk  with 
so  much  greater  strength  and  vigour. 

France  witnessed  a  similar  and  very  remarkable  return  to 
truth  and  genuine  philosophy.  When  the  altars,  so  recently 
dedicated  to  Eeason,  the  goddess  of  the  age,  was  personated 
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by  an  actress,  perhaps  more  truthfully  than  her  devotees 
suspected,  were  purified  and  once  more  consecrated  to  sound 
religion — and  when  the  new  church,  destitute  of  all  fixed 
creed,  and  styling  itself  Theo-philanthropy,  was  likewise 
dissolved — the  voice  of  suppressed  truth  resounded  from  all 
parts.  I  am  not  now  alluding  exclusively  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  writer  who  devoted  the  whole  of  his  splendid 
and  exuberant  eloquence  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Tor 
though  it  was  laudable,  reasonable,  and  directly  essential 
to  the  best  interests  of  France  of  that  day,  that  Chateau¬ 
briand  should  especially  depict  the  lovely  and  beneficent 
effects  of  Christianity,  yet  he  stopped  short  at  its  external 
manifestation  and  splendour,  and  did  not  penetrate  the 
depths  of  its  inner  spiritual  essence.  Since  then,  Lamennais 
has  treated  the  subject  with  much  greater  depth  :  his  hap¬ 
piest  efforts  are  those  in  which,  with  fervent  piety,  he 
reflects  the  light  and  fulness  of  faith.  He  is  less  successful 
when  engaged  in  a  contest  to  which  his  powers  are  inade¬ 
quate,  namely,  the  attempting  to  base  the  law  of  faith  on 
the  annihilation  of  all  science,  as  Kant,  Jacobi,  and  their 
adherents  previously  attempted  in  Grermany,  though  only  in 
a  metaphysical  point  of  view ;  so  that  in  reference  to  this  he 
unconsciously  appears  as  a  disciple  of  Kant,  but  with  Catholic 
views.  Yet,  it  can  surely  be  no  longer  consistent  with 
French  interests  to  attack  science  with  the  hostile  and  de¬ 
structive  w'eapons  of  Rousseau’s  impassioned  eloquence  ;  let 
us  rather  trust  we  are  nearer  the  time  when  genuine  science, 
profiting  by  the  dissolution  of  its  spurious  opponent  and 
thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  truths  of  religion,  may  effect 
a  lasting  reconciliation  with  it,  and  henceforth  minister  to 
its  increased  glory.  Count  de  Maistre,  well  versed  as  he  is 
in  the  profounder  secrets  of  philosophy,  and  one  who  has 
deeply  studied  the  Catholic  cause,  is  nearer  to  this  goal 
than  any  other  ultra-writer.  We  may  easily  pardon  his 
misconception  of  the  German  mind. 

There  were  yet  other  means  by  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  age  was  sought  to  be  extended,  and  a  loftier  system 
founded  in  France.  French  writers  of  eminent  talents  and 
attainments  devoted  their  energies  to  naturalize  the  spirit 
of  German  inquiry  in  their  own  country.  Among  these, 
the  first  rank  is  occupied  by  that  gifted  authoress  who 
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endured  so  much  in  outward  life,  and  whose  mental  conflicts 
were  so  severe ;  who  depicted  the  revolution,  the  times  and 
the  actors,  with  inimitable  genius  and  in  a  manner  more 
intelligible  to  France  than  any  other  writer.*  But  many 
obstacles  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  another  of  her 
attempts,  to  which  she  devoted  all  the  powers  of  her  extra¬ 
ordinary  genius,  namely, — that  of  rendering  the  art  and 
science  of  Grermany  accessible  to  French  students.  Partial 
failure  may  be  attributed  to  too  comprehensive  a  plan  which 
took  the  entire  range  of  literature,  instead  of  being  at  first 
restricted  to  the  most  necessary  and  essential  doctrines  of 
philosophy. 

But  here,  taking  France  as  a  whole,  another  obstacle 
presented  itself,  inasmuch  as  the  intellectual  development 
could  not  be  separated  from  the  religious ;  and  the  entire 
German  literature  as  well  as  German  philosophy,  espe¬ 
cially  at  this  period,  had  a  decided  Protestant  colouring 
which,  in  the  actual  state  of  France,  must  have  been  unfa- 
vourable.to  its  reception.  The  first  expounders  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  mind  and  German  science,  gave  a  too  exclusive  Pro¬ 
testant  character  to  their  literary  undertaking,  which,  though 
in  accordance  with  their  personal  standing,  was  but  one-sided. 
Time  only  can  remedy  this  violent  separation  ;  the  better 
class  of  French  writers,  I  mean  those  who  unite  sound 
philosophy  with  religion,  will  one  day  be  aware  what  a  trea¬ 
sure  of  materials,  what  aids  and  new  organs,  exist  even  in 
the  Catholic  mind  of  Germany.  Harmony  in  philosophy 
and  religion,  and  communion  in  it,  can  only  flourish 
among  different  nations  when  each  is  in  a  state  of  har¬ 
mony  within  itself.  Unquestionably,  an  increase  of  par¬ 
tial  illumination  from  without  cannot  lead  to  this  issue  as 
long  as  the  higher  truth  and  firm  conviction  does  not  exist  at 
the  centre.  This  cannot  be  effected  by  a  mere  outward  con¬ 
ventional  belief  founded  on  political  reasons.  Everything 
depends  on  the  progress  and  development  of  internal  con¬ 
viction. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  essential  feature  in  recent 
French  literature  is  the  return  to  a  higher  moral  purity,  a 
Platonic  Christian  philosophy,  which  here  and  there,  has 
emerged  from  the  lowest  abyss  of  the  prevalent  Atheism. 

*  Madame  de  Stael. 
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This  renovation  in  some  measure  took  place  before  the  Kevo- 
lution  during  the  most  corrupt  times,  but  did  not  come  into 
full  operation  until  a  return  was  made  to  the  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples  of  religion  which  had  alone  maintained  its  integrity. 
There  were  always  a  few  right-minded  thinkers  standing 
aloof  from  the  general  corruption  of  the  age,  And  I  would 
liere  first  name  Hemsterhuys,  who,  though  not  a  Frenchman 
by  birth,  yet  wrote  in  that  language,  and  that,  too,  with  so 
much  grace  and  harmony,  and  so  free  from  affectation,  that, 
in  this  respect  alone,  his  Socratic  dialogues  correspond  to 
the  noble  Platonic  Christian  philosophy  which  characterises 
the  spirit  of  his  works.  There  are,  however,  two  names  that, 
in  an  especial  manner,  mark  the  progress  made  in  the 
direction  of  Christian  philosophy.  St.  Martin,  the  first  of 
these  two,  had  both  before,  and  during  the  ^Revolution,  in  a 
series  of  writings  purporting  to  emanate  from  “  the  Unknown 
Philosopher,”  and  unnoticed  by  the  crowd,  but  so  much  the 
more  effective  with  the  few,  re-erected  the  ancient  system  of 
spiritualism,  w’hich  appears  new  in  our  day,  unaccustomed 
as  we  long  have  been  to  serious  thoughts  of  the  Eternal. 
Bonald,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fearless  opponent  of  the  Ke- 
volution,  and  the  profound  champion  of  monarchy  according 
to  the  old  Erencli  regime,  laboured  to  adapt  the  vital 
principles  and  properties  of  this  latter  to  a  f)eculiar  Chris¬ 
tian  theory  of  statesmanship  ;  in  his  Christian  Philosophy,  his 
latest  work,  he  would  seem  to  have  comprehended  the  idea 
of  an  eternal  mediating  "Word,  as  its  foundation,  with  toler¬ 
able  precision  and  clearness.  Both  of  these  authors  com¬ 
bine  many  excellent  points  with  much  that  stands  in  need  of 
improvement  and  correction.  Their  defects  are  attributable 
partly  to  certain  predilections  of  their  country,  partly  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  w^ere  placed,  having  to  con¬ 
tend  with  difficulties  arising  out  of  their  own  age,  and  being 
thus  liable  to  entertain  erroneous  notions  concerning  other 
times  and  nations.  National  prejudice  is  Bonald’s  besetting 
sin,  W'hich  tends  to  limit  his  usefulness  in  various  ways : 
St.  Martin’s  system  seems  to  have  suffered  not  indeed  from 
contact  with  the  meagre  realities  of  our  age,  but  from 
depressing  circumstances.  Meanwhile,  the  opposition  that 
had  been  charged  against  him  to  existing  church  govern¬ 
ment  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  far  as  he  is  himself 
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concerned.  If  this  objection  can  be  raised  against  his  ad¬ 
herents  in  Prance  or  Russia  with  a  greater  show  of  truth, 
we  need  not  be  surprised  thereat;  for  it  is  customary  with 
the  disciples  of  great  men  in  any  field  of  inquiry  to  imitate 
any  and  every  quality  of  their  master's  rather  than  his 
moderation.  But  if  St.  Martin  did  not  approve  of  the  then 
existing  state  of  his  Church  in  all  things,  and  especially 
complained  of  the  decline  of  religious  knowledge,  he  was 
justified,  to  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  wild  revolutionary 
spirit  and  general  complexion  of  the  age.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  misunderstanding  is  in  itself  blameable  and  calculated 
to  obstruct  those  religious  interests  he  had  so  sincerely  at 
heart ;  inasmuch  as  an  erroneous  impression  might  go 
forth  that  the  recognition  of  Divine  truth  is  exclusively 
based  on  internal  conviction  and  enlightenment,  and 
may  be  disjoined  from  positive  tradition  and  the  visible 
Church.  But  at  no  time  did  St.  Martin  really  set  up  any 
hostile  opposition  to  genuine  religious  inquiry.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  everywhere  expresses  a  wish  that  the  recognition 
of  truth  should  become  the  exclusive  property  and  instru¬ 
ment  of  religion,  and  be  joined  to  the  clerical  office ;  thus 
exalting,  rather  than  depreciating  its  value  by  the  standard 
then  in  vogue,  and  which  was  in  accordance  with  the  tenets 
of  that  sensuous  philosophy  he  had  never  ceased  to  combat, 
with  unabating  vigour.  All  this,  however,  concerns  externals 
only  ;  St.  Martin’s  doctrine  being  in  no  case  at  variance 
with  the  system  of  Catholic  belief,  but  rather  in  complete 
accordance  with  it,  as  his  philosophy  is  not  merely  Mosaic, 
but  truly  Christian.  In  its  peculiar  species,  and  partly  in 
its  origin,  it  is  connected  with  that  Oriental  Platonism 
which,  as  has  previously  been  remarked,  though  proscribed 
from  learned  halls  and  doctrinal  chairs  after  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  was  still  propagated  in  secret  and  upheld  by  private 
tradition.  The  most  lucid  and  perfect  representation  of 
it  throughout  the  range  of  Prench  literature  and  of  the 
present  age  is  contained  in  his  writings.  If  this  author, 
then,  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  invented  a 
new  system,  and  if  that  which  he  accepted  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  defective,  yet  it  cannot  but  be  a  remarkable  circum¬ 
stance  that,  at  a  time  when  Prance  was  wholly  given  up  to 
Atheism,  there  appeared  an  obscure  philosopher  whose  in- 
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dividual  and  undivided  attention  was  devoted  to  the  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Atheistic  doctrine,  and  who,  in  its  place,  established 
a  Divine  philosophy  based  on  holy  tradition  ;  and  we  must 
rejoice  to  see  that,  amongst  so  many  apologists  of  Catho¬ 
licism,  Count  de  Maistre  has  had  the  intelligence  to  perceive 
what  a  vast  store  of  knowledge,  if  rightly  applied,  had 
hitherto  remained  for  the  service  of  religion. 

The  exertions  of  Bonald  are  scarcely  less  remarkable, 
though  at  first  the  attention  they  commanded  was  limited  ; 
whilst  others,  at  the  commencement  of  the  century,  laboured 
to  restore  religion  only  as  a  political  necessity,  and  a 
national  creed,  this  learned  jurist  and  political  economist 
ventured  in  good  earnest,  and  from  hearty  conviction,  to 
found  the  theory  of  justice  on  God  alone,  and  to  reconcile 
statesmanship  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  In  a  rigidly 
philosophical  point  of  view  he  is  open  to  a  single  charge,  that 
of  intermixing  and  almost  identifying  reason  and  revelation, 
without  adequately  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  latter. 
Meanwhile,  it  had  been  customary  in  Drance  not  only  to 
disjoin  the  two,  but  likewise  to  set  them  in  diametrical  op¬ 
position  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  contact.  Many 
champions  of  religion  impaired  their  usefulness  by  an  indis¬ 
criminate  rejection  of  all  philosophy;  and  yet  dialectic 
reasoning  is  so  thoroughly  implanted  in  our  nature  that  if 
false  theories  are  really  to  be  exploded  it  can  be  effected 
only  by  the  substitution  of  more  genuine  ones.  Bonald 
errs  in  the  other  extreme,  since  he  altogether  desires  to  sub¬ 
ject  Christianity  to  the  reasoning  and  argumentative  faculties. 
Truth  herself,  when  confronting  error,  is  frequently  led  into 
extreme  views.  Accordingly,  it  need  create  no  surprise  that 
similar  infirmities  beset  St.  Martin  and  Bonald,  the  leading 
Drench  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  To  these  names 
may  be  added  that  of  Count  de  Maistre,  whose  views  are 
more  satisfactory  and  complete.  In  his  work  on  the  Pope 
he  has  explained  with  admirable  clearness  the  basis  of  the 
Catholic  Paith,  while  in  his  philosophical  Dialogues,  he  has 
brought  within  our  horizon,  the  most  sublime  views  of 
religious  science. 

Circumstances  have  not  hitherto  been  favourable  in 
England  to  a  radical  change  in  philosophy.  Such  great 
external  incidents  as  a  world-wide  commerce,  the  British 
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constitution,  India  and  continental  affairs,  exclusively  engage 
the  active  spirit  of  that  practical  people.  The  engrossing 
pursuits  of  a  gigantic  commerce  scarcely  admit  of  general 
philosophic  habits  of  investigation ;  hence  England  must  be 
content  with  ranking  subordinate  to  Erance  in  this  depart¬ 
ment.  Other  inducements,  too,  are  wanting  to  produce  a 
change  similar  to  that  obtaining  among  the  Erench,  viz., 
a  revolution,  political  or  intellectual,  immediately  preceding. 
Eight  sentiment  and  feeling  are  more  particularly  evinced 
in  Britain  by  maintaining  its  ancient  grandeur  in  unimpaired 
integrity,  and  by  more  deeply  fixing  it  in  massive  and 
solid  foundations.  It  is  true  there  has  been  no  lack  lately 
of  English  writers,  philosophers  and  orators,  first  of  their 
respective  kinds,  serving  as  monuments  of  British  genius, 
and  inaugurating  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  state  of  things  as  yet  scarcely  understood, 
whilst  former  conditions  are  fading  away.  Thus  Sir  William 
Jones,  one  of  the  ripest  of  English  scholars,  opened  up  to  suc¬ 
ceeding  students  a  new  mode  of  comprehending  oriental,  espe¬ 
cially  Indian  archaeology,  in  a  devout  spirit  of  inquiry,  affect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  humanity  and  the  truths  of  holy  Writ. 
This  very  experiment  of  Asiatic  inquiry,  if  pursued  with  en¬ 
ergy  and  spirit,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances,  would 
materially  tend  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  British  thought ;  ac¬ 
cess  to  sublime  philosophy  would  be  more  congenial  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen  by  way  of  practical  application  of  an  universal  his¬ 
tory  than  by  way  of  speculative  contemplation  solely.  Burke, 
that  consummate  statesman  and  orator,  shed  abroad  over 
the  whole  of  Europe,  and,  judging  from  the  frequent  use 
made  of  it,  over  Germany  especially,  a  copious  store  of 
political  sagacity  and  moral  experience  drawn  from  the 
primitive  source  of  all  political  wisdom.  He  was  the  deli¬ 
verer  of  his  age  when  it  was  involved  in  the  storms  of  Ee- 
volution,  and  without  maintaining  any  system  of  philosophy, 
he  saw  further  into  the  constitution  of  states,  and  into  reli¬ 
gion  as  the  bond  of  social  and  political  existence  than  any 
philosophy  could  have  done.  And  so  it  happened  that  whilst 
Erance  struggled  through  the  whirlpool  of  troublous  times, 
and  from  the  dark  abyss  of  intellectual  corruption  and 
infidelity  sought  the  light  of  eternal  truth,  England  afforded 
some  great  and  genial  illustrations  of  deep-rooted  positive 
principles  in  science  and  practical  life. 
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Eeteospect.— Geiiman  Philosophy. — Spinoza  and  Leib¬ 
nitz. — Language  and  Poetry  of  Germany  during 
THE  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries  ;  Luther, 
Hans  Sachs,  Jacob  Bo^hmen.— Opitz  and  the  Silesian 
School. — Degeneracy  of  Taste  after  the  Peace  of 
AVestphalia  :  Occasional  Poems.  —  German  Poets 

OF  THE  first  HALF  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CeNTURY. - 

Frederic  II. — Klopstock  :  the  Messiah  and  Nor¬ 
thern  Mythology. — AVieland’s  chivalrous  Poetry. 

• — Metrical  quantity  of  the  Ancients  adapted 
TO  THE  German  Language. — Defence  of  Ehyme. — 
Adelung,  Gottsched,  and  the  so-called  Golden 
Age. — First  Generation  of  Modern  German  Lite¬ 
rature,  OR  Period  of  the  Founders. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  superfluous  at  the  present  day  to 
combat  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  shade, 
as  it  were,  of  a  departed  enemy.  But  it  is  not  really  so, 
how  much  soever  outward  appearances  may  serve  to  favour 
the  opinion.  An  evil  is  by  no  means  wdiolly  eradicated 
because  it  is  less  visible.  In  England,  the  disease  never 
came  to  a  head,  and  could  not,  therefore,  receive  a  radical 
cure.  In  that  country,  as  in  France,  there  are  individual 
and  honourable  exceptions,  the  omens  of  a  better  time : 
glorious  and  refreshing  symptoms  of  the  restoration  and  in¬ 
exhaustible  energies  of  Truth.  But  is  the  general  tone  of 
thinking  altered,  especially  among  men  of  learning  and 
science  ?  By  no  means  :  in  France,  the  latter  class  still 
adopt  the  old  system  of  considering  the  world,  with  its 
varied  phenomena,  as  composed  of  corporeal  atoms  or  mole¬ 
cules  :  that  is  to  say,  they  take  a  material  view  of  things, 
one  which  cannot  fail  to  be  most  unsatisfactory  and  imprac¬ 
ticable.  Of  all  hypotheses,  materialism  is  at  once  the  most 
arbitrary  and  unsubstantial  for  the  interests  of  science,  and 
in  its  consequences  the  most  pernicious  to  the  vitality  of 
morals,  of  national  progress,  and  of  religion.  These  conse- 
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quences  may  not  indeed  be  so  openly  applied  to  practice, 
owing  to  increased  experience  and  circumspection:  yet  it  is 
painful  to  behold  men  of  science,  occupying  high  positions, 
so  far  below  zero  in  all  that  deserves  the  name  of  philosophy. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  abroad  :  notwithstanding  the 
return  of  public  opinion  to  the  right  path,  and  the  peculiar 
energ}'-  and  sincerity  characterizing  some  few  individuals  who 
walk  in  it.  In  Grermany,  the  prevalent  malady  of  the  age — 
false  philosophy  and  epidemic  rationalism — took  a  different 
course,  and  exhibited  features  milder  in  form  and  practically 
less  injurious  from  increased  artificiality.  It  would,  however, 
be  altogether  erroneous  to  suppose  that  Germany  was  exempt 
from  the  common  malady,  or  to  argue  from  a  changed  or 
disguised  exterior  that  the  infection  was  not  substantially 
identical,  emanating  from  the  self-same  source.  Coarse 
materialism  and  the  shallow  atomic  theory  were  never, 
indeed,  able  to  strike  deep  root  in  the  German  mind  :  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  rationalism  so  deadening  to  the  faculties 
became  dominant  in  theology,  and  produced  there  a  false 
illumination,  as  in  the  (Schools  a  restless  love  of  systems  and 
empty  formulas  was  the  form  which  the  malady  assumed  in 
the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  ordinary  thinkers  and  in  the 
lower  regions  of  intellectual  life.  But  if  some  few  men  of 
commanding  genius,  tearing  asunder  the  web  of  abstract 
rationalism,  discovered  both  the  beginning  and  the  end,  from 
which  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  the  earnest  inquirer 
to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  path  of  Bevelation  and  Divine 
truth :  still,  there  were  many  distinguished  minds  who  only 
exchanged  the  errors  of  rationalism  for  a  dreamy  pantheism. 
This  new  evil,  being  of  a  more  subtle  nature,  is  confined  to 
the  higher  regions  of  intellect,  and  bars  the  way  to  Truth 
and  Christian  philosophy  :  whilst  the  illiterate  herd  are  ready, 
at  the  slightest  prompting,  to  relapse  into  the  old  formulas 
of  empty  abstraction  under  its  heterogeneous  modifications. 
But  both  these  evils,  the  common  and  the  more  refined, 
though  not  so  startling  as  thorough  obduracy  or  unmitigated 
confusion  of  intellectual  life,  as  evinced  in  the  English  and 
Erench  schools  of  philosophy,  are  of  suldcient  magnitude  to 
forbid  the  idea  that  Germany  has  been  wholly  free  from 
aberrations  of  this  sort ;  against  which  the  highest  fiights  of 
genius  are  not,  of  themselves,  any  valid  security. 
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If  German  philosophy  did  not  at  once  fall  into  such  violent 
extremes  as  that  of  France,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  general 
popular  regard  for  the  national  welfare,  as  was  the  case  in 
England :  for  this  feeling  could  hardly  be  engendered  in  a 
nation  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states.  The 
most  that  can  he  affirmed  of  this  intricate  polity  of  several 
disjoined  states  is  that,  whilst  eminently  favourable  to  the 
formal  and  hair-splitting  subtleties  of  jurisprudence,  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  instilling  into  established  formulas  a  spirit  of 
judicial  integrity ;  as  also  in  checking,  to  some  degree, 
avowed  theories  of  decided  injustice,  such  as  those  of  Macchia- 
velli  or  Hobbes  :  until,  eventually,  the  practice  of  the  age  he  - 
came  bolder  and  paved  the  way  for  those  fearful  theories.  The 
mainstay  of  philosophy  in  Germany,  and  that  which  most  of 
all  tended,  at  first,  to  preserve  it  from  the  adoption  of  graver 
errors,  was  more  especially  the  fact  of  its  inheriting  numerous 
reminiscences  of  the  older  philosophy,  and  preserving  that 
thread  of  connexion  with  it  which  had  been  severed  and  lost 
sight  of  both  ill  England  and  France.  In  this  respect, 
Leibnitz  was  of  especial  benefit  to  his  country  :  though  even 
he  may  be  compared  to  a  physician  seeking  to  prevent  for  a 
time  the  violent  outbreaks  of  a  virulent  disorder,  by  means 
of  palliatives,  rather  than  attempting  a  radical  cure.  His 
philosophy,  nevertheless,  since  he  was  profound  as  well  as 
thoughtful,  contained  reminiscences  suggestive  of  the  past. 
The  more  his  hypotheses  resembled  ingenious  methods  for 
solving  antiquated  problems,  the  more  they  served  to  incite 
future  inquirers,  possessing  courage,  genius,  and  inspi¬ 
ration,  to  explore  all  the  labyrinths  of  thouglit,  and 
the  mysteries  of  knowledge.  Chronologically  speaking,  he 
belongs  to  the  transition-period,  when  the  philosophy  of  the 
seventeenth  century  trenched  upon  that  of  the  eighteenth, 
one  of  the  most  important  eras  of  the  human  mind. 
But  since  both  he  and  his  philosophy  were  almost  confined 
to  Germany,  making  a  very  faint  impression  on  France  and 
England,  I  have  deferred  mentioning  him  until  now.  So, 
also,  in  the  case  of  his  opponent,  Spinoza,  the  efiect  of 
whose  doctrines  was  but  little  evident  in  his  own  country,* 
any  more  than  in  France  and  England,  whilst  it  was  most 

*  This  philosopher  was  horn  at  Amsterdam,  in  1632,  of  Portuguese 
parents. —  Transl.  note. 
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sensibly  felt  in  Germany.  Spinoza’s  fundamental  error — 
that  of  confounding  God  with  the  world,  inasmuch  as  he 
denies  the  independence  and  substantiality  of  all  indi¬ 
vidual  being,  discerning  in  the  same  merely  so  many  varied 
manifestations  of  the  power  and  energy  of  One,  Eternal,  All- 
comprehensive  Being — virtually  abolishes  Eeligion.  Eor  in 
depriving  God  of  personal  attributes  and  man  of  liberty,  he 
in  reality  declares  immorality,  falsehood,  and  irreligion,  to 
be  nothing  but  mere  appearances,  and  thus  removes  the 
essential  difference  between  good  and  evil.  This  error  is  in 
such  close  affinity  with  mere  natural  reason  as  perhaps  to 
constitute  the  earliest  which  immediately  followed  original 
Truth:  only  that  Spinoza  reduced  Pantheism  to  a  more 
scientific  form.  This  by-path  is  one  to  which  even  scientific 
reason,  when  seeking  to  attain  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth 
by  purely  unassisted  means,  is  so  prone,  that  Descartes, 
from  whose  system  that  of  Spinoza  more  immediately  pro¬ 
ceeded,  was  only  saved  from  falling  over  the  precipice  at 
whose  brink  he  stood  by  his  want  of  depth  and  decision. 
And  here  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  confounding  the 
error  and  the  man.  It  frequently  happens  that  he  who 
is  the  first  to  point  to  a  new  path  of  error,  or  to  traverse 
it  to  the  end  with  determination  and  decision,  is  far  less 
objectionable  than  his  successors,  who  adopt  a  route 
equally  wrong  with  hesitating  vacillation.  Spinoza’s  moral 
theory,  though  not  that  of  Christianity,  for  he  was  not  a 
Christian  himself,  is  pure  and  noble  as  that  of  the  Stoics  of 
antiquity,  if  not  superior.  "What  is  so  much  to  his  advan¬ 
tage  when  contrasted  with  opponents  who  do  not  understand 
or  feel  his  depth,  or  with  those  who,  half  unconsciously,  have 
;  entered  on  similar  paths  of  error,  is  not  merely  the  scientific 
'  clearness  and  decision  of  his  mode  of  thought  but  that  his 
whole  system  seems  cast  in  one  mould  ;  as  he  thought,  so  he 
felt.  Ilis  cannot  be  termed  the  worship  of  Nature,  such  as 
I  fires  the  bosom  of  the  poet,  the  artist,  or  the  naturalist ; 

!  still  less  is  it  real  love  or  devotion,  for  how  could  this  feeling 

i  find  any  congenial  object  of  regard  in  the  absence  of  faith  in 

i  a  personal  God  ?  An  all-penetrating  feeling  of  the  Infinite 
is  especially  associated  with  all  his  sentiments,  and  lifts  him 
i  above  the  world  of  sense.  Every  decisive  error  which  is 
'  fundamentally  wrong  is  equally  exceptionable,  and  it  migh+- 
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appear  as  though  no  graduated  scale  could  he  formed 
under  such  circumstances.  Yet  if  a  comparison  be  in¬ 
stituted  between  Spinoza’s  error  and  the  atheism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  a  great  distinction  will  at  once  become 
apparent.  This  material  philosophy,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
which  endeavours  to  explain  all  things  by  matter,  and  assigns 
the  foremost  place  to  sense,  is  so  grievous  an  error  as  almost 
to  sink  below  the  region  of  humanity.  Seldom  is  it  the 
good  fortune  of  individuals  who  have  once  fallen  into  this 
abyss  to  give  any  promise  of  escape  from  it ;  though  it  may 
easily  happen  that  a  whole  nation  or  an  age  may  revolt  from 
the  philosophy  of  sense  after  having  seen  its  moral  conse¬ 
quences  unfolded  in  all  their  deformity.  The  lofty  spiritual¬ 
ism  of  Spinoza’s  theory  may,  on  the  other  hand,  disclose  to 
the  active  and  searching  inquirer  many  routes  whereby  the 
path  of  truth  is  to  be  regained.  It  cannot,  however,  be  de¬ 
nied  that  a  species  of  error  which  is  calculated  to  ensnare 
the  noblest  intellects  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  insidious 
and  ruinous:  the  direct  results  may  be  practically  less  per¬ 
nicious,  but  the  seeds  of  mischief  are  all  the  more  deeply 
rooted,  and  will  sooner  or  later  entail  destructive  effects  upon 
a  whole  nation  or  age,  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  disease 
in  the  human  body  when  it  has  seized  on  the  most  vital 
parts.  Such  was  that  refined  Pantheism,  a  mental  disorder 
threatening  the  very  citadel  of  life,  which  assumed  a  variety 
of  shapes  in  Germany.  Now  it  appears  in  a  magical  exu¬ 
berance  of  enthusiastic  fancy,  now  critically  weighing,  dis¬ 
cerning,  and  recognizing  individual  points  as  historical  facts, 
though  thoroughly  comprehending  the  whole  ;  whilst  occa¬ 
sionally  it  is  found  half  hidden  in  the  worn-out  paradoxes  of 
dialectic  ingenuity.  Thereby  all  sense  of  truth  is  perma¬ 
nently  and  generally  undermined,  and  the  faculty  of  ascer¬ 
taining  and  grasping  w^hat  is  positively  divine :  as  also  the 
solid  certainties  of  life  and  perception  as  a  whole,  are  in¬ 
volved  in  common  ruin.  This  doom  can  only  be  met  or  averted 
by  a  truly  Christian  philosophy  such  as  Leibnitz  constructed, 
both  in  idea  and  design  the  most  perspicuous  at  this  epoch. 
He  may  justly,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  crown  and 
summit  of  the  older  European  school  of  modern  philoso¬ 
phy,  exclusively  appertaining  to  no  one  nation :  the  circle 
of  which  is  formed  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Spinoza,  and 
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himself.  It  would  have  been  well  if  the  track  of  these 
eminent  explorers  had  been  pursued  further  with  constancy 
and  assiduous  zeal.  Leibnitz  undoubtedly  left  the  Idea  of  his 
philosophic  system  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  accordingly  he 
was  unable  completely  to  overcome  the  evil  which  even  in 
his  time  lurked  under  the  guise  of  strictly  inclusive  isolation, 
though  he  perceived  it  in  the  germ,  and  aimed  at  its  de¬ 
struction. 

The  system  of  Leibnitz  in  many  respects  refers  to  that 
of  Spinoza.  It  is  essentially  militant  almost  throughout, 
though  it  does  not  always  take  a  polemic  form.  Tet  it  every¬ 
where  counteracts  the  existing  philosophy  of  the  age,  rebut¬ 
ting  its  objections,  solving  doubts,  supplying  deficiencies, 
adapting  itself  to  the  spirit  and  exigencies  of  the  times,  and 
mediating  generally.  Larely  is  its  action  independent,  or 
absolute.  Bayle,  the  literary  sceptic,  and  Locke  the  founder 
of  the  sensuous  philosophy,  were  his  principal  antagonists, 
not  to  speak  of  other  and  more  personal  controversies.  But 
at  the  head  of  all  these  opponents  Spinoza  stands  in 
marked  pre-eminence ;  with  him  Leibnitz  contends  as 
with  some  invisible  yet  formidable  opponent,  even  when 
he  does  not  mention  him  by  name.  In  like  manner  he 
has  omitted  to  enumerate  several  philosophers  with  whose 
opinions  he  coincides,  and  who  were  not  so  well  known 
to  fame:  he  is  also  silent  as  to  the  actual  sources  whence 
he  often  drew  his  arguments.  Definitely  to  avow  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  infinite  world  of  spirits,  of  which  the  world 
of  sense  is  a  mere  external  covering,  was  not  in  keeping 
with  his  characteristic  features.  The  doctrine  of  innate 
ideas,  such  as  he  conceived,  leads  to  a  system  of  abstract 
notions  to  be  imagined  as  though  indigenous  or  impressed 
upon  the  intellect  in  the  shape  of  a  lifeless  plan,  rather  than 
to  be  perceived  as  the  inner  working  of  a  living  spirit. 
The  doctrine  of  unconscious  conceptions  might  introduce  the 
inquirer  to  a  nearer  route  leading  to  this  end  :  inasmuch  as 
the  acknowledgment  that  our  consciousness  is  incomplete, 
or  in  other  words  that  we  are  only  half  aware  of  our  own 
consciousness,  the  other  half  being  hidden  from  our  eyes, 
constitutes  at  least  the  first  step  toAvards  penetrating  the 
mysteries,  the  secret  laboratory  of  the  soul.  Thus  in  the 
world  of  sense  the  stars  at  night  correctly  inform  us  re- 
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specting  the  luminary  of  day  and  its  true  course.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hypothesis  started  by  Leibnitz,  namely,  that 
all  objects  of  sense  are  a  mere  confused  chaos  composed  of 
simple  essences  or  monads,  lying  in  a  dormant  state  and  as 
yet  undeveloped  to  complete  consciousness — is  much  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  atomic  theory  of  Epicurus  and  of 
modern  atheism,  and  after  all  constitutes  only  a  sort  of  un¬ 
successful  medium  between  it  and  the  perfect  recognition  of 
a  spiritual  world.  Again,  his  mode  of  solving  the  chief  dif¬ 
ficulty  which  bafiled  the  philosophy  of  his  time,  in  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  connection  subsisting  between  spirit  and 
matter,  is  but  an  ingenious  artifice.  In  assuming  that  the 
Creator  had  originally  brought  both  into  harmonious  unison, 
as  a  skilful  mechanician  might  contrive  to  do  in  the  case  of 
two  time-pieces,  his  argument  is  based  on  the  presumption 
that  this  world  is  nothing  more  than  an  artistic  mechanical 
contrivance.  His  celebrated  Tlieodicee,  or  vindication  of 
God,  a  treatise  affording  an  explanation  relative  to  the  unde¬ 
niable  amount  ;of  wickedness  and  evil  present  in  the  world, 
is  a  reply  to  a  question  which  will  always  force  itself  on 
natural  reason.  It  is  couched  in  the  dexterous  terms  of  a 
practised  diplomatist,  whose  business  it  is  on  all  occasions  to 
bring  into  prominent  relief  the  points  most  favourable  to  his 
sovereign,  and  studiously  to  abstain  from  entering  on  those 
topics  wdiich,  seemingly  or  really,  tell  against  his  interests. 
It  is  altogether  impossible  for  mere  rational  philosophy  to 
answer  the  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  evil  and  the 
imperfections  of  the  world  without  either  totally  ignoring 
their  existence  in  defiance  of  common  sense,  or  ascribing 
them  to  the  handiwork  of  the  Almighty  himself,  which  is  re¬ 
volting  to  all  right  feelings.  But  the  theory  of  Leibnitz  which 
elicited  the  most  pointed  shafts  of  Voltaire’s  satire,  namely, 
the  assertion  that  this  world  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,* 
has  found  its  counterpart,  in  our  own  day,  in  the  views  of  a 
celebrated  thinker :  who,  referring  all  things  to  self,  holds 
that  the  world  was  fashioned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  exer¬ 
cising  and  developing  the  energies  of  human  intellect:  to 
which  end  any  world,  howsoever  devised  and  constructed, 
would  have  served  in  a  manner  at  least  equally  efficient. 
But  neither  this  extremely  Spartan,  nor  that  ingenious 

*  This  theory  is  sometimes  called  Optimism. — Transl.  note. 
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and  diplomatic,  reply  can  avail  to  satisfy  philosophy  or  the 
feelings.  With  admiration  we  observe,  from  a  recently 
published  dogmatic  work  composed  by  Leibnitz,*  how 
thorough  and  lucid  were  his  views  of  religion  and  a  scheme 
of  faith.  Yet  the  loftiest  and  profoundest  idea  discoverable 
throughout  his  fragmentary  knowledge,  (which  Lessing, 
with  such  correct  feeling  rendered  especially  prominent,)  is 
the  sentiment  of  an  ever-increasing  perfectibility  of  the 
world  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  or  the  advancing  glorification 
of  God  in  the  eternal  progress  of  his  creatures  from  one 
degree  of  brightness  to  a  higher.  This  idea,  in  reference  to 
improvement  in  metaphysical  knowledge,  forms  the  actual 
living  centre  of  Christian  Levelation,  just  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Fall  constituted  the  principal  mystery  of  the  Mosaic 
Dispensation.  Of  the  small  number  of  those  philosophers 
who  have  elevated  their  contemplation  to  the  recognition  and 
acknowledgment  of  Levelation,  the  majority  have  stopped 
short  at  Mosaic  tradition,  whose  doctrine  of  the  Fall  un¬ 
assisted  human  reason  would  never  have  fathomed  had  not 
the  most  remote  antiquity  been  familiar  with  it,  from  the 
traditions  of  a  primeval  world.  This  doctrine,  although  it  is 
the  very  foundation  and  beginning  of  all  true  knowledge, 
derives  its  genuine  importance  and  significancy  from  the 
other  Idea,  to  which  Leason  is  enabled  to  conceive  and 
imagine  something  analogous,  according  to  the  indefinite 
notion  of  a  progressive  perfection,  which  is  so  frequently 
misapplied  in  the  affairs  of  ordinary  practical  life.  But  this 
idea  does  not  attain  perfect  metaphysical  clearness  without 
the  aid  of  the  Christian  Levelation,  since  that  aloue  can 
give  us  a  clear  insight  and  conviction  of  the  perfect  and 
illustrious  glory  of  creation  as  consequent  on  the  Fall. 
Leibnitz  may  rather  be  supposed  to  have  constructed  this 
idea  on  mathematical  principles  than  to  have  prosecuted 
and  exhausted  it  in  all  its  religious  profundity.  The  more 
distinctly  intelligible  his  plan  of  a  peculiar  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy  becomes,  the  more  is  it  to  be  lamented  that  his  design 
remained  unfinished,  and  that  his  enlightened  mind  did  not 

*  Leibnitzen’s  System  der  Theologde,  nacb  dem  manuscripte  von  Ilan- 
iiovei' lateinisclii'n  text  zur  seite)  ins  Deutsche  iibersetzt  von  Dr, 
liii'S  und  Dr,  Weis,  «kc.  Dritte  veruiehrte  Aullage  ;  Mainz,  1825. 
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rise  above  the  abstract  conceptions  and  associations  of  his 
age  to  the  vital  knowlege  of  Truth. 

The  Leibnitzian  notions  respecting  Space  and  Time,  more 
particularly  prove  how  completely  the  views  of  a  loftier 
philosophy  were  lost  sight  of  in  his  day,  or  at  least  how 
essentially  they  differed  from  the  theories  then  prevalent. 
The  older  philosophy  recognized  Space  to  be  the  infinite 
theatre  of  God’s  glory,  and  Time  the  living  pulsation  of 
eternal  Love  :  holding  both,  according  to  their  original  and 
not  yet  perverted  nature,  to  constitute  the  vital  organs  of 
Divine  creativeness — the  expanding,  all-embracing  wings  of 
the  Almighty’s  manifestations.  Even  the  natural  man, 
however  sensuous,  is  lost  in  endless  amazement,  and  feels 
himself  directly  transported  to  the  regions  of  Divinity  on 
contemplating  the  idea  of  space,  vast  and  immeasureable, 
yet  capable  of  being  comprehended  in  imagination.  An  in¬ 
finite  depth  opens  up  to  his  inward  view,  like  the  rich  ful¬ 
ness  of  life  itself,  when  from  the  present  moment  he  looks 
back  at  the  past,  and  then  forward  into  the  vista  of  future 
years.  In  Space  and  Time,  Leibnitz  however,  beheld  nothing 
more  than  the  order  and  arrangement  of  things  co-existing 
or  consecutive.  After  this  manner,  meaningless  and  inani¬ 
mate  conceptions  gradually  supplanted  living  right  feelings 
in  all  that  is  most  calculated  to  lift  man  above  the  world  of 
sense.  His  philosophy  became  a  prevalent  sect  in  the 
Schools  of  Germany  through  the  instrumentality  of  Wolf : 
this  observation  will  suffice  to  characterize  it.  A  sect  bear¬ 
ing  upon  active  life  is  distinguished  by  the  direction  it 
takes  and  the  influence  it  exercises.  But  when  immured 
within  the  restricted  confines  of  the  Schools,  the  spirit  of  sect 
is  wont  to  manifest  itself  much  after  the  same  fashion  in  all 
ages  :  continuing  to  be  a  dead  formula,  whether  Aristotle  or 
Descartes,  Leibnitz  or  Kant,  be  the  master  who  lends  the 
impress  of  a  name  to  stamp  conceptions  that  were  truly 
living  thoughts  in  the  mind  of  their  discoverer,  but  now 
are  only  passed  about  as  lifeless  forms.  Meanwhile,  Ger¬ 
many  was  at  least  saved  from  the  still  more  pernicious  sec¬ 
tarian  spirit  of  atheistic  philosophy  of  the  senses,  which  is 
so  destructive  of  life  in  the  soul :  nor  was  the  pedantry  of 
formulas  of  any  long  existence.  Though  for  the  most  part 
composing  in  Latin  or  French,  Leibnitz  had  nevertheless 
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imparted  a  rnYw  impulse  to  the  scientific  study  of  the  history 
and  language  of  G-ermany ;  Wolf,  too,  gave  meritorious 
encouragement  to  the  cultivation  of  the  language  by  his 
O'wn  example.  He  -vras  soon  followed  by  others,  who, 
though  trained  in  the  school  of  Wolfian  philosophy,  were 
yet  in  a  certain  measure  independent  thinkers.  These,  then, 
aided  by  some  few  leading  poets,  were  the  first  to  raise  the 
German  language  from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had 
sunk,  until  Klopstock  founded  a  new  era  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  became  the  actual  father  of 
the  present  German  literature. 

Before  I  proceed  to  Klopstock,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
brief  retrospective  glance  at  the  interval  between  old  and 
new  German  literature.  It  is  true,  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries  contributed  but  a  limited  number  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  writers  who  employed  the  German  language  as 
the  channel  of  their  thoughts,  but  they  were  so  much  the 
more  remarkable  and  extraordinary.  It  has  already  been 
shewn  how  mediaeval  chivalrous  poetry  and  art  fell  into  obli¬ 
vion  during  the  disputes  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whilst 
during  the  civil  wars  of  that  and  the  succeeding  age,  the 
very  language  itself  became  demoralized.  There  was  yet 
one  remedy  for  this  widely- spreading  disorder,  and  a  set-off 
against  the  loss  of  the  older  treasures  of  language,  in  the 
German  version  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  all  thorough  philological  critics  consider  this  trans¬ 
lation  as  the  normal  text  and  standard  of  High- German 
classic  expression,  and  that  not  Klopstock  alone,  but  many 
more  authors  of  the  first  celebrity  have  modelled  their  style 
directly  in  this  mould,  and  have  drawn  from  this  source. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  other  modern  tongue  has  adopted 
so  many  Biblical  terms  and  phrases,  and  introduced  them 
into  common  language.  My  own  opinion  quite  coincides 
with  that  of  the  critics  who  hold  this  circumstance  to  be 
most  felicitous,  to  which  I  think  I  am  justified  in  ascribing 
some  portion  of  that  continuous  intellectual  energy,  life,  and 
simplicity,  which  preeminently  characterize  the  diction  of 
our  most  distinguished  German  writers.  Whatsoever  either 
catholic  or  protestant  scholars  may  discover  to  be  censurable 
in  Luther’s  version,  is  really  restricted  to  individual  pas¬ 
sages,  which  he  has  interpreted  according  to  the  spirit  of  his 
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teaching  in  a  manner  differing  from  that  of  the  earlier  doctors 
of  the  church,  or  in  certain  points  of  history,  physics,  or 
geography,  in  which  he  was  without  the  necessary  helps. 
But  the  more  that  attempts  have  been  multiplied,  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  to  make  the  Bible  subsidiary  to  the  so- 
called  friends  of  enlightenment  by  means  of  rational  and  ex¬ 
planatory  translations,  an  attempt  that  has  found  favour 
even  with  professed  Catholics,  the  more  has  the  excellence  of 
the  old- German  version  been  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  abandoned  this  fashionable  folly.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  work  is  not  Luther’s  alone,  having  originated,  as  is  well 
known,  in  a  selection  of  the  best  from  among  several  extant 
versions,  and  he  was  assisted  in  his  explanations  by  various 
learned  friends,  more  especially  by  Melancthon.  IN’ever- 
theless,  his  merit  is  incontestable  on  the  score  of  energetic 
language,  peculiar  genius,  and  forcible  German  expression. 
His  original  writings  are  replete  with  eloquence  rarely 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  any  nation  for  centuries.  As  may 
be  expected,  this  eloquence  is  marked  by  all  those  qualities 
which  are  excusable  in  revolutionary  times.  But  this  force 
of  revolutionary  eloquence  so  peculiar  to  Luther  is  not 
confined  to  his  half-political  works  which  pointedly  bear  on 
public  life :  as,  for  instance,  his  “  Address  to  the  German 
Nobility  but  in  all  the  w^orks  he  has  left  behind  him  it  is 
sufficiently  perceptible :  in  almost  all  of  them  the  mighty 
struggle  going  on  wfithin  him  is  laid  bare  to  observation. 
There  are,  as  it  were,  tw'o  worlds  contending  wfith  each  other 
for  the  soul  of  this  truly  great  man  so  richly  endow^ed  by 
God  and  nature.  His  waitings  uniformly  exhibit  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  contest  betw'eeu  light  and  darkness ;  between  a 
firm  and  immovable  faith,  and  the  fierceness  of  his  own 
unsubdued  passion ;  in  a  word,  between  God  and  himself. 
Of  the  choice  he  made  between  these  diverging  paths, 
of  the  use  to  wLich  he  applied  his  w^onderful  faculties, 
opinion  must  still  vary  as  much  as  ever.  As  regards  my 
personal  judgment  in  the  matter,  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
his  w  ritings,  like  his  life,  produce  but  one  impression,  namely, 
the  sympathy  usually  felt  wdien  a  commanding  and  sublime 
intellect  is  led  astray  by  over-confidence  in  its  own  strength. 
His  powder  and  greatness  of  mind,  irrespective  of  their  appli¬ 
cation  and  development,  seem  to  me  never  to  have  been 
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fully  appreciated  by  any  of  his  modern  adherents  and 
admirers.  His  coadjutors  consisted,  for  the  most,  of  merely 
learned,  moderate,  enlightened  men  of  the  ordinary  stamp. 
He  it  was  to  whose  modelling  hands  the  destiny  of  those 
times,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  was,  humanly  speaking, 
committed :  for  he  was  the  man  who  decided  everything  in 
his  age  and  nation. 

Luther  was  essentially  a  popular  author.  Ho  other 
country  in  modern  Europe  has  possessed  so  many  remark¬ 
able,  comprehensive,  powerful,  and  intellectually  important 
popular  writers  as  Grermany.  How  inferior  soever  the 
higher  classes  of  G-ermany  may  have  been  during  some  ages 
to  those  of  other  lands,  or  how  late  soever  they  may  have 
attained  to  a  fair  standard  of  refinement :  in  no  other  coun¬ 
try  did  the  people,  as  a  whole,  evince  so  great  a  degree  of 
general  mental  power  from  the  earliest  times  on  record,  or 
so  much  of  that  natural  energy  which  lies  in  the  depths  of 
humanity.  It  is  an  old  saying  that  the  power  of  kings  is  of 
Divine  institution ;  it  is  likewise  an  observation  incidental 
to  all  time  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 
Both,  if  rightly  understood,  are  perfectly  true.  Woe  to 
them  wdio  would  misinterpret  or  confound  this  voice  of  God ! 
Compassion  is  due  to  those  who,  devoted  to  an  idle,  lifeless, 
political  system,  fancy  they  can  lead  the  people  according  to 
their  own  selfish  and  sordid  maxims  ;  the  people,  more  keenly 
alive  to  the  real  nature  of  their  projects  than  is  commonly 
supposed,  are  not  easily  thus  misled.  But  they  are  guilty 
of  a  most  heinous  offence  who  wantonly,  and  for  destructive 
purposes,  venture  to  set  in  motion  that  natural  popular 
energy,  in  its  origin  so  worthy  of  respect  and  honour:  a  power 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  terrible  in  its  operations  when¬ 
ever  it  is  diverted  from  its  only  legitimate  object  —faithful 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  And  narrow  must  be  the 
judgment  of  those  who  ignore  the  existence  of  this  energy, 
because  they  cannot  estimate  it  aright,  or  who  think  it  can 
be  destroyed  where  it  has  endured  from  the  beginning 
throughout  ages,  as  in  Germany,  simply  because,  like  many 
other  hidden  faculties  of  nature,  it  is  manifested  only  on 
rare  occasions. 

Hot  only  did  religion  furnish  scope  and  opportunity  to 
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exercise  the  talents  of  Luther  and  other  popular  writers  of 
Protestant  G-ermany,  but  even  poetry  and  philosophy 
engaged  their  attention.  In  illustration  of  my  remark,  I 
will  only  select  from  a  host  of  names  two  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  :  the  celebrated  Meister-S'dnger  of  Nlirnberg,  and 
the  well-known  Christian  thinker  and  seer,  w'ho  in  the  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  war  passed  under  the  name  of  the 
“Teutonic  Philosopher,”  in  Protestant  countries  and  the 
north  of  Europe  generally. 

Germany  is  exceedingly  rich  in  popular  lays  and  poems. 
The  poetry  is  generally  of  two  kinds :  consisting  partly  of 
songs,  scattered  fragmentary  relics  of  the  lost  poetry  of  early 
heroic  chivalry,  of  which  the  tradition  has  been  interrupted 
by  revolutions  or  supplanted  by  the  modern  economy  of  civil 
life.  Partly,  its  character  is  of  a  rougher  external  cast,  such 
as  is  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  a  guild  or  craft,  though  not 
destitute  of  inventive  spirit :  and  this  constitutes  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  later  German  popular  poetry.  In  minstrelsy, 
as  in  daily  life,  Hans  Sachs*  of  Niirnberg  was  a  W’orking 
man.  He  was  not  only  the  most  copious  but  also  the  most 
forcible  in  his  own  style  of  art,  particularly  witty,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  strong  common  sense  :  compared  with  early  authors 
in  the  literature  of  other  countries,  he  is  more  inventive  than 
Chaucer,  richer  than  Marot,  and  more  poetical  than  either. 
As  regards  his  diction,  the  rich  mine  of  treasure  he  has 
bequeathed  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  yet  made  the 
most  of. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Jacob  Bcehmen,t  the  “  Teutonic 
philosopher,”  commonly  so  ill-treated  at  the  hands  of  littera¬ 
teurs.  Indeed,  they  frankly  profess  to  be  equally  ignorant  of 
his  merits  and  demerits ;  but  they  are  likewise  in  the  dark 
respecting  the  external  relations  of  the  man,  his  connection 
with  his  age,  the  circumstances  attending  the  dissemination 

*  Born  in  1494  at  Niirnberg'.  Having  completed  his  apprenticeship, 
he  set  up  as  a  shoemaker.  He  is  distinguished  for  wit,  grace,  and  inven¬ 
tive  genius.  Luther  is  the  theme  of  one  of  his  compositions. 

t  A  noted  mystic,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Behmenists,  horn  at  Gorlitz, 
in  Lusatia,  1575,  and,  like  Hans  Sachs,a  shoemaker  by  trade.  His  works 
wei'e  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  AVm.  Law,  and  published  with  a 
Life  in  4  vols.  4to.  Lond.  1764-81. 
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of  his  own  opinions,  and  others  like  them.  I  have  previously 
alluded  to  the  inconsistency  involved  in  a  superficial  diffu¬ 
sion  of  lifeless  formulas  among  the  learned  and  educated, 
and  throughout  literature  in  general,  whilst  genuine  profound 
philosophy  is  consigned  to  the  uncertain  care  of  secret  asso¬ 
ciations  or  of  individuals,  or  to  enthusiasts  from  among  the 
lower  orders.  Such,  however,  was  the  case  at  that  time  both 
in  Protestant  Germany  and  in  England.  Jacob  Boehmen  was 
regarded  as  a  visionary.  But  even  if  it  w^ere  satisfactorily 
established  that  imagination  had  a  greater  share  in  his  lucu¬ 
brations  than  a  scientific  intellect,  it  must  at  least  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  faculty  of  fancy  resident  in  this  singular 
genius  was  richly  endowed  and  enlightened.  If,  on  that 
account,  he  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  poet,  and  compared 
with  other  Christian  bards  wdio  have  attempted  to  depict 
supernatural  themes,  Milton,  Klopstock,  Dante,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  have  all  but  surpassed  them  in  imaginative  fulness 
and  depth  of  feeling,  and  to  be  scarcely  their  inferior  in  point 
of  individual  passages  of  poetic  beauty  and  expression.  The 
springs  of  Nature  are  accessible  to  every  gentle  pious  heart, 
for  her  inmost  being  is  closely  connected  with  the  life-stream 
of  the  human  soul :  and  perhaps  much  is  clear  and  transpa¬ 
rent  to  child-like  vision  that  is  clouded,  as  with  a  sevenfold 
covering,  when  sought  to  be  view^ed  through  the  telescopes 
and  artistic  contrivances  of  the  scientific  inquirer.  Eor 
viewing  nature  there  is,  too,  a  peculiar  revelation  contained 
in  the  immediate  emotions  of  internal  life.  After  long 
wearisome  research  into  matters  appertaining  to  Divine 
knowledge,  our  own  times  are  returning  more  and  more  to 
this  lucid  simplicity  of  faith.  Much  in  the  same  way,  philo¬ 
sophy  will  have  to  revert,  in  our  day,  to  those  primary 
sources  of  inner  contemplation,  and  of  natural  faculties 
neither  disturbed  nor  misled  by  civilization,  but  vigorous  and 
piercing,  when  considering  not,  indeed,  the  Creator  himself, 
but  the  foremost  glory  of  his  creation — Man.  Although 
the  highest  mental  illumination,  with  many  elevating  opera¬ 
tions  of  grace,  will  be  always  wanting  to  the  Christian  phi¬ 
losopher  who  is  not  within  the  pale  of  the  Church,  yet 
we  must  take  into  consideration  whether  his  separation  from 
it  proceeds  from  a  perverse  tendency  of  his  own  mind,  or 
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is  occasioned  only  by  the  accident  of  his  birth.  ’Whatever 
deficiencies  or  philosophical  errors,  arising  in  some  measure 
from  misconception,  may  be  observable  in  the  doctrines  of 
Jacob  Boehmen,  the  historian  of  the  German  language  must 
not  omit  his  name,  since  few  authors  of  his  time  have  better 
displayed  its  resources.  In  addition  to  great  intellectual 
wealth,  his  style  is  marked  by  pliant  vigour  and  copious 
originality,  that  ceased  to  be  manifest,  in  the  same  degree, 
on  the  termination  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  and  that  are 
nowhere  found  now  that  artistic  refinement,  external  smooth¬ 
ness,  and  imitation  of  foreign  forms  of  expression,  have 
changed  the  character  of  our  language. 

It  was  about  the  same  period  of  the  Thirty  Years’  war,  so 
destructive  in  its  later  effects,  yet  so  quickening  to  mental 
energy  while  it  raged,  that  Opitz,  of  Silesia,  explored  a  new 
path  in  German  culture,  poetry,  and  language,  in  which  he 
had  numerous  followers.  He  more  immediately  attached 
himself  to  the  genius  of  the  Hutch  who,  at  that  time,  pos¬ 
sessed  a  Hugo  Grotius,  and  were  not  only  the  most  learned 
and  enlightened  of  all  Protestant  States,  but  had  also  made 
considerable  progress  in  poetic  pursuits,  and  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  native  tragedies,  modelled  after  the  antique,  long 
prior  to  the  celebrated  tragic  poets  of  Prance  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  The  real  merits  of  Opitz,  however,  do  not  con¬ 
sist  in  his  gleanings  from  foreign  nations,  such  as  the  Hutch, 
or  the  pastoral  romances  of  the  Spaniards  ;  nor  were  his  dra¬ 
matic  efforts  in  free  translation  or  imitation  from  the  Greek 
or  Italian  stage  crowned  with  any  signal  success.  Even  in 
the  case  of  his  own  lyrical,  mixed,  and  didactic  verse,  to  be 
correctly  judged,  we  should  consider  what  he  wms  fitted  to 
become  by  nature,  and  what  he  desired  and  meant  to  convey, 
rather  than  what  he  actually  produced.  He  is  wont  to  be 
styled  the  Pather  of  German  poetry ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
since  Klopstock’s  day  very  few  of  his  uugratelul  children 
have  been  eager  to  prove  their  relationship.  He  was  specially 
calculated  to  excel  in  heroic  poetry.  This  branch  he  intended 
to  cultivate  in  reference  to  German  nationality.  However, 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  turmoil  of  those  restless  times,  he 
died  before  he  had  time  to  accomplish  his  object.  Ho  sus¬ 
ceptible  nature  wdll  fail  to  perceive  in  his  poetry  that 
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sublimity  of  thought  and  emotion,  those  distinctive  features 
of  the  epic  bard.  AVhilst  his  language  is  marked  by  unaf¬ 
fected  simplicity,  coupled  with  dignified  vigour,  seldom  if 
ever  approached  by  any  of  his  successors,  in  my  opinion  ;  on 
this  score  I  would  incline  to  pronounce  him  superior  to  Klop- 
stock  who,  in  his  own  age,  incomparably  distanced  all  com¬ 
petitors. 

The  Silesian  school  could  at  this  time  boast  of  several 
other  poets,  of  wdiom  I  will  now  only  mention  Elemming, 
wEose  verse,  glowing  with  rich  oriental  colouring,  celebrates 
passages  of  private  friendship,  passion,  and  love,  and  records 
incidents  of  travel  in  the  interior  of  Russia,  then  little 
known,  and  a  sojourn  in  Persia:  his  versification  is  less  smooth 
than  that  of  Opitz.  It  was  doubtless  an  unfavourable  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  these  poets  were  either  actually  not  Grermans, 
in  the  broad  acceptation  of  the  word,  being  merely  Silesian 
provincial  poets,  or  at  any  rate  were  looked  upon  in  that 
light.  The  more  the  energy  of  the  German  nation  became 
broken,  since  that  unhappy  civil  war,  wdiose  flames,  fed  by 
the  sympathy  of  half  Europe  and  the  wiles  of  foreign 
policy,  raged  throughout  Germany  in  devastating  fury  for  a 
period  extending  over  thirty  years — and  after  the  still  more 
hapless  peace  of  1648,  so  unfavourable  to  the  general  deve¬ 
lopment, — the  more  was  poetry  paralyzed,  till  it  eventually 
declined  to  the  level  of  mere  occasional  verse,  a  degenerate 
species  of  artificial  display,  as  is  nearly  always  the  case  when 
poetiy  is  destitute  of  a  proper  aim  and  has  lost  its  living 
native  force.  This  spurious  taste  was  introduced  by  Hoft- 
manswaldau,  and  brought  into  more  general  notice  by  the 
talents  of  Lohenstein.  The  interval  from  1648  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  actual  epoch  of  barbarism, 
a  sort  of  interregnum  and  chaotic  intermediate  condition  of 
G-erman  literature,  during  which  the  language  itself,  fluctu¬ 
ating  between  a  would-be  Erench  jargon  and  confused  Ger¬ 
man,  was  at  once  over-refined  and  vulgar.  Politically,  too, 
Germany  was  in  a  most  ignominious  and  infelicitous  state  in 
the  age  directly  succeeding  the  peace  of  AVestphalia.  Her 
power  began  to  revive  towards  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Austria  was  once  more  reinstated  in  her  brilliant 
and  extensive  supremacy,  many  of  the  leading  European 
thrones  were  occupied  by  scions  of  German  princely  houses, 
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whilst  in  one  iu  stance*  ducal  honours  were  elevated  to  a 
regal  title.  All  this  necessarily  operated  beneficially,  though 
gradually,  on  genius,  civilization,  and  language.  Many 
princes  were  induced,  if  only  from  motives  of  State  policy, 
to  promote  science.  At  first,  progress  was  slow,  for  numerous 
were  the  obstacles,  and  art  as  well  as  language  had  strayed 
far  from  the  right  path.  The  first  lyric  poets  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  who  excelled  in  sentiment  and  diction  were, 
like  their  predecessors  in  the  seventeenth,  mostly  restricted 
in  subject  to  a  similar  species  of  courtly,  festive,  occasional 
pieces.  Those  whose  expression  evinced  a  nicer  and  more 
elaborate  degree  of  care,  for  instance  Hagedorn,  and  after 
him  Utz,  too  frequently  contented  themselves  with  imitating 
the  French  or  English  muse,' nor,  indeed,  unsuccessfully ;  they 
rarely  expressed  themselves  in  poems  of  original  invention, 
and  in  songs  of  felt  emotion.  Haller  and  Gleim,  most  justly 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  poets,  the  one  for  his  exalted 
flight,  the  other  for  his  facile  copiousness,  exhibit  careless¬ 
ness,  not  to  say  decided  incorrectness  of  expression.  Never¬ 
theless,  their  claims  to  consideration  appear  great  when  their 
services,  as  regards  culture  of  the  language,  are  contrasted 
with  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  sunk.  And  their  merit 
appears  greater  when  the  unfavourable  circumstances  and 
relations  of  the  times  are  taken  into  consideration.  Some  of 
these  first  revivers  of  the  language  and  poetry  of  Germany 
died  young :  Kleist,  for  instance,  to  whom,  perhaps,  the  palm 
of  pre-eminence  ought  to  be  awarded  ;  so  also  Kronegk  and 
Elias  Schlegel.  Others  engaged  in  the  duties  of  active  life, 
removed  to  foreign  lands,  or  were  otherwise  dispersed.  A 
centre  of  union  was  wanting,  which  was  generally,  but  in 
vain,  looked  for  in  the  person  of  Frederick  IT.  It  has  been 
the  fashion  of  late  to  vindicate  his  conduct  by  arguing  that 
the  German  language  and  learning  had  fallen  so  low  that  an 
intellectual  monarch  may  be  readily  pardoned  for  turning 
away  from  the  contemplation  of  both  with  disgust  and  con¬ 
tempt.  This  statement  is  not  altogether  correct :  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  might  not  have  been  efiected  in  favour  of 
German  intellectual  culture  by  a  sovereign  whose  contem- 

*  The  ducal  house  of  Brandenburg'  -w^as  raised  to  monarchy  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Frederick  I.  in  the  year  1701. — Transl.  note. 
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poraries  were  KlopstockjWinckelmanu,  Kant,  Lessing,  with 
many  other  highly  distinguished  men,  some  of  them  born  in 
his  own  dominions,  and  all  devoted  to  science  and  art!  Was 
any  reign  ever  graced  with  such  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  intellect, 
eminently  adapted  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  learned  society — 
and  of  what  stamp  were  the  foreigners  that  monopolized  the 
king’s  favour,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Voltaire  ?  A  Mau- 
pertuis,  a  La  Metrie,  by  no  means  the  most  distinguished 
names  in  French  literature.  Klopstock  can  hardly  be  blamed 
when,  w’ith  a  self-respect  honourable  to  his  feelings,  he  con¬ 
strued  the  slight  put  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  into  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult.  This  emotion,  keenly  felt,  was  often  insinu¬ 
ated,  very  much  to  the  king’s  disadvantage,  in  a  comparison 
ingeniously  instituted  between  the  monarch  and  Csesar,  in 
whose  time  more  G-reek,  good  or  bad,  was  spoken  or  written 
at  Eome,  than  French  in  Grermany  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Latin  tongue,  at  that  period,  was  as  deficient 
in  quantity  and  quality  of  classical  compositions,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  esteemed  memorials  of  the  past,  as  was 
modern  German  literature  prior  to  1750.  And  yet  Csesar 
counted  it  worth  while  to  devote  his  most  careful  attention 
to  the  language,  nay,  did  not  disdain  personally  to  cultivate 
and  instruct  in  it.  By  this  means  he  became  the  foremost 
orator  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the  best  authors  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  :  a  distinction  to  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  attained 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  Upon  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  quite 
as  well  that  the  then  favourite  idea  of  establishing  a  learned 
society  was  not  carried  into  execution.  Individual  develop¬ 
ment  might,  indeed,  have  been  a  gainer,  but  German  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  aggregate  would  probably  have  been  fettered  and 
limited,  and  savoured  of  provincial  taste  instead  of  being 
thoroughly  German.  A  more  speedy  development  would 
have  been  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  copiousness 
and  freedom,  attributes  that  now  invest  it  with  peculiar  sig- 
nificancy  and  value-  But  the  grounds  on  wliich  the  excul¬ 
pation  of  Frederick  II.  rests  are  far  from  being  substantially 
correct.  If  kings  w'ere  on  all  occasions  to  defer  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  science  until  the  ranks  of  literature  are  duly  filled 
up  and  have  become  sufficiently  famous  through  other  means, 
or  perchance  have  lost  the  first  freshness  of  youthful  vigour, 
nothing  would  remain  to  be  done  but  to  gather  together  a 
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select  band  of  tbe  most  inoffensive  and  disabled  of  their 
number,  and  place  them  in  a  kind  of  hospital,  styled — 
Academy  of  Science.  But  if  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  really 
intended  to  be  formed  and  directed,  the  budding  talents  of 
youthful  intellect  should  have  free  scope  granted  them, 
together  with  a  sufficiency  of  auxiliary  means  of  development, 
whilst  especial  directions  ought  to  be  given  to  bear  upon 
those  points  likely  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  national  pro¬ 
gress,  Klopstock’ s  sensitiveness  may  be  pardoned  the  rather 
that  he  himself  was  undoubtedly  well  calculated  to  impart  a 
salutary  influence,  a  fresh  tone,  not  to  poetry  alone,  but  to 
every  department  of  literature.  It  was  competent  to  his 
comprehensive  spirit  to  have  effected  an  amount  of  manifold 
good  in  Grermany,  corresponding  to  the  evil  perpetrated  by 
Voltaire  in  Krance,  had  he  but  been  furnished  with  fitting 
opportunity,  power,  and  assistance, 

Klopstock  at  that  time  stood  solitary  and  alone  in  the 
German  world  with  his  lofty  national  feeling,  in  which  few 
sympathized,  and  which  none  rightly  understood.  His  only 
alternative,  therefore,  was  to  enunciate  it  in  his  poetry.  The 
Messiah  in  reality  inaugurates  a  higher  tone  in  modern 
German  literature:  so  extraordinary  and  important  in  its 
results  is  its  merit,  especially  in  language  and  expression ; 
though  this  poem  is  mostly  admired  in  name  only  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  public,  never  having  vitally  influenced 
sentiment  or  feeling.  Its  general  plan,  suffers,  more  than 
usual,  from  the  difficulties  that  beset  works  of  this  nature, 
and  which  have  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  overcome.  As 
a  poet,  Klopstock  is,  on  the  whole,  most  successful  in  his 
elegiac  passages.  He  depicts  in  a  masterly  manner  each 
gradation,  combination,  and  depth  of  elegiac  feeling :  he  car¬ 
ries  sympathy  along  with  him,  how  far  soever  he  may  be  led 
by  the  current  of  his  emotions.  He  is  even  enabled  to 
enlist  warm  sympathetic  interest  in  favour  of  Abbadona’s 
fate,  one  of  the  fallen  spirits.  There  is,  however,  yet  ano¬ 
ther  element  in  his  poetry,  in  addition  to  elegiac  feeling, 
which  has  a  disturbing  efect ;  I  mean  his  rhetorical  art, 
which  occasionally  leads  him  to  exaggerate  :  hence  his  prose 
often  betrays  forced  curtness,  isolated  maxims  and  turns  of 
thought,  so  epigrammatic  as  to  be  unintelligible :  whilst  his 
epic  verse  on  the  other  hand,  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme  of 
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ingeniouslong  winded  harangue.  The  great  prominence  given 
to  speeches  in  Virgil  and  Milton,  is  carried  considerably  fur¬ 
ther  in  the  Messiah.  If  we  concede  to  the  muse  that  celestial 
personages  may  adopt  human,  nay  even  Grerman  expression, 
it  will  yet  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  persuade  himself  of 
the  fact  that  spiritual  natures  like  theirs,  are  in  the  habit  of 
interchanging  such  prolix  discourses. 

The  immense  discrepancy  existing  between  the  first  and 
second  half  of  the  Messiah,  is  pretty  clear  proof  that  both 
the  nation  and  the  poet  himself  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
the  general  results  of  the  undertaking. 

Kiopstock  entertained  lofty  conceptions  of  a  new,  and 
especially  German,  poetic  school.  With  the  genius  of  a 
master  he  at  once  proceeded  to  sketch  the  extreme  points 
necessary  to  the  success  of  so  mighty  a  project,  combining  in 
his  Messiah,  on  the  one  hand  Christianity,  on  the  other 
northern  mythology  and  primordial  German  annals,  and 
these  he  w^as  desirous  of  uniting  as  the  two  chief  elements 
of  all  modern  European  culture  and  poesy.  Danish  antiqua¬ 
ries  and  poets  were  then  beginning  to  elucidate  and  revive 
the  mythology  and  Edda  of  the  north.  In  this  meritorious 
design  Kiopstock  participated :  only  it  can  hardly  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  a  few  stray  lyrics  and  fragmentary  allusions 
w'ould  suffice  to  introduce  into  the  realms  of  living  poetry 
myths  hitherto  confined  to  the  students  of  northern  litera¬ 
ture.  Works  representing  the  whole  system  in  copious  de¬ 
tail  were  alone  able  to  accomplish  this,  and  so  the  poets  of 
Denmark  themselves  seemed  to  feel. 

The  remarks  previously  made  in  reference  to  his  truth  and 
manifold  variety  of  elegiac  feeling,  as  well  as  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  his  rhetorical  acuteness,  equally  apply  to  Klopstock’s 
Hermanni,  his  next  greatest  achievement.  As  a  dramatic 
poem,  it  was  certainly  composed  for  a  future  possible  stage, 
more  than  the  existing  one,  which,  at  that  time  and  even 
later,  seemed  adapted  to  any  species  of  recreation,  purpose, 
or  effort,  rather  than  poetry.  He  had  enunciated  only  the 
extreme  points  of  new  German  poetry :  all  that  lay  between 
Christianity  and  northern  mythology,  all  that  issued  from  the 
very  union  of  the  two,  was  omitted.  The  whole  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages,  some  twelve  centuries  from  Attila  down  to  the 
Peace  of  AVestphalia,  if  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  boun- 
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dary-line,  where  Poetry  ceases  in  History,  were  utterly 
ignored.  That  region,  then,  was  wanting,  which  has  in  all 
instances  approved  itself  most  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
modern  poetry,  and  in  which  it  is  well  for  it  to  reside,  at 
least  for  a  season,  if  it  would  aspire  to  historical  or  national 
importance.  This  great  gap  which  Klopstock  had  left, 
was,  in  some  measure,  filled  up,  at  the  commencement, 
by  the  exertions  of  two  important  names, — Bodmer,  as  a 
scholar,  Wieland  as  a  poet.  Bodmer  was  partial  to  ro¬ 
mantic  chivalrous  song,  and  he  was  the  first  to  restore  the 
O-den  relics  of  this  department  of  Grerman  literature  :  yet 
his  method  was  not  calculated  to  be  generally  popular  at  the 
first.  The  muse  of  "VYieland  addressed  herself  exclusively  to 
the  romantic  element,  which  Klopstock  had  not  cultivated 
at  all.  It  must  be  confessed  that  historico-romantic  verse, 
after  the  manner  of  Tasso,  though  not  exactly  bearing  upon 
the  period  of  the  Crusades,  yet  selected  from  the  rich  poeti¬ 
cal  store-house  of  mediaeval  times  generally,  would  have 
contributed  more  to  effect  what  was  proposed  than  a  poem 
like  Oberon,  almost  devoid  of  historical  foundation,  and 
serving  as  a  mere  play  of  the  imagination,  in  Ariosto’s 
fashion.  But  despite  of  all  its  imperfections  and  too  mo¬ 
dern  admixtures,  this  incitement  to  romantic  feeling  was  at 
that  time  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  the  bard  so  soon  abandoned  the  joyous  field  of  olden 
chivalric  poetry,  and  indeed  poetry  as  a  wdiole.  The  gravest 
objection  to  be  urged  against  the  creator  of  Oberon  is  that 
when  he  might  have  become  the  German  Ariosto,  or  at 
least  the  rival  of  his  Italian  brother-minstrel,  he  preferred 
remaining  the  imitator  of  Crebillon  in  prose.  And  yet  it  is 
very  evident  from  his  subsequent  performances,  even  in 
point  of  language  and  expression,  that  he  was  never  so  feli¬ 
citous  as  in  compositions  such  as  Oberon,  of  itself  far  more 
calculated  to  perpetuate  his  name  to  posterity  than  all  his 
Greek  romances. 

Of  the  remaining  poets  who  flourished  in  the  first  gene¬ 
ration,  Gessner  is  the  most  original.  TIis  verse,  keeping 
aloof  from  all  positive  local  truth,  and  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  any  decided  fiction  or  myth,  wanders  in  the 
region  of  vague  uncertainty,  and  on  that  account  soon  grows 
monotonous  and  unreal.  His  language  is  extremely  meri- 
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torious  ;  but  here  too,  his  singular  avoidance  both  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  in  the  kind  of  poetry  he  adopted,  discovers  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  indefinite  shapelessness. 

Klopstock’s  precept  and  example  in  one  respect,  operated 
abnost  unfavourably  on  the  German  language.  In  itself  it 
was  not  censurable  in  him  to  practise  and  apply  the  syllabic 
quantity  of  the  ancients.  In  order  to  rescue  an  idiom  from  a 
state  of  total  disorder,  severe,  artistic,  and  even  foreign 
forms  may  be  salutary  enough,  if  only  to  escape  the  beaten 
track  of  apathetic  negligence  by  one  determined  violent 
effort.  Besides,the  ancient  hexameter  measure  in  some  degree 
became  familiar  to  the  German  ear,  and,  externally,  acclima¬ 
tized,  although  close  inspection  might  prove  that  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  foreign  element  is  always  more  or  less  distasteful 
to  the  inward  sense.  However  much  the  culture  of  the 
language  may  be  indebted  to  borrowed  forms,  as  a  beneficial 
practice,  yet  the  choice  of  a  strange  syllabic  measure  is  not 
to  be  recommended  in  the  composition  of  a  genuine  national 
epic,  of  which  the  first  condition  is  that  the  verse  should  be 
agreeable  and  easy  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the  understanding, 
and  couched  in  diction  that  instinctively,  as  it  were,  falls 
into  melody.  There  is  this  additional  difficulty  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  hexameter  verse,  that  if  treated  with  relaxed  strict¬ 
ness,  those,  for  whose  especial  enjoyment  it  was  intended, 
complain:  whilst  rigorous  adherence  to  rhythmical  laws  can 
hardly  be  maintained  in  a  protracted  form  without,  in  some 
degree,  sacrificing  sense,  and  occasionally  expression,  to  sound. 
It  may  be  said  that  Klopstock’s  Messiah  was,  from  the 
nature  of  its  subject,  not  adapted  to  the  general  taste,  but 
limited  to  a  certain  class  of  readers ;  and  that  his  choice  of 
the  measure  is,  accordingly,  more  excusable  if  not  actually 
justifiable. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  nature  and  genius  of  the  language 
for  the  poet  to  indulge  his  prejudice  so  far  as  to  detest  and 
even  wish  to  banish  rhyme :  but  this  latter  he  could  not 
effect.  Tor  it  had  become  a  custom  of  ten  centuries’  stand¬ 
ing — so  far  back  does  the  introduction  of  rhyme  into  High- 
German  date —  and  it  was  no  light  task  to  eradicate  what 
long  practice  had  deeply  rooted  in  the  entire  structure  of 
the  language.  Neither  is  it  mere  custom  :  rhyme  being  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  original  essence  of  German  idiom.  Klop- 
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stock  fancied  that  his  country’s  oldest  poems  and  songs  were 
only  rhythmical,  not  rhymed.  This  supposition  is  unfounded  ; 
though  the  species  of  rhyme  they  contain  is  not  exactly 
analogous  to  our  own  method  of  closing  the  verse  with  feet 
of  similar  sound.  Their  less  perfect  but  still  very  regular 
rhymes,  occurring  in  emphatic  syllables  or  words,  or  in  the 
middle  or  even  the  commencement  of  the  line,  such  as  pre¬ 
vail  in  Icelandic  and  old  Scandinavian  song,  sometimes 
termed  Alliteration,  were  common  to  the  Germanic  dia¬ 
lects.  All  the  ancient  Saxon  verse,  both  of  English  and 
German  composition,  is  thus  framed.  The  transition  from 
this  method  to  complete  rhyme,  became  very  easy.  It 
need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  all  German  dialects 
adopting  it,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  development.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  still  valid  fundamental  law  of  German  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  language.  This  law,  recognized  by  the  whole 
body  of  critics,  insists  on  emphasis  or  stress  being  laid  on 
important,  especially  root,  syllables :  a  stress  increasing  in 
the  ratio  of  their  significance  and  importance.  In  a  word, 
we  do  not  measure  but  weigh  our  syllables.  We  do  not 
accentuate  for  the  convenience  of  the  hearer,  but,  engrossed 
in  the  word  itself,  we  at  once  pick  out  the  significant  radical 
tones,  and  dwelling  upon  them  as  essentials,  we  compara¬ 
tively  disregard  fugitive  incidental  syllables.  It  is  on  this 
principle,  of  suiting  the  action  to  the  nature  of  the  syllable, 
that  the  real  beauty  of  German  pronunciation,  even  ordina¬ 
rily,  depends,  as  also  the  euphony  of  German  songs  and 
poems.  It  follows,  then,  that  we  have  no  longs  or  shorts,  as 
the  ancients  had :  our  significant  syllables  being  marked  by 
a  countless  variety  of  gradations  both  in  import  and  weight. 
This  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  constitutes  the 
actual  reason  why  the  application  of  ancient  rhythmical 
principles  to  our  tongue  can  never  be  more  than  approxi¬ 
mate  :  to  a  fuller  equality  of  successful  results  a  total  change 
in  the  language,  nay  the  pronunciation,  would  be  indispensa¬ 
ble.  Eut  this  fundamental  law  of  our  idiom  in  a  peculiar 
manner  paves  the  way  for  rhyme.  To  languages  that  are 
quite  destitute  of  rhythm,  like  the  Erench,  rhyme  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  from  the  very  want  of  a  sensible  limitation, 
separation,  and  connexion  of  the  verse.  In  strongly  accen¬ 
tuated  languages  such  as  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  rliyme 
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readily  assumes  tlie  sliape  of  a  mere  musical  play  of  sylla¬ 
bles  and  words.  In  the  Grerman  tongue,  which  takes  its 
rise  somewhat  nearer  the  original  source,  and  is  not  unrhyth¬ 
mical,  the  fundamental  law  of  pronunciation  enjoining  em¬ 
phasis  on  important  and  root  syllables,  led  to  observation 
and  appreciation  of  the  accordant  tones  in  them,  and  even¬ 
tually  to  rhyme  itself.  In  this  peculiar  manner  did  the 
German  language  come  into  possession  of  rhyme,  and 
though  neither  the  French,  the  Italian,  nor  the  Spanish 
mode  is  altogether  applicable  to  our  tongue,  yet  rhyme 
itself  is  agreeable  to  its  nature,  and  will  never  be  discarded 
so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  language.  The  real  essence 
of  German  versification  consists  in  relinquishing  all  foreign 
syllabic  measures — both  the  old  rhythmical  and  the  ingenious 
romantic  rhymes,  as  exercises  merely  preparatory  to  a  more 
pliant  condition  of  culture,  useful  enough  in  their  time  — 
and  reverting  to  the  simple  forms  of  German  verse.  These 
native  forms  exist  not  alone  in  fragmentary  popular  mea¬ 
sures,  nor  in  imitations  of  the  old  German  standards  found 
in  the  Niebelungen,'’  any  more  than  in  the  usual  measures 
adopted  by  the  favourite  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
On  the  contrary,  they  must  proceed  from  the  inner  consti¬ 
tution  of  our  language  as  it  is  now  developed,  and  be  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  lyric  or  epic  poetry,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  various,  manifold,  yet  simple  methods,  in  conformity  with 
the  highest  possible  standard  of  excellence  :  so  also  with 
regard  to  our  drama  which,  from  its  thoroughly  lyrical  ten¬ 
dency,  almost  imperatively  demands  the  aid  of  rhyme. 

But  to  return  to  the  historical  thread  of  our  remarks,  the 
earlier  epoch  of  Klopstockand  Wieland.  In  referring  to  his 
own  time,  it  was  an  exceedingly  laudable  endeavour  on  the 
part  of  AVieland  to  perpetuate  in  German  poetry  the  plan 
of  rhyme,  such  as  prevailed  in  joyous  Provengal,  and  in  the 
ancient  chivalric  and  love  songs,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
blind  zeal  of  a  host  of  bards  to  whom  Klopstock  gave 
offence  without  intending  it. 

Being  fond  of  philological  inquiry,  and  desirous  of 
entering  on  a  career  of  his  own,  Wieland  was  every  now 
and  then  led  into  partiality  and  paradox.  Adelung  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  falling  into  a  similar  error.  AV'ith  so  great  a 
number  of  preliminary  compilations  made  by  others  in  the 
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domains  of  philology  before  him,  more  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  at  Adelung’s  hands,  when  his  labours 
professed  to  embrace  the  vast  field  of  Grerman  literature,  in 
assigning  to  each  individual  expression  its  exact  equivalent. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  shortcomings  and  errors  that 
the  researches  of  recent  times  have'  proved  against  him,  his 
eftbrts  to  extend  an  improved  acquaintance  with  the  genius 
of  the  language  generally  were  meritorious  as  a  beginning 
and  in  connexion  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His  chief 
prejudice  lay  in  limiting  the  purity  of  the  high-German  idiom 
to  the  narrow  confines  of  the  old  Margravate  of  Messia,*  and 
to  a  brief  period  of  excelling  taste  wdiich  he  extolled  in  glow¬ 
ing  terms  as  the  happy,  though  short-lived,  golden  age  of 
German  literature.  A  striking  inconsistency  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  betrayed  in  the  antipathy  and  injustice  with  which 
he  treats  the  leading  author  of  that  very  time,  Klopstock, 
incomparably  its  brightest  ornament :  and  whose  eminent 
services  as  a  poet,  a  thorough  master  of  the  language,  and  a 
profound  critic,  in  spite  of  occasional  mistakes,  constitute 
him  an  authority,  as  regards  insight  into  the  genius  of  the 
German  tongue,  not  a  whit  inferior  to  Adelung  himself. 

How  relative  is  the  idea  of  a  Golden  Age,  at  least  as 
far  as  our  literature  is  concerned !  The  disposition  is 
always  to  put  it  in  the  past,  as  is  confirmed  by  the  example 
of  a  writer  belonging  to  a  period  so  enviable  and  happy. 
In  one  of  his  poems  Gottsclied  declares  the  happy  Golden 
Age  to  have  been  that  of  Frederick,  the  first  King  of 
Prussia.  The  writers  of  that  time  — supposed  to  stand 
in  the  same  classic  relations  to  the  literature  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  Virgil  did  to  that  of  Home,  Corneille  and  Kacine 
to  that  of  France — are  more  especially  Besser,  Henkirch, 
and  Pietsch.  These  names,  long  consigned  to  oblivion, 
were  perhaps  in  their  own  day  scarcely  so  popular  as  Gott- 
sched’s  eulogium  might  lead  one  to  infer.  However,  he  was 
himself  so  fully  convinced  that  in  them  the  human  intellect 
attained  its  culminating  point,  and  German  poetry  its  highest 
glory,  as  to  fancy  that  the  age  was  on  the  wane  and  that  some 

*  A  district  of  Saxony,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  hy  the  “  Schan- 
daiier  ”  chain,  on  the  north  and  west  hy  a  valley  of  uncommon  fertility. 
It  is  intersected  by  the  Elbe,  the  Elster,  and  other  important  rivers.— 
Tran  si  Note, 
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slight  decline  of  purity  of  taste  had  already  become  per¬ 
ceptible.  These  words  were  penned  in  1751,  the  very  year 
in  which  the  first  cantos  of  the  Messiah  appeared :  a 
composition  that,  in  my  estimation,  rather  introduces,  if  not 
the  Grolden  Age  of  excellence,  at  least  a  new  era  in  German 
literature.  The  poets  of  the  first  generation  who,  as  I  have 
stated  above,  really  contributed  to  raise  the  tone  of  our 
literature,  and  were  partly  known  to  fame  previous  to  Klop- 
stock’s  day,  for  the  most  part  only  wrote  songs  and  lyrics  of 
a  mixed  species.  Compositions  such  as  these^  however  they 
may  tend  to  embellish  a  literature  possessed  of  other  and 
more  solid  advantages,  cannot  possibly  form  its  lasting 
basis.  Tor  this  purpose  some  great  national  work  of 
earnest  import  is  required,  be  it  historic  or  epic  poetry, 
which  constitutes  the  most  felicitous  commencement  of 
a  national  literature.  It  is  true  that  German  writers  of 
the  first  generation,  as  a  whole,  devoted  careful  attention  to 
purity  of  diction,  inasmuch  as  this  was  demanded,  in  an 
especial  manner,  by  existing  circumstances.  But  the  results 
were  far  from  being  uniformly  successful ;  in  confirmation  of 
which  I  need  hardly  allude  to  the  great  discrepancy  between 
Klopstock’s  prose  and  his  poetical  expression,  or  the  im¬ 
mense  inferiorty  of  Lessing’s  earlier  productions,  which  fall 
within  that  period,  to  his  later  style  of  composition.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  even  as  regards  development  of  language, 
it  is  difiicult  to  assume  any  precise  privileged  period  of 
German  literature.  I  would  undertake  to  enumerate  works 
composed  in  the  interval  from  1750  to  1800,  year  by  year, 
all  of  them  more  or  less  valuable  and  excellent :  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  point  to  any  enjoying  a  total  exemption 
from  every  defect  of  that  kind.  On  the  same  principle,  very 
popular  authors  have  in  all  ages  furnished  abundant  examples 
of  negligent  as  well  as  faulty  style. 

There  is  a  much  more  useful  arrangement  or  division  of 
German  literature  than  any  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
name.  If  the  same  be  reviewed  historically  within  the 
above-mentioned  period,  extending  from  1750  to  1800, 
an  epoch  unquestionably  very  fertile  in  excellent  writers, 
the  several  generations,  so  to  speak,  may  be  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguished.  It  is  the  more  important  thoroughly  to  com¬ 
prehend  this  distinction,  that  each  separate  generation  is 
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characterized  bj  some  peculiar  excellence  or  defect  arising 
out  of  the  external  relations  of  the  times.  This  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  we  may  not  look  for  certain 
qualities  in  an  author  which  are  incompatible  with  contem¬ 
porary  circumstances,  or  charge  him  with  failings  common 
to  the  age  in  which  he  flourished. 

In  the  first  generation  I  would  include  those  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  whose  genius  and  early  activity  ranges  from  1750 — 
1770.  Poets  of  the  highest  repute  belonging  to  this  period 
I  have  already  noticed.  The  limits  of  these  lectures  pre¬ 
clude  my  mentioning  each  individual  name  that  enjoyed  a 
certain  degree  of  distinction.  In  reference  to  our  own 
Austria,^  I  may  here  state  that  Denis,  a  learned  Jesuit, 
added  to  his  other  useful  labours  that  of  introducing  a  pure 
system  of  philology,  with  especial  regard  to  Klopstock’s 
severe  taste,  into  his  adopted  country,  the  Empire,  then 
blooming  afresh  under  the  sceptre  of  Maria  Theresa  after 
overcoming  a  thousand  perils.  Hence  the  spirit  of  Klop¬ 
stock’s  genius,  too  soon  extinct  in  the  rest  of  Germany,  long 
survived  in  the  Imperial  dominions  as  a  standard  model  of 
German  and  Parnassian  pursuits. 

Of  prose  writers  incidental  to  this  first  generation  there 
are  several  philosophers  to  be  duly  considered  hereafter ;  for 
instance,  Kant,  as  far  as  the  period  of  his  birth  and  his  early 
literary  eftbrts  are  concerned ;  but  especially  Lessing  and 
Winckelmann.  Hamann  likewise  chronologically  belongs  to 
this  first  epoch  ;  but  with  his  divining  depth  of  thought  he 
stands  as  a  literary  hermit.  His  peculiar  religious  bias,  of  itself 
strange  enough,  was  rendered  still  more  impervious  to  his 
contemporaries  by  the  impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  figurative 
allusions  in  which  his  sibylline  leaves  and  hieroglyphic  signs 
were  enveloped.  It  was  reserved  for  subsequent  years  to 
raise  the  mystic  veil  and,  in  some  measure,  recognize  their 
originality  and  genius,  after  the  German  mind  had  under¬ 
gone  some  discipline  and  training.f 

*  Though  Schlegel  was  born  in  Hanover,  he  spent  the  latter  portion  of 
his  life  in  Austria  :  the  present  series  of  Lectures  having  been  delivered  in 
Vienna, — Transl.  Note. 

f  J.  G.  Hamann,  a  native  of  Koenigsberg ;  his  disposition  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  fickle,  after  having  been  successively  engaged  in  theological,  legal, 
and  political  pursuits,  he  entered  upon  commerce,  w'hich,  in  its  turn,  soon 
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Authors  of  this  first  generation  are  commonly  impressed 
with  many  features  characteristic  of  the  unfavourable  con¬ 
dition  of  German  language  and  art,  as  they  then  existed ; 
and  they  bear  frequent  testimony  to  the  arduous  struggle 
with  internal  and  external  difficulties  in  which  both  were 
engaged.  His  letters,  which  have  been  divulged  perhaps 
with  too  little  regard  for  his  memory,  disclose  the  nature  of 
the  contest  as  bearing  upon  Winckelmann,  from  which  his 
first  public  performances  emerge  with  some  degree  of  success. 
Kant  never  entirely  shook  off  the  effects  of  this  inner  con¬ 
flict,  at  once  tedious,  severe,  laborious.  Lessing’s  youthful 
attempts,  especially  the  poetical,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  tri¬ 
bute  that  even  genius  is  wont  to  render,  in  one  way  or  another, 
to  the  age  in  which  it  appears.  "With  the  single  exception 
of  Klopstock,  the  poets  of  that  day  too  frequently  transport 
the  fancy  to  the  obsolete  period  of  occasional  poems  and 
verses  written  by  command.  As  a  poet,  Klopstock’ s  deve¬ 
lopment  was  most  free  and  rapid  ;  yet  in  his  case,  too,  it  is 
doubtful  if,  in  selecting  his  materials  and  fixing  his  plan,  he 
would  not  have  avoided  many  errors  for  which  not  even 
the  most  glorious  execution  can  compensate,  had  he  not  been 
compelled  to  open  up  a  new  course  for  the  progress  of  his 
muse.  In  other  words,  if  available  preliminary  labours  had 
existed  in  a  similar,  or  at  least  kindred,  branch  of  inquiry, 
dating  from  a  period  not  too  remote  for  present  purposes. 
These  were  some  of  the  injurious  consequences  which  the 
writers  of  the  first  generation  encountered,  simply  because 
they  were  the  first  to  succeed  to  a  most  unfavourable  con¬ 
dition  of  German  literature.  External  disadvantages  of 
position,  however,  whilst  they  oppress  the  weak,  only  serve 
to  stimulate  strong  minds  to  more  powerful  exertion.  Every 
nerve  is  then  strained  to  bear  upon  the  object  of  a  lofty 
enthusiasm,  which  calls  forth  a  life-long  energy.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  Klopstock,  Winckelmann,  and,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 
ner,  Kant,  display  this  peculiar  concentration  of  power. 
Subsequently  our  literature,  particularly  our  poetry,  was 


disgusted  him.  He  then  took  a  fit  of  travelling,  he  visited  Berlin,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  London,  &c.,  &c.  His  writings,  which  mostly  reflected  the 
strangeness  of  his  genius,  were  collected  by  Jacobi,  Herder,  and  Goethe. 
The  appellation  of  Wizard  of  the  North ’’was  frequently  bestowed  on 
him. — Traml.  Note. 
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too  mucli  dismembered  and  dispersed  with  inconceivable 
levity.  Their  severity  of  purpose  and  their  lofty  enthusiasm 
constituted  the  leading  minds  of  the  first  generation  the 
actual  founders  of  modern  G-erman  literature.  In  the  same 
rank  with  Klopstock  and  Lessing,  ’Winckelmann  must  essen¬ 
tially  be  classed,  who  mainly  introduced  that  taste  for  the 
beautiful  in  Art  which,  perhaps  somewhat  too  exclusively, 
became  a  predominant  characteristic  of  this  literature.  Since 
his  time,  artistic  and  sesthetical  views  almost  monopolized 
the  field  of  German  literary  and  philosophic  criticism,  even 
under  circumstances  rather  calculated  to  call  forth  the 
exercise  of  national  or  religious  feeling. 

The  great  moral  and  political  commotion,  engraven  in  the 
annals  of  universal  history  and  customarily  designated  the 
devolutions  because  its  more  violent  throes  were  felt  during 
that  period,  has  indeed  roused  the  intellect  of  G-ermany 
from  its  aesthetic  world  of  dreams,  and  sternly  pointed  to  an 
earnest  reality  of  existence  in  the  conflict  of  Time,  as  also  to 
the  still  more  serious  concerns  of  eternal  faith.  With  diffi¬ 
culty  do  the  first  rays  of  light  find  their  way  through  the 
chinks  and  crannies  of  revolutionary  confusion,  and  by  slow 
degrees  pierce  the  lingering  mists  of  a  bygone  age.  This 
struggle,  in  our  own  immediate  times,  as  it  shaped  its  course 
in  the  domains  of  intellect,  of  literature,  and  of  science — 
especially  German — is  the  last  great  phenomenon,  with  a 
description  of  which  we  intend  closing  the  present  series  of 
remarks. 
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UiRECTiOK  OF  Poetry  to  Nature  ahd  the  Livino 
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Lessing  and  Herder  :  Preyalent  H^sthetics.  — 
Lesing  as  a  Philosopher  ;  Ereedom  of  Thought 
AND  the  Illuminati  :  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. — 
Character  of  the  third  Generation  :  Philosophy  of 
Kant. — Goethe  and  Schiller. — Euture  Prospects. — 
Eichte  and  Tieck. — Eeal  Character  of  German 
Literature. — Comprehensiye  Idea  of  the  Present 
Era. 

The  modern  literature  of  Germany  is  deficient  in  true 
liarmony.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  very  difficult  to  state  in 
general  terms,  in  what  department  this  desideratum  is  to 
be  sought,  and  wherein  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
be  found.  But  where  would  be  the  advantage  in  proposing 
a  distant  goal  without  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  paths 
that  lead  to  it,  together  with  each  seductive  devious  by-path, 
and  every  difficulty  the  pilgrim  is  likely  to  encounter  even 
W'hen  his  course  is  in  the  right  direction  ?  Previous  to  at¬ 
tempting  a  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  desirable  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  problem  itself  in  its  manifold  variety :  and  if 
we  would  hope  to  untie  this  Gordian  knot  of  our  literature, 
we  must  trace  the  several  threads  that  combine  to  produce 
so  perplexed  and  intricate  a  whole. 

To  this  purpose  the  present  series  of  historical  remarks  is 
meant  to  be  subservient ;  as  we  approach  nearer  our  own 
times  'we  must  needs  dwell  less  on  individual  characteristics 
and  more  especially  restrict  our  consideration  to  the  collec¬ 
tive  development  and  dominant  genius  of  literature.  The 
time  has,  perhaps,  not  yet  arrived  for  a  complete  history  of 
modern  German  literature.  Points  here  and  there  will  only 
then  appear  in  their  true  colours  when  the  results  shall  have 
been  more  completely  developed.  Materials  are  yet  wanting 
to  render  the  history  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  Germany 
perfect  and  complete. 
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I  have  already  attempted  to  pourtray  the  foremost  poets 
of  the  first  generation.  Of  philosophers  and  prose  writers 
generally  I  purpose  still  to  defer  the  consideration,  that  I 
may  pursue  my  subject  with  all  possible  chronological  fide¬ 
lity  :  inasmuch  as  the  views  of  Lessing  and  Kant,  two  of 
the  most  important  of  this  class,  did  not  practically  in¬ 
fluence  public  opinion  till  a  somewhat  later  period. 

AVhen  the  long  feuds  between  Austria  and  Prussia  had  at 
last  issued  in  permanent  peace,  Glermany  long  enjoyed  a 
repose  no  less  favourable  to  the  progress  of  science  and 
mental  culture  than  to  the  restoration  of  political  and  social 
stability.  At  one  time,  indeed,  this  repose  was  for  a  moment 
menaced,  but  the  storm  passed  over,  and  Germany  flourished 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  energetic  power,  though  she 
was  not  altogether  clearly  conscious  of  the  true  causes  on 
which  her  happy  condition  depended. 

The  first  founders  of  German  literature,  as  regards  purity 
of  diction  and  poetry,  whose  exertions,  partly  before,  partly 
after  Klopstock,  tended  to  the  same  end,  had  to  contend 
with  the  most  serious  obstacles  in  a  much  less  favourable 
external  state  of  things.  Many  of  these  they  had  over¬ 
come  by  dint  of  great  and  ever  memorable  exertions  ;  they 
had  paved  the  way,  and  their  very  misconceptions  and  defects 
could  not  fail  to  be  instructive  to  ingenious  successors,  ne¬ 
cessarily  serving  as  a  preliminary  step  to  further  perfection. 

It  need  not,  then,  be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  observe  the 
second  generation  of  German  poets  and  writers,  whose  first 
development  for  the  most  part  belongs  to  the  period  of 
1770,  take  a  bolder  flight  with  infinitely  greater  facility. 
They  reaped  the  fruits  of  what  had  been  sown  by  their 
jDredecessors.  The  most  distinguished  poets  of  this  epoch 
are  Goethe,  Stolberg,  Yoss,  and  Burger:  to  these  might 
be  added  the  names  of  others  whose  verse,  distinguished 
by  genius,  appeared  somewhere  about  this  time,  though, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  composition  or  other  circum¬ 
stances,  they  never  attained  equal  celebrity.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  genuine  poets,  there  were  some  who  boldly 
assumed  genial  faculties  which  they  never  possessed,  and 
thus  had  well  nigh  brought  into  discredit  the  reputation 
and  genius  of  the  age,  if  it  were  possible  for  genius  ever  to 
sufter  from  such  pretensions.  But  in  order  to  be  convinced 
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of  the  real  intellectual  prosperity  of  Germany  during  the 
period  in  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  the  names  of 
Jacobi,  Lavater,  Herder,  and  Johannes  Muller,  men  whose 
first  development  and  the  character  of  whose  writings  espe¬ 
cially  belong  to  this  epoch :  their  fame  is  not  confined  to 
Germany,  but  is  spread  throughout  Europe.  In  spirit  and 
manner,  as  also  in  language  and  style,  the  authors  of  this 
second  generation  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  preceding. 
Their  style  is  full  of  soul,  fire,  and  animation  :  it  is  ingenious, 
enthusiastic  and  witty :  ever  original  and  fresh,  and  often 
artistic  in  detail.  Still,  uniformity  of  plan,  severe  strict¬ 
ness  of  arrangement,  judicious  design,  are  frequently 
wanting  in  their  composition,  whilst  the  care  necessary  to 
ensure  purity  and  correctness  of  diction  is  not  always  ob¬ 
served.  This  applies  even  to  Herder  and  Johannes  Muller, 
the  best  informed,  most  versatile  and  practised  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  assertion  made  by  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  first  epoch,  that  purity  of  language  existed,  if 
not  exclusively,  yet  in  a  very  high  degree,  among  its  writers, 
would  almost  seem  to  be  justified  in  fact.  The  principle 
does  not,  however,  admit  of  universal  application  :  some 
authors,  more  especially  the  poets,  Voss,  Stolberg,  and 
Goethe  in  many  of  his  works,  evince  an  elegance  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  diction  not  exceeded  by  the  severe  perfection  of 
any  poet  or  prose-writer  belonging  to  the  former  genera¬ 
tion.  The  elaborate  care  of  Voss  occasionally  induces  hard¬ 
ness  and  becomes  painful  to  the  reader :  and  though  in¬ 
stances  of  negligence  of  expression  may  be  detected  in  some 
passages  of  Goethe’s  lighter  productions,  his  noblest  poems 
evince  a  beauty  of  language  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of 
German  literature,  blended  with  an  artless  grace  which 
Klopstock  himself  could  never  attain. 

Hot  only  was  the  language  enriched  and  embellished  by 
the  genius  of  these  writers  and  poets  who,  entering  on  the 
path  traced  out  by  their  predecessors,  ventured  on  a  bolder 
flight :  in  individual  compositions  it  was  represented  in  im¬ 
maculate  purity  and  lovely  perfection.  Poetry  now  took  a 
new  direction.  It  had  previously  been  divided  into  two 
sections  or  parties,  according  as  the  poet  proposed  to  take 
Wieland  or  Klopstock  for  his  model.  The  verse  of  the  one 
was  crowded  with  muses  and  graces,  loves  and  roses, 
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amorettes  and  zephyrs,  nymphs,  dryads,  hamadryads.  The 
others  sought  to  catch  the  echo  of  olden  Eardic  song  on  ice- 
hound  regions,  or  at  a  bear-hunt  amid  rocks  and  savage 
cliffs,  or  they  walked  with  Eloah  through  the  clouds  on 
celestial  paths  strewn  with  stars  :  if  ever  they  descended  to 
earth  it  was  amid  thunder,  lightning,  and  tempest,  like  the 
last  trump.  Between  these  two  extremes  of  an  uniform 
elevation  and  a  luscious  half-G-reek  half-modern  effeminacy, 
more  recent  poets  aimed  at  depicting  reality  and  nature  in 
all  their  force.  They  sought  to  unite  their  verse  with  the 
reality  of  the  present  by  direct  means,  for  they  felt  that  in¬ 
dividual,  fragmentary,  yet  powerful  sketches,  in  the  very 
spirit  of  life,  were  exactly  congenial  to  the  essence  of  the 
muse.  They  all  exerted  themselves  to  catch  the  peculiar 
inspiration  of  Homer  as  the  master-poet  of  living  nature, 
and  vied  with  each  other  in  reproducing  him  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  garb.  They  likewise  recalled  numerous  reminiscences 
of  olden  German  history,  art,  and  song  :  of  course  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  accurate  acquaintance  with  old-German  history 
and  mode  of  thought,  with  language  and  art,  was  not  on  all 
occasions  combined  with  their  endeavours.  These  were  for 
the  most  part  echoes  admirable  in  themselves  and  beneficial 
in  their  consequences.  Goetz  von  JBerlicJiingen  with  the 
Iron  Hand*  alone  became  the  progenitor  of  an  all  but 
countless  race  of  chivalrous  mailed  knights,  who  to  this  day 
maintain  old  German  freedom  and  noble  prowess  on  the 
stage.  However  devoid  of  rule  and  even  of  form  this  work 
was  thrown  off  by  the  author,  not  in  mere  youthful  levity  but 
seemingly  with  design,  however  imperfectly  the  historical 
features  of  the  age  it  describes  may  be  delineated,  still  it  re¬ 
mains  a  rich  poetic  picture  of  permanent  value ;  more  so 
than  any  other  of  the  poet’s  youthful  productions,  in  which 
the  poetry  was  attached  to  the  passing  hour. 

Upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  Poetry  was  too  much  diverted 
by  this  novel  direction  of  her  energies  from  the  high 
standard  set  up  by  Klopstock :  and,  gradually  becoming 
scattered  and  isolated,  it  was  drawn  too  far  into  the  sphere 
of  reality,  and  thus,  by  direct  pressure,  forced  prematurely 
and  too  exclusively  upon  the  stage.  The  happy  develop- 

*  Translated  by  11.  G.  Bohn  in  his  “  Standard  Library.” 
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ment  and  prosperity  of  the  stage  would  seem  in  all  countries 
to  depend  on  the  full  maturity  of  the  several  processes  of 
intermediate  culture.  The  Grreek  theatre  probably  derived 
its  main  excellence  from  this  circumstance.  Scarcely  can 
success  be  expected  of  the  stage  in  any  country  unless 
literature  and  poetry,  especially  the  more  exalted  kind,  have 
been  previously  rendered  productive  in  manifold  ways,  thus 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  lofty  superstructure  of  genius 
and  art.  A  happy  commencement  in  reference  to  the  theatre 
may  be  said  to  have  been  made  in  Grermany  at  that  time, 
but  the  project  was  by  no  means  realized,  nor  was  the  state 
of  public  opinion  in  entire  harmony  with  it.  Lessing’s  tone 
of  criticism  incidentally  contributed  to  direct  universal  at¬ 
tention  to  the  stage.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  if  the  spirit  of 
his  criticism  was  calculated  to  operate  in  a  salutary  manner 
on  the  stage  of  his  country,  notwithstanding  the  vast  extent 
of  his  acquirements  and  his  unquestionable  sagacity.  From 
heavy  translations  of  Corneille  or  Yoltaire  the  general  taste 
now  turned  to  moral  domestic  sketches  after  the  manner  of 
Diderot :  and  prose  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential  to 
genuine  natural  delineation,  so  that  the  language,  freed 
from  all  restraint,  might  thoroughly  correspond  with  the 
formless  nature  of  the  contents.  This  feeling,  however,  was 
but  transitory :  Shakspere,  revered  by  Lessing,  continued 
to  be  the  idol  of  the  nation,  and  popular  conceptions  of  what 
constituted  natural  representation  soon  outgrew  the  standard 
of  Diderot  and  his  family  sketches. 

As  a  critic,  Lessing  was  better  adapted  to  throw  light 
upon  individual  points,  and  particularly  to  refute  and  eradi¬ 
cate  deep-seated  prejudices  than  to  mark  the  precise  position 
of  any  w^ork  of  art,  of  any  single  artist,  or  of  any  collective 
species,  in  relation  to  general  culture  or  the  several  grada¬ 
tions  of  art.  His  pursuits  did  not  fit  him  to  contemplate  or 
admire  a  work  of  high  perfection  with  the  philosophic  re¬ 
pose  of  Winckelmann.  But  this  is  indispensable  to  a  know¬ 
ledge,  both  essential  and  complete,  of  any  distinct  species  of 
art  in  reference  to  its  entire  history  and  development.  It 
is  only  in  complete  w'orks  that  the  essence  of  an  art  can  be 
fully  known,  and  only  by  means  of  calm  consideration  can 
perfection  be  recognized :  censure  of  parts  of  the  whole,  or  of 
imperfect  execution,  cannot  lead  to  results  equally  desirable, 
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Lessing’s  criticism  turns  on  the  principle,  rather  than  on  the 
characteristics  of  perfection ;  and  is  more  engaged  in  re¬ 
futing  error  than  in  establishing  truth.  In  criticism,  too, 
he  is  more  the  philosopher  than  the  student  of  art.  He 
wants  that  pliancy  of  the  imagination  with  which  Herder 
transports  himself  into  the  poetry  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
In  the  philosophy  of  history  it  is  this  keen  relish  of  the 
poetical  element  in  the  character  of  national  legend,  that 
gift  of  realizing  to  his  fancy  the  most  varied  modes  of  life 
and  thought  which  he  of  all  others  so  eminently  possessed, 
that  constitute  such  distinctive  features  of  Herder’s  genius  : 
as  a  theologian,  he  was  especially  captivated  by  the  poetry 
of  the  Hebrews.  He  might  almost  be  styled  the  mytho- 
logist  of  our  literature,  on  account  of  this  manifold  poetic 
sense,  this  gift  of  appreciating  ancient  legends,  and  the 
sympathy  with  which  he  conceived  all  possible  shapes  and 
beings  of  airy  fancy ;  endowments  in  themselves  arguing 
the  possession  of  a  high  degree  of  imagination.  "We  must 
not,  however,  look  for  critical  accuracy  or  philosophic  and 
religious  depth  from  this  thinker  who,, though  endowed  with 
genius,  fancy,  and  feeling,  naturally  inclined,  after  all,  to 
aesthetics.  Himself  keenly  alive  to  every  phase  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a  general  taste  for  ancient 
legend  and  mythology.  But  in  order  to  gather  the  deeper 
sense  of  mythology  and  antique  symbol,  and  to  extract  the 
genuine  essence  of  their  imagery  from  the  surrounding 
elements  of  fable,  a  deeper  knowledge  of  philosophy  and  re¬ 
ligion  is  needful :  just  as  the  varied  play  of  colours,  in  all 
their  manifold  refractions,  can  alone  be  significantly  deter¬ 
mined  by  examining  the  principles  of  light  itself.  In  the 
absence  of  this  enlightening  ray,  the  study  of  legendary 
mythology  leads  but  to  scientific  fanciful  imaginings  blended 
with  indefinite  perceptions,  such  as  Herder  was  the  means 
of  introducing  into  the  arena  of  history  and  philology. 
He  never  climbed  the  heights  of  religious  elevation,  but 
contented  himself  with  following  the  bent  of  his  native 
talents  and  artistic  sense,  thus  materially  contributing  to 
confirm  and  expand  the  innate  tendencies  of  the  Grerman 
mind.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  forsook  his  earlier  path, 
viz,,  that  of  regarding  primitive  revelation  as  the  key  to  all 
philosophy,  legend,  tradition,  and  mythology,  and  that  later 
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in  life  he  sank  into  the  fashionable  taste  for  a  vapid  en¬ 
lightenment. 

Upon  the  whole,  more  artistic  and  aesthetic  views  have 
prevailed  in  every  direction  since  Winckelmann  became  a 
recognized  authority.  With  this  not  only  did  the  natural 
inclination  of  Grerman  genius  to  art  and  poesy  co-operate, 
but  likewise  the  isolation  of  the  great  majority  of  gifted  men 
from  any  public  sphere  of  activity.  The  Grerman  mind,  for 
the  most  part,  had  to  choose  between  two  alternatives  :  inner 
activity  removed  from  the  offices  of  social  and  civil  duty,  or 
artistic  and  poetic  functions  resuming  their  connection  wdth 
the  social  compact  in  after  years.  At  first,  the  former  of 
these  two  was  in  the  ascendant,  even  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
latter :  since  many  writers,  having  devoted  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  their  attention  to  a  consideration  of  the  principles  of 
art  and  their  practical  employment,  had  not  sufficiently  cul¬ 
tivated  a  taste  for  philosophic  pursuits  to  be  enabled  to 
turn  it  to  advantage.  Even  in  Winckelmann  this  taste  is 
obvious :  his  lofty  artistic  ideas  are  all  based  on  platonic 
enthusiasm  drawn  from  the  source,  and  permeating  his 
entire  system.  Of  all  philosophic  models,  this  harmonizes 
most  completely  with  a  contemplation  of  high  art :  yet  his 
inner-current  of  platonism  was  occasionally  so  strong  as 
completely  to  lift  him  above  all  contemplation  of  art.  His 
later  writings  evince  this  philosophic  tendency  in  a  more 
marked  and  especial  manner,  and  1  am  not  satisfied  that  it 
would  not  have  been  an  accession  to  Grerman  philosophy  if 
it  had  been  inaugurated  by  a  Platonist  such  as  Winckelmann 
was  calculated  to  have  been. 

When  his  mind  attained  to  maturity,  Lessing  abandoned 
those  antiquarian  researches  as  well  as  theatrical  and  artistic 
criticism,  which  had  been  the  cherished  occupations  of  earlier 
years,  as  though  they  were  mere  juvenile  occupations.  A 
philosophic  investigation  of  truth  constituted  the  object  of 
all  his  later  endeavours,  on  which  he  brought  to  bear  a  spirit 
of  earnest  enthusiasm  such  as  had  characterized  none  of  his 
previous  undertakings.  To  shine  in  these  had  once  been 
alike  his  pride  and  his  delight ;  in  their  pursuit  he  seemed  to 
have  been  desirous  of  testing  the  powers  of  his  general 
fancy,  especially  against  feebler  opponents,  rather  than  of 
advocating  the  cause  itself,  on  its  intrinsic  merits  or  from 
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deliberate  choice.  However  much  it  may  have  been  a  ne¬ 
cessity  of  Ins  nature  to  practise  his  powers  in  the  manifold 
spheres  of  art  and  genius,  philosophy  was  unquestionably 
his  calling.  He  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age  as  to  be 
universally  understood,  the  more  so,  that  his  philosophy  was 
never  fully  matured  or  developed :  his  want  of  system 
causing  his  indirect  and  casual  declarations  to  resemble 
sketchy  outlines  rather  than  a  perfect  picture. 

Of  the  philosophers  of  the  older  school,  Sulzer  especially 
confined  his  inquiry  to  artistic  subjects,  in  accordance  with 
the  prevalent  tastes  of  the  time :  Mendelssohn  sought  to 
establish  the  general  truths  of  religion  on  a  philosophical 
basis :  Oarve,  though  not  exactly  a  follower  of  Leibnitz, 
nevertheless  may  be  classed  with  that  generation  in  re¬ 
ference  to  his  general  style.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
moral  philosophy  of  England  and  of  the  ancients  :  the  result 
sufficed  to  prove  that  a  theory  of  life  founded  on  probabi¬ 
lities  and  presumptions,  in  the  absence  of  a  profounder 
recognition  of  what  is  true  and  certain  in  itself,  could  not 
satisfy  the  Grerman  mind.  The  philosophic  romances  of 
Wieland  contributed  to  the  dissemination  of  a  system  of 
morals,  in  Socratic  guise,  but  based  on  the  tenets  of  Epicurus, 
particularly  among  the  higher  classes  of  society,  not  with¬ 
out  injurious  consequences  to  public  opinion ;  at  least, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  too  indulgent  and  effeminate  moral 
code  was  not  the  most  fitting  preparation  for  the  arduous 
struggle  that  impended  over  the  nation  and  the  age. 

The  fame  of  Kant  was  not  yet  in  its  zenith.  In  reserved 
seclusion,  Lavater  pursued  his  own  peculiar  course  of  study. 
His  views  on  physiognomy  have  been  held  up  to  ridicule,, 
whilst  some  of  his  conceptions  procured  for  him  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  a  dreamy  enthusiast.  The  philosophic  penetration 
of  his  mind  has  been  altogether  misconstrued  :  the  frag¬ 
mentary  expression  of  his  method  subjected  him  to  disad¬ 
vantages,  for  his  living  faith  was  foreign  to  the  scholastic 
philosophy  of  his  time.  He  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  and  remarkable  inquirers  after  truth  in  the 
eighteenth  century  next  to  Hamann  and  Lessing.  These 
three  solitary  thinkers  constitute  an  isolated  circle,  equally 
removed  from  the  rancorous  sectarianism  of  contending 
faction,  and  the  formulas  of  the  schools :  in  which  we  may 
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discern  the  first  germs  of  a  Christian  philosophy.  Hamann 
delineated  the  Word  of  primitive  revelation  as  an  enigma  yet 
awaiting  solution :  his  voice  was  unheeded  in  the  desert  of 
general  illumination.  The  profundity  of  Lavater  conceived 
the  truths  of  Christianity  as  the  focal  point  of  ideal  know¬ 
ledge.  The  third  addition  to  these  unconscious  spiritualists 
and  independent  Christian  thinkers  of  Germany  is  the  great 
name  of  Lessing,  whose  clear-sighted  intellect  penetrated  to 
the  very  turning-points  of  revelation  and  knowledge,  tradi¬ 
tion  and  freedom  of  thought. 

The  writings  of  E-eimarus,  of  the  older  school,  in  support 
of  the  connection  subsisting  between  natural  religion  and 
human  reason,  are  of  the  ordinary  kind.  But  his  systematic 
attack  on  revealed  religion  proved  of  incomparably  greater 
importance  in  their  results.  Lessing,  who  entered  upon 
historical  investigation  with  an  earnest  wish  to  probe  it  to  the 
bottom,  thought  it  desirable  to  give  every  publicity  to  the 
attack  made.  It  was  his  conviction  that  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  advisable  no  longer  to  suppress  any  doubts,  but 
rather  to  court  their  expression,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
aiiswered  and  the  truth  be  brought  to  light.  Lessing’s 
philosophy  was  directed  straight  to  the  mark,  namely,  the 
truth  of  religion.  Usual  questions  and  discussions,  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  in  which  its  energies 
were  wont  to  be  tired  out  ever  since  the  days  of  Descartes 
and  Locke,  had  no  interest  for  him.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
“  Education  of  Humanity,”  and  “  Ereemasons'  Dialogues,” 
as,  indeed,  all  his  philosophic  polemics,  touched  upon  points 
intimately  connected  with  the  principal  themes  of  sublime 
philosophy,  but  which  had  almost  escaped  the  critical  notice 
of  the  age.  As  regards  philosophy,  he  had  quite  outgrown 
the  standard  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Of  those  who  may 
be  classed  in  approximate  rank,  Leibnitz  was  the  only  one 
who  at  all  approached  his  lofty  proportions ;  and  him  he 
considered  as  at  a  great  distance  from  tliose  who  called 
themselves  his  followers  :  he  understood  him  better  than  any 
of  them,  because  he  had  studied  Spinoza.  If  that  metaphy¬ 
sical  system  deserves  to  be  called  superficial,  which  not  only 
cannot  refute  the  greatest  of  its  opponents,  but  would  fain 
shun  and  ignorp  him,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Lessing  pene¬ 
trated  further  than  Kant,  though  not  so  systematically,  into 
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the  deep  places  of  philosophy.  Had  his  career  terminated 
less  prematurely,  had  he  been  more  sparing  of  his  powers, 
and  more  regular  in  their  application,  the  results  would 
have  incontestably  proved  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
development  of  Herman  philosophy  would  have  probably 
been  more  felicitous  if  Lessing’s  independent  and  bold  spirit 
had  co-operated  in  its  extension,  than  was  subsequently  the 
case  through  the  sole  agency  of  Kant.  Lessing  scarcely 
ever  publicly  promulgated  his  own  philosophic  theories  :  all 
that  he  incidentally  let  fall  bore  the  appearance  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  paradox.  But  he  was  no  actual  disciple  of  Spinoza, 
as  was  asserted  after  his  death,  except  in  so  far  as  an  inquirer 
may,  in  the  course  of  his  speculations,  happen  to  incline  to 
some  particular  fallacy,  which  he  is  not  yet  in  a  position  to 
refute,  and  which  is  perhaps  destined  to  serve  him  as  a  bridge 
to  the  truth.  The  most  decisive  proof  of  this  is  his  adherence 
to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls :  of  all  his  favourite 
theories  this  appeared  to  be  the  most  deeply  rooted.  But 
this  doctrine  is  not  in  harmony  with  Spinoza’s  system  which 
repudiates  all  change  of  individuals,  as  also  their  personal 
after-existence.  This  circumstance,  then,  warrants  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Lessing  was  especially  attached  to  the  older  ori¬ 
ental  philosophy,  and  he  himself  furnishes  convincing  proof 
of  it.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  they  were  right  who 
hold  that  too  much  care  can  hardly  be  taken  to  guard  against 
the  dangers  of  enthusiasm.  Since  neither  the  vast  acquire¬ 
ments  of  Leibnitz,  nor  the  perspicuous  intellect  of  Lessing 
availed  to  emancipate  either  of  them  from  the  thraldom  of 
enthusiasm,  as  it  is  designated  by  those  critics  ;  it  would 
thus  appear  to  be  difficult  to  escape  its  influence  at  a  certain 
degree  of  mental  elevation. 

Yet  little  of  this  secret  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a  single 
spirited  inquirer  really  infected  general  opinion.  His  doubts 
and  the  example  of  his  boldness  operated  more  powerfully 
as  well  as  extensively  :  without  intending  it,  he  assisted  the 
very  system  so  repugnant  to  his  tastes,  and  so  often  em¬ 
battled  by  him.  In  a  certain  sense,  Lessing  finished  what 
Lutlier  had  commenced  :  as  a  critical  investigator  he  com- 
pleted  the  work  of  Grerman  Protestantism,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  impending  crisis.  So,  at  a  more  recent  period,  and  in 
the  path  of  independent  scientific  thought,  TTchte  pursued 
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ilie  Protestant  principle  of  freedom,  and  as  an  iincoin promis¬ 
ing  idealist  reached  the  pinnacle  of  finished  Protestantism  in 
this  direction.  Hence  the  activity  of  the  human  mind 
naturally  suffered  a  revulsion :  returning  from  the  self-con¬ 
stituted  abyss  of  unlimited  thought  to  the  recognition  of 
revelation  or  a  Divine  positive,  though  this  could  not  be 
effected  without  constant  contradiction,  and  deceptive  re¬ 
mains  of  ancient  error,  with  frequent  relapse.  As  a  definite 
system,  Protestantism  in  Germany  could  not  co-exist  with 
unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  neither  could  it  endure  in 
religion  or  science  subsequent  to  the  crisis  mainly  brought 
about  by  Lessing.  Since  Pichte  elevated  independent 
thought  to  ideal  heights,  an  experiment  that  left  the  mind 
unsatisfied,  science  has  more  and  more  returned  to  positive 
principles  in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  tradition,  frequently 
not  without  the  admixture  of  various  errors.  As  regards 
faith,  the  crisis  mentioned  above  was  the  means  of  substitut¬ 
ing  an  essentially  individual  religion  of  the  feelings  among 
pious  Protestants  in  place  of  the  older  system  no  longer 
tenable.  The  bold  freedom  of  his  inquiry  reconducted 
Lessing  himself  to  a  belief  in  the  most  ancient  philosophy, 
and  to  a  recognition  of  the  legitimate  authority  of  tradition 
in  the  Church. 

The  immediate  influence  of  Lessing  throughout  Protestant 
Germany  was,  accordingly,  of  a  destructive  character.  If 
this  total  dissolution  of  the  then  mode  of  thinking  and  of 
Protestant  faith  was  to  be  attended  by  beneficial  results 
hereafter  :  if  the  bulwarks  of  Truth  were  to  be  razed  merely 
to  found  a  more  lasting  structure  and  plant  a  creed  on  the 
congenial  soil  of  conviction  and  deep  feeling,  can  alone  be 
decided  by  the  progress  of  years.  At  any  rate,  the  direct 
effects  were  of  a  varied  nature.  The  recognized  freedom  of 

O 

thought  was  far  less  directed  to  the  promotion  of  scientific 
discoveries  and  researches  than  to  destructive  purposes. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  general  desire  to  eradicate  prejudice 
under  the  insinuating  guise  of  Illuminism.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  involving  interests  of  little  moment  and  easily  de¬ 
cided,  this  really  happened.  But  to  cases  in  which  import¬ 
ant  principles  were  at  stake,  no  fixed  standard  was  ever 
applied  in  order  to  discriminate  between  prejudice  and  truth, 
faith  and  infidelity.  Some  idea  of  the  manifold  abuses  to 
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which  the  new  mode  was  liable,  as  well  as  the  immense 
variety  of  inconsistent  principles  it  entailed,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  comparison  of  the  construction  put  upon  independent 
thought  and  Illuminism  by  that  profound  thinker  and  honest 
doubter,  the  philosophic  Lessing,  with  the  views  entertained 
by  Basedow,  Nikolai,  and  Weisshaupt.  It  has  already  been 
shewn  that  the  same  persons  who  fiercely  advocated  toleration 
were  themselves  most  intolerant  towards  those  whose  opi¬ 
nions  chanced  to  differ  from  their  own.  Yet  this  is,  per¬ 
haps,  too  general  a  feature  of  human  weakness  to  be  made 
the  subject  of  especial  reproach.  If  scepticism,  infidelity, 
and  systematic  disinclination  to  religion  were  not  as  open 
and  shameless  in  Grermany  as  in  Brance,  or,  in  individual 
instances,  in  England,  the  very  moderation  of  temperate  ^ 
infidelity,  so  flattering  to  human  reason  and  so  gentle  in  its 
attack  on  faith  and  the  feelings,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
disseminate  it  both  rapidly  and  extensively.  Of  the  writers  | 
who  were  not  carried  away  by  the  current  of  thought  as  it 
then  set  in,  but  secretly  influenced  that  period  as  Christian 
thinkers,  Jung-Stilling  and  Stark  deserve  especial  mention: 

The  former  of  these,  in  the  direction  of  internal  Christianity, 
aroused  a  deeper  religious  feeling  among  Protestants  with  , 
freer  individual  views ;  and  the  latter  has  expressed  in  his 
writings,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  his  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Catholic  faith.  To  these  gifted  names  may  be 
added  that  of  Claudius,  whose  lucid  embodiment  of  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  Christianity,  in  the  cheerful  garb  of  ^ 
popular  works  adapted  to  the  young,  was  at  once  admirable  \ 
and  successful. 

Let  us  briefly  glance  at  the  external  condition  of  intellec¬ 
tual  development  during  that  epoch.  Peace  and  prosperity 
in  Germany  were  no  less  favourable  to  general  mental  cul¬ 
ture  than  to  the  difiusion  of  a  novel  system  of  thought. 
Although  science  and  art  cannot  everywhere  be  said  to  have 
met  with  positive  or  even  sufficient  encouragement,  yet  it 
could  not  but  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  and  self-respect 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  ■ 
later,  Germany  boasted  of  a  greater  number  of  distinguished 
sovereigns  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Frederick  and 
Maria  Theresa,  in  different  ways,  constituted  the  just  pride 
of  their  people  :  whilst  the  Emperor  Joseph  gave  promise  of  - 
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still  greater  glory.  He  realized  those  fond  expectations  by 
an  illustrious  and  memorable  reign.  In  regard  to  natural 
culture  of  art  and  intellect,  the  patriotic  hopes  of  Klopstock 
i  were  once  more  doomed  to  disappointment.  As  his  sceptre 
swayed  the  destinies  of  many  important  countries  beyond 
the  territories  of  Germany,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
J oseph  II.  would  found  some  comprehensive  scientific  insti¬ 
tute  embracing  the  intellectual  interests  of  Europe  generally 
rather  than  those  of  Germany  alone.  Had  he  done  so  he 
would  doubtless  not  merely  have  consulted  the  advantage  of 
I  his  own  dominions,  but  have  influenced  very  considerably  the 
j  subsequent  progress  of  public  opinion  and  the  entire  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  age.  The  Emperor,  however,  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  practical  development  of  science.  Hot  that 
he  ever  underrated  science  generally,  for  the  value  he  set 
;  upon  many  legislative,  judicial,  and  financial  theories  of  the 
age  then  in  vogue,  long  since  exploded  as  impracticable 
!  hypotheses  at  the  best,  was  far  more  than  they  deserved, 

i  However  natural  it  may  seem  that  an  active  sovereign  should 

incline  to  a  practical  view  of  science,  still  the  example  just 
quoted  ought  not  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  future  monarchs. 

;  It  being  now  a  principle  universally  recognized  as  sound, 
that  the  intellectual  culture  of  a  nation  is  no  less  important 
to  the  state  and  to  its  ruler  than  physical  power  or  external 
splendour,  it  follows  that  everything  which  tends  to  advance 
the  former,  even  without  reference  to  immediate  utility,  is 
in  itself  deserving  of  consideration. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  third  generation  of  modern  German 
literature,  which  differs  widely  from  the  two  preceding  ones. 
To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  German  character  of  these 
several  epochs  is  the  surest  means  of  solving  apparent  con¬ 
tradictions,  and  reconciling  opinions  seemingly  inconsistent, 

,  by  explaining  misconstruction,  and  placing  certain  peculia¬ 
rities  in  their  true  lig'ht :  provided  always  there  be  no  essen¬ 
tial  radical  difierence  in  the  mode  of  thought.  It  frequently 
happens  that  external  relations  and  the  dominant  spirit  of 
the  age,  witnessing  the  early  development  and  culture  of  a 
writer  mould  his  leading  characteristics  ;  in  every  case,  they 
materially  influence  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  career. 

The  third  generation  comprises  all  those  writers  whose 
development  and  culture  date  from  1780  or  1790.  Here,  too, 

j 
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external  relations  and  the  genius  of  the  age  exercised  a 
remarkable  and  decided  influence  over  Glerman  literature : 
an  influence  not  confined  to  authors,  but  extending  to  the 
general  public.  Formerly,  the  public  appealed  to  by  Ger¬ 
man  poets  and  writers,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  a 
select  number  of  art-amateurs  and  scattered  dilletanti.  It 
was  so  when  Klopstock  and  his  contemporaries  flourished : 
by  slow  degrees  the  little  band  waxed  in  numbers  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  revolution  w-as  favourable  to  the  increase  of 
writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  readers  on  the  other:  from 
the  arena  of  politics  men  turned  their  attention  to  the 
domains  of  philosophy,  and  of  literature  generally.  How 
injurious  soever  the  results  of  this  revolution  may  have 
occasionally  proved,  universal  sympathy  could  not  fail  to  be 
aroused,  and  if  partizanship  was  carried  to  greater  lengths, 
it  was  still  a  gain  to  intellectual  energy  which  often  derives 
great  accession  of  power  from  the  excitement  of  a  contest. 
"Were  I  desirous  of  applying  a  comprehensive  epithet  to  this 
epoch,  without  hazarding  misconstruction,  I  should  he  dis¬ 
posed  to  designate  it  the  revolutionary  'period :  if  I  may  he 
allowed  to  adopt  the  expression  in  a  sense  deviating  some¬ 
what  from  its  common  usage.  And  yet  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  the  credit  of  German  writers  as  a  whole,  that  at 
least  the  first  and  more  eminent  of  their  number  were  free 
from  all  democratic  taint  of  the  early  revolutionary  period. 
Forster  alone  requires  our  sympathy,  who  misled  by  others 
and  self-deluded,  perished  in  the  eddying  vortex :  a  loss  to 
literature  and  the  world  at  large,  if  some  leading  minds 
were  not  altogether  free  from  sharing  the  deceitful  hopes  of 
the  age,  their  sense  of  right  soon  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
thev  made  rich  amends  for  transient  error.  I  use  the  term, 
then,  in  the  sense  of  that  admirable  saying  ‘‘Burke  wrote 
a  revolutionary  book  against  the  revolution.”  The  remark 
is  to  be  understood  thus :  he  delineated  the  convulsions 
of  the  age  in  terms  of  such  transcendent  eloquence,  and 
so  fully  perceived  the  dangers  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
impending  struggle,  that  he  himself  was  thrown  into  a  state 
of  contagious  violence  when  he  composed  his  book.  It 
is  this  condition  of  external,  but  still  more  internal, 
struggle  that  I  regard  as  the  genuine  characteristics  of 
poets  and  writers  who  belonged  to  this  third  generation. 
To  justify  and  illustrate  my  opinion,  it  is  only  necessary 
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for  me  to  point  to  a  distinguished  writer  and  poet  of 
this  epoch,  whose  memorable  career  is  already  displayed 
to  our  view  in  its  full  extent.  In  the  impassioned  produc¬ 
tions  of  his  early  prime,  we  see  Schiller  incessantly  convul¬ 
sed  by  the  conflict  of  inner  emotions  :  he  is  urged  onwards 
by  the  enthusiastic  hopes  to  improve  the  existing  state  of  all 
things,  a  species  of  opposition  distinctively  preceding  the 
revolution.  Some  of  his  youthful  poems  give  vent  to  his 
doubts  in  strains  the  most  passionate  :  but  this  scepticism, 
coupled  with  the  lofty  earnest  and  fiery  glow  of  a  youthful 
heart,  if  it  deserve  reproof  yet  enlists  our  sympathy,  and 
not  unreasonably  excites  a  hope  that  so  mighty  an  aspira¬ 
tion  after  Truth  in  so  manly  a  bosom,  could  not  long  remain 
unsatisfied.  How  violent  the  transitions  in  Schiller’s  riper 
years  :  how  constant  the  struggle  with  himself  and  the  world, 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  age  and  his  own  art !  E-estless 
and  sensitive,  he  is  here  and  there  seized  with  the  giddiness 
arising  from  external  convulsion.  This  it  is  that  I  would 
convey  in  the  expression  employed  above,  and  which  I 
remark  more  or  less  in  all  distinguished  authors  of  that 
epoch. 

The  poets  and  genial  writers  of  the  second  generation  lived 
in  a  state  of  security  which  almost  seems  marvellous  in  our 
eyes,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  detect  the  first  symptoms  of 
approaching  danger  and  convulsion  in  their  time.  But  they 
were  indifierent  not  only  to  all  political  relations  and  events, 
but  also  to  the  external  aspect  of  the  world  in  general,  living 
on  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  artistic  and  genial 
faculties.  Johannes  Muller  forms  the  the  sole  exception  ; 
his  mind,  intent  upon  these  themes,  from  the  solitary  gran¬ 
deur  of  Alpine  heights,  naturally  discerned  the  gathering 
storm  both  sooner  and  with  more  unerring  vision  than  the 
inhabitants  of  peaceful  dales  or  of  too  busy  cities.  Instead 
of  this  artistic  blissful  repose,  we  see  the  writers  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation,  from  1780-90,  absorbed  in  passing 
events  :  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  age,  heart  and  soul, 
their  entire  activity  was  directed  to  the  raging  conflict.  I 
will  only  instance  one  or  two  extreme  cases  in  point.  By 
what  other  means  did  the  most  popular,  indispensable,  and 
copious  of  all  writers  of  that  period,  become  a  necessity  of 
it,  the  wonted  appliance  as  it  were  of  a  time-beguiling  em-r 
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dium,  than  just  these,  that  he  knew  how  to  address  himself 
to  the  sympathy  of  the  age,  and  to  gain  possession  of  it  ? 
A  curious  example,  and  instructive  to  future  times  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  social  degeneracy  and  a  decline  of  taste.  The  oppo¬ 
site  extreme  of  this  adroit  appeal  to  temporary  infirmity  is 
exhibited  by  that  celebrated  philosopher,  who  fancied  he  had 
discovered  in  self  the  secret  of  Archimedes  to  move  the 
world  and  revolutionize  the  age.  A  third  illustration  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  bis  times,  is  furnished 
by  one  who  constitutes  a  medium  between  pampering  the 
infirmities  of  the  age  and  boldly  undertaking  to  set  all 
matters  right,  single-handed  and  with  arbitrary  powers. 
That  humourous  national  favourite,  who  owed  his  reputation 
to  the  happy  tact  with  which  he  managed  to  display  all  the 
varied  fertility  of  so  perplexed  a  season,  its  echoes  and  its 
want  of  harmony,  with  such  copious  wit,  pathos,  and  charac¬ 
teristic  humour,  and  in  so  mixed  a  consonant  dissonant  style 
as  to  form  a  striking  portraiture  of  the  several  features  of 
the  age,  in  the  whole  extent  of  its  vast  chaotic  resources. 

The  faults  incidental  to  writers  participating  in  this  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  intellect  may  justly  be  charged  against  the 
thinkers  and  poets  above-named.  Yet  this  ought  not  to 
exclude  Schiller,  Fichte,  and  others,  who  spent  their  best 
energies  on  art  and  science,  and  who  after  manfully  fighting 
the  battle  of  their  time,  contributed  largely  to  the  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  development,  from  receiving  the  meed  of  honour 
due  to  their  mental  faculties  and  their  essential  merits. 

Others,  turning  away  from  directly  confronting  the  chao¬ 
tic  state  of  existing  humanity,  betook  themselves  to  the 
realms  of  fancy,  with  whose  pleasurable  delights  they  dis¬ 
ported  :  or  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  nature,  con¬ 
templating  her  scientifically  without  any  reference  to  man¬ 
kind.  Inquirers  of  another  class  fastened  with  enthusiasm 
on  the  heroism  of  the  past,  and  transported  with  rapture 
hoped  to  find  in  that  a  solution  of  the  enigmatic  present. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  number,  dissatisfied  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  world  and  with  the  aspect  of  science,  returned  to  the 
consideration  of  religion,  which  had  well-nigh  outgrown  the 
memories  of  the  age,  and  to  Christianity  so  long  misinterpre¬ 
ted.  Here  too,  individual  instances  of  error  and  misconcep¬ 
tion  were  not  wanting ;  but  the  absence  of  moral  courage  and 
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of  necessary  decision  of  cliaracter,  in  order  to  exemplify  by 
deeds  and  openly  avow  the  truth  when  inwardly  recognized, 
Was  still  more  conspicuous.  Eew  honest  well-disposed  per¬ 
sons  will  doubt  that,  after  all,  this  failing  of  the  age  and  of 
ourselves  can  be  supplied  by  no  other  means.  But  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  those  who  have  found  the  Truth  again,  and  know 
and  love  Christianity  among  the  Protestants,  or  of  those 
who  seek  it  and  approach  it  among  tlie  Philosophers,  with 
those  who  have  adhered  to  the  Catholic  centre,  wnll  always 
be  developed  more  fully  for  every  great  thing  which  forms 
an  epoch,  unfolds  itself  only  by  an  uniform  breaking  forth 
of  many  individual  forces. 

The  picture  is  scarcely  perceptible  of  further  details :  it 
being  difficult  to  depict  our  own  times.  Whenever  an 
external  contest  rages  in  some  field  of  human  activity,  be  it 
civil  or  spiritual,  the  more  fierce  the  contest  grows  the  more 
likely  is  it  that  none  of  the  combatants  are  altogether  in 
the  right.  For  those  who  are  most  so  will,  nevertheless,  be 
chargeable  with  some  element  of  error.  This  is  a  necessary 
concomitant  of  chaotic  confusion.  In  reference  to  art  and 
the  practical  development  of  intellect,  the  greater  the  inter¬ 
nal  conflict,  the  more  excellent,  occasionally,  are  its  visible 
productions.  I  need  only  direct  attention  to  the  immense 
gap  bet\\’ben  the  Roller Don  Carlos^  and  Wallenstein^^  in 
the  respective  gradations  of  Schiller’s  genius.  On  the 
whole,  it  may  be  said  that  harmonious  perfection  and  beauty 
are  not  the  fruits  of  internal  mental  conflict,  so  long  as  it 
endures  :  but  it  is  calculated  to  develop  great  fertility  of 
thought.  Prolific  invention  essentially  constitutes  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  third  generation  of  Grerman  litera¬ 
ture  ;  a  distinction  which  other  nations  were  by  no  means 
slow  to  recognize.  Tet  even  this  period  is  embellished  by 
individual  compositions  that  may  fairly  be  cited  as  speci¬ 
mens  not  only  of  finished  art,  but  also  of  harmonious  ani¬ 
mated  feeling,  and  great  beauty  of  expression.  In  the 
main,  however,  as  has  already  been  said,  fragmentary  ideal 
wealth  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  our  epoch,  har¬ 
monious  finishing  forming  the  rare  exception. 

Though  we  may  be  of  opinion  that  a  general  amnesty 
should  be  extended  to  this  struggling  period  of  our  litera¬ 
ture,  as  equally  necessary  to  all  parties  concerned :  and 

*  All  translated  in  Bohn’s  edition  of  Schiller's  works. 
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though  a  preference  may  be  given  to  the  more  successful 
poets  of  the  first  and  second  generation  in  regard  to  artistic 
elegance  and  beauty  of  diction :  the  ideality  which  marks 
the  third  epoch  confers  upon  it  a  singular  distinction,  and  he 
whose  mental  culture  dates  from  1788-1802,  despite  many 
injurious  circumstances,  will  not  readily  exchange  his  privi¬ 
leges  for  those  of  the  two  preceding  periods. 

The  philosophy  of  Kant  had  a  most  decided  influence  at 
this  time.  I  do  not  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  it  exercised 
injurious  effects  on  public  thought  and  faith.  The  latter  had 
already  been  convulsed  to  its  very  foundations  by  other  agen¬ 
cies.  If  the  doubts  of  some  were  now  increased  or  first 
excited,  their  earnestness  and  depth  of  feeling  proved  a 
sufiScient  counteracting  remedy.  This  was  not  to  be  sought 
for  among  the  dilapidated  ruins  of  so-called  Nationalism : 
independently  of  that,  Kant’s  philosophy  contained  many 
varied  suggestions  calculated  to  guide  the  earnest  student  to 
the  path  of  sublime  conviction  from  which  he  may  have 
strayed.*  When  it  is  remembered  that  even  in  Germany, 
the  philosophy  of  the  age  had  materially  sapped  belief  in  all 
high  contemplations  :  the  system  of  Kant  wdll  be  found 
rather  to  have  operated  beneficially,  bridging  the  Truth  to 
some,  or,  at  the  least,  pointing  in  the  right  direction.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  philosophy  so  soon  safiik  to  the 
level  of  sectarianism.  Yet  this  was  a  transitory  evil,  as  also 
barbarism  of  expression.  Kant’s  own  style  here  and  there 
bears  a  characteristic  impress,  a  certain  peculiarity,  combin¬ 
ing  genius  and  wit  with  philosophic  penetration.  On  the 
whole,  however,  and  especially  in  the  structure  of  his 
periods,  his  composition  uniformly  betrays  a  spirit  labo¬ 
riously  toiling  after  Truth,  yet  tossed  to  and  fro  by  doubts. 
Hence  arose  his  infelicitous  terminology.  That  barbarism 
and  the  cipher-language  of  philosophy  have  now  for  the 
most  part  disappeared  :  but  few  distinguished  writers  retain 
any  traces  of  it,  and  that  from  a  want  of  due  care.  Several 
compositions  of  a  later  period  might  be  cited  as  perfect 
models  of  expression. 

Many  of  his  predecessors’  defects  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  recur  in  Kant’s  philosophy.  He  com¬ 
mences  with  the  lifeless  conceptions  of  Leibnitz  in  reference 

*  Kant’s  principal  work  is  the  “  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason,”  translated  in 
Bohn’s  Standard  Library. 
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to  space  and  time,  continually  wavers  between  self  and  the 
external  world  of  sense,  like  almost  all  philosophers  from 

i  Descartes  downwards,  and  eventually  commits  himself  to 
experience,  like  Locke.  But  as  experience  is  incompetent 
to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  morals  and  religion,  he  erects 
a  system  of  rational  faith  out  of  the  scattered  fragments  of 
rational  knowledge,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  course  of 
English  philosophers.  But  feince  he  had  himself  previously 
attacked  the  system  of  Eeason,  it  had  lost  its  credit  with 
others  and  took  no  permanent  hold.  His  moral  philosophy 
had  the  merit  of  especially  demonstrating  the  position  to  be 
assigned  to  practical  reason  in  this  department  of  human 
knowledge :  still  more  forcibly  than  the  example  of  the 
Stoics,  the  impossibility  of  establishing  a  fitting  system  of 
morals  without  the  addition  of  other  elements  than  those 
derived  from  practical  reason.  It  sets  forth  in  unmistakeable 
terms  that  such  a  system  is  not  only  unsatisfactory  ta 
humanity,  but  also  totally  inapplicable  to  many  relations  of 
life  ;  leading  to  the  strangest  results  even  when  most  logi¬ 
cally  pursued.  Men  soon  returned  from  this  rigid  and 
impracticable  scheme  of  morals. 

Kant’s  greatest  merit  consists  in  having  established  the 
1  point  that  Eeason  of  itself  is  void  and  empty,  valid  only  in 
;  its  application  to  Experience,  and  what  is  within  her  pro- 

I  vince,  and  that  hence  it  is  not  fitted  to  conduct  to  a  know¬ 

ledge  of  God  or  of  divine  things.  Instead  of  acknowledging 
farther  that  these  exalted  subjects  are  to  be  approached  only 
by  means  of  inward  perception  and  Divine  revelation,  and 
that  sublime  philosophy  is  an  experimental  science  :  instead 
of  assigning  to  Eeason,  in  the  empire  of  supernatural  Expe¬ 
rience,  the  same  secondary  subordinate  position,  he  enthroned 
Eeason,  disguised  under  the  unsuitable  mask  of  faith.  Had 
he  adopted  olden  simplicity,  had  he  paved  the  way  to  inner 
perception  and  enlightened  belief,  in  a  spirit  of  scientific 
criticism,  by  means  of  Eeason  as  subsidiary  to  Eevelation,  as 
it  is  to  given  facts  in  the  realms  of  Experience,  he  might  have 
become  to  philosophy  what  Bacon  was  to  physics.  Eescuing 
her  from  idle  logomachies,  he  might  have  constituted  her  a 
sure,  living,  experimental  science:  in  a  word,  he  might  have 
reinstated  her  in  her  legitimate  authority. 

But  he  ignored  all  inner  perception,  everything  super- 
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sensuous,  all  save  the  vacuum  of  rational  notions,  bereft  of 
every  kind  of  matter.  Involved  in  this  lifeless  and  prepos¬ 
terous  mode  of  thinking,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  resort 
to  an  artificial  faith  :  for  he  could  come  to  no  choice  or 
decision,  owing  to  the  continuous  conflict  of  self  and  the 
external  world  of  sense.  His  followers  were  bolder,  since 
they  referred  all  things  to  self,  or  betook  thomselves  wholly 
to  the  external  world  and  the  infinite  power  of  JS^ature.  The 
system  of  alleged  pure  Nationalism,  which  Kant  would  have 
destroyed,  thus  reappeared  in  two  forms  :  in  the  shape  of  an 
artificial  structure  based  on  self,  and  as  an  unlimited  world- 
science.  This  result  v/as  natural  enough,  inasmuch  as  Kant 
had  not  only  passed  over  entirely  the  source  of  exalted 
Truth,  but  in  revealing  the  inward  contradiction  and  the 
emptiness  of  Neason,  against  whose  arrogated  supremacy  he 
had  himself  contended,  he  had  failed  to  reach  the  original 
foundations  of  the  evil.  We  cannot,  then,  but  cordially  agree 
with  Jacobi  when  he  equally  repudiates  hollow  Nationalism 
and  absolute  deification  of  Nature ;  though  this  latter  tenet 
ought  not  justly  to  be  charged  against  the  more  distinguished 
class  of  natural  philosophers.  Meanwhile,  his  owm  theory  of 
consciousness,  or  of  the  moral  sense  unassisted  by  definite 
conceptions  of  faith — for  he  never  could  or  would  penetrate 
to  the  Hivine  positive  principles  of  Christianity — remains 
quite  as  unsatisfactory.  This  philosopher’s  sceptical  views 
of  individual  feeling,  vacillating  will,  and  uncertain  conscious¬ 
ness,  form  a  corresponding  half  to  Kant’s  sceptical  views  of 
the  intellect,  without  affording  a  better  solution.  Those  two 
theories  of  doubt  and  total  ignorance,  together  with  Kichte’s 
system  of  ideal  reason,  and  the  dynamic  play  of  the  Abso¬ 
lute  or  scientific  delirium  of  natural  philosophy  unenlightened 
by  Christian  Nevelation — form  a  complete  and  fourfold  cycle. 
Although  each  of  these  four  elementary  powers  is  differently 
derived  from  a  lifeless  abstract  consciousness,  assuming  the 
most  varied  shapes  according  to  time  and  circumstance,  the 
substratum  of  error  is  in  the  case  of  all  essentially  the  same. 

Nurther  to  pursue  the  principal  phases  of  error  issuing 
from  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and  to  explain  the  present 
development  of  German  philosophy  more  minutely,  would 
carry  me  beyond  the  limits  of  my  present  plan.  Living  poets, 
whose  whole  career  is  amply  illustrated  by  a  series  of  finished 
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productions,  will  be  more  fittingly  described  in  an  historic 
delineation  of  the  most  recent  times.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  philosophers  whose  mode  of  thought  is  shiftingly  deve¬ 
loped,  and  whose  system  is  yet  in  the  process  of  formation. 
I  will  here  simply  remark  in  general  terms  that  the  profound 
inquiries  which  have  been  instituted  in  Germany  since  Kant’s 
time,  and  the  familiarized  acquaintance  with  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers — in  regard  to  which  as  also  to  auxiliary  and  cognate 
branches  of  learning  we  enjoy  advantages  superior  to  those 
of  other  nations — have  contributed  to  open  up  many  paths 
for  a  return  to  Truth  from  every  kind  of  error.  The  more  so 
in  the  case  of  speculative  errors,  that  their  exhibition  is  mani¬ 
fest  and  complete.  The  entire  system  of  actual  error,  in  its 
several  departments  of  false  and  scattered  consciousness, 
being  now  fully  exhausted  by  the  great  talents  of  those  I 
have  named,  resulting  in  internecine  destruction,  the  arena 
has  been  cleared,  and  men  have  begun  to  return  once  more 
to  the  gushing  springs  of  living  thought,  to  know  God  and 
Divine  things  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  A  return,  such  as  this, 
from  the  errors  introduced  by  Kant,  has  in  several  instances 
been  realized.  To  adduce  one  of  many  examples,  I  need 
only  cite  the  case  of  my  deceased  friend  Hardenberg  or 
Kovalis.  Not  that  he  was  the  first  to  enter  the  sure  path 
leading  unto  Truth  and  a  knowledge  of  God,  or  to  prepare 
the  same  for  others,  but  the  thoughts  and  fragments  of  poesy 
he  bequeathed  to  posterity  are  so  full  of  good  seed,  scattered 
in  all  directions  with  lavish  profusion,  as  to  warrant  the  hope 
that  it  may  bring  forth  fruit,  and  conduce  to  the  attainment 
of  genuine  love  and  true  knowledge.  Stollberg  has  unfolded 
the  glories  of  his  faith  with  a  dignified  simplicity  and  lucid 
beauty  that  resulted  in  peace  to  his  own  heart  and  imparted 
fresh  vigour  to  his  spirit.  Many  other  honourable  instances 
might  be  mentioned  of  distinguished  talents  adding  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  their  conviction  of  the  Truth,  though  all  may  not 
have  possessed  the  philosophic  fulness  of  Hardenberg,  or  the 
clear  religious  impressions  of  Stollberg,  conveyed  in  his  own 
gifted  manner.  Advances  to  the  Truth  are  already  met  with 
on  every  side,  and  hopes  may  reasonably  be  entertained  that 
the  return  will  soon  be  general,  and  that  German  philosophy 
will  yet  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  champion  and  interpreter 
of  Truth  rather  than  its  foe.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  rally 
the  followers  of  Kant  under  a  novel  disguise  :  the  season  of 
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empty  formulas  has  passed  away.  Pichte  aud  J aeobi  at  no 
time  mustered  a  numerous  band  of  adherents  :  the  nature  of 
their  system  prevented  the  formation  of  a  sect :  a  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  principles  of  either,  under  whatever  shape,  were 
a  task  equally  hopeless.  They  have  disappeared  like  meteors, 
or  at  most  have  served  profound  inquirers  as  intermediate 
steps  in  the  ladder  of  investigation.  Natural  philosophers, 
too,  now  begin  each  to  shape  his  own  course,  so  that  they  can 
hardly  be  classified:  absolute  formulas  vanish  in  the  presence 
of  positive  fulness  of  principle,  whilst  this  latter  comes  forth 
more  clearly  every  day  from  Nature’s  secrets  and  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  Eevelation.  A  recognition  of  Revelation,  and  a 
knowledge  of  Christianity,  are  become  increasing  exigencies, 
so  that  in  many  cases  it  needs  only  a  few  steps  further  wholly 
to  reject  the  turbid  impurities  of  previous  systems.  On  every 
occasion  discrimination  should  be  made  between  the  person 
and  the  opinion,  the  confused  multitude  and  select  minds  of 
a  higher  order,  the  obscurity  of  the  external  system  and  the 
lucid  clearness  of  superior  minds.  But  above  all,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  mistrust  or  disbelieve  philosophy  generally, 
because  of  some  important  misconceptions  that  still  exist  in 
Grerman  systems  of  belief.  Raise  philosophy  can  only  be 
removed  and  supplanted  by  the  genuine,  which  must,  there¬ 
fore,  labour  for  the  restoration  of  Truth,  that  great  want  of 
the  age. 

All  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  bear  witness  to  the 
Truth,  whether  in  the  religious  Raith,  or  in  Christian  Philo¬ 
sophy,  or  in  both,  are  only  single  atoms  of  a  higher  Ruture, 
But  who  can  any  longer  deny  that  the  great  reunion  must 
be  in  the  Raith  itself,  and  then  the  other  reunion,  not  less 
important,  of  Science  and  of  Raith,  will  take  place  and  be 
consummated  where  the  discord  began  1 
.  To  return  to  the  poets.  At  this  later  period  Goethe’s 
more  mature  works  came  into  general  popularity :  others 
date  their  publication  from  this  time.  The  best  of  these  are 
now  admitted  to  be  the  most  finished  specimens  of  poetic 
art  and  harmonious  diction  in  our  language.  He  is  pre¬ 
eminently  master  of  the  genial  powers  and  ease  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  second  generation.  In  one  point,  how¬ 
ever,  his  example  might,  possibly,  prove  misleading,  namely 
— the  application  of  his  muse  to  the  passing  hour,  even  in 
his  riper  productions,  with  an  exquisite  art  such  as  few 
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other  poets  have  cared  to  bestow  on  very  modern  subjects. 
Tet  this  facilitates  our  criticism,  by  enabling  us  to  compare 
his  artistic  execution  of  modern  themes  with  the  poetic 
elements  of  his  older  performances.  How  inferior  is 
Eugenie  to  Egmont,  when  the  two  are  contrasted  as  poetic 
representations  of  civil  commotions  and  state-revolutions 
among  the  people  and  in  the  cabinets  of  princes  !  Or  if  it 
be  allowed  to  contrast  works  differing  in  external  structure 
though  of  similar  import,  let  a  comparison  be  instituted  be¬ 
tween  the  Elective  Affinities  and  Tasso,  as  regards  a  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  passions,  unfolded  amid  circumstances  of  a  high 
social  position.  Again,  let  Tasso  be  considered  as  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  artist  in  his  opposition  to  the  external  world — (as 
Eaust  embodies  the  internal  conflict  of  the  ideal  mind) — and 
compared  with  Wilhehn  Meister,  how  great  the  superiority 
of  the  latter  composition  both  in  richness  of  thought  and 
artistic  style !  Poetically  speaking,  I  believe  the  produc¬ 
tion  just  named,  Faust,  Ijphigenia,  Egmont,  Tasso,*  will  serve 
to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Goethe  to  the  latest  times :  as 
also  his  admirable  lays,  all  equally  excellent.  We  willingly 
follow  the  aged  magician,  whether  his  verse  sounds  from  the 
east  or  from  the  west,  drawn  irresistibly  into  his  enchanted 
circle  :  whilst  his  prosaic  thoughts  only  disclose  the  painful 
spectacle  of  a  great  mind  involved  in  a  struggle  whence  he 
cannot  victoriously  emerge. 

A  doubt  has  been  entertained  by  some  whether  Goethe’s 
native  genius  was  really  adapted  to  dramatic  poesy  :  and  the 
repose  of  his  picturesque  delineation  did  not  rather  fit  him  for 
epic  poems,  as  evinced  even  in  such  productions  as  Egmont, 
especially  destined  for  the  stage.  But  his  attempts  in  this 
branch  of  composition,  approximating  closely  to  the  epic,  do 
not  favour  this  view.  It  almost  appears  as  though  he  could 
neither  hit  upon  a  fitting  theme  for  epic  composition,  nor  on 
a  form  satisfactory  to  himself.  His  feelings  at  all  times 
prompted  him  to  select  the  romantic  rather  than  the  heroic  : 
the  former,  in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  blending  fancy 
and  wit  with  feeling  and  speculation,  aroused  by  the  passing 
occurrences  of  life,  and  moulded  by  the  rich  endowments  of 
the  intellect,  seems  to  have  constituted  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  his  activity  in  diversified  gradation  and  admixture. 

*  Translations  of  all  these  works  of  Goethe  are  contained  in  Bohn’s 
edition  of  his  works. 
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His  influence  upon  the  age  was  twofold,  and  such  also 
appeals  to  us  his  nature.  In  reference  to  art,  he  has  justly 
been  considered  by  many  the  Shakspeare  of  our  times  :  I  say 
our  times,  leaning  as  they  do  to  ideal  fulness  and  manifold 
culture  more  than  to  artistic  perfection  in  any  one  poetic 
direction  :  hence  this  perfection  is  not  to  be  expected  of  our 
bard  in  equal  degree  with  that  of  the  earlier  dramatic 
master.  In  reference  to  thought,  however,  as  it  refers  to 
life,  and  determines  the  actions  of  life,  our  poet  might  also 
be  styled  the  Voltaire  of  Grermany.  Thoroughly  G-erman 
in  all  things,  chiefly  in  this,  that  his  poetic  wantoiiness  and 
irony  are  more  poetical,  good-natured,  honest,  and  earnest, 
than  in  the  case  of  Voltaire,  when  giving  expression  to  his 
indifference  and  unbelief,  and  wdien  jesting  with  his  own 
feelings.  Yet  all  the  varied  culture,  the  spirited  irony,  the 
teeming  wit  of  Goethe,  cannot  conceal  the  fact  that  his  in¬ 
tellect,  prodigal  of  thought,  wanted  some  fixed  and  sure 
centre. 

The  alienation  of  poetry  from  the  stage  was  continually 
being  manifested  in  Germany  ever  since  the  time  of  Klop- 
stock :  Goethe  himself  producing  many  dramas  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  their  scenic  adaptation,  and  without 
any  view  to  the  destination  they  subsequently  attained. 

So  in  the  case  of  Schiller’s  T>on  Carlos :  after  he  had 
resisted  all  the  seductive  influences  of  universal  applause, 
with  whicli  his  early  ruder  productions  were  greeted,  he  found 
it  difiicult  to  produce  equal  success  by  the  more  digni¬ 
fied  exercise  of  his  art.  But  though  a  certain  discrepancy  still 
obtains  between  his  poetry  and  the  requirements  of  our 
stage,  he  must  nevertheless  be  regarded  as  its  true  founder. 
He  gave  it  its  proper  sphere  and  its  most  happy  form.  The 
poetic  form  of  our  loftier  drama  has  been  not  a  little  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  masterly  translation  of  Shakspeare  and 
Calderon,  executed  in  finished  poetic  diction  and  manifold 
elegance  of  verse,  by  A.  W.  Schlegel :  indeed  the  nobler 
efforts  of  poetry  generally  have  gained  a  new  standard  of 
artistic  criticism  in  this  model  of  genuine  style.  Schiller 
was  altogether  a  dramatic  poet :  even  his  passionate  rhetoric, 
an  important  adjunct  to  his  muse,  is  an  essential  and  cha¬ 
racteristic  element.  His  historical,  as  well  as  his  philo¬ 
sophical,  works  and  attempts  are  to  be  considered  merely 
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subsidiary  to  liis  dramatic  studies.  Tet  his  philosophical 
efforts  are  remarkable  in  so  far  as  they  chiefly  represent  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  exhibit  his  want  of  mental  harmony. 
Doubting,  sceptical,  unsatisfied  views,  gleam  out  from  be*- 
neath  those  efforts  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  inquiring 
mind.  He  remained  always  at  the  threshold  of  doubt, 
hence,  even  in  his  noblest,  most  animated  productions,  we 
are  chilled  by  the  breath  of  an  internal  coldness. 

There  are  some  who  fancy  his  philosophic  pursuits  were 
injurious  to  himself  and  to  his  art.  But,  before  he  entered 
upon  these,  Ins  intellect  was  already  entangled  in  scepticism  ; 
and  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  internal  satisfaction  of  a 
mind  like  his  was  of  far  more  importance  than  all  external 
art-culture.  But  even  for  artistic  purposes,  Schiller’s  great 
historical  and  philosophic  preparations  are  rather  commend¬ 
able  than  otherwise  in  reference  to  some  of  his  dramas. 
Our  stage  will  reap  no  laurels  from  the  extensive  or  the 
rapid  labours  of  voluminous  scenic  poets.  Dramatic  excel¬ 
lence,  as  in  Grreece,  England,  and  Spain,  is  only  attainable 
by  means  of  profound  thought  and  historical  selection.  If, 
in  certain  works,  composed  towards  the  middle  period  of  his 
career,  Schiller  is  not  exempt  from  the  heterodox  applica¬ 
tion  of  philosophic  ideas  respecting  the  nature  of  ancient 
tragedy,  or  from  historical  bias,  the  defects  are  not  attri¬ 
butable  to  speculative  tendencies  so  much  as  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  superficial  acquaintance  with  these  branches,  a 
shortcoming  of  valuable  results,  despite  his  earnestness 
and  intended  depth  of  research.  In  a  much  greater  degree 
than  Schiller,  Werner  introduced  all  the  mysteries  of  feeling 
and  faith,  all  the  paradoxes  of  terrible  destiny,  and  an 
equally  terrible  psychological  conflict  into  his  dramatic 
world-pictures  :  blending  animation  with  grandeur  and  pro¬ 
fundity  in  themes  felicitously  selected,  such  as  Attila  or  the 
Mother  of  the  Maccabees.  These  works  are  excluded  from 
the  stage,  to  which  they  are  peculiarly  applicable,  only  by 
the  over-flowing  copiousness  of  thei>’  contents.  This  poet’s 
earlier  efforts  reveal  his  inner  struggle  to  press  forward 
amid  the  throng  of  life  to  a  higher  intellectual  calling. 

In  a  similarly  earnest  manner  to  that  of  Schiller,  and  in 
noble  artistic  emulation  of  his  still  greater  contemporary, 
the  leading  tragic  bard  of  G-ermany,  our  Austrian  Heinrich 
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Collin,  sought  to  perfect  himself  more  and  more  in  tragedy. 
Eor  this  species  of  composition  he  was  eminently  fitted  by 
his  fiery  enthusiastic  patriotism,  pervading  all  his  dramas  so 
thoroughly  as  to  render  them  truly  national  and  patriotic, 
even  when  the  subject  is  antique  or  at  least  foreign.  The 
more  recent  tragic  poets,  who  have  written  for  the  stage 
with  successful,  and,  for  a  time,  with  splendid  results,  have 
nearly  all  relapsed  into  the  heathen  doctrine  of  necessity, 
and  have  vied  with  each  other  in  delineations  of  horrible 
catastrophes.  Intimately  connected  with  these  are  those 
inflated  caricatures  of  false  grandeur  introduced  by  Schiller’s 
earlier  efforts,  and  associated,  even  in  his  maturer  produc¬ 
tions,  with  finished  representations  of  real  dignity  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Trom  so  mistaken  a  path,  however  great  the  talents 
employed,  little  permanent  advantage  can  be  anticipated. 
The  poems  of  Theodor  Kdrner,  his  lyrics  even  more  than 
his  imperfect  dramas,  breathe  a  youthful  freshness  of  life 
affecting  our  sensibilities  the  more  that  it  was  early 
quenched  by  death. 

But  I  feel  I  am  approaching  the  limits  of  my  under¬ 
taking.  The  variety  of  subjects  now  crowding  around  me  in 
the  living  present  is  too  vast,  the  picture  of  my  own  times 
is  too  full  of  a  multijilicity  of  imagery,  to  admit  of  being 
treated  historically,  and  briefly  epitomized  as  the  past.  Let 
others,  in  an  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  times,  re¬ 
cord  my  own  exertions  in  the  field  of  philosophy  during 
thirty  years,  or  my  joint  labours  with  my  brother, 
A.  W.  Schlegel,  in  the  domains  of  poetry,  art,  criticism, 
general  literature,  and  philology.  In  the  course  of  these 
lectures  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  expatiate  on  many 
individual  writers  and  works,  in  themselves  sufficiently 
important  but  disturbing  my  plan  as  a  whole,  of  which  the 
main  features  were  to  take  a  survey  of  collective  literature. 
If  it  were  proposed  to  examine  each  distinct  province  into 
which  the  vast  extent  of  German  literature  may  be  divided, 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  several  contents,  or  even  the 
foremost  ones — to  state  what  has  hitherto  been  achieved  in 
philosophy  and  religion,  in  history,  poesy,  criticism,  or 
scenic  composition,  and  what  has  been  left  undone, — each 
province  would  demand  separate  and  detailed  treatment. 

8o  much  of  the  present  as  is  connected  with  the  past  mar 
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be  historically  com])reheiided.  Not  so  that  which  is  still  in 
progress  of  formation,  in  external  or  internal  conflict  as  yet 
undecided :  the  future  would  in  that  case  be  anticipated  by 
hasty  judgment,  as  happiness  and  indistinct  phenomena 
would  often  be  so  characterized  as  to  mislead  public  opinion 
and  baffle  the  development  of  talents  and  mental  faculties. 

I  clearly  perceive  the  dawn  of  a  new  generation  of  intel¬ 
lect,  and  doubtless  tlie  nineteenth  century  will  shed  a  lustre 
over  our  literature  brighter  than  that  of  the  preceding  age. 
But  the  spirit  and  direction  of  this  youthful  progeny  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  our  pronouncing  upon 
its  character.  Much  will  be  required  at  its  hands,  for  it  has 
inherited  much.  In  regard  to  the  collective  whole  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt  of  its  yet 
realizing  the  sanguine  expectations  it  has  hitherto  promised 
without  being  able  fully  to  answer  them.  1  also  perceive 
many  disturbing  causes.  In  art  and  poetry  the  false  spirit 
of  the  antique,  the  mechanical  imitation  of  ancient  art  and 
expression,  are  disappearing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  exaggerated  imitation  of  predecessors,  without  any  genu¬ 
ine  views  of  the  right  course,  and  without  individual  power: 
there  is  an  idle  pretence,  a  frivolous  jesting  with  the  pro¬ 
founder  secrets  of  reason  and  imagination,  wdiich  previous 
j  masters  handled  in  a  very  different  tone,  consciously  or 
I  unconsciously  making  them  subservient  to  struggling  intel- 
I  lect  in  the  process  of  development.  In  philosophy,  too,  the 
j  great  majority  have  appropriated  only  the  vapid  system  of 
I  world-construction  and  the  dynamic  play  of  varied  ever- 
shifting  theories  of  nature  suggested  by  Schelling.  Pew 
will  be  disposed  to  take  a  very  deep  interest  in  the  new 
undecided  development  and  changed  direction  of  the  mind 
inwardly.  They  wall  continue  to  be  satisfied  with  the  exter¬ 
nal  rind  and  form  :  so  long  as  the  old  structure  of  a  previous 
system  remains  entire  they  will  not  have  the  slightest  notion 
of  the  possibility  of  its  being  animated  by  a  new  spirit. 

Others  remarking  the  great  division  in  German  philosophy 
and  literature  thought  that  their  appearance  as  mediators 
between  contending  systems  w^ould  both  remedy  the  evil  and 
establish  a  position  for  themselves.  Merely  to  reject  and 
I  ignore  conflicting  extremes  by  mediation  of  this  sort  cannot 
produce  a  positive  or  new  state  of  things :  it  can  scarcely 
;  ensure  lasting  terms  of  peace. 

X 

I 
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But  perhaps  the  period  is  no  longer  remote  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  development  will  not  be  that  of  individual  writers  so 
much  as  of  the  entire  nation :  when  writers  will  no  longer 
have  to  create  a  public^  but  the  nation  will  cultivate  its  own 
authors  according  to  its  peculiar  mental  exigencies  and 
aspirations.  In  this  direction,  likewise,  the  first  footsteps  of 
progress  are  sufiiciently  apparent.  As  Grerman  literature 
has  visibly  improved  since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  if  not  in  the  number  of  artistically  perfect  productions, 
at  all  times  rare,  yet  in  comprehensive  extension,  prolific 
ideas,  and  internal  energy  :  so  also,  considerable  advance  has 
been  effected  in  the  influences  of  literature  and  their  general 
appreciation.  Out  of  the  little  band  of  scattered  dilettanti 
and  patrons  of  national  art  and  language  with  which  the  liter¬ 
ature  of  that  era  began,  a  public  has  been  gradually  formed. 
At  first  they  were  mere  spectators  of  sectarian  contests :  but 
their  ranks  continued  to  extend,  the  interest  they  took 
became  even  livelier ;  so  that  now,  even  in  reference  to 
literature,  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  talk  of  Grerman  nation¬ 
ality,  its  genius  and  character,  its  aspirations  and  its  wants. 

The  spirit  of  sectarianism,  however  deeply  rooted  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  evidently  decreased  of  late.  Of  those  sects  that 
have  exercised  the  greatest  amount  of  influence  in  this  coun¬ 
try  during  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and  have, 
accordingly,  gained  for  themselves  a  name  in  history,  the 
Illuminati  seemingly  recede  into  the  background  on  the 
accession  of  a  profounder  philosophy:  the  followers  of  Kant 
soon  grew  as  tired  of  their  lifeless  formulas  as  the  world  had 
long  been  :  wdiilst  natural  philosophers  attained  to  that  great 
and  happy  variety  which  all  but  emancipated  them  from  the 
restrictive  fetters  of  sectarianism.  I  would  not  be  under¬ 
stood  to  say  that  the  old  leaven  of  false  enlightenment  is 
altogether  cast  out.  The  formulas  of  Kant,  likewise,  have 
occasionally  endeavoured  to  gain  a  surreptitious  hold  in  a 
novel  disguise,  but  they  never  struck  deep  root.  In  part 
this  remark  is  applicable  to  the  inferior  class  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophers  whose  want  of  union,  and  whose  disunion  and 
aberrations,  significantly  prove  that  the  right  course  has  not 
yet  been  generally  entered.  They  likewise  teach  us  that  in 
the  domains  of  the  inner  world  and  of  thought,  the  circling 
pianets  of  human  systems  and  science  still  hesitate  to  render 
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the  necessary  implicit  obedience,  and  to  take  their  prescribed 
course  around  the  sun  of  truth. 

Upon  the  whole,  sectarianism  has  latterly  grown  milder  : 
at  least,  it  has  thrown  off  its  narrow  scholastic  trammels  into 
the  real  world  ;  it  has  prepared  itself  to  enter  on  the  national 
struggle  of  Gferman  intellect.  Not  to  make  this  acknow¬ 
ledgment  were  unfair. 

But  down  to  the  most  recent  time  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  our  literature,  as  of  our  nation,  is  that  of  a 
state  of  conflict :  how  often  soever  individuals  and  parties, 
the  principle  contested  and  the  arena  of  contention,  may 
shift  and  change. 

It  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  recall  the  conflicting  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  our  modern  literature  appeared 
since  its  first  epoch :  the  offspring,  as  it  were,  of  contest. 
The  conflict  first  lay  between  the  8wiss,  who  exclusively 
admired  the  English  and  ancient  schools  of  poetry  and  criti¬ 
cism,  and  the  Saxons,  whose  culture  was  moulded  entirely 
after  Erench  tastes :  then  between  the  serious  and  playful 
poets,  the  followers  of  Klopstock  or  of  Wieland  :  on  another 
field,  in  nearer  affinity  to  philosophy,  was  fought  the  battle 
of  the  so-called  Orthodox  party  and  the  sect  of  Illuminati, 
a  battle  which  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  the  German  public 
in  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  the  parties.  The  contest  assumed 
a  more  important  character  during  the  Kantian  period  of 
philosophy,  when  the  respective  advocates  of  Ideal  and  of 
Empiric  doctrine,  in  its  extended  signification,  divided  the 
empire  of  intellect.  Both  parties  were,  in  a  certain  sense, 
victorious  :  Empiric  doctrine  having  maintained  her  rights 
not  only  in  public  influence  on  the  multitude,  nor  in  history 
and  art  alone,  but  also  in  natural  philosophy  and  science. 
Whilst,  if  the  Ideal  system  be,  in  a  general  sense,  held  to  be 
that  which  is  directed  to  the  Ideal,  and  proceeding  from 
ideas,  soars  far  above  all  sensuous  experience,  this  ideal  view 
of  things,  in  all  branches  of  art  and  science,  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  scarcely  any  one  can  now  venture  to  gainsay 
its  influence:  however  much  these  several  views  may  differ 
among  themselves  and  each  other  according  to  the  proposed 
Ideal.  One  of  the  chief  causes  contributing  to  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  this  memorable  contest  was  the  circumstance  that  the 
Idealists,  or  those  who  contended  for  the  superiority  of  ideas 
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over  empiricism,  became  disunited ;  its  more  eminent  advo¬ 
cates  feeling  that  they  had  no  longer  to  combat  generalities, 
but  a  real  power,  a  spirit  acting  incessantly  for  eiil,  a  genius 
of  wickedness.  The  incomparably  greater  struggle  that 
might  have  been  expected  to  issue  in  the  political  and  intel¬ 
lectual  world  geneniUy,  has  not  yet  appeared  in  full  array. 
In  the  narrower  coniines  of  exoteric  science,  the  contest 
between  Idealism  rmd  Empiricism  took  a  new  turn  since  the 
ever-widening  discoveries  of  psychology  have  induced  com¬ 
plete  recognition  of  spiritualism,  by  means  of  astounding 
facts  that  distance  mere  ideal  conjecture.  Thus  the  con- 
hict  between  ideas  and  reality  has  ceased  to  possess  an 
interest  for  scientific  men,  and  will  in  future  have  to  find  a 
fresh  theme  or  assume  a  new  form.  In  the  exoteric  domains 
of  general  literature,  the  old  contest  between  existing  con¬ 
ditions  and  novel  demands,  the  given  and  the  required, 
eventually  shrank  into  humble  proportions,  degenerating  into 
a  mere  sham-fight.  Of  this  sort  is  the  imaginary  opposition 
between  a  Golden  Age  and  a  so-called  Aew  School.  As  I 
have  previously  observed,  German  literature  has  no  proper 
Golden  Age  :  neither  can  I  as  vet  observe  anvthing  that 
deserves  to  be  called  a  ZSew  School.  The  term  actually 
represents  the  exaggerations  of  a  few  imitators  enthralled  by 
ideas  not  their  own,  whose  aberrations  are  unjustly  fastened 
upon  the  originators  of  these  same  ideas  in  order  to  ridicule 
them  the  more  readily.  But  of  a  school,  in  the  acceptation 
of  the  word  as  urged  in  reference  to  the  Greek  philosophers 
or  the  Italian  painters,  and  designating  the  permanent 
establishment  of  definite  principles  of  ai’t  or  science,  and 
their  recognition  by  successive  generations,  few  traces  can 
be  found  within  the  sphere  of  German  intellect :  moreover, 
the  number  of  those  disciples  who  could  ever  hope  to  be¬ 
come  masters  is  very  limited.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
too,  that  almost  every  eminent  scholar  now  shapes  his 
own  course,  and  individualism  becomes  more  and  more  pre¬ 
valent. 

Equally  futile  was  the  dispute  that  occurred  some  time 
since  between  Xorth-German  and  South-German  literature 
and  genius,  arousing  the  most  hateful  passions  of  all  the  old 
provincial  dislikes  and  fancies.  But  the  interests  involved  in 
the  mental  struggle  of  Germany  were  more  momentous  than 
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a  mere  temporary  dispute  among  the  respeetive  leaders  of 
I  two  fashionable  cliques. 

If  we  consider  this  memorable  contest  in  its  entire  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  eighteenth  century  generally,  not  in  Germany 
alone,  but  throughout  England,  Erance,  and  the  rest  of 
Europe,  and  try  to  ascertain  the  significant  connection  of 
this  phenomenon  with  universal  history,  we  shall  find  the 
solution  somewhat  as  follows  : — The  question  at  issue  was 
not  confined  to  the  locality  of  its  immediate  appearance :  it 
was  raised  by  a  great  internal  agitation  of  the  human  intel¬ 
lect  generally. 

The  unbridled  licentiousness  of  reason  and  thought,  and  the 
revival  of  the  Imagination  which  had  been  so  long  oppressed 
by  pseudo-science  and  stagnant  life-formulas,  constitute  at 
once  the  moving  causes  and  the  portentous  results  of  these 
manifold  commotions.  In  France,  despotic  and  disorganizing 
Eeason,  repudiating  faith  and  love,  displayed  her  destructive 
effects  outwardly,  and  rendered  national  life  a  terrible 
example  to  present  and  future  ages.  Whilst  in  Germany, 
in  keeping  with  the  national  character,  absolute  Eeason, 
externally  moderate  in  the  application  of  her  noblest  ener¬ 
gies,  turned  the  channel  of  her  activity  inwards  ;  instead  of 
exciting  revolutions  she  created  and  destroyed  only  meta¬ 
physical  systems.  Traces  of  the  second  phenomenon  of  the 
age,  namely,  the  reawakening  of  dormant  Imagination  which, 
having  been  all  but  extinct  and  forgotten  in  a  super-rational 
world,  was  as  it  were  rediscovered — are  found  scattered  over 
other  countries  also  in  the  revival  of  olden  legend  and  roman¬ 
tic  poetry,  apparently  without  external  inducements.  But 
in  equal  degree,and  corresponding  extent,  fancy  was  nowhere 
else  aroused  in  so  manifold  and  varied  a  compass  of  develop¬ 
ment  ;  such  a  phenomenon  has  never  occurred  in  any  other 
nation. 

Of  all  German  philosophers,  Fichte  furnishes  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  delusive  and  destructive  workings  of  absolute 
Eeason,  free  from  all  restraint  in  the  exercise  of  her  internal 
agency,  in  a  powerful  masculine  intellect.  Kot  only  on 
account  of  his  masterly  invention  in  all  faculties  of  thought, 
so  peculiarly  and  eminently  his  own,  but  also  since  he. 
proposed  to  derive  from  himself  alone  all  the  materials  of 
thought,  despising  nature  and  undervaluing  his  predecessors. 
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But  of  the  poets  who  mainly  assisted  in  the  regeneration  of 
German  Imagination,  not  one  is  equally  meritorious  with 
Tieck  :  he  possesses  the  master-key  that  unlocks  her  deepest 
recesses,  and  is  initiated  in  all  her  wonders  and  mysteries. 

The  century  has  reached  this  its  utmost  limit  as  regards 
reason  and  fancy  :  it  has  proceeded  no  further  on  the  whole. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  to  halt  is  to  relapse,  and  that,  having 
inherited  so  great  a  profundity  of  reason,  which  we  have 
explored,  and  so  bright  a  splendour  of  reawakened  Imagina¬ 
tion,  w'e  must  add  firmness  of  will  and  purpose,  which  con¬ 
tains  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  good,  and  is  alone  able  to 
save  us  from  degeneracy  :  next,  by  clear  perception,  and  cor¬ 
rect  view's,  for  whose  complete  establishment  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  culture  profound  reason  and  a  rich  imagination  are  but 
separate  elements,  which  of  themselves  can  never  lead  to 
desirable  results.  Knowdedge  is,  in  all  things,  based  on  a 
survey  of  the  whole,  and  on  the  discernment  of  what  is 
right. 

It  has  been  my  object  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  to 
point  to  this  connexion  of  parts  to  the  whole  of  literature  at 
every  opportunity,  and  to  convey  a  true  idea  of  the  collective 
products  of  the  intellect.  As  in  my  former  efforts,  so  in  the 
present,  I  have  desired  to  assist  in  arriving  at  a  complete 
and  discriminating  knowdedge  of  good  and  evil,  in  literature 
too,  wdthout  the  aid  of  oratorical  arts. 

A  fresh  contest  has  sprung  up  with  a  new  epoch;  the 
great  moral  changes  that  have  taken  place  of  late  years  set 
the  intellectual  character  of  the  age  in  a  new  light,  and 
materially  serve  to  define  its  form.  The  intrusion  of  the 
political  differences  of  other  countries  on  our  literature,  may 
not  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  any  direct  accession.  Bor  some 
years  past  w'e  have  been  deluged  by  a  flood  of  liberal  ephe¬ 
meral  productions,  pamphlets,  and  tracts  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  covering  every  spot  like  an  army  of  locusts,  and  leaving 
scarcely  any  room  for  sterling  works  of  a  serious  nature.  If 
under  these  circumstances,  only  a  Goerres  has  been  able  to 
command  attention  and  make  his  voice  heard  above  the  hum 
of  buzzing  insects  all  around,  his  name  must  stand,  in  the 
stead  of  many  more,  as  that  of  a  W'orthy  champion  of  Ger¬ 
man  character  and  merit.  The  evil  W’as  a  temporary  one :  it  ■ 
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were  a  mucli  more  serious  injury  if  the  defenders  of  the 
good  cause,  of  lawful  justice  and  Christian  truth  had,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  contest,  been  led  away  by  exaggera¬ 
ted  passion,  and  adapted  to  the  ultra-tone  of  foreign  writers. 
This  tone  is,  once  for  all,  not  suited  to  the  Grerman  genius, 
and  only  calculated  to  damage  good  impressions  by  bitter 
hostility  of  sentiment  or  expression.  Every  difference  of 
opinion  in  G-ermany,  be  it  philosophical  or  political,  sooner 
or  later  reopens  the  old  wounds  of  our  religious  feud  that 
has  now  existed  for  three  centuries.  But  who  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  the  propriety  of  delicate  treatment  as  regards 
the  inner  religious  feeling  of  individuals  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
science  and  something  sacred,  which  must  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  forbearance  ?  This  moderation,  so  far  from 
necessarily  arguing  lukewarmness,  is  rather  referable  to 
conscientiousness,  and  may  be  combined  with  the  greatest 
decision :  this  will  be  evident  to  all,  and  influence  those 
most  who  have  attained  to  a  clear  and  certain  belief  of  the 
Truth.  Let  us  leave  then,  all  ultraism  in  religion  and  poli¬ 
tics  to  foreign  nations :  even  the  hatred  of  Christiauity,  so 
revolting  a  characteristic  of  the  lowest  section  of  the  liberal 
party — here  and  there  even  in  Germany — cannot  be  overcome 
by  hatred  in  return,  the  only  effects  of  which  would  be  to 
cast  a  stigma  on  the  purity  of  Christian  truth  and  righteous¬ 
ness.  In  reference  to  political  periodicals,  which  we  could 
not  well  refrain  from  mentioning,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  peculiar  direction  of  intellectual  and  literary  acti¬ 
vity,  though  new  to  the  spirit  and,  in  the  long  run,  scarcely 
congenial  to  the  taste  of  Germany,  was  not  without  advan¬ 
tageous  results  to  our  more  recent  national  history :  suggest¬ 
ing  many  historical  compositions  of  distinguished  excellence, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  German  patriotic  union  worthy 
of  the  cause  and  of  the  country.  The  conviction  is  now 
tolerably  common  to  well-disposed  members  of  all  parties, 
and  has  assumed  something  like  definite  certainty  in  the 
eyes  of  the  majority,  that  the  sheet-anchor  in  the  turbulent 
sea  of  conflicting  opinions  and  interests,  is  to  be  found  in 
positive  principles :  whereby  alone  a  chaotic  state  of  things 
can  be  restored  to  harmonious  organic  order.  It  were  idle 
to  look  for  tins  sheet-anchor,  for  the  purposes  of  daily  life, 
politics,  or  science,  in  a  mere  earthly  positive,  of  whatever 
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sort,  unless  blended  with  a  Divine  positive,  the  upholding 
connecting  vitality  to  the  entire  system.  And  where  else  are 
we  to  inquire  after  this  Divine  Principle  hut  in  the  quarter 
long  vouchsafed  to  us :  in  religion,  divine  revelation,  and  in 
Christian  philosophy,  as  the  correct  copy  of  these  in  a  scien¬ 
tific  form  for  universal  practical  application  ?  All  that  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  tends  to  this  aim,  co-operating 
therewith  in  design  and  spirit  from  whatever  source,  is  good, 
commendable,  and  salutary.  Eminent  Protestants  have 
recently  acknowledged  and  vindicated  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Bible  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ  in  a  peculiar  and  some¬ 
what  novel  way ;  this  is  only  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
truth  and  an  earnest  of  its  triumph.  Of  course,  the  whole 
question  of  a  Divine  positive,  and  the  conviction  that  it, 
namely  Christianity,  exclusively  aifords  the  materials  of 
intellectual  and  moral  peace,  brings  us  back  to  the  old  rup¬ 
ture  in  Grerman  faith.  But  as  the  evil  originated  here,  so 
here  it  must  be  remedied.  The  fondly  desired  yet  vainly 
sought  reconciliation  of  our  creed  cannot,  indeed,  be  attained 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  human  mediation :  this  is  to  be 
effected  neither  by  mutual  well-meant  concessions  nor  by 
diplomatic  treaty :  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  reach  0;f 
human  toil,  and  must  emanate  from  God  who,  in  due  time, 
will  fill  with  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit  his  chosen  instru¬ 
ments.  As  far  as  human  means  are  concerned,  we  can  only 
contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  diyine  design,  by 
throwing  off  that  lukewarmness  and  half-heartedness  which 
so  frequently  preyents  us  from  taking  the  decisive  step  in  a 
recognition  of  the  truth.  Many  are  the  features,  too  signi¬ 
ficant  to  escape  observation,  announcing  the  near  approach 
of  that  great  period  of  reconciliation,  which  we  dare  no 
longer  conceal.  This,  too,  is  the  proper  place  for  its  mention, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  been  engaged  in  pursuing  intellectual 
life  through  the  several  stages  of  its  development  in  all  time. 
-For,  in  reality,  what  more  is  w^anting  to  the  German  mind 
than  to  rescue  from  chaotic  dispersion  and  to  concentrate  all 
its  active  fermenting  energies,  and  thus  to  found  a  truly 
German  school,  the  comprehensive  essence  of  all  intellectual 
culture.  And  where  could  the  necessary  element,  harmony, 
be  more  surely  found  than  in  that  sublime  religious  peace  ? 

I  have  been  desirous,  throughout,  not  to  take  exclusively 
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I  critical,  philological,  or  artistic  views  of  literature  and  pliilo- 
)  Sophy.  It  has,  rather,  been  my  design  to  trace  the  whole 
of  intellectual  life  through  its  development  and  progress 
among  the  foremost  nations  of  antiquity,  and  of  modern 
Europe  in  successive  ages.  Thus  to  produce  an  historically 
adequate  impression  of  the  vast  empire  of  intellect,  com¬ 
prising  the  loftier  culture  of  man,  or  all  knowledge,  repre¬ 
sentation,  investigation,  and  art,  which  language — written 
or  spoken — is  instrumental  in  conveying.  This  empire  of 
intellect,  in  its  position  of  counterpart  to  Church  and  State, 
and  in  its  manifold  relations  to  both,  is  comprehended  in  the 
term  scholastic,  often  met  with  in  these  pages. 

In  order  that  the  whole  results,  as  affecting  the  present 
epoch  may  be  more  clearly  understood,  let  us,  in  conclusion, 
cast  another  glance  over  the  entire  series  of  our  representa¬ 
tions.  There  are,  especially,  four  bonds  serving  to  unite  the 
family  of  mankind  and  direct  their  movements ;  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  diversified  nature  of  the  motive  power  of  each 
subordinate  sphere ;  a  four-fold  manner  or  form  obtains  in 
every  human  association.  To  begin  with  the  lowest  step, 
there  is  first,  the  power  of  money  and  commerce,  extending 
through  all  states,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  of  the  civi- 
j  lized  world  :  bringing  its  remotest  parts  into  manifold  con- 
j  tact,  and  often  exercising  important  effects  on  intellectual 
j  culture.  This  species  of  connection,  in  its  widest  sense  and 
I  in  reference  to  universal  history,  is  styled  the  Guild.  "With 
.  this  we  are  but  little  concerned  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
!  next  and  mightiest  of  all  is  the  power  of  the  sword  or  the 
I  State  ;  but  the  Sword  of  J ustice  is  not  to  wmge  war  as  its 
I  final  purpose,  but  to  maintain  peace  at  home  and  abroad : 

I  which  is  unattainable  unless  genuine  moral  and  intellectual 
;  peace  be  based  on  religion,  sound  principle,  and  genuine 
'I  mental  culture.  The  third  of  these  four  great  powers  is 
that  of  Divine  grace,  with  which  every  priestly  oflice  and 
I  ecclesiastical  communion  generally  are  connected :  it  is  by 
'  these  means  that  inner  peace  is  secured,  and  external  peace 
receives  its  highest  sanction.  To  what  purpose  would  collec- 
:j  tive  material  life  serve,  whose  just  privileges  the  State  gua¬ 
rantees,  and  w’hich  is  so  richly  adorned  by  the  culture  of  the 
arts,  trade,  and  commerce,  if  it  were  not  the  basis  of  a 
I  higher  intellectual  existence  ?  Dut  this  intellectual  exist- 
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ence,  an  inheritance  common  to  humanity,  is  more  imme*- 
diately  fostered  by  the  agency  of  religion  and  of  the  Church, 
whose  exalted  function  it  is  to  reunite  nations  long  severed 
by  interests  of  state-policy,  and  to  link  together  all  the 
family  of  mankind  in  loving  brotherhood.  Intellectual  life  is, 
likewise,  perpetuated  by  scholastic  learning,  and  propagated 
from  one  age  to  another ;  and  this  fourth  bond  of  union 
stands  in  manifold  and  intimate  relations  with  the  Church 
and  the  State.  There  have  been  ages  wherein  all  human 
art  and  knowledge  were  one  wdth  divine  ;  but  in  others  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  last  three  centuries,  scholastic  learning 
has  appeared  in  marked  separation  from  the  Church,  and 
then  the  State  undertakes  to  control  its  energies.  But  if 
the  State  neglect  or  pervert  this  responsibility,  like  any 
other  free  institution,  learning  becomes  dependent  on  pub¬ 
lic  patronage  and  prevalent  tastes,  and  is  on  that  very 
account  liable  to  the  influences  of  private  advantage  or 
some  species  of  pecuniary  interest  securing  its  outward  ex¬ 
istence.  1  have,  previously  had  frequent  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  the  varied  effects  of  these  threefold  dependencies  of 
learning,  more  particularly  the  injurious  results  of  the  last 
named,  I  need  not  now,  therefore,  dwell  upon  them.  In 
this  invisible  empire  of  thought  and  intellectual  union, 
bearing  sway  through  all  ages,  and  whose  sceptre  is  trans¬ 
mitted  in  regular  succession,  the  power  of  speech,  man’s 
distinguished  characteristic,  appears  in  manifold  phases 
of  poetry  and  knowledge.  Inquiry  into  the  history  of 
universal  mental  culture  has  almost  everywhere  shewn  that 
art,  history,  science,  are  but  so  many  developments,  illus¬ 
trations,  or  figurative  applications  of  the  imperishable 
Word  of  Divine  revelation.  If  we  contemplate  the  tree  of 
collective  art,  knowledge,  and  scientific  tradition,  with  its 
branches,  through  all  ages  and  tongues,  through  all  grada¬ 
tions  of  mental  culture  and  of  religion,  we  find  that  we  can 
trace  its  ramifications,  more  especially  to  ten  nations.  Our 
eye  is  first  captivated  by  the  verdant  meads  and  flowery 
fields  of  Greek  legend  and  art,  the  conspicuous  beginning  of 
all  mental  culture.  But  in  exploring  its  hidden  sources,  we 
are  carried  further  back  into  oriental  regions,  where  the 
stupendous  monuments  of  Hindostan,  the  gigantic  ruins  and 
.primeval  crags  of  which  stand  forth  as  the  relics  of  a  former 
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world,  meet  our  wondering  gaze.  On  the  firmest  rock  of  this 
primordial  world,  Moses  laid  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
of  Hebrew  prophecy,  the  glory  of  which  irradiated  the  olden 
I  poetic  and  sacred  tradition  of  Persia  with  a  kindred  refulgence, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  discerned  amid  the  impure  admixtures  of 
Arab  creed.  Both  elements  of  mental  culture,  as  well  the 
Greek  as  the  Oriental,  after  passing  through  the  earnest  Eo- 
man  world,  fiow  into  Christian  ages,  in  which  a  new  living  stem 
of  noble  intellect,  grafted  on  the  old  northern  stock,  has  shot 
forth  with  great  vigour  and  effect  among  the  four  most 
cultivated  nations  of  the  West — the  Italians,  the  French, 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  English — in  poetry  and  criticism,  in 
arts  of  every  kind,  and  in  philosophy  both  true  and  false. 
But  the  German  mind  forms  the  connecting  bond  of  this 
intellectual  development  of  the  four  great  Bomanic  nations  ; 
j  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  common  root  of  the  whole 
phase  of  the  new  Christian  Life,  and  the  cause  and  main¬ 
stay  of  the  great  intellectual  burst  throughout  Europe ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  considered  the  key-stone  of  the  arch. 
Germany,  though  once  the  arena  of  dissent,  now  sheds  the 
light  of  religion  over  other  countries.  The  spiritual  culture 
of  those  four  nations  rests  on  what  we  have  already  more 
j  than  once  characterised  as  the  four  elementary  powers  of 
I  common  objective  perception ;  accordingly,  we  see  in  the 
j  Italians,  imagination  and  a  love  of  art ;  in  the  French, 

I  reason  and  oratory ;  in  the  English,  keen  perception  and 
;!  historic  powers ;  and  in  the  Spaniards,  intense  nationality 
’  and  poetical  feeling.  But  the  German  mind  explores  the 
1  more  profound  hidden  springs  of  the  inner  life,  where  those 
elementary  forces  no  longer  appear  disunited,  but  the  entire 
j  power  of  living  consciousness,  both  in  thought  and  act, 
i  proceeds  from  one  common  root.  Even  here,  not  very  long 
since,  those  heights  and  depths  of  reason  and  imagination, 
with  a  consideration  of  wdiich  we  closed  our  present  in¬ 
quiries,  were  in  a  state  of  severed  isolation.  But  the  great 
turning"  point  is  already  distinctly  visible  in  the  regions  of 
psychology,  at  which  both  of  these  elements  will  blend  with¬ 
out  losing  any  of  their  vital  force,  and  whence  a  permanent 
and  historical  spiritualism  will  embrace  all  the  spheres  of 
intellectual  life.  This  new  direction  of  the  mind  in  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  Invisible,  will  be  more  important  in  its  results 
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than  the  discovery,  three  centuries  ago,  of  a  quarter  of  the 
globe,  of  a  true  physical  system,  or  of  any  other  momentous 
subject.  The  intellectual  problem  of  the  age,  to  be  worked 
out  according  to  the  bent  of  the  Glerman  mind,  is  a  complete 
recognition  of  the  eternal  Word,  valid  for  all  time  and  re¬ 
flected  throughout  the  entirety  of  temporal  science  and 
art :  this  idea  being  in  close  afiinity  with  the  reunion  and 
reconciliation  of  faith  as  well  as  of  knowledge  before  men¬ 
tioned.  This  reunion  of  knowledge,  which  we  cannot  as  yet 
designate  by  any  other  term  than  that  of  Christian  philo¬ 
sophy,  is  not  to  be  contrived  after  the  fashion  of  a  system  or 
a  sect,  but  must  grow  as  a  living  tree  from  the  root  of  reve¬ 
lation  acknowledged  as  Divine.  Universal  history  and  my¬ 
thology,  the  empire  of  language  and  of  physics,  poetry  and 
art,  are  but  scattered  rays  of  this  one  luminary  of  the  highest 
knowledge.  When  this  Luminary  bursts  forth  in  the  glory 
of  meridian  splendour,  the  glimmering  torch  of  Pantheism 
will  recede  into  the  shade,  before  the  awful  presence  of  re¬ 
gained  Truth  and  a  Divine  positive.  Then,  too,  reflecting 
inquirers  of  every  kind  will  more  correctly  estimate  the  real 
progress  of  the  times,  thoroughly  distinct  from  that  which 
the  world  calls  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Distinguished  facul¬ 
ties  will  no  longer  continue  in  a  state  of  dreamy  exist¬ 
ence,  where  they  have  slumbered  for  years,  or  start  up 
from  chimerical  reveries  as  though  they  had  been  uncon¬ 
scious  of  the  lapse  of  one  or  two  generations.  The  domains 
of  high  art,  likewise,  may  be  expected  to  be  invigorated  by  a 
new  breath  of  life :  the  false  phantasmagoria  of  distorted 
tragedy  giving  place  to  the  exalted  poetry  of  truth,  which, 
instead  of  describing,  with  limited  play  of  imagination,  the 
legend  of  any  single  age  or  race,  shall  hymn  the  story  of 
eternal  love,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  soul  veiled  in  the  alle¬ 
gories  of  a  world  of  spirits.  Upon  the  whole,  that  Lumi¬ 
nary’s  rays  are  not  to  be  confined  to  individual  regions  of 
mental  culture ;  endowments  and  talents  the  most  varied 
will  have  to  contribute  to  the  regeneration  and  growth,  to 
the  complete  development  of  the  tree  of  life.  Just  as  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  is  promoted  throughout  the  vast  realms 
of  creation  by  the  several  graduated  agencies  of  nature ;  re¬ 
spectively  ministering  and  co-operating,  disporting  in  child¬ 
ish  glee,  seeking  and  loving,  or  illumining  ;  so  in  the  little 
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world  of  man,  created  after  the  image  of  the  whole,  the  same 
four-fold  degree  of  inferior  and  superior  natures  is  clearly 
I  visible  in  its  spiritual  centre,  the  department  of  intellectual 
(i  life  and  action.  Hence  we  have  never  omitted  in  our  in- 
j  quiries  to  pourtray,  in  a  spirit  of  historic  truth,  insignifi- 
!  cant  matters,  side  by  side  with  more  important  on^s,  W’henever 
1  they  tended  to  promote  the  development  and  completeness  of 
ij  the  whole.  This  conception  of  the  several  gradations  of  intel- 
!  lectual  nature  may,  at  the  same  time,  suggest  a  standard 
whereby  each  individual  topic,  lowdy  or  exalted,  good  or  evil, 
discussed  in  the  course  of  these  investigations,  may  be  cor- 
:  rectly  estimated  in  reference  to  its  intrinsic  worth. 
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INDEX. 


Abelard,  characteristics  of, 
168. 

Abraham,  97. 

'  Achilles,  the  grave  of,  19 ; 
contrasted  with  Ulysses, 
19,  20  ;  his  resemblance  to 
!  Tancred  and  Itichard,  184. 

j  Adam,  93. 

I  Addison,  his  tragedies,  314. 

!  Adelung,  354. 

!  -(Uneid,  character  of  the,  72. 

^schylus,  distinguished  as  a 
'  warrior,  23  ;  character  of 

his  genius,  25,  34 ;  con- 
i  trasted  with  Sophocles  and 

!  Aristophanes,  34  ;  his  pro- 

‘  found  feeling,  269. 

^sculapius,  votive  offering 
by  Socrates  to,  46. 

.  Afrasiabj  contest  of  Teridun 
j  with,  183. 

i|  Agamemnon,  dynasty  of,  18. 

I  Ages,  the  golden,  silver,  and 
brazen,  36. 

,  Akbar,  the  Emperor,  121. 
Albertus  Magnus,  234. 
Alernanui,  memorials  of  the, 
169,  170. 

Alexander,  his  reign  and  con- 
;  quests,  17,  52,  75  ;  endea- 

'  vours  to  extirpate  the  Magi, 

!  92  ;  his  invasion  of  India, 

1  113, 124  :  mentioned  in  In- 

1 


dian  records,  121 ;  his  ex¬ 
ploits  a  theme  for  poetry, 

184. 

Alexandria,  the  seat  of  litera¬ 
ture,  23,  52. 

Alexandrines,  irregular, use  of, 
62. 

Alfieri,  productions  of,  368. 

Alfred,  an  early  patron  of 
literature,  139,  167 ;  de¬ 
scended  from  Odin,  149. 

Allegory,  one  of  the  principal 
forms  of  Biblical  represen¬ 
tation,  101, 103 ;  Christian, 
270. 

Alphabet,  the  Greek,  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians,  12  ; 
the  Indian,  122  ;  the  Punic, 
151. 

Amadis,  the,  246. 

Amali,  the,  147,  148. 

America,  its  discovery,  214 ; 
its  conquest,  215. 

Aminta,  a  Pastoral,  by  Tasso, 
253. 

Amshaspands,  the  seven  invi¬ 
sible  powers  in  the  Persian 
mythology,  91. 

Anaxagoras,  doctrines  of,  41. 

Ancients,  philosophv  of  the, 
41. 

Andronicus,  his  translation  of 
the  Odyssey,  57. 
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Anglo-Saxon  language  and 
literature,  108. 

Anselmus,  his  erudition,  168. 

Anthemius,  a  distinguished 
architect,  146. 

Antiquity,  the  study  of,  245. 

Antonines,  the,  79. 

Antoninus  Pius,  80,  137. 

Aphorism,  one  form  of  Bibli¬ 
cal  representation,  101 ;  its 
use  in  Sanscrit  Literature, 
119. 

Apollonius,  the  Argonauts  of, 
52. 

Arabian  poetry,  181. 

Arabs,  3  ;  their  old  songs,  19  ; 
poetry  and  tales  of  the,  180, 
181 ;  pillaged  Alexandria, 
162  ;  introduced  the  study 
of  the  mathematics,  astrolo¬ 
gy,  and  alchemy  into  Eu¬ 
rope,  230  ;  their  factions  in 
Spain,  247. 

Archimedes,  skill  of,  56. 

Architecture,  Indian,  ancient 
monuments  of,  107 ;  old 
German  mediseval,  146  ; 
style  of,  190. 

Argonauts,  expedition  of  the, 
36,  52. 

Ariosto,  his  obligations  to 
Boiardo,  205, 214  ;  estima¬ 
tion  held  in  bv  Charles  the 
Fifth,  248. 

Aristippus,  doctrines  of,  69. 

Aristophanes,  character  of  his 
writings,  31 ;  a  great  poet, 
32  ;  his  histories,  ib. ;  his 
exuberance  of  witand  poetic 
boldness,  33  ;  apology  for 
his  poetic  licence,  34  ;  his 
capacity  as  a  patriot,  ib. ; 


grave  charge  against  him, 
35. 

Aristotle,  therepresentative  of 
Philosophy  as  a  science,  48, 
82  ;  refined  elegance  of  his 
writings,  49;  his  immense 
mental  influence,  ib.  59  ;  his 
scientiflc  severity,  79  ;  spirit 
of  his  system,  84 ;  the 
great  master  of  empiric 
philosophy,  85  ;  multitude 
of  his  followers,  86  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  Plato,  87,  238  ; 
only  one  manuscript  of  his 
work  preserved,  163  ;  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  philosophy  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  231  ; 
Spain  and  Germany  accept 
his  tenets,  239;  his  con¬ 
ception  of  the  nature  of 
Tragedy,  284. 

Arrian,  compared  with  Xeno¬ 
phon,  80. 

Art  and  Poetry,  asylum  for, 
245. 

Arthur  and  the  Bound  Table, 
178,  188. 

Asciburgum,  tradition  re¬ 
specting,  150. 

A  sen,  the,  154. 

Asia,  Central,  the  cradle  of 
human  civilization,  89. 

Asia  Minor,  conquests  of  Cy¬ 
rus  in,  18. 

Astrology,  belief  in,  234. 

Atellan  plays,  64. 

Athalie,  by  Bacine,  284,  285, 
295. 

Atharvan  Yed,  the  fourth 
Yeda,  127. 

Atheism,  fallacy  of  the  theory 
of,  307. 
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Athenian  freedom,  60. 

Athens,  the  centre  of  G-recian 
culture,  17 ;  its  freedom, 
60. 

Atticus,  lost  tragedies  of,  64. 

Attila,  the  warrior-king  of 
Hungary,  147,  187,  224. 

Augustus,  the  happy  sway  of, 
64,  71,  74,  78. 

Aurelius,  the  Emperor,  80. 

Authors,  squabbles  of,  5. 

Ayeen-Akbery,  the,  121. 

Babel,  its  historical  impor¬ 
tance,  97, 

Babenberg,  the  House  of,  187. 

Bacon,  Lord,  the  father  of 
modern  physics,  286  ;  his 
views  respecting  jS^ature, 
288,  289,  300,  334. 

Bacchus,  festivals  dedicated 
to,  33. 

Bagavadam,  one  of  the  eigh¬ 
teen  Puranas,  120. 

Balder,  death  of,  155. 

Ballads,  ancient  Spanish  ones, 
194,  196 ;  old  English  and 
North  European,  220. 

Barbarians,  endowed  with  a 
rigorous  comprehension,  8. 

Barbarossa,  167,  186 :  en¬ 
feoffed  Count  Berengar, 
193. 

Basedow,  views  of,  370. 

Basil,  136. 

Bayle,  scepticism  of,  335. 

Bela,  King  of  Hungary,  223. 

Bencerrajas,  The,  an  Arabian 
tribe  in  Spain,  247. 

Berkeley,  Bishop,  his  religious 
belief,  321. 


Bhagavatgita,  an  Indian 
Poem,  translated  by  AVil- 
kins,  122,  127. 

Bible,  spirit  of  the,  100 ;  its 
structure,  140  ;  its  transla¬ 
tion  into  Latin,  142,  144  ; 
Gothic  translation  of  it  by 
IJlphilas,147 ;  its  simplicity, 
199  ;  its  literary  influence, 
ih. ;  its  typical  and  symbo¬ 
lic  element,  200  ;  German 
version  of  it,  339;  its  divine 
origin,  392. 

Bird,  the  widowed  one,  119. 

Boccacio,  fictions  of,  193  ;  his 
attempts  to  combine  the 
heathen  mythology  with 
Christianity,  197  ;  his  fond¬ 
ness  for  allegory,  204. 

Bodmer,  a  German  poet,  350. 

Boehmen,  Jacob,  the  Teuto¬ 
nic  philosopher,  Charles  I. 
of  England,  one  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  241 ;  characteristics 
of  his  philosophy,  id.  242, 
343  ;  his  vigorous  style, 
344. 

Bohemia,  its  literature  under 
Charles  lY,  222. 

Boiardo,  obligations  of  Ari¬ 
osto  to,  205. 

Boileau,  his  defects  as  a  critic, 
283,  284. 

Bonald,  his  Christian  philoso¬ 
phy,  326  ;  errors  of,  328. 

Bonnet,  zeal  of,  304. 

Boscan,  a  Spanish  poet,  248. 

Bossuet,  eloquence  of,  294  ; 
his  superiority  as  a  writer 
and  orator,  296,  313  ;  gran¬ 
deur  of  his  stvle,  ih. 
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Braclimans  and  Samaneans, 
two  Indian  sects,  113 — 124. 

Brahma,  38,  90,  114. 

Brandenburg,  the  Ducal 
House  of,  346. 

Bruno,  Archbishop  of  Co¬ 
logne,  164. 

Bruno,  Giordano,  240. 

Brutus,  61,  65. 

Bucolics,  or  Pastoral  poetry, 
54. 

Buddha,  the  religion  of,  123. 

Buffon,  303  ;  compared  with 
Eousseau,  312, 

Burger,  the  German  poet,  360. 

Burgundy,  186. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  political 
sagacity  and  experience, 
329  ;  on  the  Erench  Bevo- 
lution,  392. 

Byron,  character  of  his  poetry, 
315. 

Byzantine  Empire,  165. 

Csesar,  works  of,  60 ;  his  lucid 
brevity,  70 ;  his  promotion 
of  literature,  77  ;  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Latin  tongue, 
347. 

Cain,  and  his  curse-marked 
race,  96. 

Calderon,  the  great  Spanish 
poet,  264,  265  ;  the  most 

.  Christian  of  dramatic  poets, 
267  ;  his  characteristics, 
268,  270 ;  compared  with 
Shakspere,  271,  276. 

Calidas,  the  flowery  verse  of, 
118. 

Callimachus,  a  poetic  mytho- 
logist,  52. 

Calvin,  genius  of,  291, 


Camillus,  his  liberation  of 
Borne  from  the  Gauls, 
62. 

Camoens,  207 ;  his  Lusiad, 
251;  compared  to  Tasso  and 
Ariosto,  254. 

Capila,  the  Sankhya  doctrine 
attributed  to,  125. 

Carey  (W.)  his  translation  of 
the  Bamayan,  109. 

Carthaginians,  their  litera¬ 
ture,  57. 

Castille,  the  Province  of,  246  ; 
the  poetry  of,  247. 

Castillejo,  172. 

Catholic  Countries,  the  poetry 
of,  246. 

Cato,  the  elder,  a  foe  to  Greek 
Arts,  56  ;  his  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  77. 

Cervantes,  his  surpassing 
genius,  257  ;  his  prose 
works,  lb.  258 ;  his  imita¬ 
tors,  311. 

Chapelain,  his  Maid  of  Or¬ 
leans,  281. 

Charlemagne,  songs  collected 
by  his  orders,  148  ;  his  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  164 ;  alluded  to,  139, 
147,  177,  222,  230,  235. 

Charles  IV.  King  of  Bohemia, 

222. 

Charles  of  Viane,  246. 

Chateaubriand,  romances  of, 
311 ;  his  work  on  Chris¬ 
tianity,  324. 

Chaucer,  his  talents  and  at¬ 
tainments,  193,  273. 

Chinese,  their  polity  and 
manners,  90 ;  extolled  by 
Voltaire,  305. 
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Cliosru,  183. 

Chriemhild,  187. 

Christianity,  its  contests 
with  heathenism,  81,  134 ; 
its  relation  to  social  life, 
128 ;  compared  with  Hin- 
dooism,  129 — 131 ;  its  dis¬ 
semination  in  India,  133 ; 
its  progress,  134 ;  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  Euronean  Na- 

i. 

tions,  139,  143 ;  changes 
pjroduced  by  its  introduc¬ 
tion,  145 ;  viewed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  flue  arts,  146 ; 
compared  with  the  religion 
of  the  Persians,  183  ;  mys¬ 
teries  of,  201 ;  its  influence 
on  poetry,  ib.  267  :  its  re¬ 
lation  to  mediaeval  philo¬ 
sophy  and  mysticism,  233 ; 
its  first  teachers  men  of  the 
people,  240  ;  blended  with 
poetry,  267 ;  mythological 
interpretation  of  it  by  the 
French  infidels,  307. 

Chronicles,  Monkish,  167. 

Chrysostom,  136. 

Cicero,  the  works  of,  60,  63  ; 
dignity  of  his  orations,  68  ; 
his  pursuits  and  studies, 
69 ;  unequal  in  form  and 
diction,  70;  public  scienti¬ 
fic  teaching  promoted  by, 
77,  163. 

Cid,poem  of  the,  194;  abounds 
in  comic  passages,  195; 
the  only  great  Spanish  Epic, 
251,  255,  284,  354,  363. 

Claudius,  works  of,  370. 

Colebrooke,  his  translations 
from  the  Sanskrit,  120, 121. 

Columbus,  214. 


Collin,  Heinrich,  the  Austrian 
poet,  384. 

Comedy,  its  original  function, 
33. 

Commines,  Memoirs  of,  279. 

Compass,  discovery  of  the, 
209,  214. 

Confucius,  90. 

Conscience,  the  voice  of,  130. 

Consonants,  pure,  105. 

Constantine,  the  Emperor, 
reign  of,  134. 

Conventual  System,  the,  166. 

Coriolauus,  the  history  of, 
61,  65. 

Corneille,  his  poem  of  the  Cid, 
194,  255,282, 283,284, 295, 
354,  363  ;  alluded  to,  251. 

Corvin,  Matthias,  a  warlike 
Hungarian  King,  224. 

Coxe,  the  historian,  318. 

Creasy,  Professor,  his  Fifteen 
Decisive  Battles  of  the 
World,  224. 

Critias,  45. 

Croesus,  18. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  229. 

Crusades,  the,  175  ;  their  in- 
fiuence  on  Literature,  180, 
209. 

Curiatii,  the,  61. 

Cyrus,  18,  47. 

Daemon,  of  Socrates,  45. 

Danish  Literature,  221. 

Dante,  189  ;  the  masterpiece 
of,  197  ;  a  great  poet,  198  ; 
characteristics  of  his  poetry, 
202 ;  attached  to  the  Ghi- 
belline  party,  203 ;  com- 
pard  with  Petrarch  and 
Boccacio,  201:  a  national 
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writer,  249 ;  graphic  force 
of,  266  ;  a  truly  Christian 
poet,  268,  343. 

Darius,  18. 

David,  94. 

Dead,  Egyptian  treatment  of 
the,  109  ;  custom  of  burn¬ 
ing  the,  110;  and  of  em¬ 
balming,  ib. 

Deity,  allegorical  representa¬ 
tions  of  the,  38. 

Democritus,  42. 

Demosthenes,  influence  of,  17. 

Denis,  a  learned  Jesuit,  356. 

Denmark,  progress  of  litera¬ 
ture  in,  221. 

Descartes,  system  of,  291 ;  his 
discrimination  between  spi¬ 
rit  and  matter,  292  ;  his 
proof  of  the  existence  of 
God,  293 ;  his  followers, 
294  ;  alluded  to,  334 — 338. 

Dessatix,  or  prophetic  books 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  107. 

Diderot,  his  fanatical  hatred 
of  Christianity,  307,  311, 
363. 

Diocletian,  134. 

Don  Carlos,  by  Schiller,  382. 

Don  Quixote,  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  epic 
muse,  257,  258. 

Dorians,  23,  24. 

Drama,  true  business  of  the, 
265  ;  its  legitimate  objects, 
270  ;  the  Erench,  310  ;  the 
Italian,  316. 

Dramatic  Art,  50;  remarks 
on  its  nature  and  design, 
265. 

Dschemschid,  92,  182. 


Diirer,  Albrecht,  228. 

Dutch,  their  progress  in  lite¬ 
rature,  344. 

Eclectic  Schools,  49. 

Eclogues  of  Alrgil,  72. 

Edda,  the,  or  Icelandic  poems, 
107,  154,  220,  349. 

Eginhard,  167. 

Egyptians,  a  sacerdotal  people, 
13  ;  their  monuments,  90 ; 
their  architecture,  108  ; 
their  practice  of  embalming, 
110. 

Eleusinian  mysteries,  25. 

Empedocles,  48. 

English  language,  cultivation 
of  the,  3,  171  ;  poetry, 
273-278. 

Ennius,  tendency  of  his 
poems,  63,  64  ;  school  of 
Eoinan  poetry  introduced 
by,  77. 

Enoch,  93. 

Epics,  legendary,  of  different 
nations,  73  ;  Indian,  108. 

Epicurus,  49,  66  ;  on  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  pleasure,  69 ;  philo¬ 
sophy  of,  238. 

Ercilla,  his  epic  of  the  Aran- 
cana,  250. 

Eschenbach,  "Wolfram  von, 
compared  with  Dante,  189. 

Esther,  book  of,  98. 

Ethiopians,  110. 

Etruscans,  their  sacerdotal 
institutions,  13. 

Euclid,  the  great  geometrician, 
56. 

Eumenides,  the,  266. 

Euripides,  an  orator  and  a 
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poet,  28,  34,  49,  50 ;  com¬ 
positions  of,  50. 

Europe,  modern,  survey  of  its 
languages,  171. 

Eve,  beguiled  by  the  serpent, 
96. 

Evil,  its  origin  on  earth,  96. 

Fairy  Queen,  by  Spenser, 
273. 

Faith  of  English  philosophers, 
322. 

Fanaticism,  a  tendency  to,  80. 

Faust,  266. 

Fenelon,  beautiful  style  of, 
294. 

Ferdinand,  surnamed  the  Ca¬ 
tholic,  246,  247,248. 

Feridun,  182. 

Fichte,  369,  374,  380 ;  his 
system  of  ideal  reason,  378, 
389. 

Fielding,  an  imitator  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  311. 

Firdusi,  118  ;  his  Persian 
Epics,  180. 

Flemming,  a  Silesian  poet, 
345. 

Florence,  its  democratic 
spirit,  206. 

Fo,  worship  of,  123. 

Fox,  compared  with  Hume, 
318. 

Franciad,  the,  281. 

France,  decline  of  poetry  in, 
192  ;  the  lighter  literature 
of,  308. 

Frederick  I.  of  G-ermany, 
writers  in  the  time  of,  354. 

Frederick  the  Great,  224 ; 
neglect  of  German  litera¬ 


ture  during  his  reign,  347 ; 
exculpation  of,  ib. 

French,  their  historical  me¬ 
moirs,  194,  279 ;  character, 
212,  310  ;  literature,  278  ; 
classic  period  of  poetry,280; 
tragedy,  remarks  on,  282  ; 
supposed  to  be  copied  from 
the  G-reeks,  283  ;  its  form, 
ib. ;  philosophy,  306  ;  its 
return  to  the  Platonic  Chris¬ 
tian  philosophy,  326. 

Fronde’s  history  of  England, 
229. 

Gama,  the  circumnavigator, 
251. 

Garcilaso,  a  Spanish  poet, 
248;  his  merits,  250. 

G-arve,  style  of,  366. 

Gautama-Buddha,  the  re¬ 
former  of  the  old  Bramah 
worship,  124  ;  the  Nyaya- 
doctrine  attributed  to,  126. 

Gay-Savoir,  a  kind  of  poetry, 
171-172. 

Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Svracuse, 
91. 

Genesis,  the  wonderful  book 
of,  96. 

Genius,  in  the  uneducated, 
240. 

Georgies  of  Virgil,  72. 

German  bardic  songs,  148. 

German  language,  its  innate 
riches,  2 ;  its  perfection 
and  finish  in  the  Nibe- 
lungen-lied,  157 ;  its  re¬ 
construction,  169  ;  fusion  of 
dialects  in  the,  170  ;  its  re¬ 
vival  under  Frederick  I,, 
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^  186 ;  its  degeneracy,  208  ; 

contrasted  with  the  Trench, 
.  212 ;  difficult  of  acquisi- 
,  tion,  218;  its  copiousness 
and  adaptation  to  philoso¬ 
phy,  219  ;  rich  in  popular 
lays  and  poems,  342  ;  fun¬ 
damental  law  of  its  pro¬ 
nunciation,  352. 

German  literature,  modern, 
^  356,  357 — 359  ;  the  first 
founders  of,  360  ;  its  sub¬ 
sequent  progress,  ib. 

German  love-songs,  173-174. 

German  versification,  352 ; 
,  its  real  essence,  353. 

Germany,  the  Civil  Wars  of, 
^  66  ;  remains  of  paganism  in, 
153  ;  appreciation  of  Shak- 
spere  in,  276,  863. 

Gervinus,  his  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  the  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century,  211. 

Gessner,  the  German  poet, 
his  popularity,  350. 

Ghihellines,  their  intolerant 
severity,  203. 

Gibbon,  his  style,  318. 

Gita  Govinda,  a  Sanscrit  Ec¬ 
logue,  120. 

Giudici,  Signor,  his  history 
of  Italian  literature,  206. 

Gleim,  a  German  poet,  346. 

Gnomic  Bards,  101. 

God,  knowledge  of,  94 ;  a 
firm  belief  in,  advocated, 
213  ;  proof  of  his  existence, 
293 ;  faithful  obedience  to 
his  will  inculcated,  341. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  180. 

G^ods,  notions  of  the,  37. 


Goethe,  genius  of,  360,  361 ; 
popularity  of  his  works, 
380 ;  influence  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  382. 

Goetz  Von  Berlichingen,  with 
the  iron  hand,  362. 

Golden  Age,  so  called,  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature,  354. 

Goldoni,  his  portraiture  of 
life,  316. 

Goldsmith,  his  Vicar  of  Wahe- 
fields  312. 

Gongora,  264. 

Gothic  Architecture,  146, 
189,  190,  191. 

Gothic  poetry,  147. 

Goths,  their  extinction,  148  ; 
accusation  against  the,  164 ; 
their  career  in  Italy,  165. 

Gottsched,  poems  of,  354. 

Gozzi,  his  extravaganzas,  316. 

Greece,  literature  of,  11,  17, 

21,  55,  60 ;  the  philoso¬ 
phers  of,  240. 

Greek  language,  the  common 
medium  of  the  civilized 
world,  56  ;  its  cultivation, 
164 ;  Boman  translations 
from  the,  77. 

Greek  Philosophy,  the  spirit 
of,  81. 

Greek  poetrv,  development  of 

22,  52. 

Greek  Tumuli,  19. 

Greek  writers,  distinguished 
from  the  Bomans,  59. 

Greeks,  wars  of  the,  15 ;  de¬ 
generacy  in  their  manners, 
32  ;  their  genius  for  philo¬ 
sophy,  41 ;  their  inventive 
spirit,  56  ;  their  commerce 
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with  India,  111,  113  ;  their 
Erotic  poets,  162. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  persecution 
of,  229 ;  his  beneficial  doc¬ 
trine,  289  ;  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  of  his  writings,  291. 

Guarini,  the  Italian  poet,  255, 
256. 

Guilt,  consciousness  of,  130. 

Gunpowder,  its  use  dis¬ 
covered,  214 ;  considered  a 
perilous  and  hurtful  con¬ 
trivance,  ib. 

Gymnosophists,  or  Indian  Ee- 
cluses,  128. 

Hadrian,  mental  cultivation 
in  the  time  of,  78  ;  period 
of  literature  from,  to  Jus¬ 
tinian,  135. 

Hagedorn,  a  German  poet, 
346. 

Haller,  a  German  poet,  346, 

Hamann,  J.  G.  his  religious 
bias,  356  ;  particulars  re¬ 
specting,  366,  367. 

Hamlet,  275. 

Harald  Harfagr,  154. 

Hardenberg,  or  Novalis, 
writings  of,  379. 

Harris,  316. 

Harun  al  Easchid,  166. 

Hebrew  language,  its  charac¬ 
ter,  104,  105. 

Hebrew  Scriptures,  98,  100. 

Hebrews,  their  faith  and 
manners,  88 ;  their  pre¬ 
eminence,  93 ;  their  sacred 
writings,  ih.  their  vicissi¬ 
tudes,  94 ;  poetry  of  the, 
102. 


Helvetius,  the  doctrines  of, 
306,  310. 

Hemsterhuys,  his  Socratic 
Dialogues,  326. 

Henry  of  Ofterdingen,  187. 

Henry  YIII.  of  England,  his 
policy  vindicated,  229. 

Heraclitus,  41. 

Hercules,  36,  39,  195. 

Herder,  romances  translated 
by,  195,  364 ;  writings  of, 
361;  distinctive  features  of 
his  genius,  364. 

Hermann,  the  deeds  of,  147, 
148. 

Hermanni,  by  Klopstock, 
349. 

Hero-book,  188. 

Herodian,  80. 

Herodotus,  23 ;  called  the 
father  of  history,  26  ;  his 
great  work,  ih.  surveys  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  90. 

Hertha,  secret  worship  of, 
152. 

Hesiod,  republican  spirit  of 
his  works,  22,  36,  38. 

Hesiod,  the  poems  of,  36 ;  the 
Theogony  attributed  to, 
37. 

Hieroglyphics,  103. 

High- German,  origin  of,  169. 

Hindoos,  their  sacred  books, 
114  ;  their  descriptive  poe¬ 
try,  115 ;  benefits  derived 
by  from  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  116;  immolation  of 
their  widows,  ib. ;  origin 
of  their  versification,  119  ; 
translations  of  their  sacred 
books  by  Jones,’Wilkins  and 
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Colebrooke,  120  ;  their  phi¬ 
losophy,  122-128  ;  points  of 
resemblance  between  their 
conceptions  and  those  of 
the  Christians,  131,  132. 

Hindoostan,  religion  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of,  128. 

History,  its  deterioration,  75. 

Hitopadesa,  the  Indian  fable- 
book,  120. 

Hobbes,  298,  332. 

Hoffmanswaldau,  spurious 
taste  introduced  by,  345. 

Holbein,  228. 

Home,  316. 

Homer,  extensive  influence  of 
his  genius,  9 ;  characteris¬ 
tics  of  his  poems,  17, 19, 36; 
compared  with  Indian,  Per¬ 
sian  and  Old  Grennan  poe¬ 
try,  21 ;  also  with  Hesiod 
and  the  other  Greek  epic 
poets,  22  ;  his  Mythology, 
37,  38  ;  his  representation 
of  the  Gods,  39  ;  high 
merits  of,  260 ;  the  mas¬ 
terpiece  of  nature,  362. 

Horace,  heroic  grandeur  of 
his  poems,  71 ;  appeals  to 
our  sympathies,  74,  143, 

Horatii,  61,  65. 

Hoshenk,  92. 

Hume’s  History  of  England, 
302;  remarks  on,  317,  318; 
his  philosophy,  321. 

Hungarians,  their  poetry  and 
traditions,  223,  224. 

Hurd,  316. 

Huss,  persecution  of,  229. 

Icelandic  poetry,  220. 


Idylls,  of  the  ancients,  54. 

Iliad  and  Odyssey  compared 
with  Ossiau,  21. 

Illuminati,  a  religious  sect, 
386. 

Imagination,  an  enlightened 
one,  243. 

Immortality, personal  ideas  of, 
42. 

Incarnation,  Indian  doctrine 
of  the,  129. 

India,  its  mythology,  38, 107  ; 
architecture,  ih.  ;  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Greeks  and 
Homans  with,  112 ;  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  people  of,  ih.  ; 
Alexander’s  invasion  of,  1 13 ; 
British  sway  in,  1 16  ;  re¬ 
semblance  between  its  moral 
philosophy  and  that  of 
Christianity,  130 ;  connec¬ 
tions  of,  with  Persia,  132; 
dissemination  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in,  133. 

Indian  alphabet,  122. 

Indian  Monuments  and  Epics, 
107. 

Indian  versification,  llO. 

Indians,  their  idea  of  a  Deity, 
38. 

Inspiration,  the  soul  of  song, 
51. 

Ionic,  rhapsodists,  22. 

Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  41. 

Iphigenia,  64. 

Iran,  182. 

Isabella  and  Ferdinand,  reign 
of,  247. 

Isaiah,  94. 

Isocrates,  example  of,  47. 

Italy,  its  literature,  197  ; 
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poetry  of,  56,  206,  248  ; 
pictorial  achievements  of, 
206  ;  its  philosophy,  229. 

Jacobi,  writings  of,  324,  361, 
378,  380. 

Jansenists,  sect  of  the,  297. 

Janus,  38. 

Jerome,  145. 

JerusalemDelivered,  by  Tasso, 
253. 

Job,  the  sufferings  of,  93  ;  the 
Book  of,  99. 

John  of  Salisbury,  168. 

Joinville,  Sieur  de,  194. 

Jones,  Sir  William,  114, 120, 
122,  329. 

Jornandes,  the  Latin  histo¬ 
rian,  148. 

Joseph  the  II.,  Emperor  of 
Giermany,  371. 

Julian,  the  Emperor,  81, 134 ; 
his  attempts  to  subvert 
Christianity,  135. 

Jung-S tilling,  370. 

Jupiter  and  Juno,  39. 

Justinian,  134-136. 

Juvenal’s  Satires,  74. 

Kaiomer,  92. 

Kalidas,  118. 

Kant,  the  German  philoso¬ 
pher,  324,  347,  356,  357, 
360,  366,  367,  368;  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  philosophy, 
376,  386  ;  on  the  province 
of  reason,  377  ;  his  scepti¬ 
cal  views,  378 ;  errors  of, 
ih. ;  formulas  of,  386. 

Kisfalud,  a  Hungarian  poet, 
224. 

Kleist,  a  German  poet,  346. 


Klopstock,  199,  202,  261 ; 
new  era  of  literature  foun¬ 
ded  by,  339,  343,  347 ;  his 
Messiah  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  new  Literature  in 
Germany,  348,  351,  355, 
387  ;  his  dramatic  poem  of 
Hermanni,  349  ;  his  versi¬ 
fication,  351 ;  the  leading 
author  of  his  time,  354 ; 
genius  of,  356;  errors  of, 
357,  358,  360,  361 ;  high 
standard  of,  362,  371 ;  al¬ 
luded  to,  372,  382,  387. 

Knights  of  St.  John,  190. 

Knowledge,  supernatural, 
sources  of,  84. 

Korner,  Theodore,  his  lyrics, 
384. 

Kranach,  Lucas,  228. 

Krishna,  12. 

Kronegk,a  German  poet,  346. 

Kronos,  38. 

Labruyere,  characters  of,  309. 

Lafontaine,  his  grace  of  style, 
308. 

Lamartine,  his  poetical  com¬ 
positions,  313. 

Lamennais,  his  views  of 
Christianity,  324. 

Language,  a  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  gift,  6 ;  grammatical 
forms  of,  106. 

Language,  English,  its  culti¬ 
vation,  3. 

Language,  German,  beauties 
of  the,  2. 

Language,  Latin,  the  Bible 
translated  into  the,  142 ; 
its  decline,  144;  the  lingua 
145, 160 ;  injurious 
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use  of  it  after  it  became  a 
dead  language,  208. 

Launcelot,  179. 

Laura,  a  real  personage,  204  ; 
her  portrait,  by  Memmi,  ih. 

Lavater,  writings  of,  361 ;  bis 
views  on  physiognomy,  366. 

Learning,  the  threefold  de¬ 
pendencies  on,  394. 

Leibnitz,  Philosophy  of,  332- 
335  ;  his  Theodicee,  336  ; 
his  System  der  Theologie, 
337 ;  his.notions  respecting 
Space  and  Time,  338,  367. 

Leila,  183. 

Leo  X.  207. 

Leopold  the  Glorious,  187. 

Lessing,  242,  283,  337,  347, 
productions  of,  355,  356, 
357,  358,  360  ;  spirit  of  his 
criticism,  363  ;  his  investi¬ 
gation  of  truth,  365,  366  ; 
philosophy  of,  367 ;  his 
Education  of  Humanity, 
and  EreemasorC s  Eialogues, 
ih. ;  a  critical  investigator, 
868 ;  his  influence  through¬ 
out  Protestant  Germany, 
369. 

Leucippus,  42. 

Libraries,  consumed  by  fire, 
162. 

Life,  the  enigma  of,  85. 

Literature,  the  influence  of, 
1 ;  its  importance  to  the 
well-being  and  dignity  of 
nations,  6  ;  medisBval,  139 ; 
three  periods  of,  135  ;  view¬ 
ed  as  an  organ  of  tradition, 
160 ;  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  nations  of  Europe, 


216;  a  national  one  advo¬ 
cated,  225  ;  influence  of  the 
Eeformation  on,  227. 

Literature,  Prench,  rich  in 
historical  memoirs,  278, 
279 ;  important  feature 
in,  325. 

Literature,  German,  218  ;  the 
so-called  Golden  Age  of, 
354  ;  its  prospects,  385  ;  its 
characteristics,  387,  391  ; 
its  present  state,  392. 

Literature,  Grecian,  11,  12. 

Literature,  Italian,  197,  218. 

Literature,  Eoman,  peculiar 
grandeur  of  11,71;  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  160  ;  in- 
jiirious  results  of  its  adop¬ 
tion,  161 ;  classical  period 
of,  78. 

Literature,  Scandinavian,  219. 

Literature,  Spanish,  excel¬ 
lence  of,  217. 

Livy,  61,  74. 

Locke,  86  ;  compared  with 
Bacon  and  Berkeley,  320; 
philosophy  of,  299,  300,335. 

Lohenstein,  34.5. 

Longinus,  88. 

Lope  de  Vega,  262  ;  his  dra¬ 
matic  works,  263. 

Louis  the  XIV.,  302  ;  writers 
in  the  time  of,  303,  308, 
344. 

Louis  the  XVth,  80. 

Love-songs,  German,  173. 

Lucan,  characteristic  of  his 
poems,  75,  144. 

Lucian,  his  witty  picture  of 
his  times,  80. 

Lucretia,  61. 
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Lucretius,  his  work  on  the 
nature  of  things,  66 ;  a 
glorious  painter  of  Nature, 
I  67, 68. 

I  Luther,  Martin,  antagonistic 
to  Aristotle,  239  ;  his  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Bible,  339  ; 
his  revolutionary  eloquence, 
!  340;  his  mental  superiority 

,  to  his  associates,  341,  368. 

;  Macbeth,  266. 

Macchiavelli,  his  high  merits 
;  as  an  historian,  211 ;  his 

patriotism,  ih.  ;  contrast 
drawn  by,  between  Brench 
and  German  character,  212 ; 

■  his  startling  peculiarity, 

;j  ib. ;  alluded  to,  249,  28*9, 

301,  332. 

Madrid,  the  drama  at,  261. 
i  Mahabharat,  an  Indian  epic, 
109. 

Mahometans,  their  persecu¬ 
tion  of  the  Hindoos,  116. 
Maid  of  Orleans,  by  Chape- 
lain,  281. 

,  Maistre,  Count  de,  324,  328. 
Malabar,  dissemination  of 
Christianity  along  the  coast 
of,  133. 

Malebranche,  a  defender  of 
revelation,  294. 

Man,  his  destiny  and  origin, 
84;  history  of,  89,  319. 
Marco  Polo,  called  Messer 
Millione,  176. 

Marius,  256. 

Marmontel,  his  memoirs  and 
tales,  312. 

Marot,  279,  342. 


Mars,  150. 

Marshman,  Joshua,  translator 
of  the  Bamayan,  109. 

Mathematics,  progress  of,  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  2 10 

Maximilian,  the  Emperor, 
185,  208,  229. 

Maya,  96,  125. 

Mediaeval  literature,  139, 160. 

Mediaeval  philosophy,  233. 

Mediaeval  poetry,  177,  179. 

Medici,  the,  205. 

Melancthon,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle,  239. 

Melchisedec,  97. 

Memmi,  his  portrait  of  Laura, 
204. 

Memoirs,  French,  194. 

Menander,  his  depiction  of 
Athenian  life,  50,  52. 

Menu,  the  legislative  code  of, 
114,  122,  127. 

Mercury,  150. 

Messia,the  Margravate  of,  354. 

Messiah,  by  Klopstock,  348. 
351,  354. 

Metastasio,  performances  of, 
316. 

Metempsychosis,  the  Indian 
doctrine  of.  111,  112. 

Middle  Ages,  158  ;  their  chi¬ 
valrous  poetry,  177-179  ; 
Architecture  of  the,  190  ; 
Allegory  in  the,  198 ;  unjust 
depreciation  of  them,  167, 
244. 

Milan  Cathedral,  190. 

Milton,  21;  his  Paradise  Lost, 
257 ;  disadvantages  under 
which  he  laboured,  273  ; 
compared  with  Shakspere 
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and  Spenser,  ih.  275,  277, 
278  ;  and  with  Boehmen, 
343. 

Mimansa,  his  system  of  In¬ 
dian  philosophy,  126. 

Minnegesang,  or  love-poetry, 
171,  172. 

Minnelieder,  188,  193. 

Minstrelsy,  the  old  German, 
185. 

Mithridates,  150. 

Moliere,  his  comic  humour, 
308,  309. 

Montaigne,  279. 

Montesquieu,  his  genius,303. 

Moorish  Architecture,  190. 

Mosaic  records,  88,  90. 

Moses,  88,  89  ;  brevity  of  his 
information,  93  ;  his  laws, 
97 ;  his  temple  of  Hindoo 
prophecy,  395. 

Muller,  Johannes,  WTitings 
of,  361,  373. 

Mystics,  233. 

Mythology,  originators  of,  36  ; 
its  materialism,  37;  defence 
of,  40 ;  the  northern,  154. 


Hastiks,  or  Nihilists,  an 
Indian  sect,  126. 

Naples,  changes  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of,  206. 

Nature,  the  manifestations  of, 
67. 

Neo-Platonic  Philosophy,  81, 
134. 

Nero,  75. 

Nerva,  76. 

Nestorius,  133. 

New  Testament,  its  literary 


influence,  139;  its  form  and 
style,  141. 

Newton,  his  great  discoveries, 
300. 

Nibelungen-lied,the,148, 157, 
177,  220 ;  question  as  to 
its  authorship,  187  ;  its  high 
merits  as  a  poem,  188. 

Nicholas  of  Cusa,  the  great 
mathematician,  234. 

Niebuhr,  his  Homan  History, 
61. 

Nikolai,  370. 

Noah,  93. 

Normans,  their  language  and 
sentiments,  175. 

Northern  Mythology,  132, 
182. 

Novalis,  379. 

Nyaya,  a  doctrine  attributed 
to  Gautama,  126. 

Oberon,  poem  of,  350. 

Odin,  148,  legends  respect¬ 
ing  him,  149 ;  more  than 
one,  150  ;  worship  of,  ib. ; 
his  mythology,  153 ;  his 
Walhalla,  154;  commemo¬ 
rated  in  the  Icelandic  Ed  da, 
ib. ;  his  visit  to  the  nether 
world,  155. 

Odoacer,  148. 

Odyssey,  the,  21. 

Old  Testament,  95  ;  its  prin¬ 
cipal  elements,  96;  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  spirit,  98,  100  ; 
its  peculiarities  of  language 
and  form,  101-104. 

Opitz,  a  Silesian  poet,  344, 
compared  with  Elemming, 
345. 
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Oratory,  a  principal  object  of 
education,  55. 

Orestes,  206. 

Origen,  the  early  Christian 
philosopher,  134. 

Orpheus,  a  name  of  some  im¬ 
port  to  the  historian,  36. 

Ossian,  19  ;  his  poems,  155, 
181 ;  his  plaintive  melan¬ 
choly,  314. 

Ottfrid,  a  Christian  bard,  126. 

Otto  von  Freisingen,  167. 

Oupnekat,  121. 

Ovid,  the  writings  of,  40,  53; 
his  Metamorphoses,  ih. 

Pacuvius,  04. 

Painters,  Italian,  207  ;  Ger¬ 
man,  228. 

Pantomime,  64. 

Paper,  discovery  of  its  use, 
214,  215. 

Parable,  101,  103. 

Paradise  Lost, by  Milton,  257. 

Paradise  Eegained,  278. 

Parallelism,  101,  102. 

Parmenides,  48. 

Parsees,  48 ;  their  sacred 
writings,  106. 

Pascal,  a  celebrated  French 
■writer,  297  ;  his  Provincial 
Letters^  298. 

Pastor  Fido,  an  Arcadian 
drama,  255. 

Paterculus,  75. 

Pelasgians,  14. 

Peloponnesian  AYar,  15. 

Pelops,  18. 

Percy,  English  Ballads  col¬ 
lected  by,  314. 


Perpetual  edict,  or  Eoman 
code  of  laws,  78. 

Persepolis,  ruins  of  the  city 
of,  108. 

Persian  poetry,  182. 

Persian  religion,  its  poetic 
element,  107. 

Persians,  their  wars  with  the 
Greeks,  15,  22,  23  ;  com¬ 
pared  with  the  Hebrews, 
91  ;  their  creed,  ih.  ;  their 
connection  with  India,  132. 

Persius,  75. 

Petrarch,  love-sonnets  of,  161; 
perfection  of  his  muse,  203  ; 
alluded  to,  172,  173,  197, 
203,  204,  249. 

Philadelphus,  reign  of,  88. 

Philosophers,  German,  235. 

Philosophy,  of  the  ancients, 
41 ;  its  restoration  by  So¬ 
crates,  49  ;  cultivation  of, 
in  conjunction  with  rhetoric, 
79  ;  the  new  Platonic,  81 ; 
influence  of  the  eastern, 
134  ;  progress  of,  230  ; 
mediaeval,  233  ;  remarks 
on, previous  and  subsequent 
to  the  Eeformation,  236 ; 
system  of,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  286. 

Philosophy,  English,  remarks 
on,  322. 

Philosophy,  French,  324. 

Philosophy,  German,  obser¬ 
vations  on,  331. 

Phoedra,  by  Eacine,  295. 

Phoenicians,  their  connection 
with  the  Baltic,  152. 

Physicians,  denounced  as  im¬ 
postors,  56. 
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Physics,  progress  of,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  210. 

Pindar,  reputation  of,  23  ; 
value  of  his  works,  ih.  ;  his 
great  characteristic,  24  ; 
compared  with  ^schylus, 
24,  25,  59. 

Pisistratus  and  Pisistratidse, 
18,  19. 

Pius  Antoninus,  80. 

Plato,  his  Plioedo  and  Repub¬ 
lic,  48  ;  his  philosophic 
teaching,  ih.  ;  compared 
with  Aristotle,  49,  86,  87 ; 
his  intellectual  superiority, 
60 ;  tenets  of,  69 ;  regards 
Philosophy  as  an  art,  82  ; 
refutes  the  Sophists,  ih.  ; 
his  contemplation  of  Divi¬ 
nity,  83  ;  efforts  of  his  dis¬ 
ciples,  84  ;  leaning  towards 
his  system,  236. 

Plautus,  64. 

Pleasure,  on  the  pursuit  of,  69. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  his  forced 
style,  75. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  his  pane¬ 
gyric  on  Trajan,  78. 

Plotinus,  137. 

Plutarch,  on  the  style  of,  79, 
80. 

Poet  and  the  Artist,  4. 

Poetry,  primitive,  destination 
of,  51  ;  elements  of,  ih. 

Poetry  of  the  Greeks,  52  ;  its 
tendency,  53  ;  pastoral,  54; 
the  business  of,  66 ;  its  re¬ 
lation  to  nature,  67 ;  of  the 
Hebrews,  102  ;  German, 
148,  156,  187,  189,  342, 
344,  348,  350  ;  influence  of 


the  Oriental  in  Europe, 
180 ;  Persian,  183  ;  chival¬ 
rous,  185  ;  Erench,  192, 
281,  308  ;  Spanish,  194, 
243,  264 ;  Early  Italian, 
197,  205  ;  of  Catholic 
Countries,  246 ;  the  pro¬ 
per  materials  for,  259  ;  le¬ 
gitimate  themes  of,  260 ; 
English,  273,  314 ;  of  the 
Silesian  school,  345. 

Polier,  a  distinguished  Ori¬ 
entalist,  L21. 

Polybius,  his  great  work,  57. 

Pompey,  74,  50. 

Pope,  his  translation  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  314  ;  his  poems,  ih. 

Porphyry,  137. 

Porsena,  61. 

Porus,  121. 

Prabodh  Chandrodaya,  an 
Indian  philosophical  come¬ 
dy,  127. 

Prakriti,  125. 

Printing,  discovery  of  the  art 
of,  215  ;  of  German  origin, 
219. 

Prometheus,  64. 

Propertius,  the  Eoman  Ele¬ 
giac  poet,  53. 

Prophets,  the  Hebrew,  98. 

Prose,  its  high  pitch  of  eleva¬ 
tion  among  the  Romans, 
74. 

Protestantism,  influence  of, 
230. 

Provengal  language,  171. 

Psalms,  the  book  of,  99  ; 
translated  into  Latin,  144. 

Pulci,  the  first  predecessor 
of  Ariosto,  205. 
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:  Pultowa,  battle  of,  224. 

Puranas,  or  mythologic  le-- 
[  gends,  122. 

Puruschottama,  125. 

Pythagoras,  propagates  the 
idea  of  a  personal  immorta¬ 
lity,  42,  5G,  109,  110,  112. 

Pythagoreans,  32,  41,  81. 

Quevedo,  264. 

Quiuctilian,  163. 

Pabelais,  279. 

Racine,  the  French  poet,  279; 
the  character  of,  284  ;  his 
Athalie,ih.2S6\  hmFJicdd^'a, 
295  ;  his  Berenice,  ih.\  at¬ 
tached  to  the  opinions  of 
the  Jansenists,  297. 

Rama,  the  popular  Indian 
Epic  of,  108,  119. 

Raphael,  paintings  of,  207. 

I  Reason,  84  ;  the  age  of,  244. 

■  Reformation,  the,  its  influence 
;i  on  literature,  227 ;  its  ef- 
^  fects  on  the  Pine  Arts,  228; 

*  and  on  philosophy,  243 — 

'  245. 

!  Regeneration,  Indian  notion 
of,  130. 

Reimarus,  his  attack  on  re¬ 
vealed  religion,  367. 

Reineke  Fuchs,  story  of,  192. 

Retz,  Cardinal,  301. 

Reuchlin,  the  celebrated  ori¬ 
ental  scholar,  234. 

Revaj,  a  Hungarian  scholar, 
‘  223. 

Revelation,  recognition  of, 
380. 


Richardson,  his  descriptive 
talent,  261;  romances  of, 
311. 

Richelieu,  Academy  estab¬ 
lished  by,  279. 

Rienzi,  206,  249. 

Ritson,  his  old  English  bal¬ 
lads,  220. 

Robertson,  302 ;  his  character 
as  a  historian,  317. 

Roger,  120. 

Roland,  Norman  war-song  in 
honour  of,  176. 

Romance  languages,  the,  142. 

Romance,  modern,  founded  on 
the  School  of  Cervantes, 
258. 

Romance  of  the  Rose,  193. 

Romans,their  intellectual  cul¬ 
tivation,  57  ;  poetic  genius 
of  the,  61  ;  their  epics  and 
fictions,  ib.  ;  dramatic 
poetry  of  the,  64  ;  review 
of  their  principal  writers, 
65-76 ;  their  laws  of  the 
twelve  Tables,  122. 

Rome,  Grreek  philosophers 
expelled  from,  56  ;  litera¬ 
ture  of,  58,  142  ;  origin  of 
her  greatness,  62 ;  its 
heroic  age,  63 ;  effect  of 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  at, 
65  ;  purity  of  the  language 
at,  145  ;  encouragement  of 
the  arts  in,  206. 

Romeo,  275. 

Romulus,  61. 

Roncesvalles,  battle  of,  176. 

Ronsard,  the  French  poet, 
280,  281 ;  his  Franchiad,^5. 
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Boscoe,  his  cliaracter  as  an 
historian,  318. 

Roswitha,  Latin  poem  of,  160. 

Rousseau,  his  noxious  in¬ 
fluence  over  his  nation  and 
age,  304 ;  followers  of,  310; 
his  Confessions,  312 ;  his 
style,  ib.  324. 

Rudiger,  the  Margrave,  186. 

Ruggiero,  one  of  Ariosto’s 
heroes,  251. 

Runic  Alphabet,  151 ;  in¬ 
scriptions,  152. 

Russia,  her  advances  in  civili¬ 
zation,  222. 

Ruth,  book  of,  98. 

Sabines,  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the,  63. 

Sachs,  Hans,  of  Nurnberg, 
342. 

St.  Anno,  Eishop  of  Cologne, 
157. 

St.  Augustin,  moral  treatise 
by,  138. 

St.  Graal,  poems  of,  170, 198. 

St.  Jerome,  a  Christian  Latin 
author,  145. 

St.  Louis,  194  ;  his  deeds  and 
fortunes,  281. 

St.  Martin,  writings  of,  326  ; 
spirit  of  his  philosophy,  327, 
328. 

St.  Pierre,  Eernardin  de,  311. 

St.  Sophia,  Church  of,  145, 
164,  190. 

Sakuntala,  an  Indian  drama, 
115  ;  translated  by  Sir  "Wil¬ 
liam  Jones,  118. 

Sallust,  style  of,  7 0. 


Samaueans,  meaniug  of  the 
term,  114,  124. 

Samnite  War,  the,  62. 

Sandrocuttus,  121. 

Sankhya-doctrine  of  philoso¬ 
phy*,  127. 

Sanskrit  language,  compared 
with  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew,  105,  106, 117. 

Santillana,  246. 

Satire,  Roman,  74. 

Saturnine  versification,  62. 

Savages,  admiration  of,  305. 

Saxon  Emperors,  progress  of 
civilization  under  the,  167. 

Saxons,  their  mode  of  abjuring 
Paganism,  149  ;  of  North 
Germany,  169. 

Scandinavians,  exercise  of 
their  influence  onEuropean 
poetry,  219 ;  their  litera¬ 
ture,  220. 

Scepticism  and  moral  belief, 
320. 

Schaman,  114. 

Schanameh,  118. 

Schelling,  his  theories  of  Na¬ 
ture,  385.. 

Scherin,  183. 

Scherriffschah,  the  most  ce¬ 
lebrated  of  Persian  Poets, 
118. 

Schiller,  his  delineation  of 
Wallenstein,  234  ;  the 
poems  of,  373,  374, 
375  ;  his  Don  Carlos,  382  ; 
the  dramas  of,  383. 

Schlegel,  A.  AY.,  his  transla¬ 
tion  of  Shakspere  and  Cal¬ 
deron,  382,  384. 
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Schlegel,  Elias,  a  German 
poet,  346. 

Schlegel,  Frederick,  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  modern  history, 
208,  227. 

Schloka,  101,  119. 

Sclavonic  races,  literature  of 
the,  222. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  character 
of  his  poetry,  315. 

Scotus  Erigena,  168. 

Scriptures,  interpretation  of 
the,  116. 

Sebastian,  the  youthful  sove¬ 
reign  of  Portugal,  252. 

Sectarianism,  in  Germany, 
386. 

Seneca,  the  philosopher,  64, 
75;  his  antithetic  style,  144. 

Sepoys,  mutinous  spirit 
among  the,  104. 

Septuagint,  88. 

Sepulveda,  a  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  231. 

Seven  chiefs^  their  conquest 
of  Hungary,  223. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  80. 

Shakspere,  his  historical  plays, 
66,  240 ;  remark  respect¬ 
ing,  265 ;  compared  with 
Calderon,  271  ;  his  faithful 
pictures  of  humanity,  272, 
274 ;  grand  elements  in  his 
plays,  275  ;  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  in  Germany,  276, 363  ; 
aversion  of  the  Puritans  to¬ 
wards,  277 ;  his  profound 
reflectiveness,  ib.  venera¬ 
tion  for,  314. 

Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  89, 
93. 


Smollett,  an  imitator  of  Cer¬ 
vantes,  311. 

Socrates,  28  ;  reviled  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  35 ;  his  commen¬ 
dable  exertions,  ih. ;  incul¬ 
cates  the  doctrine  of  a 
deity,  44  ;  charge  brought 
against  him,  ib. ;  his  pecu¬ 
liar  views,  45 ;  his  votive 
offering  to  Aesculapius, 
46  ;  alluded  to,  191,  240. 

Solomon,  94  ;  the  writings  of, 
99,  191. 

Solon,  operation  of  his  genius, 
10 ;  his  promotion  of  pub¬ 
lic  education,  16 ;  alluded 
to,  17, 18,  35,  40. 

Songs,  old  heroic  ones,  62. 

Sophists  and  philosophers  of 
Greece,  28,  35,  43,  44,  45. 

Sophocles,  exquisite  beauty 
of  his  compositions,  27,  28, 
34,  50,  59 ;  splendid  tra¬ 
gedy  of,  267,  269. 

Soul,  doctrines  concerning  its 
immortality,  42. 

Souls,  transmigration  of,  109, 
112,  115,  134. 

Space  and  Time,  notions  re¬ 
specting,  338. 

Spanish  Literature,  its  advan¬ 
tages  over  that  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  194;  its  ballads,  196  ; 
cultivation  of  its  poetry 
by  nobles  and  knights,  246 ; 
high  national  tone  of  its 
poetry,  249 ;  systematic 
rules  of  the  prose  writers, 
257  ;  dramatic  writings, 
262  ;  its  gradual  progress  to 
the  summit  of  genuine  art, 
z 
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264  ;  not  a  model  for  other 
nations,  271. 

Sparta,  intellectual  superiori¬ 
ty  in,  60. 

Spenser,  Fairy  Queen ^  273. 

Sphinx,  the  Theban,  155. 

Spinoza,  doctrines  of,  333; 
errors  of,  334;  system  of, 
368. 

Spirit  and  Soul,  doctrine  of, 
125. 

Stael,  Madame  de,  325. 

Stark,  writings  of,  370. 

Sterne,  productions  of,  312. 

Stoics,  49. 

Stollberg,  the  German  poet, 
360,  361 ;  his  dignified 
simplicity  of  style,  379. 

Suicide,  condemnation  of,  46. 

Sulzer,  a  philosopher  of  the 
olden  school,  366. 

Symbolism,  of  the  Bible,  200; 
Christian,  267. 

Syncretic  Schools,  49. 

Tacitus,  genius  of,  76,  150. 

Tarentum,  56. 

Tarquin,  61. 

Tasso,  188,  207 ;  Christian 
theme  of  his  great  epic, 
252 ;  his  Pastoral  of 
Aminta,  253  ;  re-models 
his  Jerusalem  Delivered, 
ib. ;  his  conceits,  254  ;  reply 
of,  255. 

Tauler,  the  philosopher,  235. 

Terence,  an  imitator  of  Men¬ 
ander,  50,  64. 

Thales,  the  founder  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  16,  41. 

Theban  brothers,  the,  64. 


Thebes,  storming  of,  36. 

Theocritus,  the  Idylls  of,  54, 

Theodoric  the  Goth,  139, 
145,  147. 

Theophrastus,  the  character- 
painter,  49, 

Theuerdank,  poem  of,  192. 

Thibault,  King  of  Navarre, 
192. 

Thibet,  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead  in,  110. 

Thomson,  his  Seasons,  314. 

Thousand  and  one  Nights,  180 
—182. 

Thucydides,  29  ;  character  of 
his  history,  30,  31,  47. 

Tieck,  the  German  poet,  390. 

Titus,  the  Emperor,  76. 

Traditions,  national,  9. 

Tragedy,  origin  of,  50;  themes 
for,  65 ;  prevailing  form 
of  the  ancient,  266. 

Trajan,  his  high  intellect,  76, 
78  ;  death  of,  ib. 

Trees,  held  sacred,  153. 

Trinity,  Indian  ideas  of  the, 
129. 

Tristram,  a  love-epic  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  178,  179. 

Trithemius,  Bishop,  234. 

Trojan  leaders  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  184. 

Trojan  War,  the,  18. 

Troubadour  poetry,  maturity 
of,  246. 

Truth,  its  existence  denied, 
43. 

Twice-born,  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  Bramins,  130. 

Diphilas,  tlie  translator  of 
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the  Scriptures  into  the 
Gothic,  147. 

Ulysses,  19,  20 ;  visits  Ger¬ 
many,  150  5  alluded  to, 
195. 

Uneducated,  mental  power  of 
the,  240. 

Unity,  immutable,  without 
jnotive  power,  43. 

Upanishat,  a  commentary  on 
the  Vedas,  114. 

Utz,  a  German  poet,  346. 

Yalmiki,  the  Indian  poet,  109 ; 
the  reputed  author  of  the 
Eamayan,  119. 

Varro,  a  collector  of  valuable 
works,  77. 

Vedanta  doctrine,  in  India, 
the,  126, 127. 

Vedas,  the,  96,  114. 

Vega,  Lope  de,  262  ;  his  dra¬ 
matic  compositions,  263  ; 
his  vanity  and  ambition, 
264. 

Velleda,  147. 

Venetians,  their  manners  and 
arts,  206. 

Vespasian,  76. 

Vicar  of  AVakefield,  312. 

Villena,  246. 

Virgil,  his  love  of  nature,  72 ; 
his  Eclogues  and  Georgies, 
lb. ;  his^neid,  72  ;  alluded 
to,  118. 

Virtue,  definition  of,  85. 

Voltaire,  280 ;  his  prefaces, 
283 ;  Alzire,  his  master¬ 
piece,  285,  286;  compared 
to  Eacine,  295  ;  and  Pas¬ 
cal,  298 ;  introduces  the 


philosophy  of  Locke  and 
Newton  into  Erance,  300; 
his  pernicious  views  of 
history,  301 ;  his  errors 
and  prejudices,  302 ;  his 
partiality  for  the  Chinese, 
305  ;  his  philosophy  alluded 
to,  308 — 311;  his  Candide, 
ib.\  his  prose  style,  312, 
347,  363. 

Von  Eschenbach,  Wolfram, 
his  celebrity,  189. 

Voss,  the  German  poet,  360, 
361. 

Walhalla,  Odin’s,  153,  155. 

Wallenstein,  Schiller’s  deli¬ 
neation  of,  234,  266. 

Walpole,  Horace,  onOssian’s 
poems,  181. 

Walpurgis  night,  153. 

Warton,  316. 

Water  and  fire,  reverence  for, 
41. 

Weisskunig,  poem  of,  192. 

Werner,  his  dramatic  works, 
383. 

Widows,  Indian,  immolation 
of,  116. 

Wieland,  a  German  poet, 
350 ;  his  poem  of  Oberon, 
ib.  ;  his  laudable  endea¬ 
vours,  353,  361 ;  philoso¬ 
phic  romances  of,  866,  387. 

Wilkins,  the  Sanskrit  scholar, 

120,  122. 

Winckelmann,  347,  356,  357 ; 
his  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  art,  358,  863;  philoso¬ 
phic  tendency  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  365. 
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Wolf,  pMosopliy  of,  339. 
Woman,  dignity  of,  32. 

Word  oOife,  142,  242. 
Writers,  ancient,  preservation 
of  their  works,  163. 
Wynelieder,  or  love* songs, 

in. 

Xenophanes,  27,  41. 
Xenophon,  contrasted  with 
Thucydides  and  Plato,  47. 
Xerxes,  18;  expedition  of, 
23. 


Ximena,  Donna,  195. 

Tork  and  Lancaster,  feuds  of, 
193. 

Young,  his  Night  Thoughts, 
314. 

Tsdragill,  the  sacred  Ash  of 
the  Icelandic  Edda,  154. 

Zegris,  the,  247. 

Zendavesta,  92,  107. 

Zohak,  182. 

Zoroaster,  92,  107  ;  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of,  110, 124. 
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Mulready,  etc,  etc.;  also  numerous  Autographs  (pub.  at  it.  lls.  Cd.)  Cloth  elegantly  gilti 
3f.  5s.,  or  in  morocco  3f.  3s, 

BOOK  OF  GEMS,  OR  THE  MODERN  POETS  AND  ARTISTS  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN.  8vo.  50  exquisitely  beautiful  Line  Engravings  after  Turner,  Bonington,  eio. 
etc.  (pub.  at  if.  lls.  6d.),  cloth  elegantly  gilt,  15s.,  or  morocco.  If.  Is. 

BLUNT’S  BEAUTY  OF  THE  HEAVENS;  a  Pictorial  Display  of  the  AstronomirnI 
Phenomena  of  the  Universe  ;  with  a  Familiar  Lecture  on  Astronomy,  'illustrated  Ijv  lai  Plates 
many  coloured  Broad  8vo.,  cloth  gilt,  if.  Is.  ' 

BOTTA  AND  FLANDIN’S  GREAT  WORK  ON  NINEVEH;  published  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  French  Government.  Monumens  de  Ninive.  deeouveris  et  decrits  par  P.  K. 
Botta,  me.surfis  et  dessinfs  par  E.  Flandin.  5  vols.  large  folio,  (in  90  livraisor.sl,  containir.'- 
400  Engravings,  (pub.  at  90f.),  36f. 

BOOK  OF  SHAKSPEARE  GEMS.  A  Scries  of  Landscape  Illustrations  of  the  most  inf  e- 

resting  localities  of  Sliakspeare’s  Dramas;  with  Historical  and  Descriptive  Accounts,  by 
Washington  Irving,  Jesse,  W,  Hovvitt,  Wordsworth,  Inglis,  anu  otliexs.  3vo,  with 
a  highljr-finisbed  Steel  Engravings  (pub.  at  If.  Als.  (id.),  gilt  cloth,  lit. 


B 


CATALOGFF  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


BOOK  OF  WAVERLEY  GE!V!S.  A  Series  of  64  highly-finished  Line  Engravings  of  the 

most  interesting  Incidents  and  Scenes  in  Walter  Scott’s  Novels,  by  Heath,  Finden,  Roees, 
and  others,  after  Pictures  by  Leslie,  Stothard,  Cooper,  Howard,  &c.,  with  illustrative 
letter- press,  8vo.  (pub.  at  H.  ll.v.  Gti.J,  cloth,  elegantly  gilt,  15j. 

BROCKEDON’S  PASSES  OF  THE  ALPS.  2  vols. medium 4to.  Containing  li'9 beautiful 

Engravings  (pub.  at  lOL  10s.  in  boards),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt-edges,  31.  13s,  Cd. 

SRITTON’S  CATHEDRAL  CHUTCH  OF  LINCOLN,  4to,  IG  fine  plates, by  Le  Keux, 
(jiub.  at  31.  3s.),  cloth,  li.  5s.  Royal  4to,  Large  Paper,  cloth,  11.  11s.  6d.  1837 

This  volume  was  published  to  complete  Mr.  Britton’s  Cathedrals,  and  is  wanting  in  most  of 
the  sets. 


BRYAN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  PAINTERS  AND  ENGRAVERS.  New  Edition,  cor- 

reeled,  grr  rtly  enlarged,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  Georqe  Stanley,  Esq.,  com¬ 
plete  in  one  large  volume,  impl.  8vo,  numerous  plates  of  monograms,  31.  2s. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  Stothard’s  Illustrated  Edition.  8vo,  with  17 
exquisite!}  beautiful  illustiations  alter  this  delightful  Artist,  executed  on  Steel  by  Goodale 
and  others,  also  numerous  woodcuts,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  li.  Is.),  12s. 

- - the  same,  India  Proofs,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  11.  Is. 


BURNETTS  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS  ON 

Painting,  Ito,  12  fine  plates,  cloth  (pub  at  21.  2s.),  11.  Is.  1842 

the  same,  large  paper,  royal  4to,  proof  impressions  of  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  il.  4s.),  21.  2s. 

BYRON’S  TALES  AND  POEMS,  Einden’s  Illustrated  Edition,  with  46  Engravings  on 
steel,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  10s.  Cd. 

CANOVA’S  V/ORKS,  engraved  in  outline  hy  Moses,  with  Descriptions  and  a  Biographical 

Memoir  by  Cicognari.  3  vols.,  imp.  8vo,  155  plates,  and  fine  portrait  by  Worthington,  half¬ 
bound  morocco  (pub.  at  6/.  12s.),  2U  5s. 

CARTER’S  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ENGLAND.  Illustrated  hy  103  Copper¬ 
plate  Engravings,  comprising  upwards  of  Two  thousand  specimens.  Edited  by  John  Brit¬ 
ton,  Esq.  Boyal  folio  (pub.  at  121!.  12s.),  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  4s.  1837 


CARTER’S  ANCIENT  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING  NOW  REMAINING 

IN  ENGLAND,  from  the  Earliest  Pei iod  to  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.  With  Historical  and 
Critical  Illustrations,  by  Douce,  Gough,  Meyrick,  Daw'son,  Turner,  and  Britton. 
Royal  folio,  with  120  large  Eiigravings,  nianv  of  which  are  beautifully  coloured  and  several 
illuminated  with  gold  (pub.  at  151.  15s.),  half-bound  morocco,  31.  8s.  1838 

CARTER’S  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  and  Ancient  Buildings  in  England,  with  120 

\iL-ws,  etched  by  himself.  4  vols,  squai-s  12mo  (  pub.  at  2L  2s.),  half  morocco,  18s  1824 

GATLIN'S  NORTH-AMERICAN  INDIANS.  2  vols.  impl.  8vo.  360  Engravings  (pub.  at 

21.  12s.  Cd. ),  cloth  emblematically  gilt,  11.  10s. 


CATTERMOLE'S  EVENINGS  AT  H  ADDON  HALL.  24  exquisite  Engravings  on  Steel, 

from  designs  by  himself.  Post  8vo  (originally  pub.  at  11.  Hs.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edge.i,  7s.  6d. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  CIVIL  WAR  OF 

THE  1IME&  OF  CHARLES  I.  AND  CRGMINELL,  with  30  highly- finished  Engravings  on 
steel,  after  Cattfr.viole,  by  Rolls,  Willaiore,  and  other  first  rate  Artists,  imperial  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  11.  Is. 


CHAMBERLAINE’S  IMITATIONS  OF  DRAWINGS  from  the  Great  Masters  in  the 

Royal  Collection,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi  and  others,  impl.  fob,  70  Plates  (pub.  at  121. 12s.). 
hall  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  5L  5s. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.  A  Collection  of  300  Engravings  in  imitation  of  the 
original  Drawings  of  Claude,  by  Earlom.  3  vols.  folio  (pub.  at  3iL  10s.),  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  101.  los. 

CL.AUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containing  son.o  nf  his  choicest 

Landscapes,  beantiiujly  Engraved  on  Steel,  folio,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and  Portrait, 
in  a  portfolio  (pub.  at  31.  12s.),  11.  5s.  e  i  t 

CONSTABLE’S  GRAPHIC  WORKS, many  oftliem  now  first  published,  comprising  forty 
itiijje  and  highly-tinislied  Mezzutinto  Engravings  on  Steel,  by  David  Lucas,  ^vith^»hoit  de- 
scriptive  Ictier-piess,  extracted  fiouj  Lesi^ie^s  Life  of  Constable,  folio,  bali-bound  morocco, 
gxlt  edges,  3L  :3s.  6d,  >  >  » 

CONSTABLE,  THE  ARTIST,  (Leslie’s  Memoirs  oO  including  his  Lectures,  2nd  Edition 

with  2  beautiful  Portraits,  and  tlie  plate  of  “  Spring,”  demy  4to,  cloth  (pub.  at  11.  Is.),  15s. 

COESVEL'T'S  PICTURE  GALLERY.  Witli  an  introduction  hy  Mrs.  Jame.son.  Royal 

morocL^  extra engraved  in  outline.  India  Proofs  (pub.  at  51.  5s.),  half-bound 

COOKES  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.  A  series  of  65  brilliant  Etchings,  comiiri-sing 

3Lm  extremely  accurate  Representations.  Royal  4to  (pub.  at 
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;  COOKES  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  50 beau- 

tiful  Etchings,  after  drawings  by  Calcott,  Stanfield,  Prout,  Rorkrts,  Hardind,  Stark, 

'  and  CoTMAN.  Royal  Ito.  Proofs  (pub.  at  51.),  gilt  cloth,  22.  2«. 

i  CONEYS  FOREICN  CATHEDRALS,  HOTELS  DE  VILLE,  TOV/N  HALLS, 

;  AND  OTHER  REMARKABLE  BUILDINGS  IN  PRANCE,  HOLLAND,  GERMANY, 

;  AND  ITALY.  32  fine  large  Plates.  Imperial  folio  (pub.  at  101.  10«.),  half-morocco,  gilt  edges, 
j  31.  13».  6d.  1343 

'  CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  liySia  Gkokgt5  Naylor,  ina  St  riesof 

above  40  magnificent  Paintings  of  the  Procession,  Ceremonial,  and  Banquet,  compreliending 
faithful  portraits  of  many  of  the  distingnisbed  Individuals  who  were  present;  with  historical 
and  descriptive  letter-press,  atlas  folio  (pub.  at  521.  lOj.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  e''ge3, 
121.  12*. 

K  COSTUME  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  CLANS,  by  John  Sobteski  Stolberg  Srun  rt. 

and  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  imperial  folio,  comprising  240  pages  of  letter-press  and  30 
finely  executed  Lithographs,  crimson  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  61.  6«.),  31.  3».  Jiclin.  1315 

“I  ■  the  same,  with  the  Plates  most  beautifully  Coloured,  half-bound  morocco  extra,  gilt 

edges,  81.  8». 

«  COTMAN’S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK,  tending  to 

illustrate  the  Ecclesiastical,  Military,  and  Civil  Costume  of  former  ages,  with  letter-press 
descriptions,  etc.,  by  Dawson  Turner,  Sir  S.  Meyrick,  etc.  173  Plates.  'J'he  enamelled 
I  Brasses  are  splendidly  illuminated,  2vols.  impl.  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  61.  6j.  1S33 
'  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  folio,  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  81.  8». 

COTMAN'S  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  in  various  counties  in 
England,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions  by  Rickman.  2  vols.  imperial  folio,  containing  217 
highly  spirited  Etchings  (pub.  at  241.),  half  morocco,  81.  8j.  1833 

DANIELL’S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  The  original  magnificent 

edition,  150  splendid  coloured  Views,  on  tlie  largest  scale,  of  the  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Landscape  Scenery  of  Hlndoostan,  6  vols.  in  3,  elephant  folio  (pub.  at  2101.),  elegautly  half- 
bound  morocco,  521.  10s. 

•  DANIELL’S  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,  6  vols.  in  3,  smaU  foHo,  150  Plates  (pub.  at 

181  18*.),  half-bound  morocco,  61.  0». 

This  is  reduced  from  the  preceding  large  work,  and  is  uncoloured. 

DANIELL’S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  being  Picturesque  Delineations  of  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  Subjects  from  all  Branches  of  Natural  History,  125  Engravings,  witli  Letter  p;  ess 
Descriptions,  2  vols.  small  folio  (pub.  at  151.  15i. ),  half  morocco  (uniform  with  the  Oriental 
Scenery)  31.  3*. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  PICTORIAL  EDITION.  Translated  hy  Jarvis,  carefully  revised. 

With  a  copious  original  Memoir  of  Cervantes.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  820  beautil'ul  Wood 
Engravings  after  the  celebrated  Designs  of  Tony  Joiiannox,  including  16  new  and  beautiful 
i  large  Cuts,  by  Armstrong,  now  first  added.  2  vols.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  21. 10*.),  cloth  gilt, 

^  11.  84. 

DULWICH  GALLERY,  a  Series  of  50  heautifully  Coloured  Plates,  from  the  most  cele- 

brated  Pictures  in  this  Remarkable  Collection,  executed  by  R.  Cockburn  (Custodian.)  All 
mounted  on  Tinted  Card-board  in  the  manner  of  Drawings,  imperial  folio,  including  4  very 
large  additional  Plates,  published  separately  at  from  3  to  4  guineas  eath  and  not  before 
included  in  the  Series.  In  a  handsome  portfolio,  with  morocco  back  (pub  at  401.),  lOl.  164. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  interesting  of  the  British  Picture  Galleries,  and  has 
for  some  years  been  quite  unattainable,  even  at  the  full  price.” 

ECCLESTON’S  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES,  thick  8 vo,  with 

numerous  woodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  11.  !».),  94. 

EGYPT— PERRING’S  FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

THE  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZEH,  ABOU  ROASH,  &c.  Drawn  from  actual  Survey  and 
Admeasurement.  With  Notes  and  References  to  Col.  Vyse’s  great  Work,  also  to  Denon,  the 
great  French  Work  on  Egypt,  Rosellini,  Belzonl,  Burck'hardt,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane, 
and  others.  3  Parts,  elephant  folio,  the  size  of  the  great  French  “Egypte  ”  (pub.  at  151.  l.'>4.) 
in  printed  wrappers,  31.  34.;  half  bound  morocco,  41.  144.  M.  1812 

ENGLEFIELD’S  ANCIENT  VASES,  drawn  and  engraved  by  IT.  Mosss,  imperial  8vo, 

61  fine  plates,  12  of  which  are  now  first  published,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  16.4.),  12.4. 

ENGLEFIELD’S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  50  large  Plates,  engraved  by  Cooke,  and  a  Geo¬ 
logical  Map  (pub.  71. 7».),  cloth,  21.  54.  '  1816 

FLAXMAN’S  HOMER.  Seventy-five  beautiful  Compositions  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
engraved  under  I'laxman’s  inspection,  by  Piroli,  Moses,  and  Blake.  2  vols.  oblong  folio 
(pub.  at  51.  5s.),  boards  21.  24.  IS'JS 

FLAXMAN'S  /ESCHYLUS,  Thirty-six  beautiful  Compositions  from.  Oblong  folio  (pub, 

at  2L  124.  6d.),  boards  11.  l4.  1831 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


FLAXWIAN  S  HESIOD.  Tliirt) -seven  beautiful  Compositions  from.  Oblong  folio  (pub# 

at  il.  12*.  boards  ll.  J.i.  1817 

**  Flaxmau’s  unequalled  Cemposltious  from  Homer,  jFlscliyliis,  and  Hesiod,  have  Jon|r 
been  the  adrairatiea  of  Europe;  of  their  simplicity  and  beauty  the  pen  is  quite  incapable  of 
convejTDg  an  adequate  impression.” — Sir  Thomat  Lawrence, 


FLAXMAN’S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eight  Compositions,  in  the  manner  of 

Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  in  Imitation  of  the  original  Drawings,  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  Oblongl 
folk)  (pub.  at  2;.),  baif-bound  morocco,  16r.  18311 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.  Scventy-fonr  Plates,  printed  in 

Gokl  and  Colours.  2  vois  snper-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  ati/.  10s.),  31,  10s. 

..  .  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols.  royal  4to,  half-bound,  unent  (pub.  at  10/.  10s.),  6/.  6s. 


GALERIE  DU  PALAIS  PITTI,  in  100  lirraisons,  forming  4  thick  vols.  snpcr-royal  folio*  j 
containing  soo  fine  Engravings,  executed  by  the  first  Italian  Artists,  with  descriptive  letter-  i 
pro.sE  It)  French  (pub.  at  50/.),  21/.  Florence,  1837—45 

- - the  same,  bound  in  4  vols.  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  23/. 

- the  same,  large  paper,  proof  before  the  letters,  100  livraiaons,  imperial  folio 

(pub.  at  lOO/.),  30/. 

- the  same,  bound  ia  4  vols.  balf-morecce  extra,  gilt  edges,  351,  j 


CELL  AND  GANDY'S  POMPEIANA,  or  the  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Omameuts  of 

Fompeii.  Original  Series,  containing  the  Eesnlt  of  all  the  Excavations  previous  to  1819,  new  and 
elegant  edition,  in  one  vol.  royal  8vo,  with  upwards  of  100  beautiful  Line  Engravings  bj 
Goodall,  Cooke,  Heath,  Pve,  Sc,  aloth  extra,  ll.  Is. 


GEMS  OF  ART.  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  Rembhandt,  Cuyp,  Kkynolds, 

Poussin.  MtRRiLO,TEKiERS,  Correggio,  Vasdervelbe,  folio,  proof  impressions,  in  port¬ 
folio  (pub.  at  8/.  8s.),  1/.  11s.  oil. 


GilLLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printi^  from  the  Original  Plates,  all  engraved  by  himself  I 

between  1779  and  1810,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  satires  of  the  Keign  of  I 
George  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  600  highly-spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  vol.  atlas'folio 
(exactly  uniform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bound  red  morocco  i 
extra,  gilt  edges,  8/.  3s, 

GILPIN  3  PRACTICAL  HINTS  UPON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  with  some  i 

Hematk*  on  Domestic  Arcliitecture.  Koyal  8vo,  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.),  7s. 

GOETHE’S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  RETZSCH  in  2d  beautiful  Outlines,  royal  4to 

(pub.  at  I/.  IJ.),  gilt  cloth,  10s.  6rf. 

'J  his  edition  contains  a  translation  ef  the  original  poem,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes. 


GOODWIN  S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  New  Designs  for  Mansions, 

Villas,  Rectory-Houses,  Parsonage-Hou.ses;  BuilllTs.  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper’s,  arid  Park- 
Gate  Lodges;  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  tlie  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  English  Style 
of  Architecture;  with  Estimates.  2  vols.  royal  4to,  96  Plates  (pub.  at  5/.  5i.),  cloth,  2/.  12a.  6d. 


GRINDLAY’S  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 

TECIURE;  chiefly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4to.  Consi.iting  ef  36  most  beauti¬ 
fully  colour^  Plates,  highly  finished  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  with  descriptive  Letter-press. 
/  Pub.  at  12/.  12«.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  31.  85.  1830 

Tliis  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely-coloured  volume  of  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HAMILTON’S  (LADY)  ATTITUDES.  36  bold  Outline  Engravings,  royal  4to,  limp 

cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  IL  llj.  tkf.),  1»«.  del. 


HANSARDS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History' and 

Practice  of  the  Art;  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes ;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
the  Rowroan.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  .38  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  finished,  by 
Ekglehe-vet,  Portburv,  etc.  after  Designs  by  Siephakoff  (pub.  at  1/.  Hr.  6d  ),  gill  cloth. 
U>s.  (W. 

HARRIS'S  GAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA,  I-arge  imperial 

folio.  .30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  &c.  (pub.  at 
10/.  10s.),  half-ruorocco,  61.  6s,  J814 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imperial  8vo.  26  beautifully 

coloured  Engravings,  and  a  Map  (pub.  at  2i.  3s.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/.  is.  1844 


HEATH’S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  slieets,  Bonteining  upwards  of  1000 

Comic  Snhjects,  alter  Sevmour,  CauiKsHASK,  Phiz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists, 
obloi^  tblio  (pub.  .Tt  2/.  2». ),  cloUi  gilt,  lij. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  com- 
taiiiing  numerons  sabjocts.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath’s  Omnium  Gatlieium,  both  Series  • 
lllu.strations  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  Old  W'ays  and  New  Wars;  Nautical  Dictlonhiy; 
Scenes  in  Lmidon;  Sayings  and  Doings,  etc. ;  a  series  of  hnmorous  illnstratiens  of  Proverlis’, 
etc.  As  a  l.arge  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  the  young 
artist  it  would  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  ct  studies;  and  to  the  family  circle  a 
constant  source  of  unexceptionable  .imoscment. 
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HERVEY’S  fT.  K.)  ENGLISH  HELICON;  or  POETS  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
8vo,  illustrated  with  12  beautiful  Steel  En5raving3,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  1/.  1».),  9». 

HOGARTH’S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  153  fine  Plates,  (includiii;r  the  twa 

well-known  ‘‘suppressed  Plates,”)  witli  elaborate  Letter-press  Descriptions,  br  J.  Nirtroi.s. 
Allas  folio  (pub.  at  60/.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  back  and  edges,  with  a  secret  i>ock.et  for 
suppressed  plates,  71.  7*. 

I  HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  80  exquisitely  beautifuT 

Portraits,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  CoorER,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  the  orririnal 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Boyal  Collection  at  Windsor;  with  Historical  and  Biographical 
l.etter-press  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Published  by  John  Chamrerlaixe.  Imperial  4to, 
(pub.  at  151.  15?.),  half-bound  morocco,  full  gilt  hack  and  edges,  51.  ISs.  6c/.  1812 

HOFLAND’S  BRITISH  ANGLER'S  MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edward  Jkssk,  Esq.;  or 
tlie  Art  of  Angling  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscatorial  Account 
of  the  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  Trout  Streams;  with  Instructions  in  Fly  Fisliinir,  Trolling, 
and  Angling  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  of  80  exquisite  Plates,  many  of  wliicli  are 
bighly-finished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautifully  engraved  on  Wood. 
8vo,  elegant  in  gilt  clotl),  12». 

>  HOPE’S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  tipw.ards  of  320  bcnutifully- 

engraved  Plates,  containing  Repre.sentatlons  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  Haliils  and 
Dre.sses.  2  vols.  royal  8vo,  New  Edition,  with  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  boards,  reduced 
p  to  2/.  5j.  1811 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Means  of  Art,  being  an  Adaptation  of  the 
Experience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  Illustrated  by  18  coloured  Plates, 
post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  8t. 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celehrated  painter* 
•worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  the  connoisseur,  as  well  as  the  student,  in  painting  amf 
water-colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  Delivered  at  the  Royal 

Academy,  with  a  Memoir,  by  kis  Son,  Frank.  Howard,  large  post  8vo,  cloth,  7i.  6d.  1848 

HOWARD  S  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSPEARE.  483  fine  Outline  Plates,  illustrative 
of  all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  5  vols,  8vo,  (pub.  at  14/.  gs.) 
cloth,  21.  2s.  1827—32 

***  The  48.3  Plates  may  be  had  without  the  letter-press,  for  illustrafing  all  8vo.  tditious  of 
Shakspeare,  for  1/.  lU.  Crf. 

HOWITTS  (MARY)  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  QUEENS;  os,  ROYAL  BOOK  OF 

BEAUTY.  Illustrated  with  28  splendid  Portraits  of  tlie  fttieens  of  England,  by  tlie  first 
Artists,  engraved  on  Steel  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Heath.  Imperial  bvo,  very  richly 
bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gilt  edges,  1/,  11>.  6d. 

HUNT'S  (LEIGH)  STORIES  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  POETS  (Dante,  Aiiosto.Roiardo, 

,  Tasso,  Pulci),  wltli  Lives  of  the  Writers,  ‘2  vols,  ixwt  8vo.,  cloth,  (pub.  at  HI  4e.),  10s. 

’  HUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 

HABITATIONS.  Royal  4to,  37  Plates  (pub.  at  2/.  2s.),  half  morocco,  11.  4s. 

HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMS  HOUSES,  ETC.  Royal 

4to,  21  Plates  (pub,  at  1/.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14s.  1841 

HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  GATE  LODGES,  GAMEKEEPERS’  COTTAGES,  ETC. 

Royal  4to.,  13  Plates,  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14s.  1841 

i  HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  (CAMPESTRE;  ok,  DESIGNS  FOR  LODGES,  GAR¬ 
DENERS’  HOUSES.  ETC.,  IN  THE  ITALIAN  STYLE.  12  Plates,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at 
1/.  Is.),  half  morocco,  14s.  1827 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  Square  8vo.  24  Borders  illumi¬ 
nated  in  Gold  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly  Ornamented  Binding  (pub.  at 
I/.  5s.),  15s.  1846 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  By  Mrs.  Owkn,  with  a  Hi.^(ory  of  Needle¬ 

work, bythe  Cou.NTEss  of  Wilton,  Coloured  Plates,  post  8vs>.  (pub.  at  18s.),  giltcloth,  5s.  1817 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  CoiiBisting  of  100 Plates,  chiefly  cngi-aved  by  Rakto- 

'  Lozzi,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawings  of  Guercino,  Michael  Angelo, ‘domeni- 
CHiNO,  Annibale,  LuDOviro,  and  Agostino  Caracci,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Carlo 
Maratti,  and  others,  in  the  Collection  of  Her  ^Majesty.  Imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  10/.  10s.),  half 
morocco,  gilt  edge.s,  3/.  3s.  1812 

JAMt.S’  (G.  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8vo,  illustrated  with  16  splendid 

Line  Engravings,  after  Drawings  by  Edward  Courbould,  STEritANOFF,  Chaion.  Kenny 
Meadows,  and  Jenkins  ;  enuraved  under  the  superititendence  of  Charle.n  Heath,  New 
and  improved  edition  (just  published),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub,  at  ll.  lU.Od.), 

124. 
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CATALOGXTE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


JAMESON’S  (MRS.)  BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF’cHARLES  THE  SECOMD, 

with  their  Portraits  after  SirPetek  Lely  and  other  eminent  Painters;  iliustratinsr  the  iiiKricn  . 
of  Pepys,  Evelyn,  Clarendon,  &c  A  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  with  an  Inlto-,  1 
ductory  Essay  and  additional  Anecdotes.  Imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  21  beautiful  Portraita 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  suite  of  Paintings  by  Lely,  preserved  in  the  Windsor  A 
Gallery,  and  several  from  the  Devonshire,  Grosvenor,  and  Althorp  Galleries,  extra  gilt  cloth. 

If.  5s. 

■  '■  the  same,  imperial  8vo,  with  India  proof  impressions,  extra  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21.  lOs. 

JONES’S  (OWEN)  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  with  Histo¬ 
rical  and  Descriptive  letterpress  by  Noel  Humphreys.  Illustrated  by  39  large  Plates,  splen¬ 
didly  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  Examples  of  Illuminated 
Manuscripts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  particularly  Italian  and  French.  Atlas  folio,  handsomely 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  16f.  IGr.),  81,  8s, 

KINGSBOROUGH’S  (LORD)  ANTIQUITIES  OF  MEXICO,  comprising  Fac-siniiic» 

of  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics,  preserved  in  the  Koval  Libraries  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Vienna;  the  Vatican  and  the  Borgian  Museum,  at  Rome  ;  tke  Institute  at 
Bologna;  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and  various  others;  the  greater  part  inedited. 
Also,  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  1000  elaborate 
and  highly  interesting  Plates,  accurately  copied  from  the  original.s,  by  A.  Aglid,  9  vols.  inipe- 
lial  folio,  very  neatly  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  {pub.  at  1401.),  851. 

mm«  the  same,  9  vols.  with  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  half  bound  morocco,  J 

gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  2101.),  C3f.  I 

—  i  -  the  two  Additional  Volumes,  now  first  published,  and  forming  the  8th  and  9th  of  the  '• 
whole  w'ork,  may  be  had  separately,  to  complete  the  former  seven,  in  red  boards,  as  formerly  1 
done  up,  12f.  I2s.  . 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)  ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 

FROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTINE  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  With  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiful  and  highly  inte-  , 
resting  View's  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuminated 
ia  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  51.  5s.  18-13 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  Views  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descripthe  Letter-press. 
Imperial  folio,  half-bound  morocco,  51,  5s.  1844 

KNIGHT’S  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  6  vols.  bound  in  3  thick  handsome  vols.,  imperial  ' 

8vo,  illustrated  by  650  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  31.  3s.),  cloth  gilt) ,  11.  18s.  1841-44 

LANDSEER’S  (SIR  EDWIN)  ETCHINGS  OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS,  Com¬ 
prising  38  subjects,  chiefly  early  w'orks  of  this  talented  Artist,  etched  by  his  brother  Thomas 
or  his  Father,  (some  hitherto  unpublished),  with  letter-press  Descriptions,  roval  4to.,  cloth,  ) 
11.  Is.  1833 

LONDON. —WILKINSON’S  LONDINA  ILLUSTRATA;  OE,  GRAPHIC  AND 

HISTORICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  Architectural  ^lonu- 
ments  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  g  ,  Monasteries,  Churciies, 
Charitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  early  Amusements, 
Theatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols.  imperial  4to,  containing  207  Copperplate  EngravilKs,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  261.  54.),  half-bound  morocco,  51.  os.  ~  1819-25 

LOUDON’S  EDITION  OF  REPTON  ON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  AND 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  Cuts,  Portrait,  thick  8vo,  cloth 
lettered  (pub.  at  11.  lOs.),  15s. 

MAROENY  DE  GHUY,  CEUVRES  DE,  contenant  differens  Morceaux d’Histoires, Por¬ 
traits,  Paysages,  Batailles,  etc.,  with  above  50  remarkably  fine  Engravings,  after  Paintings  by 
Poussin,  Vandyck,  Rembrandt,  and  others,  including  Portraits  of  Charles  I.,  the  Maid  of  • 
Orleans,  &c.  fine  impressions.  Imp.  4to,  half  bound  morocco  (pub.  at  51.  5s.),  11.  16s.  Paris,  1755  h 

MARTIN’S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present  J 
Period,  from  Tapestry,  MSS.,  &c.  Royal  4to,  61  Plates,  beautifully  Illuminated  In  Gold  and  3 
Colours,  cloth,  gilt,  21.  12s.  6cl.  1842  M 

MEYRICK'S  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR,  j 

a  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Europe,  hut  particular!}  in  England,  D 
from  the  Norman  Contmest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  Glossary,  etc.  by  Sir  Samuel  m 
B,ush  Meyrick,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en-  II 
larged  throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  the  assi.stance  of  Literary  and  Antiquarisn  B 
Friends  (Albert  Way,  etc.)  3  vols.  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  100  Plates,  1 
splendidly  illuminated,  mostly  in  gold  and  silver,  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest  Specimens  i 
existing  in  England;  also  anew  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys  (pub.  at  2!l.)  ? 

balf-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  lOs.  1844 

Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  describes  this  Collection  as  “  the  incomp.krable  armoury.” 
Edinburgh  Review, 

Cl3EYRICK’S  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  &  ARMOU!^ 

in  the  Collection  of  Goodrich  Court,  150  Engravings  by  Jos.  Seklion,  2  vols.  folio  (pulj 
fit  IH.  lls.),  half  morocco,  top  riges  gilt,  4/,  ils.  6d. 


PUBLISHED  OH  SOLD  H.  G.  BOHN. 
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MILLfNGEN’S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;  comprisinjr  Painted  Greek 
Vases,  Slatues,  Busts,  Bas-Reliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  €2  lurje  and  beautiful 
Enffravin^cs,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  gu  9.?.) 
half  morocco,  il.  Ha.  W.  1822 

MOSES'S  ANTIQUE  VASES,  CANDELABRA,  LAMPS,  TRIPODS,  PATER/t, 

.  Tazzaa,  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  Sepulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophagi.  '^'P))i,  ami 
other  Ornaments,  170  Plates,  several  of  which  are  coloured,  with  Letter-press,  ny  Hope, 
small  8vo.  (pub.  at  31.  3a.),  cloth,  U,  5s.  1814 

MULLERS’  ANCIENT  ART  AND  ITS  REMAINS,  o^a  Mamnl  of  tlie  .irdisobtry  of 
Art.  By  C.  O.  Muller,  author  of  “History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race.”  New  editiou 
by  Welcker,  translated  by  John  Leitch.  Thick  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  13s.),  12s. 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  reprcseutin?,  in  100  very  highly 
linished  line  Engravings,  by  Lb  Keux,  Finden,  Laneseem,  G.  Cooke,  &c.,  the  most 
remarkable  Remains  of  the  Architecture,  Scu’pti.re,  Paintings,  and  Mosaics  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  now  existing  in  the  Peninsula,  including  the  magnificent  Palace  of  the  Alhambra;  ihe 
celebrated  ^  osque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  the  Royal  Villa  of  Generaliffc;  and  the  Casa  de 
Carbon  ;  accompanied  by  Letter-press  Descriptions,  in  I  vol.  atlas  folio,  original  and  brilliant 
impressions  of  the  Plates  (pub.  at  121),  ball  morocco,  121.  12#.  1813 

MURPHYS  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL,  Flans,  F.Ievn- 

tions.  Sections,  and  Views  of  the;  with  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductory 
Discourse  on  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  imperial  folio,  37  fine  Copper  Plates,  engraved 
by  Low  ry  (pub.  at  Cl.  6#.),  half  morocco,  21.  8#.  1793 

'  NAPOLEON  GALLERY  ;  or.  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Emperor,  uitli 

99  Etchings  on  Steel  b  Revell,  and  other  eminent  Artists,  in  one  thick  volume,  post  Svo. 

;  (pub.  at  11.  1#.),  gilt  cl  lb,  gilt  edges,  10#.  6c/. 

pNiCOLAS’S  (SIR  HA  ?!S)  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD 

li  OF  THE  BRITISH  1  dPIRE  ;  willi  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Cros.ses,  and  Clasps  which 
have  been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services;  together  with  a  History  of  liie  O.'-der  ot 
the  Giielphs  of  Hanover.  4  vols.  imperial  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
[1  fine  Woodcuts  of  Badges,  Crosses,  Collars,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  Ciasps,  .he.,  and  many 
SI  large  Plates,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  full-lencth  Portraits  of  ftueen  Victoria, 
I'J  Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub.  at 
I!  111.  Hi.),  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  51.  15#.  6d.  Comp/cte  to  1817 

I  - the  same,  with  the  Plates  riclily  coloured,  but  not  Illuminated,  and  without  the 

extra  portraits,  4  vols.  royal  4to,  c.olli,  31.  13#.  Cti. 

“  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensve  History  of  the  British  Orders  of 
Knightliood ;  and  it  is  one  of  Ike  most  elaborately  prepared  anil  •ptendidty  printed  uyort  s  that  ruer 
issued  frnm  the  press.  The  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information, 
jand  to  have  exhausted  them,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 
The  Graphical  Illustrations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  tnis  character  upon  such  a  sulijcct; 
at,  of  cour.se,  a  lavish  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have 
been  coinhlned  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colour.s,  so  as  to  produce  s  ricli  eifect,  almost 
rivalling  that  of  the  monastic  lltumijialions.  Surh  a  book  is  snre  of  a  p/are  iv  every  q.-eut  ii'ji-a'i/. 
1  It  contains  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our 
specimen  to  excite  their  curiosity.” — Quarterly  Review. 

NICHOLSONS  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  P.RACTiCE.  218 
Pia  es  by  Lowky,  new  edition,  revised  by  J03.  Gwilt,  E»q.,  one  volume,  royal  Svo, 
11.  it#.  Cd.  1818 

For  classical  Architecture,  the  text  hook  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useful  Guide  to  tlie 
'  Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  for  ilic  Amateur.  An  eminent  .Architect  has  declared  it  to 
be  “  not  only  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  pubUshed,  but  absolutely  Indispensable  to 
the  Student.” 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 

THE  GllEAT;  including  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Year*'  War.  By  Fr. a.vcis 
Kuoler.  Illustrated  by  Adolph  Mrnzel.  Royal  Svo,  with  above  500  Woodcuts  (pub.  .at 
11.  8#. ),  cloth  gilt,  12#.  1815 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES.  Contnining  Portraits  of  all  tlieWimiinjv 

Horses  of  the  Derby,  Oaks,  and  St.  Leger  Stakes,  during  ih«  last  Thirte'pij  Years,  and  <•» 
History  of  the  principal  Operations  of  the  Turf.  By  Wildr.ake  ( George  I'attersall,  E.sq.). 
Royal  Svo,  containing  95  beautiful  Enirr.ivings of  Horses, after  Pictures  by  Coopkii,  Hkkui.vh, 
Hancock,  Alken,  Stc.  Also  full-lengih  chaiactcvistic  Portraits  ol  celebrated  living  Sporl.s- 
I  men  (“  Cracks  of  tlie  Day”),  by  Sey.mour  (pub.  at  21.  3.»),  scar  et  cloth,  gilt,  1/.  U. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS,  (comprising  t ho 

period  1789  to  I8I8),  by  George  I.ong,  with  fine  Portraits,  and  numoroos  huge  woodcuTs, 
after  Design*  by  Harvey.  Large  imperial  svo,  cloth  (pub.  at  W,)  12#. 

PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  in  its  Western  Co-jr3C,  mclndiuj 
p.avticular  Descriptions  of  Richmond,  Windsor,  and  Hamp  on  Co#vrt.  By  John  Fisher 
AIurray.  Illustrated  by  upwards  of  luo  very  highly-finished  Wood  En:;ravings  by  Oriun 
Rrakstos,  Landells,  Linton,  and  other  eminent  Artist*.  Royal  pvo,  .pub. 
at  11.  5#. ),  gUt  clslli,  5#.  Oil.  imi 

The  meal  beautiful  volume  of  Topograpbleal  LignogrupUs  ever  producad. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


PINELU’S  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  iucluding  hi* 

Caniival,  Banditti,  &c.,  27  Plates,  imperial  4to,  half-bound  morocco,  15*.  Rcnne,  1810 

PUGIN’S  GLOSSARY  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT  AND  COSTUME: 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  ana 
Symbolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
80  Plates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Iloyal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  edges 
gilt,  6'.  G». 

PUGIN'S  O.^NAMENTAL  TIMBER  GABLES,  selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in 

England  and  Normandy.  Iloyal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth.  If.  Is.  1830 

PUGIN’S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 

Edifices  in  England;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  large,  tvith 
Historical  and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  225  Engravings  by  Le  Keux,  3  vols.  4to, 
(pul),  at  12/.  12s.)  cloth,  Cf.  C*.  1839 

PUGIN’S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.D.  Hakdtng 

and  others.  Iloyal  4to,  half  morocco,  31.  3s.  1844 

PUGIN'S  NEVy  V)/ORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  30  Plntes,  splendidly 

printed  in  Geld  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  rich  gold  ornaments, 
(pub.  at  'it.  3s.),  21.  5s. 

PADCLIFFE’S  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  the  nse  of  Sportsmen,  royal 

8vo,  nearly  41)  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  itc.  (pub.  at  1/.  8s.),  cloth  gill, 
10s.  6t/.  1839 

RlCAUTl’S  SKETCHES  FOR  RUSTIC  WORK,  including  Bridges,  Park  and  Garden 

Buildings,  Seats  and  Furniture,  with  Descriptions  and  E.stiiiiates  of  the  Buildings.  New 
Edition,  royal  4to,  18  Plates,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  16s.),  12.t. 

RETZSCH’S  OUTLINES  TO  SCHILLER’S  “FIGHT  WITH  THE  DRAGON.” 

Iloyal  4to,  conlaining  16  Plates,  engraved  l)y  Moses,  stiff  covers,  7*.  6d. 

RETZSCH’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER’S  “  FRIDOLIN,”  Royal  4to,  contuia- 

iug  8  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stiiT  covers,  4s.  6t/. 


REYNOLDS’  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  V/CRKS.  300  beautiful  Engravings  (compris¬ 
ing  nearly  40o  subjects,)  alier  tills  deligbtful  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  S.  \V.  IIeynoeds. 
3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  30/.),  lialf  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12i. 

ROBINSON’S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 

Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  Estimates.  Fourth,  greatly  improved.  Edition.  Iloyal  4t» 
(pub.  at  it.  4s.),  lialf  morocco,  21.  5s. 

ROBINSON’S  NEW  SERIES  OF  ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES  AND  VILLAS 

56  Plates  hy  Hardiko  and  ALLOii.  Iloyal  4to,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

ROBINSON’S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS.  9C  Plates  (pub.  at  il.  ds.)  half  morocco,  2(.  5#. 
ROBINSON’S  FARM  BUILDINGS.  50  Plates  (pub.  at  2/.  2c.)  half  morocco,  11.  11s.  6d. 
ROBINSON’S  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  48  Plates  (pub  at  2?.  2s.),  half 

morocjo,  1/  11s.  6c/. 

ROBINSON’S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.  Eourth  Ediliou,  with  additional  Plate. 

41  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  16s),  half  bound  uniform,  1/.  4s. 


ROBINSON’S  NEW  VITRUVIUS  BRITANNICUS;  or,  Views,  Plans  and  Elevations 

of  English  Mansions,  viz.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Hallield  House,  and  Ilardwicke  Hall;  a'.so 
Cassiohnry  House,  hy  John  Britton,  imperial  folio,  50  fine  Engravings,  by  Le  Keux 
(pub.  at  16/.  16*.),  half  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3/.  13s.  iid.  Ig47 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  GALLERY,  comprising  33  beautiful  Engravings,  after  Pictures  at 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  particularly  Kembrandt,  the  Ostades,  'J'f.nier.s,  Gerard 
Douw,  Boxir,  Cuvp,  Keynolds,  Titian,  and  Rubens  ;  engraved  by  Grf.atuacii,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  Presbury,  Burnet,  &c.  ;  with  letterpress  by  Linnell,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at 
4/.  4s.),  ball  morocco,  1/.  11*.  Oc/. 


SCHOLA  ITALICA  ARTIS  PICTORI>E,  or  Engraviners  of  tlie  finest  Pictures  in  the  Gal¬ 
leries  at  il()!i!e,  imperial  folio,  consisting  of  40  heatitiful  Engravings  after  M  iciiael  Angelo, 
Hap  II A  I'.i.,  in  IAN,  Caracci,  Guido,  Paiimig  ian'o,  etc,  by  V^olpato  and  others,  fine  im¬ 
pressions,  half-bound  morocco  (pub.  at  10/.  10*.),  2/.  12.?.  (id.  Roiiiue,  1800 


SHAWS  SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE.  75  Plates,  drawn  from  existins 
authorities,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Samuel  R.  IiIeyrick,  K.II.,  medium  4to.  plain  (pub. 
at  2/.  2s.),  )/.  11.'.  6c./.  >  ?•  VI 


- the  same,  with  .a  portion  of  the  plates  coloured,  medium  4to.  (pub,  at  4/,  is.),  21.  12*.  6</.). 

the  same,  imperial  4to,  large  paper,  with  all  the  Plates  finely  coloured,  (pub,  at  S/s.  8*.')* 

- - the  :i.inie,  imperial  Ito.  large  paper,  ith  the  whole  ol  the  Plates  extra  finished  in  olo--  i 

at  )U/.  lL)i.  K  * 


rUBLISHED  OB  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOIIN 
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SHAW’S  ILLUMINATED  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the  Ctlifothc 

J7th  Century,  selected  from  manuscripts  and  early  printed  books,  5!)  Plates,  caretully  coloured 
from  U)e  originals,  Y’ilh  descriptions  by  Sir  Frederick  Maddex,  K.ll.,  in  one  vol!  Ito  (pub, 
at  jt.),  il.  4s. 

the  same,  large  paper,  highly-finished  ivith  opaque  colours,  and  heightened  with  gold, 
imperiaUto  (pub.  at  fo;.  lOs.),  81.  8s. 

j  SWAW’S  ALPHABETS,  NUMERALS,  AND  DEVICES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

selected  from  the  finest  existing  Specimens,  18  Plates  (26  of  them  coloured)  imperial  8vo. 
'  (pub.  at  2f.  2s.),  If.  Us.  6d. 

i  ■■  ■  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  Ito,  with  the  coloured  plates  highly-finiihed,  and 
;  heightened  with  gold  (pub.  at  4(.  4s.),  3f.  its. 

I  SHAW'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDI>tVAL  ALPHABETS  AND  DEVICES,  being  a 

!  selection  of  20  Plates  of  Alphabets,  and  17  Plates  of  original  specimens  ot  Labels,  Monograms, 
Heraldic  Devices,  &c.  not  heretofore  figured,  in  all  37  Plates,  printed  in  colours,  imperial  8vo. 
in  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  if.  16«.),  15j. 

'  SHAW’S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE, 

with  descriptions  by  T.  Moule,  Esq.,  GO  Plates,  4to,  boards  (pub.  at  31.  .3.«.),  If.  11s.  G-!. 

•  ■  '  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  proof  plates  on  India  paper,  some  coloured  (pub.  at 
67.65.),  31.  3s. 

SHAW’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  ORNAMENT,select  examples  from  thepiirest  ami  best 

specimens  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages,  59  Platts,  4to,  boards  (pub.  at  If.  10s.),  if  5s. 

"  ■  '  ■  ■  '  the  same, large  paper,  imperial  Ito,  all  the  Plates  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  3f.),  2f.  12s.  Cd. 

SHAW'S  SPECIMENS  OFORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK,  ti  itli  SOplates,  4to,  boards 

(pub.  at  21.  2s.),  If.  1*. 

SHAW’S  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  exhibitingon  41  Plates,  witli 

numerous  AVoodcuts,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ancient  Enamel,  Metal 
W'ork,  AVood  Carvings,  Paintings  on  Stained  Glass,  Initial  Illuminations,  Embroidery,  Pook- 
h.inding,  and  other  Ornamental  Textures,  also  fine  and  elegant  Initial  letters  to  the  various 
descriptions,  imperial  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at  21.  2i. ),  If.  IGs. 

—  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  41  Plates,  some  coloured,  hoards  (pub.  at  4/.  4*.) 

31.  10s. 

- ' '  '  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  whole  of  the  plates  coloured  in  the  highest 
style,  forming  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  volume,  boards  (^pub.  at  8f.  8s.),  Of.  6s. 

SHAW’S  DRESSES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  1  be  71b  to 

the  I7th  centuries,  with  an  Historical  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Text  to  every  IlUistratioa, 
consisting  of  85  Copper  Plates  of  elaborate  AVoodcuts,  a  profusion  of  beautiful  Initial  Letters, 
and  examples  of  curious  and  singular  ornament  enriching  nearly  every  page  of  this  liighly 
decorated  work,  2  vols.,  imperial  8vo,  the  plates  carefully  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at  71.  7s.), 
SI.  13s.  6st, 

— —  -  the  same,  2  vols  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  picked-in  with 

gold,  boards  (pub.  at  18f.),  Ilf.  He. 

■  ■■  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  the  whole  of  the 

Initial  Letters  and  Illustrations  picked  in  with  gold  (only  12  copies  got  up  in  this  manner) 
(pub.  at  301.),  24f. 

SHAW'S  GLAZIER’S  BOOK,  or  Draughts  sending  for  Glaziers,  but  not  impertinent  for 
Plasterers,  Gardeners,  and  others,  consisting  of  el.aborate  designs  for  Casement  AVinJow.s, 
Plasterer’s  work,  garden  walks,  etc  ,  117  Plates,  mostly  taken  from  a  work  published  in  161.3, 
by  AVaeter  Gidde,  with  others  from  existing  authorities  added,  demy  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at 
16s.),  10s.  Gd. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGEN'S  DESIGNS  FOR  FURNITURE,  with  Candelabra  and  interior 

Decoration,  60  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  31.  3s.),  half-bound,  uncut.  If.  11s.  6(f.  1S;!8 

■  ■  the  same,  large  paper,  impl.  4to,  the  Plates  coloured  (pub.  at  Gl.  Os.),  half-bd.,  uncut,  3f.  3s. 

SHAW’S  LUTON  CHAPEL,  its  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  in  a  scries  of  26 

highly-finished  Line  Engravings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  31.  3s.),  half-morocco,  uncut,  If.  16s. 

1830 

SILVESTRE’S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Eac-similcs  of  the  tvritings  of  every 

age,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  .Alissals  and  other  interesting  Manuscripts  existing  in  the 
Libraries  of  Frauee,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England.  Py  M.  Silvestre,  containing  upwards  of 
300  large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-similes,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  most  riclily  Illumi¬ 
nated  in  the  finest  style  of  art,  2  vols.  atlas  folio,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  31f.  10s. 

,  -  the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  by  Champollion,  Figeac,  and  Cham- 

pollion,  jun.  A\’ith  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  2  vols.  royal  8vo, 
cloUi,  if.  16s.  185(1 

■■  ,  -  —  the  same,  2  vols.  royal  8vo.,  hf,  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  with  ‘he  folio  work),  2l.es. 

SMITH’S  fC.  J.)  HISTORICAL  AND  LITERARY  CURIOSITIES,  Consisting  of 

Fac-similes  of  interesting  Autographs,  Scenes  of  remarkable  Historical  Events  and  interestin 
Localities,  Engravings  of  Old  Houses,  Illummated  and  Missal  Ornaments,  Antiquities,  8r 
&c.,  containing  lOO  Plates,  some  illuminated,  with  occasional  Letter-press.  In  1  volume  4  t« 
half  morocco,  uncut,  reduced  to  21.  12s.  id. 
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CATALOGUE  OE  KEW  BOOKS, 


SMITH’S  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  From  i 

the  7tli  to  the  leth  Century,  with  Historical  Illustrations,  folio,  with  62  coloured  plates  illu-  ! 
niiiiatecl  with  Gold  and  Silver,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  lOL  loj.),  half  bound  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  31.  13j.  W. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY :  comprising  a  series  of  h’glily-finished  Line  Engravings^ 
representing  the  Horse  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  engraver  JoHtfl 
Scott,  from  original  paintings  by  Keinagle,  Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Landseer,  atcoml 
panied  by  a  compi'ehensive  Description  by  the  Author  of  the  “Britisli  Field  Sports,”  4to,  witii 
37  large  Copper  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Burnett  and  others  (pub.  at  21. 12».  6t/.)| 
clot))  gilt.  1/.  It.  I 

STORER'S  CATHEDRAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  4  volsl 

8vo,  w  ith  256  engravings  (pub.  at  71.  10s.),  half  morocco,  21.  12j.  6d.  1 

STOTHARD'S  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  147  beautifullyS 

finished  Etchings,  ail  of  which  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  liighly  illuminated  iiH 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  and  Introduction,  by  Folio  (pub.  aK 

19LJ,  half  morocco,  SI.  8t.  ' 

—  or  on  large  paper,  Plates  illuminateii  (pub.  at  287.),  127.  12».  .t 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  SCOTICA;  or  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin- 

guished  for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  highly  finished 
painters’  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  97.  9».)’,  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  47.  lOs. 

1825- 

STRUTT’S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  from 

the  Establislinient  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time  ;  with  an  historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  w  ith  Cri¬ 
tical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  by  J.  R,  Planohe’,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  royal  4to,  150  Plates, 
cloth,  47.  4s.  The  Plates  coloured,  77.  7s.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  opaque  colours,  itt  the  Missal  style,  207.  1812 

STRUTT'S  REGAL  AND  ECCLESIASTICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  ENGLAND. 

Containing  the  most  authentic  Representations  of  all  the  English  Monarchs  from  Edward  the  . 
Confessor  to  Heniy  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  tlie  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
rent  under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Planciie', - 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  27.  2s.  The  Plates  coloured,  47.  4s.  Splendidly  . 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  127.  12s.  1812 

STUBBS’  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24 fine  large  Copper  plate  Engravings,  Impc-' 

rial  folio  (pub.  at  47.  4s.),  boards,  leather  back,  17.  lls.  6d. 

The  original  edition  of  this  tine  old  work,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.  It  has  long  been 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL’S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  Stall, 

the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  &c.,  with  43  beautiful  Steel  ana  Wood  illustration.s,  several 
after  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  17.  lls.  6c7.),  17.  Is.  1850 

TRENDALL’S  DESIGNS  FOR  ROOFS  OF  IRON,  STONE,  AND  WOOD,  with 
Measurements,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Carpenters  and  Builders  (an  excellent  practical  work),  4to, 
limp  cloth  (pub.  at  15s.),  7s.  Od.  1851 

TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY  ;  folio,  20  beantifol  Engravings  on  Steel' 
after  the  drawings  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  brilliant  impressions,  in  a  portfolio,  with  morocco" 
back  (pub.  at  57.  6s.),  reduced  to  17.  lls.  6cl. 

•  the  same,  with  thick  glazed  paper  between  the  plates,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 

edges  (pub.  at  67.  6s.),  reduced  to  27.  2s. 

TURNER'S  LIBER  FLUVIORUM,  or  River  Scenery  of  France,  62  highlv-finished  Line 
Engravings  on  Steel  by  Willmore,  Goodall,  Miller,  Cousen.s,  and  other  distinguished 
Artists,  with  descriptive  Letter-press  by  Leitch  IUxciiie,  and  a  Memoir  of  J.  W.  M.  Turner, 
R.A,  by  Alaric  a.  Watts,  imperial  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  17.  lls.  6d.,  or  India  Proofs,  37.  3s. 

WALKER'S  ANAL'YSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN.  Preceded  by  a  critical  View  of  the 
^neral  Hypotliesis  respecting  Beauty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  jIenrs,  Winckelmank, 
Hume,  Hogarth,  Burke,  Knight,  Alison,  and  others.  New  edition,  royal  8vo,  illustrated 
by  22  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H,  Howard,  by  Gauci  and  Lake  (pub.  at 
27.  2s.),  gilt  cloth,  17.  Is. 

WALPOLES  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND.  M'ith  some 

Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Enipravers,  who  have  been  born  or  resided 
in  England,  with  Notes  by  Dallaway  ;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
WORNUM,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols,  8vo,  w  ith  numerous  beautiful  portraits  and  plates,  2L  2s. 

WARRINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  from  the  earliest  period  of  tlie  A-rt 

to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  Coloured  examples  of  Entire  Windows,  in  the  various  styles^ 
imperial  tolio,  with  25  very  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  f  one  of  them  nearly  four  feet 
in  length)  half  boand  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub  at  8/.  8^.),  5/.  15j.  6tf, 


WATTTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Iixustkated  Edition,  complete,  withindexes  of 

Subjects,  *  ‘‘  Pirst  Lines,'*  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8vo,  printed  in  a  very  large  ami  be:udi- 
ful  type,  embelluUied  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  by  Martin,  Wrsxall,  and  others  (pub.  at 
IL  U.  ] ,  gilt  cloth ,  7s,  Od.  ^  * 
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PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


WESTWOODS  PALEOGRAPHI/V  SACRA  PICTORIA;  being  a  series  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  of  the  Bible,  Copied  from  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  executed  between 
the  fourth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  royal  4to,  50  Plates  beautifully  illuminated  in  gold  aud 
colours,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  41. 10s.),  31.  10*. 

WHISTON  S  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION,  complete;  containing  botli  the 

Antiquities  and  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  embellislied  with  52 
beautiful  Wood  Engravings,  by  various  Artists  (pub.  at  U.4s.),clotb  boards,  elegantly  gilt,  14s. 

WHITTOCK'S  DECORATIVE  PAINTER’S  AND  GLAZIER'S  GUIDE,  containing  the 
most  approved  methods  of  imitating  every  kind  of  Fancy  Wood  and  Marble,  in  Oil  or  Distemper 
Colour,  Designs  for  Decorating  Apartments,  ana  the  Art  of  Staining  ana  Painting  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  from  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  Supplement,  4to,  illustrated  with  104 
plates,  of  which  44  are  coloured  (pub.  at  21.  14a.),  cloth,  11.  lOa. 

WHITTOCK’S  MINIATURE  PAINTER’S  MANUAL.  Foolscap  8to,  7  coloured  plates, 

and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  5«.),  cloth,  3a. 

WIGHTWICK’S  PALACEOF  ARCHITECTURE, aUoraancc  of  Artaud  History.  Impe- 

rial  8vo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Steel  Plates  and  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21. 12s.  6d.),  cloth,  11.  U. 

1840 

WILD’S  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  2i  fine 

Plates  by  Le  Keux,  &c.  Imperial  4to  (pub.  at  11.  ISs.),  half-morocco,  11.  4s.  1837 

WILD’S  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  Twelve  select  examples  from  the  Catliedrals  of 
England,  of  the  Ecclesiastic  Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages,  beautifully  coloured,  after 
the  original  drawings,  by  Chari.es  Wild,  imperial  folio,  mounted  on  tinted  cardboard  like 
drawings,  in  a  handsome  portfolio  (pub.  at  121.  12s.),  51.  5s. 

WILD’S  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings, in  a 

handsome  portfolio  (pub,  at  121.  12s.),  imperial  folio,  51.  5s. 

WILLIAMS’  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,  64  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Millek,  IIors- 
EURGH,  and  others.  2  vols.  imperial  Svo  (pub.  at  61.  Cs.),  haif-bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edges, 
21.  12s.  6(1.  1829 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  by  Leitch 

Reitchie,  new  edition,  edited  by  E.  Jesse,  Esq.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautiful 
Engravings  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  I5s. 

WOODS  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND  RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 

B.kALBEC.  2  vols.  in  1,  imperial  folio,  containing  110  fine  Copper -plate  Engravings,  some 
very  large  and  folding  (pub.  at  71.  7s.),  half-morocco,  uncut,  31. 13s.  fid.  1827 


iSatural  l^istorg,  Agriculture,  kt. 


ANDREW’S  FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,  with  Scientific  Descriptioni,  6  vols,  royal  Svo, 

with  300  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  151.),  cloth  gilt,  71.  10s.  1845 


SAUER  AND  HOOKER’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  GENERA  OF  FERNS, 

in  which  the  characters  of  each  Genus  are  displayed  in  the  most  elaborate  manner,  in  a  series 
of  magnified  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly-finished  in  Colours,  imp.  Svo,  Plates,  61.  1838 — 42 

eEECHEY.— BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY’S  VOYAGE,  comprising  an 

Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lav  and  Collie,  and  other  Officers  of  the 
Expedition,  during  the  voyage  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring’s  Straits.  By  Sir  Williaja 
Jackson  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  100  Plates,  beautifully 
engraved,  complete  in  10  parts,  4to  (pub.  at  71.  IOj.),  51.  1831—41 

eEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  compiled  from  the 

Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  Beechey,  and  the  Scientific  Gentlemen  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia  by  Dr.  Rich  ardson;  Ornithology,  by  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq.; 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lay,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bennett,  Esq.;  Crustacea,  by  Richard  Owen, 
Esq.;  Reptiles,  by  John  Edward  Gray,  Esq.  Shells,  by  W.  Sowerby,  Esq.;  and  Geology, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bucki-AND.  4to, illnstrated  by  47  Plates,  containing  many  hundred  Figures, 
beautifully  coloured  by  Sowerby  (pub.  at  51.  5s.),  cloth,  31.  13s.  fid.  1830 

BOLTON’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.  Illustrated  with 

Figures  the  size  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  in  their  most  Natural  Attitudes ; 
their  Nests  and  Eggs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  S:c.  &c.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  very  considerably  augmented,  2  vols.  in  1,  medium  4to,  containing  80  beautifully  coloured 
plates  (pub.  at  81.  8s.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  31.  3s.  1845 

BROWN’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH  WATER  SHELLS 

OF  GREAT  BRIT.kIN  AND  IRELAND:  with  Figures,  Descriptions,  and  Localities  of  all 
the  Species.  Royal  Svo,  containing  on  27  large  Plates,  330  Figures  of  all  the  known  British 
Species,  in  their  full  size,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature  (pub.  at  15*.),  cloth,  lOs.  fid.  1845 


CARPENTER’S  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY;  including  a  Comprehensive  Sketch  of  the 
principal  Forms  of  Animal  Structure.  New  edition,  carefully  revised,  with  287  capital  Woed 
Illustrations,  post  Svo, 
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CATA.L0GU2  CF  NEW  BOOKS, 


CATLOW'S  DROPS  OF  WATER ;  their  marvellous  Inliubitunts  displayed  by  the 

Microscope.  Coloured  plates,  12nio.,  cloth  gilt,  5». 

CARPENTER'S  VEGETABLE  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  BOTANY,  including  the 

structures  and  organs  of  Plants,  their  characters,  uses,  geographical  distrihutioii,  and  clasMU- 
cation,  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  22o  capital 
illustrations  on  wood,  post  8vo,  cloth,  reprinting, 

CURTIS’S  FLORA  LONOINENSIS;  Revised  and  Improved  by  Geohgk  Grave?,  ex¬ 
tended  and  continued  by  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker  ;  comprising  the  History  of  I  lants  indi¬ 
genous  to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawings  made  by  Sydenham,  Edwards,  and 
l.iNDi.EY.  5  vols.  roval  folio  (or  109  parts),  containing  C17  Plates,  exliihiting  the  full  natural 
size  of  each  Plant,  with  magnified  Dissections  of  the  Parts  of  Pructi.’ication,  &c.,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  coloured  (pub.  at  87f.  4*.  in  parts),  half-bound  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  307.  1835 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA  ANOPLURORUM  BRITANNIA.  OR  BRITISH 

SPECIES  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion)  8vo,  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magiiifieit 
figures,  cloth,  17.  ID.  Crf. 

DE  JUSSIEU  S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  translated  hy  .7.  II.  Wilson,  E  E  S.,  &c., 

thick  post  8VO,  with  750  capital  Woodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  12s,  tic/.), 8s.  Gc/.  lati  Voorst,  184’J 

DON'S  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY,  4  vols.  royal  4ta, 

numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  147.  8*.),  cloth,  17.  11.,.  0c7.  1831  1838 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGIENSIS  ;  thirteenth  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4j.), 

doll),  12s.  iSl» 

DIXON’S  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  SUSSEX,  edited  by  Pnon  ssor  Owen; 

willi  40  Plates,  containing  upwards  of  1000  Figures,  several  coloured;  royal  Ito.,  (pub. 
at  37.  3s.),  cl&tli,  17.  Us.  Grh 


DONOVAN’S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlarged  by 

J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exquisitely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  07. Cs.),  cloth  gilt,  27.  5,. 

“  Donovan’s  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and 
•xtremely  useful.” _ Naturalist. 

“The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  quarto  volumes  ( Inserts  of  India  and  China),  where  a 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  fir.^t  time.” — Sivaiitson. 


DONOVAN’S  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Vi/.;  Insects,  10  vols.— 

Birds,  10  vols. — ShelLs,  5  vols. — Fishes,  .5  vols. — Quadrupeds,  3  vols.— together  .".9  vols.  8vo, 
containing  1198  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  C6/.  Vs.),  hoards,  237.  17.«.  The  same  set  of 
39  vols.  hound  in  21  (pub.  at  737.  10,.).  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  30i. 
Any  ofUie  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLE'S  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Rural  Affairs  in 
General,  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  8vo,  with  70  wood  engravings  (pub.  at  13,.),  cloth, 
8j.  G<7.  1813 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE,  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  108  illustrations,  tastefully 

drawn  and  engraved,  elegantly  bound  in  fancy  cloth  (pub.  at  21.  sj.),  17.  Is. 

•  '  the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  back,  sides,  and 
edges  (pub.  at37.  3j.),  17. 1C,. 

■■■  the  second  series,  containing  36  illustrations,  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  has  lately 
been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  16,.),  Os. 

—  '  or  the  second  series,  with  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  17.  1,,),  M,. 

DRURY’S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited. 

upwards  of  660  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany.  &c.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  E.sq..  F.L.S.  Secretary  of  the  Entomo* 
logical  Society,  &c.  3  vols.  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  157.  15,.),  half-bound  morocco,  67.  16,.  Cd.  1837 

GOULD’S  HUMMING  BIRDS.  A  General  History  of  the  Trochilidae,  or  Humming 
Birds,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Collection  of  J.  Gould,  F.R.S.,  J:e.  ( now  exhibiting  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London),  by  W.  C.L.  Mari’i.v,  late  one  of  the  Scientific- 
Officers  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fcap.  8vo.  with  16  coloured  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  5s, 

—  the  same,  with  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  lieightened  with  gold,  clotli  gilt,  10,.  6rf. 

GREVILLE’S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great 

Britain,  ijjclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  recently  discovered  in  Scotland.  6  vols.  royal  Svo,. 
360  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  167.  16,.),  half-morocco,  87.  8,.  ’  1823— 8 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby’s  English  Botany,  which  does  not  coniiuehend  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  on  Iiidigeaous  Botany  evei 
produced  in  this  country. 


PUBLISHEI)  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOIIK 
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I  HARDWICKE  AND  GRAY  S  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  piirts,  forming  two  vcU 

ro.va!  folio,  202  coloured  plates  (pub.  at2U.),  sewed,  12/.  12*.,  or  Iralf-morocco,  gilt  edgea 

11/.  11*. 

i  HARRIS’S  AURELIAN;  OR  ENGLISH  MOTHS  AND  BUTTERFLIES.  Tlieir 

Natural  Iliatory,  together  with  the  Plants  on  which  they  feed;  New  and  greatly  improved 
'  Edition,  by  J.  t).  Wkstwoop,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  in  1  vol.  .suj.  folio,  with  41  plates,  containing 
above  loo  figure.s  of  iloths.  Butterflies,  Caterpillars,  &c.,  and  tha  Plants  on  which  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  original  drawings,  half-bound  morocco,  4/.  4.t,  IgW 

This  extremely  beautiful  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter¬ 
flies  of  the  full  natural  size,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  Sic.,  with  the  plants 
on  which  they  feed. 

HOOKER  AND  GREVILLE,  ICONES  FILICUM  ;  OR  FIGURES  OF  FERNS. 

With  Jf  ESCRIPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altogether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 
not  been  correctly  figured.  2  vols.  folio,  with  210  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  25/.  Is.), 
half-morocco,  gilt  edges,  12/.  12*.  1S29— 31 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 

3  HOOKER’S  EXOTIC  FLORA,  containing  Fignres  and  Descriptions  of  rare  or  otlierwisa 

interesting  Exotic  Plants,  especially  of  such  as  are  deserving  of  being  cultivated  in  our  Gar¬ 
dens.  3  vols.  imperial  8vo,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pab.  at  15/.), 
cloth,  6/.  C*.  1>823— 1827 

I  This  is  the  most  superb  and  attractive  of  all  Hr.  Hooker’s  valuable  works. 

“The  ‘Exotic  Flora,’  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  pnblications  of  the  in- 
defatigible  author,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  which 
neitlier  the  Betanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim.” — Lituiian. 

j  HOOKER’S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  such 

'  Plants  as  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  nses  to  which  they 
are  applied  in  the  Art.s,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy;  together  with  ocrasional 
Botanical  Notlcesand  Information,  and  occ.isionai  Portraits  and  .Memoirs  ot  eminent  Botanists, 
i  4  vols,  8vo,  numerous  Plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.),  cloth,  U.  1831 — 42 

I  HOOKER’S  BOTANICAL  MISCELLANY,  containing  Fignres  and  Descriptions  of 

Plants  which  recommend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Dome.stic  Economy,  together  with  occa.sional 
Botanic.al  Notices  and  In  ormation,  including  many  valuable  Conimunication.s  frcwii  distin¬ 
guished  Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols.  royal  8vo,  with  153  plates,  vumy  finely 
coloured  (pub.  at  5/.  5*.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  12*.  W.  1830 — 3J 

HOOKER'S  FLORA  BOREALI-AMERICANA ;  OR  THE  BOTANY  OF  BRITISH 

NOllTH  AMERICA.  Illustrated  by  210  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Parts,  ro)al  Ito  (pub. 
at  12/.  12*.),  8/,  The  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in 2  vols.  royal  4to,  extra  cloth,  Si. 

1829—10 

!  HUISH  ON  BEES  ;  THEIR  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  the  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvements 
I  in  every  department  ofthe  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Hives  now  in  use, 

thick  12mo,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pnb.  at  19*.  6d.),  clotu  gilt,  C*.  Cd.  1844 


JAROINE’S  NATURALISTS  LIBRARY,  40  vols,  1300  coloured  Plates,  extra  red  cloth, 

boards  (pub.  at  12/.),  71. 

» I  ■  ■■  -  or  the  volumes  separately,  according  to  the  following  arrangements,  in  red  cloth,  top  edges 
gilt,  4*.  6(1. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

19. 

11. 


Birds. 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


12. 

13-  ,, 

14.  „ 

15.  Akimals. 


18. 

17. 

18. 
19. 
30. 
21. 


Vol. 

1.  British  Birds,  vol.  1 

2.  Ditto  vol.  2 

3.  Ditto  vol.  3 

4.  Ditto  vol.  4 

5.  Sun  Birds 

6.  Humming  Birds,  vol.  1 

7.  Ditto  vol.  2 

8.  Game  Birds 

9.  Pigeons 

10.  Parrots 

11.  Birds  of  Western  Africa 

vol.  1 

12.  Ditto  vol.  2 

13.  Fly  catchers 

14.  Pheasants,  Peacocks,  &c. 

1.  Introduction 

2.  Dions,  Tigers 

3.  British  Quadrupeds 

4.  Dogs,  vol.  I 

5.  Ditto,  vol.  2 

6.  Horses 

7.  Buminating  Animals,  vol.  1 

(Deer,  Antelopes,  &c.) 


23.  Animals. 

23.  ,, 

24.  „ 

25.  ,, 

2Q. 

27.  „ 

28.  Insects. 

29. 

30.  ., 

31. 

32.  „ 

33.  „ 

31.  „ 

35.  Fishes. 

38.  „ 

37. 

38.  „ 

39. 

40.  •• 


Vol. 

8.  Ruminating  Animals,  vol.  2 

(Goats,  Sheep,  Oxen) 

9.  Elephants,  &c. 

10.  Marsuplalia 

11.  Seals,  &c. 

12.  Whales,  Sic, 

13.  Monkeys 

1.  Introduction  to  Entomo¬ 

logy 

2.  British  Butterflies 

3.  British  Moths,  Sic. 

4.  Foreign  Butterflies 

5.  Foreign  Moths 

6.  Beetles 

7.  Bees 

1.  Introduction,  and  Foreign 

Fishes 

2.  BritUh  Fishes,  vol.  1 

3.  Ditto  vol.  2 

4.  Perch,  &C. 

5.  Fishes  ot  Guiana,  &c.  vol.  1 

6.  Ditto  vol. 2 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


JOHNSON'S  QA’^DENER,  witlt  numerous  woodcuts,  containing  the  Potato,  one  vol.— * 
Cucumber  and  Gooseberrj’t  1  toI,— .Grape  Vinct  2  vols.— ^Auricula  aiul  Asparagus^  one  voU— 
Pine  A))ple,  two  vols. — Strawberry,  one  vol.— Dahlia,  one  vol.— Peach,  one  voK  together  10 
vola,  12mo.  Woodci.ts  (pub.  at  1/.  5«.),  cloth,  10#. 

• - the  same,  bound  in  3  vols.  cloth,  lettered,  J)#, 

JOH^4SON’S  FARMER’S  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs  ;  ein- 
bracing  all  the  most  recent  discoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  uiihcieutific  reader>?,  (by  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Almanac)  illustrated 
by  wood  engravings,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  srzw  ediiion,  (pub.  at  21.  10<.),  11.  Is. 


LEWIN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

Third  Edition,  w  ith  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Svnonymes,  by  Sir.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Eytox,  folio,  21  plates,  coloured  (pub.  at  41.  4s.),  half-bound  morocco,  21.  2s.  183* 


LINDLEY’S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols. 
royal  Svo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Withers,  Aitist 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  lOL  10*.),  half  bound  niorocoo  extra,  gilt  edges,  il.  54. 

1 841 


“This  is  an  exquisitely  beautiful  work.  Every  plate  is  like  a  highly  finished  drawing, 
eimilar  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions.’’ 


LINDLEY'S  DIGITALIUM  MONOGRAPHIA-  Folio,  28  plates  of  the  Foxglove  (pub. 

at  it.  4s.),  cloth,  U.  11*.  6d. 

— - the  same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured  (pmb.  at  61.  6*.),  cloth,  21. 12*.  6tl. 
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LINDLEY'S  LADIES’  BOTANY;  or.  Familiar  Introduetion  to  tlie  Natural  System  of 

Botany.  Fifth  cdiiioij,  2  vols.  Svo,  with  100  coloured  Plates,  illustrating  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Anatomy  of  every  Tribe  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  21,  10s.),  cloth  gilt,  11,  is. 

LOUDON’S  (MRS)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  Descriptions, 

Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  comprehending  ail  the  Guadrupeds, 
Birds,  Fishe.s,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  polite  educa¬ 
tion.  With  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap- 

?endix  of  F.abulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  woodcuts  by  Bewick, 
Iarvev,  Whimper,  and  otliers.  Mew  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the 
present  state  of  Zoological  Know  ledge.  In  one  thick  vol.  post  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  C*.  1859 

LOUDON’S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM,  or  tbe 

Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described;  with  their  propa¬ 
gation,  culture,  management,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  8  vols.  Svo,  with  above 
400  plates  of  trees,  and  upw  ards  of  2500  woodcuts  of  trees  and  slirubs  (pub.  at  lOL),  SI.  St.  1844 

LOUDON’S  VILLA  GARDENER,  comprising  tbe  choice  of  a  Suburban  Villa  Residence ;  ^ 

the  laying-out,  planting,  and  culture  of  the  garden  and  grounds ;  and  every  necessary  infer-  ' 
mation  for  the  Amateur  in  collecting,  placing,  and  rearing  all  the  p'ants  and  trees  usually 
culta\ated  in  Great  Britain;  the  management  of  the  Villa  Farm,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  Yard. 
Second  edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with  upwards  of  377  diagrams,  &c. 
finely  engraved  on  wood  (pub.  at  12*.),  8*.  Cd. 


LOW’S  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  exemplified  in  fifty-six  larg« 

and  very  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  the  various  breeds  of  tlie  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  anb  Hog, 
from  drawings  by  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  after  paintings  by  Siiiels,  R.S.A.,  2  vols.  in  1,  imp.  4to, 
half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  16L  16*.),  Si.  84. 

MANTELL’S  (DR.)  NEW  GEOLOGICAL  Vt'ORK.  THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATION 

or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Organic  Remains  ;  including  Geological 
Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppey,  Brighton,  I.ewes,  Tilgate  Fore.st,  Cliarnwood  Forest, 
Farringdon,  Swindon,  Caine,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich  Hill,  &c.  By  Gideck 
Algervon  Martell,  Esc*,  LL.D.,  F.U.S  ,  &c.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  co¬ 
loured  Plates,  and  several  nTliidred  beautiful  Woodcuts  of  Fossil  Remains,  cloth  gilt,  I6«.  1854 

MANTELL’S  (DR.)  PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OF  FOSSIL  REMAINS,  consisting  of 

Coloured  Illustrations  selected  from  Parkinson’s  “  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  World,”  and 
Artis’s  “Antediluvian  Phytology,”  with  descriptions,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  4to,  with  74  coloured 
plates,  21  54.  1859 
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SCHLEIDEN’S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY;  or  Botany  as  au  Inductive 
Science,  translated  l)y  Ur.  Edwin  Lakkesirk,  8vo,  with  nearly  400  Illustrations  on  wood 
and  steel,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  U. ),  10s.  6d.  1819 

SELBY’S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 

Figures  of  British  Birds,  containing  exact  and  faithful  representations  in  their  full  natural 
size  of  all  the  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  383  Figures  in  228  beautifully  coloured 
'•  Plates.  2  vols.  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half-bound  morocco  (pub.  at  1051.),  gilt  back  and 
gilt  edges,  311.  10s.  1834 

“  The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  in  tliis  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon’s  is  for  the  Birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances 
of  extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  sizej  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  life.” — Omitholoyisl's  Tert  Book. 

“  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country,  is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated 
,  work  as  this  of  Mr  Selby!  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  splendid  of  the  kind  ever  pul)lisl!ed 
in  Britain,  and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  of  its  lustre,  with  the  mo.st  magni¬ 
ficent  ornithological  illustrations  of  the  French  scliool.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservediy 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist.” — Blackwood’s  Mayazine. 

;  SELBY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  2  vols.  8vo.  Second 

Edition  (pub.  at  It.  It.),  12t.  1833 

SIBTHORPE’S  FLORA  GR/tCA,  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work 

ever  published.  10  vols,  folio,  with  1000  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half-bouud.  morocco, 
publishing  by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  ^ pub.  at 
2521.),  631. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  40  copies  of  the 
original  stock  exist.  No  greater  number  of  subscribers’  names  can  therefore  be  received. 


I  SIBTHORPE’S  FLOR/E  GR/€C/E  PRODROMUS;  si ve  Plantarum  omnium  Eanme- 

ratio,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Insulis  Graciie  invenit  Joh.  Sibthokpk  ;  Cliaracteres  et 
Synonyma  omnium  cum  Anuotationibus  Jac.  Edy,  Smiih.  Four  parts,  in  2  thick  vols .  8vo, 
(pub.  at2f.  24.)  14s.  Londini,  1816 

SMITH'S  (COLONEL  HAMILTON)  HISTORY  OF  THE  HUMAN  SPECIES,  its 

Typical  Forms,  Primeval  Distribution,  Filiations  and  .Migrations,  with  34  coloured  Plates 
(each  containing  two  or  more  subjects),  Portrait,  and  Vignette  title-page,  thick  fcap.  8vo,  full 
gilt  cloth  (pub.  at  Is.  6d.),  Sr. 

This  volume  ranges  with  Jardine’s  Naturalist’s  Library. 

SOWERBY'S  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to 

the  Science,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  of  Shells,  etched  on  copper-plates,  in  wliich 
the  most  characteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  tlie  Genera  established  up  to  the  present 
time,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations ;  Observations 
respecting  the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each  ;  Tabular  View.s  of  tlie  Sys¬ 
tems  of  Lamarck  and  De  Blainvilie  ;  a  Glossary  of  Technical  Terms,  &c.  New  Edition, 
considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added, 
8vo,  cloth,  18». ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  cloth,  If.  16». 

SOWERBY'S  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OR,  COLOURED  FIGURES 

OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGURED  SHELLS,  complete  in  200  Parts,  8vo,  com¬ 
prising  several  thousand  Figures,  all  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  15f.)  11.  IOj.  1815 

SPRY’S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;  containing  Figures  and  Desciip- 

tions  of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Shuckard,  Svo,  with  94  plates,  comprising 
688  figures  of  Beetles,  beautifully  and  most  accurately  drawn  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  If.  U.  1849 
‘‘The  most  perfect  work  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology.” 


STEPHENS’  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.  12  vols.  Svo,  100  coloured  Plates  (put.  at 

311.),  half  bound,  SI.  Ss.  1823-46 

—  Or  separately,  Lbpidoptera,  4  vols.  41.  4s.  Coleoptera,  5  vols.  4f.  4,t.  Dep.maptkra, 
Orthoptera,  Neukoptera,  Stc.,  1  vol.  If.  li.  Hymenoptera,  2  vols.  2t.  2s. 

SWAINSON’S  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY;  or,  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 

RARE,  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  UNDESCRIBED  SHELLS.  Royal  4to,  containing  94  large  and 
beautifull5' coloured  figuies  of  Shells,  half  bound  mor.,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  of.  5j.),  21.  12«.  Od 

SWAINSON’S  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  OE,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AND 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  Classes  of  Ornitliology,  Entomology,  and  Conchology,  6vo!s,  royal  Svo,  containing 
318  finely  coloured  Plates  (pub’,  at  ICf.  164.),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  91.  9s. 


SWEET’S  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA :  OR,  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 

CURIOUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Island.-!.  15  Nos.,  forming 
1vol.  royal  8vo,  complete,  with  56  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at3f,  134.),  cloth,  If.  16*. 

1827-28 


SWEETS  CISTINE>t:  or,  NATURAL  ORDER  OE  CISTL'S,  or  ROCK  ROSE.  30 

Nos.,  forming  1  vol.  royal  Svo,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  5f.  f*.), 
cloth,  21.  12*.  6d.  ^  '  1828 

**  One  of  the  most  interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest,  of  Mr.  Sweet’s  beautiful  publications.’ 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


i^HisccUaneous  ILiteraturc, 

INCLttDTNG 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLuANlES. 


EARBAULD’S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  from  the  Spkctatok,  Tatleii,  Glakdian,  and 
FivEKitoi.Dmi,  with  a  Preiimiiiafy  Kssay,  new  edition,  complete  in  2  vots,  post  Syo,  elegant  y 
printed,  with  Portraits  of  Addison  and  Steele,  cloth,  }u  liform  t/  U/i  the  Standard  Liuranj,  (itnh. 
at  lOj.)!  7s.  JlJoron,  IStli 

BLAKEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND;  cmlnacing  the 

()l>hiions  of  all  Writers  on  Mental  Science  from  the  earliest  peii  id  to  the  present  time,  4  vols. 
thick  8yo,  very  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered,  (put),  at  3A),  If.  Lunyniani,  1S3U 


BOSWELLS  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hehrides,  end  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
ccdinir  Editors;  with  numerous  Additional  Notes  and  Illastrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  IWo  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecilotes  by  Hawkivs,  Piozzr,  MfRPHV,  Tyers, 
Kevnoi.ds,  Stevens,  and  otliers.  10  vols.  I2mo,  illustrated  by  npwards  of  50  Views,  Por¬ 
traits,  and  Shcet.s  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  ou  Steel,  (rom  Erav,  lugs  by  Stanfield, 
Harding,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  If.  lOs. 

This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifhlly  printed  in  ‘he  popular  form  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron’s  tVorks,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr..  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  ttie  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present 
edition,  he  says  :  “Kooks  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fiie,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  are 
the  most  useful  after  all.  Such  hooks  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading.’’ 


BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Ramlder,  Adventurer,  Idler, 
and  Connoisseur.  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portraits  (pub.  at  2f.  5k.),  cloth,  If.  7«.  Either  volume 
may  he  had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  Works  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  English  Poets  from  Milton  to  Kibke  White.  4  vols.  post  8vo.  (size  of  Standard 
Eihrary),  printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautiful  type.  22  Medallion  Portraits  (puli,  at  2t,  2s.), 
cloth,  15s. 

BROUGHAM’S  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  Essay  on  the  British  Con¬ 

stitution,  3  vols.  8vo.  (pul),  at  If.  11s.  C</.),  cloth.  If.  Is.  1844-4S 

— -  British  Constitution  (a  portion  of  the  preceding  work),  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  "Witli  a  Biographical  and  Crifictrl  Introduction  by 

Kogeks.  2  vols.  imperial  Sva,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  2f.  2,'.),  cloth.  If.  10s. 


BURKE’S  ENCYCLOP/€DIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY  OF 

PINGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IHELAND.  Comprising  a  Kegistry  of  all  Armorial 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  beautifully 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  Whittingham,  embelli.slied  with  an  elaborate 
Frontispiece,  riclily  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth 
gilt,  If.  1*.  1844 

The  most  elaborate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  Armorial  Bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  Ijeen  given  by  Guillim,  Ed¬ 
mondson,  Collins,  Nist>et,  Berry,  Bobson,  and  others  ;  besides  B)any  thousand  names  which 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fact,  iu  a  small  comp.TSS,  but 
■without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNETTS  HISTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES.  AND  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices.  3  vols.  super  royal  Svo.  cloth,  if.  ID.  6d. 

BURNS’  WORKS,  WITH  LIFE  BY  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  AND  NOTES  BY 

SIR  WALTEB  SCOTT,  C.VMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.  Royal  Svo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  10s.  Gd. 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  VDliunc.  Svo.  It  contains 
not  only  every  scrap  which  Bvirns  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  rerse.  hut  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  ami  illustrated  by  him  (not  given  elsewhere)  and  full 
and  interesting  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  w  ritings.  The  very 
complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  lfi4  pages,  and  the  Indices 
and  Glossary  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extending 
in  all  to  SIS  pages.  The  other  editions,  including  one  pub.i.shed  iu  similar  shape,  with  an 
abridgment  of  the  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham,  comp.rised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  w  hole  volume 
in  only  504  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CARY’S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS.  A  Series  of  Notices  and  Timnslations,  with  ur. 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  French  Poetry ;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henkv 
Cary,  Foolscap  svo,  cloth,  5»,  i846 
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CARY'S  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  supplementary  to  Dk.  Joiikson’s  “Lives.*' 

KUiteti  by  liis  Son.  Foolscap  8vo,  clotli,  7s.  18^6 

CKURTON'S  RAILROAD  BOOK  OF  ENGLAND;  Historiral.  Tapoyrapliical,  and 

Pk  taicsf|iie ;  <lescrii)tive  of  all  tlie  Cities,  Towns,  Country  Scats,  and  Subjects  ot  local  inte¬ 
rest  on  the  various  Lines,  itnperial  8vj,  cloth,  with  map  and  numerous  cuts,  (pub.  at  ll.  Is.), 
reduced  to  10s.  6</.  1801 

CLASSIC  TALES.  Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  "Wakefield,  Elizabctt.^ 
Paul  and  Viifrinia,  Gulliver’s  Travels,  Sterne’s  Sesitimeiital  Jnurney,  Sorrows  of  Werterr 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,  C.astle  of  Otranto,  and  Rasselas,  complete  in  1  volume,  12mo; 
medallion  Portraits  (puli,  at  10s.  (id.),  cloth,  Cs.  (id. 

COPLEY’S  (FORWIERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)  HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

AIIOI.ITTON.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  small  8vo,  line  Portrait  ct 
Clarkson  (pub.  atCs.),  cloth,  4s.  Od.  1833 

COWPER  S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  his  Homer,  edited  by  C.vry.  Illustrated 

edition,  royal  Svo,  with  18  beautiful  Engravinijs'^on  Steel,  after  Designs  by  II.vKVtr,  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  15s. 

CRAIK’S  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE;  or,  CURIOSITIES  OF  F.\’\IILY  HIS¬ 
TORY.  4  vols.  post  Svo,  with  tine  Portraits  on  Steel  ol  W.M.xr.R  DKVicnEux  Earl  of  Essex, 
Anne  Uitiilss  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleucii,  Mary  Tudor,  and  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
cloth  (pub.  at  2/.  2«. ),  ISj. 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS  IN  SCOTLAND,  narrated  by  Joiix  Hill  Buktox.  2  vcls. 

post  8vo,  (pub.  at  18i.),  cloth,  y».  Is52 

D'ARBLAY'S  DIARY  AND  LETTERS;  edited  by  her  Niece,  including  tbe  Ecriovl 
of  her  Residt  nee  at  the  C  jurt  o*'  dueeu  Charlotte  7  vols,  small  Svo.  AViili  Portraits,  clotli 
extra,  14r. 

DAVIS'S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  In'and  Journey  of  Four  iMonths ;  with 
an  Account  ol  the  War.  2  vols.  post  bvo,  with  a  new  Map  of  China  ipul).  at  IGs.),  cloth  Os.  1811 

OIBDIN’S  (CHARLES)  SONGS.  Admiralty  edition,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by 
T.  Diitnix.  Illusiiated  with  12  Characteristic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  George 
Ckuiicsjianr..  l2mo,  cloth  lettered,  5s.  1848 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Hady  (Mas.  Rl'ndell).  New  Edition,  with  numerous 

additional  Receipts,  by  Mrs.  Birch,  12mo,  wiili  9  Plates  (pub  at  Us.),  cloth,  3s. 

EGYPT  AND  NUBIA,  illustviitcd  from  Bnrekhardt,  Lindsay,  tind  other  leading  Antlio- 

rities,  by  J.  A.  Sr.  John.  125  fine  W'ood  Engravings.  Demy  Svo,  (pub.  at  12s. j,  cloth,  5s. 

.EVELYN'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE;  with  tlie  Private  Correspondence 
between  Charles  I.  and  hir  Edward  Nicholas,  Hyde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
fcc.  Portraits.  New  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  4  vols,  post  svo.  1/. 

-FENN’S  PA.STON  LETTERS,  Original  I^ettcrs  of  the  Fasten  Family,  written  during  the 
P.cigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  and  Richard  III,  by  various  persons  of  Rank  and  Conse¬ 
quence,  chierty  on  Historical  Subjects.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  Coirections,  comi)lete. 
3  vols.  hound  in  1,  .'-quare  12mo  (pub.  at  19*.),  cloth  gilt,  is.  Quaintly  hound  in  maroon 
morocco,  carved  hoard.s.  in  the  early  style,  gilt  edges.  15.*. 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  inter  c.sting  series  of  Idstorical  Letters  is  a  rare 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guineas.  Tlie  present  is  not  an  alui.lgemeiit,  as  might  be 
supposed  from  its  foiin,  hut  gives  the  wliole  matter  tiy  omitting  the  du])iicate  version  of  the 
letters  written  in  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readable  version, 
published  by  Penn. 

‘The  I’aston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  w  hich  they  alone  in 
this  pe.riod  supply.  They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe _ llallmi. 

flELDING’S  WORKS,  EDITED  BY  ROSCOE,  COMPLETE  IN  ONE  VOLUME 

(Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  Andrews,  Plays,  Ess.iys,  and  Miscellanies.) 
medium  Svo,  with  20  capital  plates  by  Cruiksiia.vk  (pub.  at  \l.  is.),  cioth  gilt,  11.*. 

“Of  all  tiie  works  of  imagination  to  which  Englisb  genius  has  given  origin,  tlie  writings  of 
Henry  Fielding  are  perh.ips  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own.’’ — i'ird  utter  Scolt. 

“The  prose  Homer  of  human  nature.’’— Lord  Byron. 

•FOSTER’S  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER;  on  a  )\lnn’s  Writing  Memoirs 
of  Him-self;  on  the  epithet  Romantic;  on  the  Aversion  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion, 
&c.  Fcap.  8vo,  Eighteenth  Edition  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  5*. 

“I  have  read  with  the  greatest  admiration  the  Essays  ot  Mr.  Foster.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  lliat  England  has  produced." — SirJunies  Mack-inlush. 

FOSTER'S  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR  IGNORANCE.  New  Edilion 

elegantly  printed,  in  fcap.  Svo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character, 
cloth,  5*. 

“  >Ir.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  lie  wished  Ids 
literarv  chnims  to  be  estimated.’’ 

“  A  work. which,  popular  and  admired,  as  it  confessedly  is,  has  never  met  wSth  the  thousandth 
part  of  tlie  attention  which  it  deservoe.’’— Dr.  Bye  BinUh. 


IS  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


FROISSARTS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND,  FRANCE.  AND  SPAIN,  &o. 

Translated  Uy  CotoNiiL  Johnes,  with  120  beautiful  Woodcuts,  2  vo  s,  super-royal  Kvo, 
(pub.  at  U.  lU.i.),  cloth  lettered,  \L  Ss. 

FROISSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  74  Plates,  printed  in  gold  and 

colours,  2  vols.  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  4/.  10*.),  3/.  10.t. 
m  .  ■  - .  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols.  royal  4to,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  10/.  10#.),  Ci.  6#. 

FROISSART’S  CHRONICLES,  WITII  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

INSERTED,  2  vols.  super  royal  Svo,  elegantly  half-bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble¬ 
matically  tooled  (pub.  at  0/.  6s.),  4/.  10».  U19 

GAZETTEER.- NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  AND  GEOG^. 

PHICAL  DICTIONARY,  more  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  time,  by  John  Thomson  (Editor  of  the  UniverstU  Atlas,  Sic.), 
very  thick  Svo  (1040  pages)  Maps  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  12s. 

This  comprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gazetteer  of  its  size. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  Affghanistan,  New  Zealand,  &c.  &c. 

CELL’S  (SIR  WILLIAM)  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  An 

improved  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  Svo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12s.  With  a  very  large 
Map  of  Romeand  its  Environs  (from  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  survey ),  mounted  on  cloth 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.  Together  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  1/.  Is.  1846 

“  These  volnmes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire 
journal,  we  could  after  all  atford  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth._  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  Is  an  object  of  consideration.” 

GLEIG’S  ME'VOIRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  first  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  3 

vols.  8vo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  3/.  5s.),  cloth,  If.  Is.  1311 

GIL  BLAS,  trans.ated  from  the  French  of  Lk  Sack.  With  24  fine  line  Engravings 

after  Swirke,  4  vols,  iu  2,  fcap.  Svo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  11.  16s.),  10s.  1822 

GOLDSMITH’S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  4  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  engraved  Titles 
and  Plates  by  Stoth.vrd  and  Cruikshank.  New  and  elegant  Edition  (pub,  at  if.),  extra 
cloth,  12s. 

”  Can  any  autlior— can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  v.iriety, 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  compositions?  You  may  take  him  and  ‘cut  him  out  in  little  stars,’  so 
many  lights  does  he  present  to  the  imagination.” — Athenaeum. 

“The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitute  one  ot  tlie  most  precEus  “  wells  of  English 
undefiled.” — Quarterly  Keview. 

GOOD’S  (DR.  JOHN  MASON)  BOOK  OF  NATURE;  3  vols.,  foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 

(pub.  at  If.  4*.),  10s.  6d. 

GORDON’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam- 

paigns  arising  from  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating  their  country  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  By  the  late  Thomas  Gordon,  General  cf  a  Division  of  the  Greek  Army. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo,  Maps  and  Plans  (pub,  at  If.  10s.),  cloth,  lOs.  6if,  1842 

GORTON’S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  a 

Supplement,  completing  the  Work  to  the  present  time,  4  vols.  Svo,  cloth  lettered,  If.  I  Is.  6d. 

HEEREN  S  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated,  from  the  German  viz. 

— Asia,  New  Edition,  complete  in  2  vols. _ Africa,  1  vol.-  Eukope  and  its  Coi.onies,  1 

vol.— Ancient  Greece,  and  Historical  Treatises,  1  vol _ Manual  op  Ancient  His¬ 

tory,  1  vol. — together  6  vols.  Svo  (formerly  pub.  at  7f. ),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  2i,  5s. 

-Veic  and  Complete  Editions,  vitk  General  Indexes. 

“  Profe.ssor  Heeren’s  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  highest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe.” _ Quarterly  Review. 

HEEREN  S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA;  including  tire  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  New  edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new’ Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.  Complete  in  1  vol.  Svo,  cloth,  16s. 

HEEREN  S  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE# 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA:  Including  the  Persian.s,  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Babylonians,  Scytliians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vols.  Svo,  elegantly  printed  (pub,  originally  at  2f.  6s.),  cloth,  11.  4s. 

“  One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  historica.  stories  since  the  days  of 
Gibbon.” — Achenamm. 

HEEREN’S  ANCIENT  GREECE,  translated  by  Bancroft;  and  HISTORICAL 

TREATISES;  viz. — 1.  Tlie  Political  consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,  Pr®. 
gress,  and  Practical  Influence  oi  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Interests  of  Great  Britain.  In  i  voi  Svo.  with  Index,  cloth,  15s, 
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HEEREN’S  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY  Of  THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM  OF 

EUnOPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  from  its  formation  at  the  close  of  the  FifieentU  Century, 
to  its  re  estat'lishment  upon  the  Fall  ot  Napoleon ;  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition. 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  14*. 

“  The  best  History  ot  Modern  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival. — A/henaenm. 

“A  work  of  sterling  value,  which  will  ditTuse  useful  knowledge  for  generations,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distinction  are  fortunately  forgotten.” — Literary  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Const!- 
tutions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  States  of  Antiquity.  Third  Edition,  corrected 
and  improved.  8vo  (pub.  at  iSr.),  cloth  12*. 

***  New  rditiori,  with  Index.  1847 

"We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con¬ 
densed  into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  book  will  he 
useful  for  our  English  higher  scliools  or  colleges,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  the 
better  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity.” 
— Quarterly  Journal  oj  Education. 

HEEREN’S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  nse  of  Schools  and 

Private  Tuition,  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  A.  II.  L.  Keehen,  12mo  (pub.  at  2^..6r/.), 
cloth,  2s.  O.Tjord,  rulbfys,  1830 

HOBBES'  COMPLETE  WORKS,  English  and  Latin,  edited  hy  Sir  \V.  Moi.eswoetii. 

Poi trait  and  plates.  IG  vols,  8vo,  (pub. at  8/.  8*.),  cloth,  21.  .1*. 

The  Latin  SVorks  form  5  vols,  the  English  Works  11  vols,  each  with  a  General  Index.  As 
fewer  were  printed  of  the  Latin  than  of  the  English,  the  former  are  not  sold  sej  arafely, 
hut  the  English  11  vols.  may  be  had  for  It,  1G». 

HUME  AND  SMOLLET’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  complete  in  1  large  vol.,  with  a 

Memoir  ot  Hume,  inipl.  Svo,  fine  portraits  of  the  authors,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  it.  5*.),  1/.  1*. 

JAMES’S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  comprising  the  History  of  his  Ucign,  illustrated  in  a 

series  of  unpublished  letters,  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  by  James  Vernow, 
Secretary  of  Stale ;  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  J.vme.s,  Esq.,  3  vuls.  8to,  Por¬ 
traits  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  18*.  1841 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Analysis  of  the  openings  of  Games;  trans¬ 

lated,  with  Notes,  by  Walkeh,  Svo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  15*.),  6s.  6d.  1847 

JOHNSON'S  (DR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  printed  verhatim  from  the  Author’s  hist 
Folio  Edition.  With  all  the  Examples  in  full.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  History  of  the  Lan  ■ 
guage,  and  an  English  Grammar.  1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo  (pal),  at  2'.  2s.),  cloth,  18*. 

JOHNSON  S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  V/ORKS,  hy  Murphy.  Mew  and  improved  Edition, 

complete  in  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  It.  11s.  Od.),  I5s.  1830 

JOHNSONIANA;  a  Collection  of  Misccllancons  .Anecdotes  and  Sayings,  gjithercd  from 
nearly  a  huvidred  different  Publications,  and  not  contained  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  Croker,  M.P.  tliick  fcr.p.  Svo,  portrait  and  frontispiece  (pub.  at  30s.), 
cloth,  4*.  6cf. 

JOHNSTON'S  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  throutrh  the  Country  of  Adel, 

to  the  Kingdom  of  Shoa.  2  vols.  Svo,  M.ap  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  8s.)  cloth,  10*.  6d.  1844 

KNIGHT’S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  BERKSHIRE,  inrhul-ing  a  full 
Description  of  Windsor.  With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  ard  a  large  illuminated  Map. 
Reduced  8o  1*.  6d. 

HAMPSHIRE,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.  With  32  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illu¬ 
minated  Map,  Reduced  to  2s. 

DERBYSHIRE,  including  the  Peak,  Sic.  With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illumi¬ 
nated  Map.  Reduced  to  1*.  6d. 

KENT,  with  58  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated  Map.  Reduced  to  2s.  6d. 

KNIGHT’S  OLD  ENGLAND’S  WORTHIES:  a  Poktiiait  Gai.lkey  of  the  most 

eminent  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Warriors,  Artists,  Men  of  Letters  and  Science,  &c.,  of  Great 
Britain,  accompanied  by  full  and  original  Biographies  (written  by  Lord  Brougham,  Craik, 
De  Morgax,  and  others),  imperial  4to,  with  74  fine  Portraits  on  steel,  121anie  coloured  Plates 
of  remarkable  buildings,  and  upwards  of  250  historical  and  decorative  Vignettes  on  wood, 
cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1*.  2s.  6d.),  15*. 

KNOWLES’S  IMPROVED  WALKER’S  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  contturhng 

above  50,000  additional  Words;  to  which  is  added  an  Accentuated  Vocabulary  of  Classical  and 
Scripture  Proper  Names,  new  edition,  in  1  thick  handsome  volu/ue,  large  Svo,  with  Portrait, 
cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  4*.),  7*.  6d, 

LACONICS;  OR,  THE  BEST  V/ORDS  OF  THE  REST  AUTHORS.  Seventh 

Edition.  3  voli.  ISmo,  with  elegant  Frontispieces,  containing  30  Portraits  (pub.  at  15*.).  cloth 
gilt,  7s.  6d. 

This  ple.asant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  f>-cm  the  best  English  authors  o. 
all  ages,  has  long  enjoyed  great  and  deserved  popularity. 

LOW'S  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN;  comprehemliiin;  the 

Natural  and  Economical  History  of  Specie*  and  Varieties  ;  with  Observations  on  tlie  princi¬ 
ples  and  practice  of  Breeding.  Yiii^k  Svo,  (pub.  at  It.  5*.),  cloth,  5*. 
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LAING'S  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;  THE  IIEI^ISKRINGLA.,  or  CTIIIONICLE  of  tlis 

KINGS  OK  NOB  WAV.  (raii.xlated  from  the  Icelaodic  of  Suorro  Sturleson,  with  a  preliminary 
Dissertation  and  Note?>  by  Samuel  Laing,  Ksq,  i  3  vols,,  8vg.;  cloth,  (pub.  at  1*.  1C«.),  1S«. 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS,  coiiiplefc;  containing  liis  Letters,  Essays  of  Eli.s 
Poems,  Plays,  &c.,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  incUulin^  the  aaditional  Memorials,  hy  Sir,  T.  N. 
Talfouru,  in  I  stout  volume  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  with  Portrait  and  Vijruette  Title, 
(pub.  at  ICj.),  cloth,  liis. 

LEAKE  S  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3  vols.  8vo.  With  a  very  laroie  Map  of 

the  Morea,  anti  upwards  of  30  various  ftlaps,  IMaas,  Plates  of  ancieut  Greek  Inscriptions,  Sic. 
(pub.  at  1’/.  5.».),  cloth,  \l.  Ss.  1830 

LEWIS’S  (MONK)  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  many  Piecea  iu  Prose  and 

Verse,  never  before  ptibUthed.  2  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  It.  3.«.),  cloth,  1831> 

LEIGH  HUNT’S  STORIES  FROM  THE  ITALIAN  POETS,  (Uantc,  ;  riosto, 

Boiardo.  lasso,  Pulci),  with  Lives  of  the  Writers.  2  vols,  post  hvo,  (pub.  at  1/.  ft.),  cletU,  10«. 
■*„*  This  elegant  work  is  for  the  Italian  Peet.s  what  l.auih’s  Tales  are  lor  Shakcspea.e. 


LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY. 

AND  MANNKltS.  in  the  lleigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  1. 
Second  Edition,  with  ahovft  8o'  Autographs  01  the  principal  Cliaracters  of  the  period.  Three 
vols.  Svo.  (pub.  at  1/.  lO.t.),  cloth,  1/.  1838 

MACGREGOR'^  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  CT  ALL  NATIONS.  A  Din:e8t  of 

the  Ilesources,  Legislation.  Tariffs,  Dues,  Shioping,  Imports,  Exnorta,  tights  and  Measures, 
&c.,  &c.  of  All  Nations,  including  all  the  British  Commercial  Treaties,  5  targe  vols,  super- 
royal  favo.  cloth,  ([lub.  at  7L  IDs.),  21.  12s.  (W. 


MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  8vo,  third  edition,  with  large 

Map  (pub.  at  \l.  8.*.),  cloth,  IBs.  ItUi 

MALTE-BRUN  AND  BALBi’S  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;  coraprising.  1.  The 

History  of  Geographical  Discovery;  2.  Principles  of  Physical  Geography;  3.  Complete  De¬ 
scription,  from  ttie  most  recent  sources,  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World.  '  New  and  enlarged 
EiHtion,  revised  and  corrected  thronglioul,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  13,500  Names. 
Thick  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  10«.),  reduced  to  15r.  1851 

MARRYAT'S  BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  Imperial  8vov 

ricltly  illustrateil  with  numerous  beautiful  Lithographs,  tinted  like  Drawings,  and  Engravings 
on  wood  (pub.  at  IL  11, ».  (k/.),  cloth  gilt,  12s.  1848 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  forming  a  popular 

and  Authentic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  embracing  the  His¬ 
tory— Physical  Geography— Geology — Climate — Animal,  Vegel.ible,  and  Mineral  Kingdou,.s — 

Government — Ei nance — M ililary  Defence _ Commerce — Shipping — Monetary  System  — Religi.ru 

— Popul.'ition,  White  and  Coloured— Educati.on  and  the  Press— Emigration— .'■ocial  State, 
of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Ofhcial  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  by  Government, 
the  Hon.  Ea.st  ludi.v  Company,  X;c.  Illustrated  by  Original  Maps  and  Plates.  8  volume*, 
fcap.  Svo.  cloth,  1/.  U. 

Each  volume  of  the  above  series  Is  complete  iu  itself,  and  sold  separately,  as  follow*. 
at3s.  (kf. 1  , 

Tiif-  Canadas.  Upper  and  Lower. 

Nf.w  South  Wales,  Van  Die.mf.n’s  Land,  Swan  Rtvp.R,  .and  South  Austp.aita. 

The  W'esl  Indies.  VoI.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Granada,  the  Bahamas, 
and  the  Virgin  Isles. 

The  'West  Indies.  VoL  II.— British  Guiana,  Barlradoes,  St.  Lncia,  St.  Vincent,  Demerara, 
Evsequiho,  Berbice,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kill’s,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Domiuiia, 
and  Nevis. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  B>runswick,  Cape  Breton,  Prince  Edward’s  Isle,  The  Rer- 
iruDAs,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson’s  Bay. 

The  East  Indies.  Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  &c, 

The  East  Indies.  Vol.  II. 

British  Possflssions  in  the  Indun  and  Atlantic  Ouean.s,  viz._Ceylon,  Penang 
Malacca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  the  Falkland 
Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 


MARTIN'S  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA.  Political,  Commercial,  and  Social.  Two  volfli- 

8vo,  6  Maps,  Statistical  Tables,  &c,  (pub.  at  \l.  4».),  cloth,  14.».  184/ 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  Three  handsome  vols.  8vo. 

Embellished  with  numerous  highly-finished  Line-Engravings  by  Cooper  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  consi.itiug  of  Battle-Pieces,  Portraits,  Military  Plans  and  Maps  ;  besides  a  great 
number  of  fine  Wood  Engravings  ;  (pub.  at  7>l.  7s.),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  11.  Ifi*.  Large  paper, 
India  proofs  (pub.  at  51.),  gilt  cloth,  21.  12s.  M. 

“  Mr.  Maxwell’s  ‘  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  iu  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 

publications  of  the  day . W'e  pronounce  it  free  from  flattery  and  bombast,  succinct 

and  masterly . The  type  and  mechanical  execution  are  iulmiral.le;  the  plans  of 

battles  and  sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  uselul;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Ida  warrior 
Contemporaries  many  and  faithful;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
vignettes  of  costumes  and  manners  w  orthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vemet  himself.” 
— Times. 

MAXWELL’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1798,  with  Memoirs  of 

the  Union,  and  of  Emmett’s  Insurrection  in  1803,  cloth,  Svo.  with  Portraits  and  numerou* 
iliustraUon.s  on  steel  by  Georoe  Cruiksiiank,  new  edition,  gilt  cloth,  (pub.  at  1G».),  9». 
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MINIATURE  LIBRARY  (BOHN’S.) 

All  foolsctip  I’mo.,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  arid  very  elegarnlly  hoarded  in  the  new  slyle  oj 
morocco  cloth. 

BARBAULD  AND  AIKIN'S  EVENINGS  AT  HOME ;  cornpiisinj:  a  ^reat  variety 

of  amusiii<c  Instruction  for  Young  Persons,  complete,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces, 
cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  6j. ),  Se.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  is.  ed. 

BOURRIENNE’S  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.  One  stout,  closely  Imt  elegantly 

printed  volume,  fcap.  12mo.  with  fine  equestrian  portrait  of  Kapoleon,  and  frontispiece, 
cloth  gilt,  (pul).  atSj.),."!*.  6d.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4^. 

BUNYAN'S  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Quite  complete,  including  the  Tliird  Part 

•with  a  Life  and  numerous  explanatory  Notes  by  tlie  Rev.  T.  Scott.  Klegantly  printed  oa 
line  wove  paper,  and  embelllshedwith  25  fine  lull-sized  Woodcut.s  by  Harvey,  containing 
all  in  Southey’s  edition,  also  a  fine  frontispiece  and  vignette,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Cd. ;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  U. 

BYRON’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  several  Suppressed  Poems  not  published 
in  other  eviitions,  in  1  thick  vol.,  with  a  beautiful  Frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  ‘is.  6d. ;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  U. 

BYRON’S  DON  JUAN,  complete,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  (pubv 

at  5r.),  2s.  Cd.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

CHEEVERS  LECTURES  ON  BUNYAN’S  PILGRIMS  PROGRESS,  and  the 

Life  and  Times  of  Runyan,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

COLERIDGE'S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS,  cloth  gilt,  ;  or  gilt  edges,  2s.  6<i. 
COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  tvith  a  short  Life  by  SoOTUKy,  including  (for  the 

first  time  in  a  small  size),  all  the  Copyright  Poem.s,  complete  in  one  handsome  volume, 
fcap.  21mo,  (700  pages),  very  elegantly  printed,  with  two  extremely  beautiful  Frontispieces 
after  Harvey,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Goouaei.,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Cd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  is. 

DRYDEN’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  u  Portrait,  Frontispiece 

and  Vignette  Title,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  Gd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  is. 

ENCYCLOP/tDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE;  comprising  an  improved 

edition  of  Chestertield’.s  Advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners;  and  The  Young  Man’s 
Own  Book  ;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment, 
calculated  to  farm  the  Character  on  a  solid  Ra-si-’,  and  to  insure  Respectability  an<l  Success 
in  Life,  one  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gil‘,  2s.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  2,».  6d. 

HEBER’S  (BISHOP)  AND  MRS.  HEMAN’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Three  vola-. 

in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  is. 

HERRICK’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  one  thick  volnme,  elegantly  printed, 

fine  frontispiece  by  CArrEftMOi.E,  cloth  gilt,  ’is.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

JOE  MILLER’S  JEST  BOOK;  licing  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots, 
Brilliant  Jests,  and  Striking  Anecdotes  in  the  Knglish  Language,  complete  in  one  thick  and 
closely  but  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  al4i.),  3j. ;  or  with  gilt 
edges,  3s.  Gd. 

NEW  JOE  MILLER.  A  Selection  of  Modern  Jests,  Witticisms,  Droll  Tales,  &c. 

cloth  gilt,  2s.  M.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  34. 

LONGFELLOW’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  viz.,  Voices  of  the  Night— Evangeline— 

Seaside  and  Fireside — Spanish  Students— Poetical  Translations,  2  vols.  in  1,  portrait  and 
frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  2i.  Cd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  34. 

LONGFELLOW’S  PROSE  WORKS,  viz.,  Outre-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagh,  3 

vols.  iu  I,  cloth  gilt  2s.  Gd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s. 

MILTON’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Life  and  Notes hv  Dr.  Stkbbing;  to  wliicli 

is  prefixed  Dr.  Chan-VIXo’s  Essay  on  Wilton.  Froalispiece,  cloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  Os.), 
3s.  Gd.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s, 

OSSIAN'S  POEMS,  tiunslated  hy  Macrpkesok  ;  with  Dissertations  concerning 

the  Era  and  Poems  of  Ossian  ;  and  Dr.  Beair’s  Critical  Dissertation.  Complete  hi 
1  neatly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  new  Edition,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  4s.),  3s.;  or  with 
gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

POPE'S  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  complete,  with  Expbnatory  Notes  and  Inde.v,  and  an 

E.ssay  on  the  I.ife,  Writings,  and  Genius  of  Homer,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth, 
gilt  (pub.  at  6s.),  is.-  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s  6d. 

Tnis  is  tlie  only  pocket  edition  with  notes, 

SCOTT'S  (SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS;  containing  Ijty  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel,  Marmlon,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  Redeiick,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs; 
w  ith  Notes,  auda  Life  of  the  Author,  complete  in  1  elegantly  printed  volume,  portrait  and 
frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  5s.),  3s.  6</.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  4s. 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD,  and  of  his  Providence 

thronehout  all  Nature,  translated  from  tho  German,  complete  iu  1  elegantly  printed  vol., 
frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  5s. ),  3s.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  with  his  Castle  of  Indolence;  4  beautiful  woodcuts, 

cloth  gilt,  2s.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  24  Cd. 

VATHEK  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  Two  vols.  in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2j.  6J. ;  or 
with  gilt  edges,  3s. 
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MONSTRELET'S  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  hy  Colonki. 

JoHNEs,  with  Notes,  and  ujjwards  ot  100 'Woodcuts  (uniform  with  Froissart),  2  vols.  super- 
royal  svo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  IL  10*.),  11.  4s. 

NELSON’S  LETTERS  AND  DISPATCHES,  by  Sm  Hakeis  Jvtcolas,  7  vols,  Svo. 

(pub.  at  5L  10>.),  cloth,  21.  10s.  1845 — 46 

NUGENT’S  MEMORIALS  OF  HAMPDEN,  bis  Ftirly  find  Times.  Third  Edition. 

With  a  Memoir  of  the  Writer.  Portraits.  Post  Svo,  (put>.  at  i2.t.),Cs. 

PEPY’S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  Lokd  Brayeeooke.  Kew 

and  improved  Edition,  with  important  Additions,  including  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Letters. 
4  vols,  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  11.  1854 

PERCY’S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic 

Hallads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  «l  our  Earlier  Poets,  together  with  some  few  of  later  date, 
and  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  Svo.  New  and  elegant  Fldition,  with  beau¬ 
tifully  engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stephaxoff  (pub.  at  ]5.s.),  cloth  gilt,  7s.  kri. 

POPE’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  thick  volume,  foolscap  8vo.,  frontispiece 

and  vignette,  cloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  St.),  Jt.  6d,  1842 

baffles’  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  with  an  Account  of  Bencooleii,  and  Details  of  the 
Commerce  and  Kesources  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Lady  Raffle.s.  Together 
2  vols.  Svo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Atlas,  containing  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Daniell,  many 
finely  coloured  (pub.  at  31.  lOt.),  cloth,  11.  7s. 

BOBINSON  CRUSOE.  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  bis  further  Adventures, 
with  Life  of  Defof.,  &c  ,  upwards  of  60  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Hakvey,  post  Svo. 
New  and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  4«.  Od. 

The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

“  Perhaps  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  which  has  been  more  generally  read  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Rohii.ion  Crusoe.” — Sir  WuUer  Scott. 

ROBIN  HOOD  ;  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this  cele¬ 
brated  'Yeoman  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  bis  History  from  inedited  Documents,  and  a  Memoir  of 
Ritsox,  by  J.  M.  Guxch,  F.S.A.  Two  vols.  elegantly  printed  in  crown  Svo,  with  Portrait  of 
Rit-son,  and  upward.s  of  120  tasteful  wood  engravings  by  Fairiioet,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at 
If.  lO^.),  reduced  to  15s. 

ROLLIN'S  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  Mevv'  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved 
Frontispieces  and  7  Maps.  2  vols.  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  If.  4». ), 
cloth,  12s. 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Moxon’s  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.  The  previous  editions  of  Hollin  in  a  single  volume  are 
greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  w  ork. 

ROSCOE’S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH.  Kew  and  much 

improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  TitovtAs  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout  voi.  8vo,  closely 
but  very  handsomely  printed,  illu.'itrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustrative  En¬ 
gravings,  as  head  and  tail-  pieces,  cloth,  If.  4».  1845 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE  MEDIC!,  CALLED  “  THE  MAGNIFICENT.” 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  bis  Son,  Thomas  Ro.scof..  Complete  in  1  stout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  but  very  handsome  ly  printed,  illustrated  tiy  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  123.  1845 

“  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe’s  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amu.'-^enient  and  informal  icn  1  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit.  They  add  the  name  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  ol  English  Classical  Historians.” — Matthias,  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

“  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  beauty  of  .sir  le  and  for  deep 
reflections;  and  bis  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  oiiginals.” — Walpole,  Earl  ofOrford 

ROSCOE’S  ILLUSTRATIONS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL,  of  the  Life  of 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.  8vo,  Portrait  of  Lorenzo,  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  143.),  boards,  7s.,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition.  Portrait  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  If.  113.  Gd.),  boards,  103. 

***  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  John  Payne  Collies,  post  4to,  beautifully 
printed  by 'W'HiTTiNGHAM,  and  embellished  with  58  ctiiious  Woodcuts,  half  bound  morocco, 
in  the  Roxhurghe  style  (pub.  at  If.  43.),  123.  1847 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS-  Valpy’s  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with 

Life,  Glossarial  Notes,  and  Historical  Digests  of  each  Pl-ay,  Stc.  15  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  with  171 
Plates  engraved  on  steel  after  Designs  of  the  most  distinguished  British  Artists ;  also  Fac¬ 
similes  of  all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.at  3f.  153.),  cloth,  rich  gilt,  2f.  5s.  1843 

SHAKSPEARE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  1  vol.  Svo,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Dr.  Johnson,  Portrait  (pub.  at  ISs.),  cloth,  7t.  Cd. 
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SHAXSPEARE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Alexander 
Chalmers,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  llimo.  printed  in  a  Diamond  type, with  40  steel  Engravings 
(pub,  at  10«.  6c/.),  cloth,  5<.  Iti48 

SHAKSPERE’S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  Writings,  editecl  by  Charles  K.night.  Illustrated  by  40  large  Designs  on  wood 
by  W.  HARVEr.  Sixth  Edition,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

SCHLOSSERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  XVIIIth  CENTURY,  AND  OF  THE  XIXth 

till  the  Overthrow  of  the  French  Empire;  with  particular  reference  to  Mental  Cultivation  and 
Progress.  Translated  from  the  German  by  Davison,  with  copious  Index.  8  thick  vols,  8vo, 
(puh.  at  il,  16s.),  cloth  extra,  1/.  8s. 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA.  Narratives  of  the  most  remarkable 

Wrecks,  Conflagrations,  Mutinies,  &c.  comprising  the  “Loss  of  the  Wager,”  “Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty,”  &c.  12mo,  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  3s. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  Edited  by  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random, 

Humphrey  Clinker,  Peregrine  Pickle,  Launcelot  Greaves,  Count  F'athora,  Adventures  of  an 
Atom,  Travels,  Plays,  Jic.)  Medium  8vo,  with  21  capital  Plates,  by  Cruikshank  (pub.  at 
1/.  4s  },  cloth  gilt,  14s. 

“  Perhaps  no  hook  ever  written  excited  such  peals  of  inextinguishable  laughter  as  Smol¬ 
lett’s. — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

STERNE’S  WORKS.  Complete  in  1  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Vignette  (pub.  at  18#.) 

cloth,  Ifis.  6</. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS>  including  the  “Studies  of  Nature,”  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  and 
the  “  Indian  Cottage,”  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Clarke 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  16s.),  cloth,  7s.  1846 

SWIFT’S  WORKS.  Edited  by  Roscoe.  Complete  in  2  vols,  medium  8vo,  Portrait, 

(pub.  at  I/.  12s.),  cloth  gilt,  1/.  4s. 

“  Wlioever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  hooks  at  all  has  Swift.” — Lord  Chesterfield, 

SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND,  their  Scenery  and  their  People;  being  Incidents  of 
History  and  Travel,  from  Burckkardt,  Lindsay,  Robinson  and  other  leading  Authorities, 
by  W.  k.  Kelly.  With  180  fine  Wood  Esigravings.  Demy  8vo,  (pub.  at  I2s.'(,  cloth,  ds. 

TAAFE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA,  &c.,  4  vols.  in  2,  8vo. cloth 

gilt,  (pnb.  at  21.  1  Os.),  10s.  Qd,  1852 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN.  Numerous 

Wood  Engravings  of  its  Buildings  and  Academic  Costumes  (pub.  at  li.),  cloth,  7s.  fid.  1845 

THIERS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol- 

royal  8vo,  liandsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  5s.),  lOs, 

THIERS’  HISTORY  OF  THE  CONSULATE  AND  EMPIRE  OF  NAPOLEON, 

the  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol.,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  5s.),  10s. 

TUCKER’S  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  1(.  10#.), 

cloth,  15s. 

“  The  ‘  Light  of  Nature’  is  a  work  which,  after  much  consideration,  I  think  myself  autho¬ 
rized  to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy. — Sir 
Junnes  Jlackintosk, 

TYTLER'S  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY.  New  Edition,  thick  12mo,  (526 

closely  printed  pages),  steel  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  6c/. 

WADE’S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprehending 

a  classified  Analysis  of  Events  and  Occurrences  in  Church  and  State,  and  of  the  Constitutional, 
Political,  Commercial,  Intellectual,  and  Social  Progress  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  first 
Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  with  very  copious  Index  and 
Supplement.  New  Edition.  1  large  remarkably  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  (120U  pages),  cloth,  ISs. 

WALPOLE.  MEMOIRS. OF  HORACE  WALPOLE  &  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

By  Eliot  W  arburton,  including  Original  Letters,  chiefly  from  Strawberry  Hill,  2  vols.,  8vo., 
with  Portraits  of  Walpole  and  Miss  Berry,  (pub.  at  1/.  8«.),  9s. 

WATERSTON'S  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COMMERCE,  MERCANTILE  LAW,  FINANCE. 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  NAVIGATION.  New  Edition  in  the  press. 

WELSFORD  ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  RAMIFICATIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE,  preceded  by  an  Enquiry  into  the  Primitive  Seats,  Early  Migrations,  and  Final 
Settlements  of  the  principal  European  Nations,  8vo.  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  I4».),  5s. 

WELSFORD’S  MITHFUDATES  MINOR:  or  an  Essay  ou  Language;  8\o.,  cloth, let¬ 

tered,  (pub.  at  10$.  6d.7,  Sr. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


WEBSTER'S  AND  WORCESTER’S  NEW  CRITICAL  AND  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  including  Scientific  Terms:  to  wtiicn 
are  added  Wai-keh’s  Kev  to  the  Proniinciation  of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names, 
much  enlarged  :  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocalnilary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names.  New  Edi¬ 
tion,  enlarged  and  entirely  revised  by  Worcesier.  In  1  thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  ll.  5.t. ), 
cloth,  12s. 

WHITE’S  FARRIERY,  improved  by  Rosseb,  8vo,  with  Plates  engraved  on  steel  (pub. 
at  lls.),  cloth,  7s. 

WHYTE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.  2  vols.  8vc,  Plates  (pub.  at  \l.  8s.),  cloth,  12s.  1810 


WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.  Anew  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  addi¬ 
tions,  tap.  8vo,  tine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  Cs.),  extra  red  Turkey  elotli,  richly  gilt  back, 
3s.  Cd. 

WRIGHT’S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  Student  assisted  in  reading  old 

Charters,  Deeds,  Sic.  smail  4to.  23  plates  (pub.  at  H.  Gs.),  cloth,  15s.  »16 


'0:ijcoloaii,  iilovals,  (!Bcclcstast(caI  $rc. 


BARRETT’S  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISMS  upon  those  Passages  of  the  OLD  TESTA- 
JIENT  in  wiiicli  Commentators  have  differed  from  the  Authorized  Version;  together  with 
an  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the  Hebiew  and  English  Texts.  5  vols,  royal  Kvo,  (pub. 
at  31.  10s.  j,  cloth,  1/.  Is. 

BAXTER’S  (RICHARD)  WORKS,  with  Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  Essay  on  the  Genius 

of  the  Author,  4  vols.  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  4f.  4s.),  21.  12s.  Gd. 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  New  and  improved 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.  2  vols.  inipl.  8vo,  cloth,  U.  lls.  6d\  1850 

“  Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation, 
and  whose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  bis  moderation  and  impartiality.”— Quarferfy  Jtev. 

CALMET’S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBLICAL  FRAG¬ 
MENTS,  by  the  late  Charles  Taylor.  5  vols.  4to,  illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Eighth  greatly  enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on  fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 
iOl.  lOs.),  gilt  cloth,  it.  lls.  Gd. 

“  !Mr.  Taylor’s  improved  edition  of  Calmet’s  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  ‘  Fragments’  are  extracted  from  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judea  and  other  Oriental  countries;  and 
comprehend  an  as.scmVdage  of  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture 
incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium. 
The  numerous  engravings  throw  great  light  on  Oriental  customs.” — Horne. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  1  large  vol.  imp.  8vo. 

Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  at  \l.  4s.),  cloth,  15<. 

CARY’S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTURIES 

TO  THE  CONS'JTTUTION  AND  DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND, 
^ts  set  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  8vo,  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  7».  Od.  Orford,  TaLboys. 

“  This  work  may  he  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bishop  Bull;  and  such  a  classifica¬ 
tion  is  no  mean  honour.” — Church  of  England  Quarterly. 

CHARNOCK'S  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF 

GOD.  Complete  in  1  thick  closely  printed  vol.  8vo,  with  Portrait  (pub,  at  14s. ),  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

“  Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplicity,  immense  learn.’ 
ing  but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the"  most  inestimable 
productions  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  being.” — 
Toptady. 

CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCES.  Containing  the  following  esteemed  Treatises,  with  Pre- 
&tory  Memoirs  by  the  Rev.  J,  S.  Memes,  LL.D.,  viz  .—Watson’s  Apology  for  Christianity; 
Watson’s  Apology  for  the  Bible;  Paley’s  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Paley’s  Hora;  Paulinse  ; 
Jenyns’  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie’s  Truth  of  Christianity  Demon¬ 
strated;  Leslie’s  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  the  Deists;  Leslie’s  Short  and  Easy  Method 
with  the  Jews-  Chandler’s  Plain  Reason.s  for  being  a  Christian  :  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion 
of  St.  Paul;  Campbell’s  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock’s  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  with 
Sequel;  West  on  the  Resurrection.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub,  at  14s.),  cloth,  10s. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited 
by  Memes,  viz; — Magee’s  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atone¬ 
ment  and  Sacrifice ;  Witherspoon’s  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration;  Boston’s  Crook  in  the 
Lot;  Guild’s  Moses  Unveiled;  Guild’s  Harmony  of  all  the  Prophets;  Less's  Authenticity, 
Uncorrupted  Pre.servation,  and  Credibility  of  the  New  Testament;  Stuart’s  Letters  on  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  8s, 
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CRUDEN'S  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 

and  condensed  hy  G.  H.  IIann'AY,  thick  ISmo,  beautifally  printed  (pub.  at  (is.),  cloth,  3s.  Od. 

“An  extremely  pretty  and  very  cheap  edition.  It  contains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  original 
vork,  omiltintf  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.,  which  can  never  be  made  available  for 
purposes  of  reference.  Indeed  it  is  all  tiiut  tlie  Scripture  student  can  desire.’’ — Guardian, 

EVELYN’S  RATIONAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRUE  RELIGION,  now  first  pub- 

lished  from  the  original  BIS.  in  the  Library  at  'Wootton,  editeu,  with  Notes,  by  the  Kev.  R.  .\I. 
Evansox,  B.A.,  3  vois.  post  8vo.  {uniform  with  his  Diary),  cloth,  (pub.  at  IZ.  Ij.).  7«.  Gi/. 

FOX'S  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS;  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  tl\e  Cliurch,  edited  by 

Dr.  Cummino,  3  vols.  imp.  8vo,  with  upwards  of  1000  wood  illustrations,  imperial  Svo,  e.xtra 
cloth  (pub.  at  3Z.  13s.  Cd.),  21.  12s.  GcZ, 

FULLER’S  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  aMemoir  of  his  Life,  hy  his 

Son,  1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  New  Edition,  Portrait  (pub.  at  IZ.  10s.),  cloth,  los. 

GRAVES’S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.  8vo,]S'cw  Edition  (pub. 

at  13s.),  cloth,  9s.  1846 

HALL’S  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  hy 

Dr.  Olixi'iius  Gregory,  and  Observations  on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher,  by  J ohn"  Foster, 
Author  of  Essays  on  Popular  Ignorance,  &c.  ;  6  vols.  Svo,  liandsoniely  printed,  wi.h  beautii'ul 
Portrait  (pub.  at  3Z.  IGs.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  IZ.  1  Is.  6(Z. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  6  vols.  fcap.  Svo,  IZ.  Is.,  cloth  lettered. 

“  Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  English  language  lu  its  perfection  must  read  tlic  writings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.  He  comltines  the  beauties  of  Joiixsox,  Addison,  and  lltiRKE, 
without  their  imperfections.” — Dugald  Storart. 

“I  cannot  do  better  tlian  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Robert  Hall. 
For  moial  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  suhlimily,  we  may  doaht  whether  they  have 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country."— Professor  Sedywic,'.-. 

“Tlie  name  of  Robert  Hall  w  ill  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  tlie  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  Christian 
charity.” — Sir  J,  Maekintosh. 

HENRY’S  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS,  Complete  in  one 
thick  clo.sely  printed  volume,  post  Gvo.  with  26  illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  {viiij'onn  wilk  the 
Standard  JJtrarg),  4?.  6tZ.  18o2 

HILL’S  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  hy  his  Friend,  the  Rev.  W.  Jonks.  Edited, 
witli  a  Preface,  by  the  Itev.  James  Sherman  (Rovvdand  Hide’s  Successor  as  Blinis  er  of 
Surrey  Chapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  thick  post  8vo,  fine  steel  Portrait  (pub, 
at  lOj.),  cloth, 

HOPKINS’S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  a  very 

extensive  general  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  IZ.  Iv.),  cloth,  15j. 

“Bishop  Hopkins’s  works  form  of  themselves  a  sound  body  of  divinity.  Ha  is  clear,  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  persuasive.” — Biekersteth. 

HORNE  ON  THE  PSALMS,  a  Commentary  on  the  Booh  of  Psalms,  in  which  their 
literal  sen.se  and  nietaphorical  application  is  pointed  out.  New  and  elegant  edition,  complete 
inone  volume,  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  at  £«.).  6s.  6cZ. 

HUNTINGDON’S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES.  By  a  Member  of  the  Houses 

of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Thousand,  witii  a  coi)ious  Index.  2  large  vois.  8vo,  Portraits 
of  the  Countess,  Whitfield,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  IZ.  4s.),  cloth,  14s. 

LEIGHTON’S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Pearson.  New  Edition,  2  thick  vols.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  iZ.  4j.  1 
extra  cloth,  iCs.  The  only  complete  Edition. 

LEIGHTON’S  COMMEr-4TARY  ON  PETER;  with  Life  by  Pearson,  complete  in  1 

thick  handsomely  printed  vol.  Svo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  9v. 

LIVES  OF  T-‘^E  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  the  llev.  J.  H.  Xrwman  and  ethers. 

3  thick  vols..  12r.io,  clotli,  lettered,  10s.  6d. 

M’CRIE’S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  witli  illnstratious  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation 
in  Scotland.  New  Edition  w  iili  numerous  Additions,  and  aBIemoir,  3ie.  by  Andrev/ Crichton, 
Fcap.  Svo  (pub.  at  £s.),  cloth,  3».  Od.  ’  1S47 

MAGEE’S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprisin'^  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 

Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice;  Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.  With  a 
Blemoir  of  ills  Life,  by  tlie  Rev.  A.  H.  Kenny,  D.D.  2  vols.  Svo  (pub.  at  IZ.  Os.),  cloth,  ISt. 

“Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  valuable  information,  and  affords  so  many 
helps  to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  leirniitg 
of  which  a  Clirisiiau  scholar  can  be  possessed.” — Christian  OOseruer. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  hy  the  Rev.  Hkkry  Thompson,  post  Svo,  printed  uniformly 
with  lier  works.  Portrait,  and  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12«.),  extra  cloth,  6i.  Cudelt,  13JS 
“Tills  may  be  called  tlie  official  edition  of  Hannah  More’s  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  aa.-t 
interesting  inatler  into  the  field  re.speeting  her,  that  it  will  receive  a  liearty  welcome  from  the 
public.  Am.ing  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  mos.  of  her  publications  will  reward  the  curiosity 
of  literary  icdfLcrs.”— Literary  Gazelle. 
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MORE'S  fHANNAH)  WORKS,  complete  in  11  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  portrait  and  vig¬ 
nette  titles,  cloth,  U.  18j.  6U. 

MORES  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (puh.  at  6^  ),  ^oth,  4^.^ 
MORES  (HANNAH)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CHARACTER  AND  PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OF  Sr.  PAUL,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.),  cloth,  5s. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 

Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Life,  32mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2s.  6d, 

Tlie  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  revised  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  much 
improvement,  which  is  copyright. 

MORE’S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  which 

is  added  “  Sensibility,”  an  Epistle,  Stnio  (pub.  at  2s.  6t/.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  additions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymns, 

and  Epitaphs,  32mo  (pub.  at  2».  Gd.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is.  6d. 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Bosr.by 

M.  A.  Wyatt,  leap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  2s.  6d.  1813 

NEWTON’S  (REV.  JOHN)  WORKS,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cecii,,  and  an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.  imperial  8vo,  with  Portrait 
(pub.  at  11.  3s.),  15s. 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  ini  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Tlieology,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horae  Paulinae,  Clergyman’s  Companion  in  visiting  the 
Sick,  &c.  8vo,  handsomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.' at  10s.  6a.),  cloth,  5s. 

RIDDLE’S  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  Foundation  to  the  Present  Time  ;  containing  a  View  of  General  Church  History  (in¬ 
cluding  Controversies,  Sects,  and  Parties,  Ecclesiastical  Writers,  &c.)  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at 
las.),  reduced  to  7s.  6d. 

ROBINSON’S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS;  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 

Principal  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  2  thick  vols.,  8vo,  handsomely  printed, 
with  Portrait  and  Life  of  the  Author,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  ll.  Is.),  lOs.  6d. 

SCOTT’S  (REV.  THOMAS)  CO.MMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author’s 

last  Cotrections  and  Improvements,  and  81  beautiful  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Maps.  3  vols. 
imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  ii.  Is.),  cloth,  IL  16s.  ..  1859 

SIMEON’S  WORKS,  including  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Horse  Homil-iticee,  or 

Discourses  digested  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  to  w  hieh  are  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude’s  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  indexes,  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Hartweel  Horne,  21  vole.  8vo  (pub.  at  lOL  10s.),  cloth,  7L  7s. 

The  follouHng  miniature  editions  q/"  Simeon’s  popular  works  are  uniformly  printed  in  Z2mo,  and 

bound  in  doth  : 

THE  CHRISTIAN’S  ARMOUR,  9cf. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9d. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  9d. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD;  TWELVE  SERMONS,  9d. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9d. 

DISCOURSES  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  JEWS,  Is.  6d. 

“The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  2536  di,scourses  on  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  w  ill  be  lound  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  the  younger  clergy  in 
their  preparation  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Divinity;  and  are  by 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  wel*  adapted  to  be  read  in  families.” — Lowndes. 

SMYTH’S  (REV.  DR)  EXPOSITION  OF  VARIOUS  PASSAGES  OF  HOLY 

SCRIPTURE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Famines,  for  every  Day  throughout  Uie  Year,  3  vols.  8v« 
(pub.  at  11.  llr.  6d. ),  cloth,  9«.  ISU 

SORTAIN’S  (REV  JOSEPH)  SERMONS,  on  some  of  the  mo.st  importnnt  topics  of 

Morality,  Doctrine,  and  Religious  Opinion,  preached  at  Brighton,  8vo,  cloth,  (pub.  at  12s.),  On. 

SOUTH’S  (DR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS;  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  heads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  vols.  royal  8vo  (ptib.  at  U.  is.), 
cloth,  15s. 


STEBBING’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 

1530,  to  the  present  Century,  3  vols.  8vo  ( pub.  at  It.  16j.),  cloth,  12s.  18J9 

SPOTTiSVv(OCDE S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  Edited  bv 
the  Right  Rev.  Du.  Ru.s.skx,l.  3  vols,  8vo,  (pub.  at  L.  los.),  cloth  extra,  12s.  ’  ^ 

TAYLOR’S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Bio'Tanliical  and 

Critical ;  3  large  vols.  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  31.  15s.),  cloth,  3.'.  as. 
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TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC  OF  ONGAR)  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  ENTHUSIASM, 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5*. 

“  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  bearing,  as  this  unquestionably  does,  the  impress 
of  bold,  powerful,  and  original  thought.  Its  most  strikingly  original  views,  however,  neve* 
transgress  the  hounds  of  pure  Protestant  orthodoxy,  or  violate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  sober¬ 
ness;  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  constituting  the  very  ro«#  and  basis  of  those  furious  polemics 
which  have  shaken  repeatedly  the  whole  intellectual  and  moral  world.” — Athenaeum. 

TAYLOR’S  (ISAAC)  FANATICISM.  Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.  Ecap.  8vo 

cloth,  Cs. 

“  It  is  th  reader’s  fault  if  he  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  such  a  volume  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  mAn.— Eclectic  Review. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC)  SATURDAY  EVENING,  Seventh  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5^. 
”  ‘  Saturday  Evening,’  and  ‘  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,’  are  two  noble  productions.”— 
Blackwood’s  Magazine. 

TAYLOR  S  (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alplia- 

Uitlcally  arranged,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  in  the  usual  Branches  of  Intellectual 
Philosophy.  Ninth  Edition.  12mo,  cloth,  4j. 

."IMPSON’S  KEY  TO  THE  BIBLE,  containing  a  Summary  of  Biblical  Knowledge, 

and  a  Dictionary  of  all  the  principal  Words  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  three 
maps,  and  124  beautiful  woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  14».),  7s.  ISoS 

TOMLINE’S  (BISHOP)  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 

Edition,  with  additional  Notes  and  Summary,  bySiiiBBlNG.  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  If.  Is. ),  10s.  (id. 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  BIBLE, 

OH  ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY.  Containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity, 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  a  Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews ;  an  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Sects ;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  Nineteenth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  fine  paper,  12hio  (pub.  at  5*.  6d.), 
cloth,  3j.  6d. 

“  Well  adapted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  the 
most  experienced  divine.” — Marsh’s  Lectures. 

WHEELER'S  (REV.  N.)  SERMONS;  preached  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Old  andNew 

Shoreham,  (in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton),  Sussex,  large  type,  8vo,  cloth,  (pub.  at  lOs.  6d.),  5s. 

Y/ILBERFORCE’S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  With  a  comprehensive 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  18mo,  printed  in  a  large  handsome  type  (pub.  at 
&».),  gilt  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


Jporcign  Hanguagcs  antt  ULitcratuve. 

INCLUDING 

CLASSICS  AND  translations,  CLASSICAL  CRITICISM,  DICTIONARIES, 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ATLASES,  &c. 


ATLASES.— A  NEW  GENERAL  ATLAS,  engraved  by  Sidney  Hall,  demy  folio 
53  large  Maps,  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured,  and  a  complete  General 
Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  present  time,  half  morocco,  21.  i2s.  6d. 

WILKINSON’S  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  with  Historical  and 

Chronological  Tables,  imperial  4to.  New  and  improved  Edition,  53  maps,  coloured  (pub.  at 
21.  Is.},  half  bound  morocco,  U.  Hi.  lid.  1812 

WILKINSON’S  GENERAL  ATLAS.  New  and  improved  Edition,  with  all  the  Railroads 
inserted.  Population  according  to  tlie  last  Census,  Parliamentary  Returns,  S:c.,  imperial  4to, 
46  Maps,  coloured  (pub.  at  If.  16f.),  half  bouml  morocco,  If.  5i.  1842 

AINSWORTH'S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Jamieson,  an  enlarged  Edition,  con- 
tainixig  aii  the  words  of  the  Q,uarto  Dictionary.  Thick  8vo,  neatly  bound  (pub.  at  Jfj.) 

1  0x7 

BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.  Recognovit  J.  D.  Allk- 

MAMD.  Very  thick  8vo,  handsomely  printed  (pub. at  If.  5i.),  cloth,  10s.  6(/.  Land.  Duncan, 

BOURNE’S  (VINCENT)  POETICAL  WORKS,  Latin  and  English,  18mo  (pub.  at 

3s.  Od.J.cl  th,2s.(id.  1838 

- -  the  same,  large  paper,  an  elegant  volume,  12mo  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  3s.  GJ.  1838 


CICERO'S  LIFE,  FAMILIAR  LETTERS,  AND  LETTERS  TO  ATTICUS, 

by  MinDLETON,  Melmoth,  and  Hebeuden,  complete  in  one  thick  vol.  royal  8vo,  portrait, 
(pub.  at  1/.  4s.),  cloth,  12s.  18>8 

CORPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.  Edidit  G.  S.  Walkek.  Complete  in  1  very 

thick  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  2/.  2.1.),  cloth,  18s.  x.  .  , 

This  comprehensive  volume  contains  a  library  of  the  poetical  Latin  classics,  correc.iy 
printed  from  the  best  texts,  viz;—  _  .  .  , 

Catullus,  Virgil,  Lucan,  ^ulpICIa,  Calpurnius  Sicums 

Tibullus,  Ovid,  Persius,  Statius,  Ausonius, 

Propertius^  IIor«TCC,  Jitvenal,  SilLus  Itn.icus,  Cl«iudidu> 

Luejetiu*,  Phasdxai,  Martial,  Talerius  Flaccus, 


S8  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


DAMMIl  LEXICON  GR/teUNI,  HOWIERICUM  ET  PINDARICUM.  CuiA  Duncan, 
rojal  4to,  New  Editioo,  printed  on  fine  paper  (pub.  at  .ii.  5.».),  ciotb,  \l.  Is.  1842 

•'An  exoellent  work,  tlie  merits  of  which  have  been  universally  ecknowledged  by  literary 
characters." — l>r.  Dibdin. 

(DEMOSTHENES,  tras slated  by  Lf.land,  the  two  vols.  8vo,  corapletein  1  vol.  12mo> 

handsomely  printed  in  donble  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  5j.  ),  cloth,  3s. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  exatuples, literally 
translated,  .selected  from  the  classical  anthors.  Fourth  Edition,  coirsiderably  enlarged,  care¬ 
fully  revised,  and  materially  improved  tliroughout;  thick  8vo  (1752  pages)  (pub,  at  21.  2s.), 
cloth,  15s. 

■GRAGLIA’S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITAUAN  DICTIONARY,  with  a 
compendious  Italian  Grammar  and  Supplementary  Hktlonary  ef  Naval  Terms,  I8mc,  roan 
( pub.  at  8«. ),  Is.  (id, 

HERMANNS  MANUAL  OF  THE  POLITICAL  ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE, 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  8vo  (pub.  at  15s.),  cleth,  lOs.  (kt. 

Or  ford,  Talboy>,  1836 

"Hermann’s  Manival  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important." — Titirlirxtli’s  Hht.  q/'  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  443. 

HERODOTUS,  CAREYS  (REV.  H.)  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Galsford  and  Raehr,  and  ali  other  Editions,  8vo,  cloth 
(pub.  at  12s.),  8s, 

•LEMPRIERE’S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Editiou,  containing  a  full 

Account  of  all  tlie  Proper  names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Antliors,  and  mtich  useful  information 
respecting  the  uses  and  habits  ef  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  New  and  complete  Edition, 
elegauHy  printed  in  pearl  type,  i«  1  very  thick  vol.  18mo  (pub.  at  7s.  W,),  cloth,  4s.  W. 

•LIVII  HISTORIA,  EX  RECENSIONE  DRAKENBORCHII  ET  KREYSSIG; 

Et  Annotationes  CaBTiEiill,  Stkotuii,  Ruperti,  et  aliorum  ;  Animadversiones  N ievuhrk, 
Wachsmuthii,  et  ssia.s  addidit  Travers  Twiss,  J.  C.  B.  Coll.  Uaiv.  Oxon.  Socius  et  Tutor. 
Cum  ludice  araplissiiuo,  4  vols.  8vo  (pnb.  at  1/.  18s.),  cloth,  1/.  1.*.  Or^ord,  1841 

This  Is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Eivy  ever  published  in  octavo,  and  it  is  preferred 
in  all  our  universities  and  classical  schools, 

LIVY.  Edited  by  riiENDEVin,E.  livii  Historite  libri  qulnque  priores,  with  English 

Notes,  by  Presdevilxe.  New  Edition,  12mo,  neatly  bound  in  roan,  is. 

■  ■  ■  -  tiie  same.  Books  1  to  III,  separately,  c-lolh,  3s.  Od, 

-  the  same.  Books  IV  and  V,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

(NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Principles  and  Rules  of 

Style,  with  Exaniploa.  Sixth  Edition,  12ino  (pub,  at  5s.  6d,),  doth  33.  Gd. 

OXFORD  CHRONOLOGICAL  T/^BLES  OF  UNIVERSAL  HISTORY,  from  the 

earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time  :  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Religious,  Scientific, 
and  Literary,  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  World  are  piaeod,  at  one  view,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Reader  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  state  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
at  atij’  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  (brui  a  continuous  chai-n  of  History,  with  Genealogical 
Tables. of  all  the  principal  Dynasties.  Complete  In  3  Sections;  viz; — I.  Ancient  History, 
TI.  Middle  Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  most  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work, 
folio  (pub.  at  11.  10s.),  half- bound  morocco,  1/.  Is. 

The  above  is  also  sold  s<^'para(elv,  as  follows; — 

THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HlSTOIlV,  2  parts  in  1,  folio  (pub.  at  U.  2s.  6d.), 
sewed,  15.s. 

MODERN  HISTORY,  folk)  (pub.  at  12s. ),  sewed,  8s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  by  the  Laxgiiornjcs.  (Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  Ih  Is ) 

cloth,  10s.  Gd.  . 


QAMSHORN  S  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMES,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 

Private  Students,  Translated  and  edited  by  Dk.  Libber.  PostSvo.  (pub.  at  7s.),  cloth,  4s. 

1841 

SCHOMANN'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  ATHENIANS. 

translated  horn  the  Latiu,  with  a  complete  Index,  8vo.  (pub.  at  10s.  6rf.),  cloth,  5s.  Cumb.  1838 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  oflliiERBif,  Boeckh,  Scheegel,  &c 

ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 

Cari.  8vo,  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  (is.  (kf.  Or/ord,  Tnlboy,,  1841 

STUART'S  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY,  designed  as  an  Intri^dnction  to  a  Course 

of  Hebrew  Study.  Ihird  Edition,  8vo,  (pnb.  at  14s.),  cloth,  9s.  Or/ord.  Talboys,  1838 

This  work,  which  was  designed  by  its  leained  author  to  facilitate  the  study  of  Hebrew  has 
America.  It  forms  a  desirable  adjunct  to  all  Hebrew  Grammars, 
8nd  IS  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  ifiustruction  in  that  language. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC,  OF  ONGAR)  HOME  EDUCATION  ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition, 

revised  by  the  Author,  fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  o  » 


"^RpirLOPE’S  (REV.  WM  )  ANALECTA  THEOLOGICA,  sive  SYNOPSIS  CRITI- 

i.OiilyM  a  Critical,  Philological,  and  Kxegetical  Commentary  on  tlie  New  Testament; 
adapted  to  the  Greek  Text,  compiU  U  and  di>reste<i  from  the  most  approved  sourcos,  British  and 
foreign;  and  so  arranKed  as  to  exhibit  at  one  view  the  comparative  Meight  of  different  opiuiout 
on  disputed  texts,  2  very  thick  vols.,  Svo,  clot-h  lettered,  (pub.  at  \l,  12s, J,  12^* 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN 
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TACITUS,  (the  Latin  Text),  complete,  from  the  Text  cf  Brotter,  ^vitll  his  Kxplanatory 
Notes  in  Kntflish,  editeil,  for  the  <ise  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A.  3  vo!s. 
post  8vo,  (pab.  at  \l.  U.),  cloth,  los.  (k/. 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII,  extra  Giles ;  acced. Index 

copios/ssimus.  Complete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  (pub.  at  16s.),  cloth,  8s.  1837 

VIRGIL  EDWARDS’S  SCHOOL  EDITION.  Virgilii  .Eneis,  cura  Edwards,  et  Questi- 

ones  VirgUianre,  or  Notes  and  Questions,  adapted  to  the  middle  Forms  in  Schools,  2  vols  in  1, 
12uao,  bound  in  cloth  (pub.  at  Cs.  6d.),  3». 

***  Either  the  Text  or  Questions  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  3j.  6d.),  2s,  M, 

WILSON’S  (JAMES  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORY'S  COLLEGE) 

FRENCil-KNGLISH  AND  ENG LISH-FRENCII  DICTIONARY,  containing  full  Expla¬ 
nations,  IXelinilions,  Svnonrms,  Idioms,  Proverbs,  Terms  of  Art  and  Science,  and  Rules  of 
Pronunciation  in  each  Language.  Compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Uowveb, 
Ciiambaud.  Garner,  Laveaux,  Des  Caruieues  and  Fain,  Johnson  and  Walker. 
1  large  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  8vo,  (pub.  at  2<.  2s.),  cloth,  ISi. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Accedit  Inder 

(PoK.soN  and  Elmslev’s  Edition),  10  vols.  12rao,  handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  done 
»p  in  3  vols.  (pub.  at  4/.  lOs.),  cloth,  18s.  1841 

. . the  same,  large  paper,  10  vols.  crown  8vo,  done  up  in  5  vols.  cloth,  If.  5s. 

XENOPHON’S  WHOLE  WORKS,  trauslatcd  by  SruLM an  and  others.  The  only  com¬ 
plete  Edition,  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  portrait,  (pub.  at  15s'.),  cloth,  10s. 


jgobds,  OTlorliS  of  ;{Ftction,  HigSt  ^^enlJtng.  * 


CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  aNctr  Tamily  Albnm  of  Endless  EiitertainTnent,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  Series  of  Talcs  and  Sketches  by  the  most  popular  Authors,  with  numerous  clever  and 
hunierous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  hv  Cruik.shank  and  Seyaiour.  Also,  CRUIKSllANK’S 
ODD  VOLU.ME,  OR  BOOK  OF  VARIETY.  Illustrated  by  Two  Odd  Fellows— Seymour 
and  Cruikshank.  Together  4  vols.  in  2,  fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  21,  18s.),  cloth,  gilt,  10s.  6d.  1845 

HOWITTS  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  English,  both 

Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.  1  vol.  fcap.  Svo,  (pub.  at  6.«.),  cloth,  S,?.  6d.  1844 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK.  Illustrated  by  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful 

Engravings  on  Wood,  after  the  ma.sterly  Designs  of  Clarkson  St.anfield,  R.A.  1  band- 
some  vol.  roya.1  Svo,  (pub.  at  14«. ),  gilt  cloth,  <Js, 

•MARRYAT’S  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.  Sro,  with  20  most  splendid 

Uue  Engravings,  aDer  Siasfield,  engraved  on  Steel  by  CHAia.K6  IUath  (originally  pul', 
gilt  ciotb,  loa.  6d, 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  PRIVATEER’S  MAN  Ot‘  ONt  HUNDrrfe1&  YEARS  AGO. 

new  edition,  illuttra'cd  with  8  highly  finished  line  Engravings  on  steel,  in  the  maiiner  of 
Slothard,  fcap.  8vo.  gilt  cloth,  5s, 

MARRYATS  (CAPT)  MASTERMAN  READY,  or  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific  (written 

for  Young  I’eople).  New  edition,  complete  ini  vol.  leap.  8wo.  with  82  beautiful  engravings 
on  wood,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  G*.  185tS 

MARRYATS  MISSION,  or  SCENES  IN  AFRICA.  (Written  for  Young  People). 

New  edition,  fcap.  8vo,  with  8  Illustrations  on  wood  by  Gilbert  &  Dalziel, cloth,  ex.  gilt,  5». 

MARRYATS  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA  (Written  for  Young  People).  New  edition, 

fuap.  »vo.,  with  10  Illustrasions  on  wood  by  Gilbert  and  Dalziel,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

MAYHEW’S  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER;  or,  One  Boy  is  ilore  Trouble  than  a  Dozen 
Girl.s;  a  Tale,  with  12  eapilal  Engravings  by  Pmz.  New  Edition,  in  1  vol.  post  Svo.  cloth  gilt, 
(pub.  at  7?.),  reduced  to  3s,  M, 

MILLER’S  GODFREY  MALVERN,  OR  THE  LIFE  OF  AN  AUTHOR.  By  the 

Author  of  “  Gideon  Giles,”  •*  iloyston  Gower,”  ”  Day  in  the  XV'uods,”  itc.  &c.  2  vols.  in  1, 

Dvo,  with  24  clever  Illustrations  by  Fmz  (pub.  at  13».),  cloth,  6s.  (W.  1842 

This  work  has  a  tone  and  an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  otlicrs,  and  cannol 
be  read  v.  ithout  pleasure.  Mr.  Miller  has  the  forms  and  colours  of  rustic  life  more  completely 
under  bis  control  Ui.iii  any  of  his  predecessors.” — At/ieiiaettm, 

MITFORD’S  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  iu  2  vols.  post  8x'o,  a  Series  of  P.ural 

Tales  and  Sketches.  New  Edition,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  10s. 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.  By  Hendrik  Conscience.  Square  12mo,  13f 

Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  ),  cloth,  4«.  Cd. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS, 


3(ttbcntk  nnf5  ISIcmentarg  2l3ooUs,  CBfgmnastics, 


ALPHABET  OF  QUADRUPEDS.  IlIustratetT  by  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  the 
Old  M.ssters,  .square  12mo,  with  24  spirited  EiipravinKS  after  Berghem,  Rembrandt,  Cuvp, 
Pave  Potter,  &c.  and  with  Initial  letters  by  Mr.  Shaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4*.  Hd.),  3j 

1830 

— — - tl'.e  same,  the  Plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  7a.  6d.),  5a. 

CRABB’S  (REV.  G  )  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Nations ;  especially  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  with  Q.uestions  for  Examination  on  the  Plan  of 
PiNKOCK.  18mo,  with  30  pleasing  Lithographs  (pub.  at  3a.),  cloth,  2a.  1847 

DRAPER’S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Country  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  Ant  nran, 
and  Whiter.  Square  12mo,  with  80  beautifully  executed  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7a.  6d.),  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  .'ia.  6d.  ,  1845 

EVANS’S  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY;  or.  Evenings  with  the  ChrcnicLrs;  square  16mo. 

16  woodcuts,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  Is.  Gd.),  3s.  Cd. 


EVANS’S  TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TiWIE,  selected  from  Fp.oissatit.  Third 

Edilion,  handsomc>’y  printed,  IG  fine  woodcuts,  square  IGnio,  gilt  cloth,  (pub.  at  4s.  Gd.),  3s.  Gd 

GAMMER  GRETHEL’S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  translated  from 

the  Geynaiwif  Grimm  (containing  42  Fairy  Tales),  post  8vo,  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Georgr 
Cruik^hank  (pub.  at  7a.  Gd.),  cloth  gilt,  3a.  1810 


GOOD-NATURED  BEAR.  A  Stoiy  for  Children  of  all  Ages,  hy  R.  II.  Horne.  Square 

8VO,  Plates  (pub.  at  .la. ),  cloth,  3».,  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  4a.  1850 

GRI'MM’S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Square  12mo,  Plates  (pub.  at  5d.), 

cloth,  3a.  Grf.,  or  Plates  coloured,  4a.  Cd.  1847 

HOWITT’S  (MARY)  CHILD’S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOOK,  commonly  called 

“  Otto  Speckter’s  Fable  Book  translated  into  English  Verse,  with  French  and  German  Verses 
opposite,  forming  a  Trighitt,  square  I2mo,  with  100  large  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  lOa.  Gd.), 
extra  Turkey  cloth,  gilt  edges,  3.i.  Igts 

'J  ills  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  j  uvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  the  novelty  of  being  is 
three  languages. 

ILLUSTRATED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME ;  a  Series  of  29  exquisitely  gi'ace- 

ful  Designs,  illustrative  of  popular  Nursery  Rhymes,  small  4to,  elegantly  hound  in  clo'th,  53. 

LAMB’S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  designed  principally  for  the  useof  Youno-  Per¬ 
sons  (written  by  Miss  and  Charles  Lamb),  Sixth  Edition,  embe'llished  with  20 large antfbeau- 
tffal_Woodcut  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  HARVEi',  fcap.  8vo.,  (pub.  at  79.  Gd.),  cloth  gilt, 

V  r  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Series  of  Tales  addressed  to 

Young  People.  By  L.  E.  L.  (Miss  Landox).  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  witli  a  beautiful 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  (pub.  atoi.),  gilt  cloth,  3».  if,  a 

a  ^^'^^^"I'AINING  NATURALIST ;  being  popular  UcscriptiorMi, 

Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  5()0  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Quadrupeds,^ Birds 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insec.s,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  Polite  Education’ 
Illustrated  hy  upwards  of  500  beautiful  Woodcuts,%y  BEWik,  Harvey,  ^iMPEKraild 


others,  post  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  6*. 


A  most  elegant  present  to  young  people. 

MARRYAT’S  MAS'TEllMAN  READY,  PRIVATEER’S  MAN 
ses  previous  V'lge.  ’ 


MISSION,  and  SETTLER3_ 


MERRY  TALES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLK  ;  illustrated  with  upwards  of 

Fiity  V  ood  Eiigia\iiigs  ;  new  and  impioved  edition,  eUgantl>  priiiied,  ex 
***  'Th  IS  highly  popular  volume  contains  40  different  Stories  of  the  i 


Two  Hundred  and 
extra  cloth  gilt,  3j.  Gd. 
olden  ilni». 


cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges.  5s.  ^  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at!>,.) 

This  beautiful  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  o.’’  success,  and  deservedly. 

f  merry  FORESTERS.  By  Stkphen  Pehct.  Square  12rr.o 

8  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  (pub.  at  5s.),  cloth,  39.  6c!.,  or  with  coloured  Plates,  59.  iLo 

WOOD’S  (MRS  )  ROBERT.  AND  FREDERICK;  a  Talc  for  Youth,  fonn.  8vo 

Ritli  .0  hig.iv  finished  wood  rsiigraviiigs,  cloiU,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  9j.  Gd.),  reduced  to  is.  Cd. 
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REYNARD  THE  FOX,  THE  MOST  DELECTABLE  HISTORY  OF.  Square  12rao, 

w  ith  24  Etchings  by  Everdingen, extra  gilt  cloth,  (pub.  atGs.),  4s. ;  or,  with  the  plates  cOo 
loured,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  tis.),  Cs. 

SPENSERS  FAERIE  QUEEN  (TALES  FROM),  Square  IGmo,  plates,  extra  cloth, 

(pub.  at  3s.  6d.),  23.  6d. ;  or,  coloured  plates,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub. at  4a.  6d.),  3s.  fid, 

STRICKLAND'S  (MISS  JANE)  EDWARD  EVELYN,  A  Tale  of  the  Rebellion  of  1746; 
to  which  is  added,  “  The  Peasant’s  Tale,”  by  jEFEERYa  Tayeor,  Ceap.  8vo,  2  fine  Plates 
(pub.  at  04.),  cloth  gilt,  24.  fid.  1849 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII;  or  the  (lelightful  Lessons  of  Horam,  the  Son  of  Asmar,  by 

Sir  CiiAREES  Morrell.  New  Edition,  colla  ed  and  edited  by  PhilcOuveiiis,  post  hvo.  with 
numeious  woodcuts  and  S  steel  engravings  in  the  manner  of  Stoihaid,  cloth  extra  just  reudi/,  54. 

TOMKIN  S  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected  for  the  use  of  Youth,  and 
designed  to  inculcate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edition,  with  considerable  additions, 
royal  isnio,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beautiful  Eronispiece  after  Harvey,  elegant,  gilt 
edges,  34.  fid. 

YOUTH'S  (THE)  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Seriea 

of  taniiliar  Conversations  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on 
other  Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education,  liy  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Palliser,  the  Sister  of 
Captain  Marryax,  2  vols.  in  1,  fcap.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth  gilt,  34.  fid.  1844 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  young  people,  on  th® 
plan  of  the  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  &c. 


iiniustc  i¥lus(cal 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.  A  Selection  of  the  best  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music, 

both  English  and  Poreign,  Edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  Esq.,  of  the  Opera  House.  8  vols.  folio, 
comprehending  more  than  400  pieces  of  Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  type.s  (pub. 
at  4/.  4.4.),  sewed,  11.  Il4.  6d. 

The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  had  separately,  each  in  4  vols.  IC4. 

MUSICAL  CABINET  AND  HARMONIST.  A  Collection  of  Classical  and  Popular 

Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music;  compri.sing  Selections  from  the  best  productions  of  ail  the 
Great  Masters  ;  English.  Scotch,  and  Irish  Melodies  ;  with  many  of  the  National  Airs  of  other 
Countries,  embracing  Overtures,  Marclies,  Kondos,  (iuadriiles,  Waltzts,  and  Gallopades; 
also  Madrigals,  Duets,  and  Glees;  the  whole  adapted  either  for  the  Voice,  the  Piaiio-foi te,  the 
Harp  or  the  Organ;  with  Pieces  occasionally  for  he  PiUte  and  Guitar,  under  tiie  supeiinteii- 
dence  of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols.  small  folio,  comprehending  mote  than  300  pieces  of 
Music,  beautifully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub.  at  21,  24.),  sewed,  164. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  quite  different  from  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  intrinsic  merit 
of  the  selection  is  equal. 

MUSICAL  GEM;  a  Collection  of  SOO  Modern  Songs,  Duets,  Glees,  &c.  by  the  most 
celebrated  Composers  of  the  present  day,  adapted  for  the  Voice,  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited 
by  John  Parry).  3  vols.  in  I,  8vo,  with  a  beautifully  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  illu¬ 
minated  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  11.  14.),  cloth  gilt,  lOs.  (id.  1841 

The  above  capital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  including 
tome  of  the  most  popular  songs  of  Braham,  Bishop,  &c.  It  forms  a  most  atUacUve  volume. 


Suigerg,  Anatomy,  €^f)emistry, 
^Ijystology,  ^c. 


BATEMAN  AND  WILLAN’S  DELINEATIONS  OF  CUTANEOUS  DISEASES, 

4to.  containing  72  Plates,  beautifully  and  very  accurately  eoloured  under  the  superintendence 
of  an  eminent  Professioaal  Gentleman  (Dr.  Carswell  j,  (pub.  at  124.  13,.),  Lulf  hound  mor. 
51.  54.  1810 

“Dr.  Bateman'*  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  cutaneous  diseases 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared.” — Dr.  .4.  T.  Thompson. 

BEHR’S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  l»y  Biukktt  (Demonstrator  at  Guy’s  Hospital), 
thick  12mo,  closely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  IO4.  (id.),  34.  Gd.  134S 

GOSTOCK'S  (DR  )  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  comprising  a  Complete  View  of 
the  present  state  of  the  bcieiice.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  8vo,  (900 
pages),  (pub.  at  14.),  cloth,  84.  1834 

BURN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Teiith  and  best  Edition,  thick  8vo,  doth 

leitered,  (pub.  at  IC4.),  fit. 


O 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


CELSU3  DE  PilEDICINA-  Edited  by  E.  Mn.i.iGAis,  M.D.  cum  Indice  copicsisaimo  «t 

edit.  Targie.  Thick  tivo,  FrontLspiece,  (pub.  at  IGs.),  cloth,  9j. 

Tills  is  the  very  best  edition  of  Celsiis.  1 1  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  appUcable  to 
the  practice  of  tins  country  ;  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  and  modern  M  edical  terms,  synotn  tries, 
■weights,  measures,  &C.  and.  indeed,  ever)  thing  which  can  be  usefui  to  the  Medical  otudeul, 
together  w  ith  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 

ELLIOTSON’S  (DR.)  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  illustrated  with  iiumcious  woodcuts, 

fifth  edition,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  (pub.  at  2^.  2s.),  lOj.fid. 

LAWRENCE’S  LECTURES  ON  COMPARATIVE  AN.OtTOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  MAN.  New  Edition,  post  8vn,  with  a 
Frontispiece  of  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  12  Plates,  cloth,  5s. 

LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  Third  Edition,  revised  r.ud 

enlarged.  8vo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  M.  4s.),  clotb,  10s.  I'd.  ‘o** 

LEY'S  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP.  8vo,  5  Plates  (puh.  at  lus.),  clot.h,3L6d.  183(> 
NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET  BOOK.  Thick  royal  18mo.  (pub.  at  1^8.),  half 

bound,  5s, 

PARIS’  (OR.)  TRE.ATISE  ON  DIET  AND  THE  DIGESTIVE  FUNCTIONS. 

Fifth  Edition  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  5s. 


PLUMBE'S  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN, 

Fourth  Edition,  Plates,  thick  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  Is  ),  cloth,  Cs.  Cd. 

SINCLAIR'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.  Skth  Edition 

complete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  IL),  cloth,  7*.  1***^ 

SOUTH’S  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES;  together  with  their  several  Connexions 
with  each  otiier,  and  with  the  Muscles,  specially  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomy,  nuuierons 
Woodcuts,  third  edition,  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  7>. ),  3s.  td.  1837 

STEPHENSON’S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY;  including  also  an 
Account  of  the  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons.  45  coloured  Plates,  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  21.  2s.), 
cloth,  U  is,  ms 


WOODVILLE’S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  hy  Sir  W.  Jxckson 

lIooKER.  5  vols.  4to,  ■with  310  Plates,  engraved  by  Sowmmy,  most  carefully  coloured  (pub. 
at  lOL  10s.),  half-bound  morocco,  hi.  5s.  The  Fifth,  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sir 
■VV.  J.  Hooker,  to  complete  the  old  Editions.  4to,  3fi  coloured  Fiates  (pub.  at  2i.  128.  6d.), 
boards.  If.  11s,  6d.  1832 


BRADLEY’S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,  AND  PROJECTION,  for  the  use  of 

Artists.  8  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7s.),  cloth,  5s.  184C 

EUCLID’S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  hy  Dk.  Lardnkk,  with  an  Explanatory 
Commentary,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.  8vo,  Ninth  Edition, 
cloth,  r>s. 

JAMIESON’S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN;  including  Treatises  on  the 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers; 
illustrated  hy  Examples  and  Designs,  Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  8vo,  (pub.  at  15s.), 
cloth,  7s.  (id.  1850 

“  A  great  mecliar.ical  treasure.”— Dr.  Birkheck, 


BOOKS  PKIKTED  UNIFORM  WITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY, 
CHILLINGWORTH’S  RELIGION  C?  PROTESTANTS.  500  pp.  Sy.  6d. 

CARY’S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.  (Upwards  of  COO  pages),  extra  blue  cloth 

with  a  richly  gilt  back,  7s.  Cd.  r  o  /, 

LAMARTINE’S  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER:  a  Ilistcry  of  his  Political  Career. 

Post  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

MACLISE’S  COMPARATIVE  OSTEOLOGY;  demonstrating  the  Archetype  Skeleton 

of  V'ertebrated  Animals.  Folio,  54  plates,  cloth,  It.  5s. 

STANDARD  LIBRARY  CYCLOP/ED!A  OF  POLITICAL,  CONSTITUTIONAL. 

bt.atistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge.  4  vols,  3j.  Cd.  each.  ' 

The  Compiler,  Mil.  George  Loxo,  is  one  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  day. 

MICHELET’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  bvC.  Cocks, 

2  v'jis.  in  1,  4s.  '  '  ’ 

STARLING’S  (MiSS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Courage,. 

toiiitutie,  and  Virtue.  Ihird  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  with  two  very  beautiful  Erosi* 
tuyieces,  elegant  in  cloth,  5s. 


PEINXEI)  nr  HAR?3:60K  AND  SONS,  ST.  MAHTIK’s  DAItK. 
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